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CHARLES I. 


In March, 1625, Charles I succeeded his father as king of 
England Asa child he had been somewhat sickly, but he had 
outgrown his defects, so that when he came to the throne he was 
a skilful tilter and marksman, as well as an accomplished scholar 
His reign promised to be peaceful, but gradually he permitted 
himself to be swayed by his queen, Laud, and Strafford in his 
dealings with parhament His claim for the Divine nght of 
Kings was steadily resisted by the Puritan party in the nation, 
and the end was civil war This struggle lasted for four years, 
and resulted in the complete defeat of the King’s party at 
Naseby Thereaffer Charles was held in captivity for four 
months, then tried at Westminster, and finally beheaded in 
front of Whitchall 
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siege, amd induced Lous XITL. to go thither n 
person to exerte the zeal of his numerous troops. 
The kmg soon grew tired of the tedious opera- 
tiens, and returned to Pars but Richelieu, a 
better soldier than priest, remained upon the 
spot, and superintended the construction of the 
celebrated dike, which was compared to the 
works raised by Alexander the Great for the re- 
ductson of old Tyre 

The Rochellers clamoured for succour where 
succour was due; the Enghsh people were much 
animated by religious sympathy, Charles was 
disposed to assist them, and Buckingham was 
burning to retrieve his honours and humble the 
French court During the sitting of parliament 
preparations were made for another expedition, 
and the vote of the five subsidies might have en- 
abled the king to do more than was really done 
But the nation was vexed with rumours of some 
new intrigues set on foot between the French 
queen and the English favourite, and they mht 
well doubt the result of any warlike enterprise 
that was to be conducted by so mcapable a com- 
mander as Buckingham The people of London 
had continued to express their detestation of 
this man, and their fury had broken out m one 
dark act, unusual to an English rabble even in 
the worst times of excitement On the day on 
which the House of Commons had pronounced 
the duke to be the curse of the nation, they 
barbarously murdered, in the streets of London, 
Dr Lambe, his physician, who was supposed to 
have a principal part in his evil counsels' They 
then made a doggrel distich, which passed from 
mouth to mouth hke some of the bloody rhymes 
of a more recent, but ot English revolution — 

Let Charles and George do what they can, 
The duke shall die hke Dr Lambe ? 

A few days after the murder of Lambe a label 
was stuck upon a post in Coleman Street, which 
ran thus —“ Who rules the kingdom ?— The king 
— Who rules the king?—The duke —Who rules 
the duke?—The devil ”* 

On the Wednesday of the following week “his 
mayesty went with the duke (taking him into his 
ewn coach, and so nding through the city, as it 
were to grace him) to Deptford, to see the ships, 
where, having seen ten fair ships ready mgged 
for Rochelle, they say he uttered these words to 
the duke —“George, there are some that wish 
that both these and thou mightst both permwh 
But care not for them We will both perish to- 
gether if thou doest”* After these unequivocal 
indications it scarcely required a spirit from the 
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other world to intimate thet the life of the fa- 
vourite was in danger.’ But the gay and con- 
fident Buckingham proceeded te Portsmouth, 
where he was to embark for Rochelle. Upon 
Saturday, the 28d of August, “ bemg St. Bartho- 
lomew’s Eve,” wntes Howell, “the duke did rise 
up in a well-disposed humour out of bis: ed, and 
cut a caper or two, and bemg ready, and having 
been under the barber's hand (where the mur- 
derer had thought to have done the deed, for he 
was leaning upon the window all the while), he 
went to breakfast attended by a great company 
of commanders, where Monsieur Soubise came 
to him, and whispered him in the ear that Ro- 
chelle was relieved the duke seemed to slight the 
news, which made some think that Soubise went 
away disconterfted ” This admirable letter-wrrter 
is generally well-informed as to passing events, 
but 1t should appear that 1t was Buckingham 
who attempted to persuade Soubise that Rochelle 
was relieved Soubise knew very well that the 
place was not relieved, but he had other grounds 
for discontentment, and as no state secrets 
were kept, as scarcely a servant of the king or of 
Buckingham had the honesty to conceal what he 
could make money by disclomng, he probably 
knew that Secretary Carleton, who had at that 
moment arrived at Portsmouth with despatches, 
brought the duke orders to open a correspon- 
dence with Richelieu as soon as he should reach 
Rochelle, and abandon the French Protestants 
for the sake of an advantageous peace with Lous. 
Besides Soubise there were many refugees about 
Buckingham, and they were seen to gesticulate 
very violently in conversing with the duke. This 
was only the habit of their country when excited, 
but to the English 1t seemed as if they threatened 
his grace with actual violence The duke left 
his chamber to proceed to his carriage, which 
waa in waiting, still followed by the vooferating 
and gesticulating Frenchmen In the hall he 
was stopped by one of his officera, and at that 
moment he received a kmife in his left breast. 
He drew forth the weapon, and fell, 
and died with the word “ Villain!” upon his lips 
In the throng and confusion no one saw the hand 
that struck the mortal blow Suspicron fell upon 
the Frenchmen, who were with difficulty saved 
from the fury of the duke’s attendants Then 
some ran to keep guard at the gates, sume to the 
ramparts of the town. During this time there 
was a man who went into the kitchen of the 
very house where the deed was done, and stood 
there unnoticed of all. But when a multatude 
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times to an officer in the king's wardrobe, in Windsor Castle, to 
tell him to go to his son and warn him thet, unless he did 
something to ingratiate himaelf with the people, or at least to 
abate the extreme malice they bore him, he would be enffered 
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of xaptaina and rusnéd into the house, 
explaining, “Where is the villa 1—where is the 
‘bnttcher ?”-~that man calmly came forth amongst 
them, saying, “I am the man'—here 1 am!” 
They drew their swords, and would have de- 
spatched him on the sot but for the timely 
interference of Secretary Carleton, Sir Thomas 
Morton, and some others, who took charge of 
him till a guard of musketeers arrived und con- 
veyed him to the governor's house The assassin, 
who might most easily have escaped, had he 
been eo minded, had written a paper to declare 
his motive, :magining that he must perish on 
the spot, and leave no one to speak for him 
This paper was sewed in the crown of his hat, 
half within the lining, and was to this effect — 
“That map 1a cowardly base, aud deserveth not 
the name of a gentleman or soldier, that 18 not 
willing to sacrifice his life for the honour of his 
#iod, his king, and his country. Let no man 
commend me for the doing of it, but rather dis- 
commend themselves as the cause of it; for if 
God had not taken our hearts for our sins, he 
had not gone so long unpunished —John Fel- 
tou 993 

Mr John Felton, a gentleman by birth and 
education, was no stranger to many of the men 
and officers then collected at Portsmouth, amongst 
whom he had served on former occasions He 
had been a lieutenant in a regiment employed 
the preceding year in the wretched expedition 
to the isle of Rhé, but he had thrown up his 
commission in disgust because he saw another 
man promoted irregularly over his head, and 
because he was refused payment of his arrears 
According to his own account, he was a zealous 
Piotestant, his zeal amounted to fanaticism 
He was now thrust into a dungeon, and hormbly 
iaden with irons, and a royal chaplain was sent 
to commune with him Felton understood that 
this clergyman came not merely to offer ghostly 
comfort, but to search him as to his motives and 
accomplices, and he said to him—‘“ Sir, I shall 
be brief —I killed him for the cause of God and 
my country” The chaplain replied that the sur- 
geons gave hopes of the duke’s life “It 1s m- 
possible,” exclaimed Felton, “I had the power 
of forty men, assisted by Him that guided my 
hand.” The chaplain failed mm his mission, and 
the enthusiastic assassin was conveyed from 
Portsmouth to the Tower of London, there to be 
examined by bishops and lords of the council. 
On his road he was greeted with prayers and 
blessings by the common people, who regarded 
him as a deliverer.* 





' The original letter is in existence, and was a few years 
in the possession of Mr Upoott, of the London Institution 


% “As Felton the last week passed through Kingston-uppn- 


Thames, an old woman bestowed this salutation upon him .— 
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“The court,” says Clarendon, “was too near 
Portsmouth, and too many courtiers upon the 
place, to leave this murder (so barbarous in the 
nature and circumstances, the like whereof had 
not been known m England many ages), long 
concealed from the king His majesty was at 
the public prayers of the church, when Sir John 
Hippesly came into the room with a troubled 
countenance, and, without any pause in respect to 
the exercise they were performing, went directly 
to the king and whispered in his ear what had 
fallen out His majesty continued unmoved, 
and without the least change in his countenance, 
till prayers were ended, when he suddenly de- 
parted to his chamber and threw himself upon 
his bed, lamenting with much passion, and with 
abundance of tears, the loss he had of an excel- 
lent servant, and the horrid manne: m which he 
had been deprived of him, and he continued in 
this melancholic discomposure of mind many 
days Yet his manner of recetving the news in 
public, when 1t was first brought him in the pre- 
sence of so many (who knew or saw nothing of 
the passion he expressed upon his retreat), made 
many men beheve that the accident was not very 
ungrateful, at least, that 11 was very indifferent 
to him, as being nd of a servant very ungracious 
to the people, and the prejudice of whose person 
exceedingly obstructed all overtures made in 
parhament for his service And, upon this ob- 
servation, persons of all conditions took great 
license in speaking of the person of the duke, 
and dissecting all his infirmities, believing they 
should not thereby incur any displeasure of the 
king, 1n which they took very 11] measures, for 
from that time almost to the time of his own 
death, the king admitted very few mto any de- 
giee of trust who had ever discovered themselves 
to be enemies to the duke, or agaist whom he 
had manifested a notable prejudice ”* 

For the present Charles took the duke’s widow 
and children under his special protection, paid 
his debts, which were considerable, styled Buék- 
ingham his martyr, and ordered his body to he 
buried among the illustrious dead in Westminster 
Abbey He could not, however, venture upon a 
grand public funeral At ten o’clock at might, 
on the 18th of September, a coffin was borne on 
men’s shoulders, and in a poor and confused 
manner, from Wallingford House over against 
Whitehall to Westminster Abbey, there being 
not much above a hundred mourners, who at- 
tended upon an empiy coffin, for the duke’s corpse 
itself had been secretly interred the day before, 
as if it had been doubted the people in their 





‘Now God bleas thee, little David!’ quoth che—meaning he 
had killed Goliath . Some confidently report he shall be 
yeserved till the parliament, but others pray God he be not 
racked and put to death before.”—Meade, in Bilis * Hit. 
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madness might have surprwed it. As the empty 
coffin was carried along by night, to prevent dis- 
order, the train-bands kept guard on both mdes 
of the way, beating their drums to drown the 
voices of the people, and carrying their pikes and 
muskets upon their shoulders as in a march, not 
trailing them as was usual at a mourning! 
Felton, meanwhile, persisted in his assertion 
that he had no accomplices, and no motive but 
that of doing good to his country and the cause 
of the true religion* The Earl of Dorset, who, 
according to some accounts, was accompanied by 
Bishop Laud, went to the Tower and threatened 
the prisoner with the rack ‘Iam ready,” said 
Felton “yet I must tell you that I will then 
accuse you, my Lord of Dorset, and no one but 
yourself” The king was desirous of employing 
the rack; but the House of Commons had of late 
given many salutary lessons and warnings, and 
the judges unanimously declared that the use of 
torture had been at all times unwarrantable by 
the laws of England, and upon this declaration 
Charles declined to use his prerogative For 
some time Felton gloned in his deed, but at 
length, “through the continual inculcation of his 
majesty’s chaplains and others of the long robe,” 
he was induced to consider himself in the hght 
of a foul murderer It may be doubted, how- 
ever, whether he ever really regretted that Buck- 
ingham was removed When put upon his tral, 
he confessed the fact with which he was charged, 
but added, that he did it not maliciously, but out 
of an interest for the good of his countzy The 
attorney-general made a speech in aggravation of 
the offence, showing the high quality of the per- 
son killed, who was so dear and near a subject 
of the king’s, 80 faithful a servant to his majesty, 
so great a counsellor of state, a general, high- 
admiral, &c, &, and, producing the kmife in 
open court, he compared Felton to Ravaillac, who 
had murdered Henry IV of France Judge 
Jones asked Felton what he could say why judg- 
ment should not be given against him, without 
impannelling a jury or examining witnesses Fel- 
ton answered that he was sorry 7/ he had taken 
away so faithful a servant to his majesty as Mr 
Attorney had described the duke to be, and, 
hifting up his arm, he said, “This 1s the instru- 
ment which did the fact, I desire 1t may be first 
cut off.” The judge told him that, by the law, if 
a man strike in the king’s palace, he 1s to lose 
his hand, &., but it was not his majesty’s plea- 





1 Meade 

3 Meade says that it was reported he affirmed in the Tower, 
“‘that his only confederate and setter on was the remonstrance 
of the parliament, which he then verily thought in his souband 
conscience to be a sufficient warrant for what he did upon the 
Guke's person.” And Sir Dudley Carleton, who wrote a long 
sccount of the assassination to the queen, avers that Felton had 
said, at Portemouth, on his first arrest, “that, reading the re 


eure that they should proceed against him in 
any other way than that which the law had 
ordinarily determined in such cases, “You 
shall therefore,” said he, “have the law and no 
more,” and so gave sentence he should be hanged 
until he were dead Felton bowed and thanked 
his lordship He was hanged at Tybura, and 
his body, by the king’s orders, was sent down to 
Portsmouth and fixed on a gibbet.® 

In heu of Buckingham as commander of the 
expedition to Rochelle, Charles appointed the 
Earl of Lindsey, who sailed on the 8th of Sep- 
tember with a formidable fleet and army, which 
did no more than might have been done had they 
still been commanded by the favourite At the 
same time private negotiations were carned on 
with the French court by means of Mr. Walter 
Montague,‘ who was then a Catholic in heart, 
and, as such, averse to the Protestant Rochellers 
Landsey returned with dishonour, and soon after 
Rochelle, the last bulwark of the Huguenota, 
was taken by Richelieu When the siege began 
there were 15,000 souls within those walls, when. 
it ended there remained but 4000, and these half 
dead from famine 

Parhament, which had been fur- 

AD 1629 ther prorogued from the 20th of 
October to the 20th of January, met when the 
spirit of Protestantism was embittered by these 
events The first acts the commons did were to 
revive all committees of religion and grievances, 
and to take into consideration what things the 
liberty of the subject had been invaded 1n, against 
their Petition of Right, since the end of the last 
session Mr. Selden soon after reported to the 
house that the unpalatable speech which his 
majesty made in the lords the last day of the 
last session had been entered on the journals 
along with the Petition of Right, and the proper 
answer, by his majesty’s command But in fact, 
to the country Charles had suppressed the proper 
document, and circulated in its stead a copy of 
the petition with his first answer to it, which 
parliament had rejected The king’s printer being 
sent for to know by what authority he had sup- 
pressed the original impression and printed an- 
other with unwarrantable additions, answered 
that he had a warrant for it, and upon sending 
some of the members to his house, 1t was found 
that the clerk of the lords had sent the proper 
papers, that, during the sittaung of parliament, 
1500 copies of them had been printed, but very 


monstrance of the house of parliament, it came into his mind 


that, in committing the act of killing the duke, he should do 
his country great good service ” 

Rushworth, State Trials, Carleton and Meade, in Siiis, 

4 Montague was second son of the Earl of Manchester He 
afterwards publicly recanted, settled in France, was made com- 
mendatory abbot of Pontoise, and a member of the council to 
the queen regent, Anne of Austria 
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tew divulged; and that the day after the eesmon | I am glad to take this and all other oceasions 
was ended the attorney-general had sent for the | whereby you may clearly understand both my 
puter, and told him, as from the king, that he | words and actions for, as you are nearest in de- 
must not publish these papers—that the lord ' gree, so you are the fittest witnesses for kings. 
privy-seal, the Earl of Worcester, had told him | The complaint I speak of 1s for staymg men's 
as much, and that soon after the printer was | goods that deny tonnage and poundage. Tins 
sent for to court, and told that he must make a | may have an easy and short conelusion, if my 
new umpression, and pmnt the Petition of Right | words and actions be mghtly understood, for, by 
with the king’s first answer to it, and his ma- | passing the bill as my ancestors have had it, my 
& last speech m the lords The house was | by-past actions will be concluded and my future 
ignant at this double-dealmg ‘For this proceedings authomzed, which certamly would 
” Petation of Right,” said Selden, “we know how it ‘not have been struck upon 1f men had not ima- 
has been invaded since our last meeting Our | gined that I had taken these duties as pertaining 
liberties of life, person, and freehold have been | unto my hereditary prerogative, in which they 
invaded—men have been committed contrary to | are much deceived for it ever was, and still 1s, 
that petition No man ought to lose hfe or my meaning, by the gift of my people, to enjoy 
limb but by the law, and hath not one lately lost: it, and my intention in my speech at the end of 
his ears by order of the Star Chamber? Next, the last session was not to challenge tonnage and 
they will take away our arms, and then our legs, poundage as of 11ght, but de bene esse, showing 
and so our lives Let all see we are sensible of vou the necessity, not the right, by which I was 
this Evil customs creep in on us let us make | to take it until you had granted it unto me, as- 
a just representation thereof to his majesty” | suring myself, according to your general profes- 
But the attention of the house was presently | sions, that you wanted time, and not good-will, 
drawn away to the case of Mr Rolles,a merchant | to give tome” He proceeded to tell the com- 
and a member of the house, who complained | mons he expected that they, without loss of time, 
that his goods were seized by the officers of the ' would vote the tonnage and poundage, and so 
customs, for refusing to pay the rates by them , put an end to all questions ansing out of this 
demanded, although he told them what was ad- | subject ‘To conclude,” he proceeded, “let us 
judged to be due by law he would pay them | not be jealous one of the other’s actions, for, if I 
This case, which was only one of many, trans- | had been easily moved at every occasion, the 
ported the commons “Cast your eyes which | order made in the lower house on Wednesday 
way you please,” exclaamed Sir Robert Phillips, | night Jast might have made me startle, there 
“you see violations of the liberty of the subject | being some show to suspect that you had given 
Look on the privileges of this house They | yourselves the hberty to be the mquisitors after 
knew the party was a parliament man, nay, they | complaints, the words of your order being some- 
said if all the parliament was with him, or con- | what too largely penned, but, lookmg ito your 
cerned in the goods, they would seize them just | actions, I find you only hear complaints, not seek 
the same” ‘‘We have had good admonitions,” | complaints, for I am certain you neither pretend 
cnied Littleton, “and we have followed them | nor desire to be inquisitois of men’s actions before 
We have had moderation preached to us in par- | particular complaint be made” 
hament, and we follow 1t I would others did| The truth was, the commons were resolute to 
the like out of parliament. Let the parties be | be imquisitors of many men’s actions—men hike 
sent for that violated the liberties of parliament, | Laud and other bishops, counsellors, and mime- 
that they may have their doom” The king sent | ters, who attacked their consciences and their 
a message commanding them to stay any further | property The commons knew well that the 
debate or proceedings in that case until the mor- | voting of tonnage and poundage for hfe was a 
row at two o'clock in the afternoon, when his | comparatively modern practice, and they were 
mayesty was resolved to speak with both houses | determined not only not to vote these duties for 
in the Banqueting House at Whitehall On the | life, but not even for a term of years—no, not 
morrow—the 24th of January —the two houses | for a single year—unless they should see a change 
attended at the time and place appomted, and | in the conduct of the king They proceeded im 
Charlies thus addressed them, paying a compli- | the first place to the subject of religion, declaring 
ment to the lords at the expense of the commons | that the business of the kings of this earth should 
‘ The care I have,” he said, “to remove all ob- | give place to the business of the King of Heaven 
stacjes that may hinder the good correspondency, | For doctrine and discipline, and all mattens con- 
or cause @ misunderstanding betwixt me and this | nected with the church, Charles had grveu the 
parhament, made me call you hither at this tiny, | reins to Bishop Laud, who was not only resolved 
the particular occasion being a complaint lately | to introduce great and manifold changes, which 
moved in the lower house. For you, my lorde, certainly went to assimilate more and more the 
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establhahment to the Roman church, 
but .also to tolerate no delay or chasent-—to en- 
force conformity by :mprisonment, the puillory, 
the hangman’s whip and kmife Laud’s creed was 
Armunanism in the widest sense The commons 
coupled the two things together, and complained 
of the rapid increase of Arminianism and Papis- 
try, much resenting the fact, that of late not one 
Papst had been hanged for receiving orders mm 
the Church of Rome Mr Pym proposed that 
the house should take a covenant for the main- 
tenance of their religion and mghts, which were 
both mn danger, and he and other members in- 
veighed loudly touching the late introducing of 
idolatrous ceremonies in the church by Cosens 
and others As the sins of the land were deemed 
to be greater than its troubles, they ordered that 
a conference should be desired with the lords 
about a petition to the king for the ordering of 
a general fast The lords granted the conference 
and joined i the petition, which was granted by 
the king, with a few remarks which greatly n- 
ritated the petitioners The king admitted the de- 
plorable estate of the Reformed churches abroad, 
which was made the chief ground for the petition, 
but he told parliament that certanly fighting 
would do those churches more good than fasting 
“Though,” contmmued he, “I do not wholly dis- 
allow the latter, yet I must tell you that this 
custom of fasting every session 18 but lately be- 
gun, and I confess I am not fully satisfied with 
the necessity of 1t at this time” <A day or two 
after, the king sent a message to the commons to 
tell them that they ought to settle the question 
of tonnage and poundage before they meddled 
more with religion, and the court party, now 
weak and timid, made some speeches in recom- 
mendation of the message, but the Puritans only 
fell the more violently upon some of the bishops 
for introducing the new ceremonies They again 
indignantly asserted that Popery and Arminian- 
ism were jolmng hands to produce a Romish 
hierarchy and a Spanish tyranny On the 28th 
of January Secretary Coke delivered a second 
message from the king, telling the commons that 
his majesty expected rather thanks than a re- 
monstrance, that still he would not interrupt 
them, so that they trenched not on that which 
did not belong to them “But his majesty,” 
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' “Proclaimed in England by a despot, the Reformation 
began there in tyranny, scarcely born, she persecuted her 
partizans and her enemies ake Henry VI{I with one hand 
wajsed scaffolds for the Roman Catholics, with the other piled 
up faggota for the Protestants who refused to subscribe to the 
creed, and approve of the government which the new church 
received from him There were, then, from the outect two 
reformations—that of the king and that of the people the first 
unsettled and servile, more attached to temporal interests than 
to belief, alarmed at the movement which had given it birth, 
and thinking to barrow from Catholicism all that in separating 
from Ostholiciam it could retain , the other spontaneous, ardent, 
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added Coke, “still commands me to tell ou thet 
he expects precedency of tonnage and poundage.” 
Dark rumours were abroad of the king’s mten- 
tion to dissolve parliament as soon as they should 
vote the tonnage and poundage for I:fe, and “net 
soon to call another” The commons continued 
to occupy themselves with the subject ef rahgion, 
and they drew up a bref resolution, statmg that 
they held for truth the articles of rehgion as 
established by parliament in the reign of Hliza- 
beth, and utterly rejected the sense of Jesmts 
and Armimans On the 2d of February, instead 
of their bill of tonnage and poundage, they pre- 
sented to the king their “ Apology” for delaying 
that bill They complamed of his majeaty’s 
sending them tyo messages in three days, tellmg 
him that that manner of pressing the house was 
inconsistent with their orders and privileges On 
the followmg day Secretary Coke assured the 
house, in his majesty’s name, that he was mus- 
understood as to a command, which was not the 
meaning, but simply a desire on the king's part, 
for the sake of concord , that his majesty was as 
anxious as they were for the true faith, but must 
needs think 1t strange that this business of reh- 
gion should be only a hindrance of his affairs 
And, in the end, the king insisted on their pass- 
ing the tonnage and poundage bill, telling them 
they must not think 1t strange, 1f he found them 
slack, that he should give them such further quick- 
ening as he might find cause This message did 
Charles fat more harm than good the house 
stuck to their grievances, and went on debating 
about Popery and Arminianisam Mr Karton de- 
clared that the “two great bishops” (Laud and 
Neile) were the main and great roots of all those 
evils which were come upon them and their re- 
higion “Let us inquire,” added he, “what sort 
of men they have preferred in the church, and 
why” Everybody knew that Mainwaring, and 
Sibthorp, and Cosens, and other men obnoxsous 
for their Armimianism and their advocacy of an 
absolute monarchy—ndividuals condemned and 
sentenved by parhament—had been recently put 
upon the ladder of promotion, and the house 
now appointed a sub-committee to inquire into 
the pardons granted to those offenders, in scorn 
of their own justice ' 

In the course of the debates on this subject 


despising worldly considerations, accepting all the consequences 
of its ppneples—in a word, a true moral revolution, undertaken 
in the name and with the ardour of faith 

“6 United for some time—under Queen Mary hy commen suf- 
fering, and at the accession of Elisabeth by common joy—the 
two seformations could not long fail to separate and turn against 
each other And such was their situation, that politics became 
necessarily mized up in their debates In separating herself 
from the independent head of the Catholic church, the Anglican 
church had loet all ite own strength, and no longer held her 
rights or her power but an of the power and rights of the sore- 
weigns of the state She was thus bound to the cause of civil 
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there rose to speak, for the first time, a sturdy, | the east, and crossing ad omnem motum et gestum 
somewhat clownh-looking man, of about thirty | They complained of the bishops bringing men to 
years of age, with a slovenly coat and a neglected | question and trouble for not obeying their com- 
hat His speech was thick and graceless, but | mands in these respects, but they themselves 
there was an earnestness in his manner, & look of | called with stentoman voices for the persecuting 
command about his person, that imposed respect, | of the Papists and the exemplary punishment 
vf not awe It was Mr Olver Cromwell, the | of all teachers, publishers, and maintainers of 
new member for Huntingdon “I have heard,” | Popish opimons They required, moreover, that 
said Cromwell, “from one Di: Beard, that Dr | books hke those of Montague and Mainwaring 
Alablaster hath preached flat Popery at St Paul’s | should be burned, that some good order should be 
Cross, and that the Bishop of Winchester (Dr | taken for licensing books hereafter, that bishop- 
Neile) commanded him, as his diocesan, to preach : rics and other ecclesiastical preferments should 
nothing to the contrary And Dr Mainwaring, | be conferred by his majesty, with advice of his 
so justly censured for his sermons in this house, | privy council, upon learned, pious, and orthodox 
has been, by this bishop's means, preferred to a | men, that the bishops and clergymen thus chosen 
rich living If these are steps to church prefer- | should reside upon their charge, and that some 
ment, what may we not expect?” course might be taken in the present parhament 
The result of the whole inquiry was, that the | for providing competent means for the mainten- 
pishops and the court had in all cases taken the | ance of a godly, able mimster in every parish of 
obnoxious preachers and their principles, both po- | the kingdom? 
htical and theological, into special favour The| In the face of this resolute opposition, Char- 
sommons, however, did not altogethe: lose sight | les 1ashly determined, at all hazaids, to main- 
of illegal taxation They biought Acton, the | tam Laud and the merarchy Immediately after 
sheriff of London who had seized the merchants’ | the reading of the above articles, he sent to com- 
goods, on his knees to the bar of their house, | mand both houses to adjourn to Monday, the 
and thence sent him to the Tower They also | 2d of March, notwithstanding the mght which 
brought to their bar some of the officers of cus- | the commons claimed to fix their own adjourn- 
toms, who declared that they had made the seiz- | ment Thereupon the house adjourned, but, on 
ures by the king’s warrant, and one of the officers | the 2d of March, Sir John Ehot stood up, and, 
said he had been sent for and commanded by the | after expressing his duty to the king, once more 
king to give them no further answer The com- | denounced Armimanism, and then fell with his 
mons even brought the barons of the exchequer | whole weight upon the great Bishop of Winches- 
to account, and those high functionaries declined | ter and his greater abettor—*that 18,” continued 
justifying the legality of the measures which had | Ehot, “the Lord-t:easurer Weston, in whove per- 
heen pursued ' son all evil 1s concentrated, both for the mnova- 
On the 25th of February the sub-committee of | tion of religion and invasion of ou liberties, he 
religion presented a long and circumstantial re- | being now the great enemy of the commonwealth 
port, under the title of ‘ Heads of Articles agreed | I have traced him 1n all lus actions, and T find 
upon, and to be insisted on by the house” In | him building on those grounds laid by his mas- 
this paper no quaiter was shown to Laud and ; ter, the great duke, he, secretly, 1s moving for 
Arminianism They complained especially of the | this interruption, and, from this fear, they go 
publishing, by bishop’s license, of books in fa- | about to break parliaments, lest parliaments should 
vour of Popery, and of the suppressing of books | break them” Then the speaker, Sir John Finch, 
against Popery They asked, among many other | delivered a message from the king, commanding 
things, for the removal of candlesticks from the him “to adjourn the house until Tuesday come 
communion-table, which they said was now wick- | seven-nmight followmg”™ Several members ob- 
edly called a Aigh altar, for the removal of pic- | jected that this message was vexatious and ir- 
tures, lights, and nnages, and of praying towards | regular, and that 1t was not the office of their 
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despotism, and constrained to profess 1ts maxims in order to | Machtavels, to ¢upe them This 1s a wide spread report, but 
legitimate her own origin—to serve its interests in order to pre {| an untrueone I advise my reader to try precisely the opposite 
serve her own "-—Guizot, Hust of the English Revolution hypothese—to consider that his fathers, who had thought about 

1 Rushworth Whitelock Pail Hist this world very seriously indeed, were not quite so far behind 

Z “7 will venture to give the reader two little pieces of advice, | hand 1n their conclusions respecting 1t—that actually their 
which, 1f his experience resemble mine, may prove furthersome | ‘enthusiasms,’ sf well seen into, were not foolish, but wise— 
to him in this mquiry, they include the essence of all that I | that Machiavelism, cant, official jargon, whereby a man speaks 
have discovered respecting 1¢ — | openly what he does not mean, were, surprising as it may seem, 

‘The first 18, by no means to credit the wide spread report | much rarer than they have ever since been Really and truly 
that these seventeenth century Puritans were superstitious, it may m a manner be said, cant, parliamentary and other Jar- 
crack brained persons, given up to enthusiasm, the most part of gon, were still to mvent in this world O heavens! one could 
them , the minor ruling part beng cunning men, who knew how weep at the contrast!” —Cromvell’s Letters and Speeches, with 
to assume the dialect of the others, and thereby, as skilful Bluctdatwns, by Thomas Carlyle, vol 1 p 115 
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speaker to deliver any such commands—for the 
adjournment of the house properly belonged to 
themselves And then they said that, after they 
had settled a few things, they would satisfy hs 
majesty Sir John Ehot forthwith produced a 
remonstrance to the king against the illegal levy- 
ing of tonnage and poundage, and against the 
lord-treasurer, who “dismayed the merchants, 
drove out trade,” &c Ehot desired the speaker 
to read this paper, but the speake: said he could 
not, as the king had adjourned the house It 
was then proposed that the remonstrance should 
be read by the clerk of the house, at the table, 
but the clerk also refused And thereupon Ehot 
read it himself with much more effect than either 
of the officials could have pioduced, When Sir 
John had finished the reading, the speaker 1e- 
fused to put it to the vote, saying, “he was com- 
manded otherwise by the kmg” Mr Selden then 
got up and said, “Mr Speaker, if you will not 
put the question, which we command you, we 
must sit still, and so we shall never be able to 
do anything” The speaker replied, that he had 
an express command from the king, so soon as he 
had delivered his message of adjou1 nment, to rise 
And thereupon he rose, but Hollis, son to the 
Earl of Clare, Mr Valentine, and other members 
of that stamp, forced him to sit down again, and 
held him fast to his char At the same time 
some of the patriots locked the doors of the house, 


~ 





' In the ‘‘ Relatzons of the most famous Kingdomes and Comnon 
wealths thorowout the World, published at the signe of the Sunne 
in Paul’s Churchyard, London, 1630, ’ we find a copious descrip 
tion of England as at this period, previous to the convulsions 
under Charles I , and fully justifying those authors who repre 
sent it as hemng eminently prosperous after the long peice the 
country had enjoyed under the pacific James After comparing 
the English court, nobility, gentry, and citizens, with those of 
the continental nations, and finding the advantage everywhere 
on his own countrys side, the author, who here at least 18 no 
Italian, speaks of the husbandmen o: yeomen as follows — 

‘But, indeed, 1f you would have cause of wonder, then looke 
upon the husbandman, and compare him to men of hke ranke 
in other places, and J believe, upon mature consideration, our 
adversaries will repine at their felicities, and our fnends em 
brace our noble freedomes with desire of mmitation 
* ig * * * * * * * 

‘‘In Ireland he 1s termed a churle, in England 2 clowne 
but look on him truly as he hveth indeed, and you shall finde 
him a careful) maintainer of his family, in continued descents, 
and in time past he would not have altered his addition of mech 
Yeoman, for the vainglorious title of mch Gentleman You shall 
see them dwell in neat houses, manors, lordships, and parks, 
to the annuall value of a thousand pounds sometimes their 
sonnes knighted, their daughters well bestqwed, their other 
children so dispersed, that lawyers, citizens merchants, are 
raised throughout the kingdome, from the sonnes and kindred 
of these countrimen Yea, you shall see them invited to the 
court by service, or promotion, and knowing that the breath of 
kings advanceth or deyecteth, cun attend the good houre, and 
such graces as a prince's favour may distribute to a well deserv 
ing subject 

‘Thus liveth our countriman, and 1s able, though but a 
farmer, to lodge you sweetly and handsomely, to set a peeco of 
plate on the cupboord, five or six dishes of good fare on the 
table, with fresh and fine linnen, and a cheerefull welcome 
He 1s so nurtured beades that he can tell his lawyer a formall 
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and brought up the keys to the table Sir Tho- 
mas Edmonds and other members of the house, 
who were privy counsellors or courtiers, rushed 
to the release of the pimoned speaker ‘“God’s 
wounds!” cried Hollis, “he shall sit stall till it 
pleases us torse” <A rude scuffle ensued, during 
which the speaker shed an abundance of tears 
As the courtiers were too weak to release him, he 
at last sat still, and said, crying more than ever, 
“Twill not say J wll not, but J dare not T have 
his majesty’s commands I dare not sin agamst 
the express command of the sovereign” Selden 
then delivered a constitutional speech on the du- 
ties of a speaker of the House of Commons, and 
told him that he ought to proceed and put the 
remonstrance tg the vote, but the speaker “still 
refused, with extremity of weeping and supph- 
catory orations Sir Pete: Hayman, a gentleman 
of his own county and of his own blood, told him 
that he blushed at being his kinsman, that he 
was a disgrace to his country—a blot to a noble 
family, that all the mconvemences that night 
follow—yea, even to the destruction of parlia- 
ment—would be considered as the issue of his 
baseness by poste:ity, by whom he would be 1e- 
membered with scorn and disdain” Sn Peter 
ended by recommending, that 1f he would not do 
his duty, he should be brought to the bar of the 
house, and a new speaker chosen at once? 

As neither advice nor threats could prevail 





tale, and complaine to the Justice if 1 farre better man wrong 
him And finally, in a carowse of good liquor of his own 
brewing, can chaunt it with the poet, Anglia lbera gens, cul 
lebera mens,” &c 

From the picture that follows of the busy commercial activity, 
and industrial prosperity of England, one may easily imagine 
what an excitement and discontent must have been caused from 
the attempts made by the crown to interfere with the free course 
of capital and labour by the establishment of monopolies and 
other unjust and myudicions restrictions 

“Concerning tiaffike and imployment at sea, what kingdome 
hath more commodities within itselfe, wanteth lesse, or 1s better 
furnwhed from fuirame parts? So that whether for game sake 
they make sale of the best things, or that there 18 a secret in 
importation, or that our merchants are curious in selecting the 
choicest, I know not, but am sure that our England 1s the very 
shop of the world, and magazine of natures dainties If it be a 
blessing for every man to eat nnder his owne roofe, to sit with 
the pleasure of conversation in his orchard or garden, to enjoy 
the fruits of the earth with plentie, to lve in neighbourly gra 
tuities, having 11 a manner om doores open all mght, to have 
many children, serv ints, and store of cattell, to purchase great 
estates, marry our daughters beyond expectation, and strengthen 
one another in worthy families, and suitable kindred, then 
looke upon England and tell mee, where 18 the hke?” 

To the same effect 1s Mrs Hutchinson's exquisite description 
of England at the time of her birth in 1620 —“‘ Brittaine hath 
bene as a garden enclosed, wherein all things that man can 
wish, to make a pleasant life, are planted and grow in her owne 
soyle, and whatsoever forreigne countries yield to encrease ad 
muration and delight, are brought in by her fleetes The people, 
by the plenty of their country, not being forced to toyle for 
bread, have ever addicted themselves to more generous employ- 
ments, and bene reckoned allmost in all ages, as vailliant 
warriours as any part of the world sent forth,” &o —See the 
Life of Mrs Lucy Hutchineon, written by herself, prefixed to 
her Afenous of the Life of Colonel Hutchinson 
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on the speaker, und as they well knew they | come here this day, to declare to you, my lords, 
would not again be allowed the opportunity of | and all the world, that 1t was only the disobe- 
expressing their sentiments im parliament, the | dient carnage of the lower house that hath caused 
commons hastily drew up a protest under the | this dissolution at this time, and that you, my 
following heads —“1 Whosoever shall bring 1m | lords, are so far from being causers of it, that I 
innovation in religion, or by favour seek to ex- | have so much comfort in your lordships’ caamage 
tend or introduce Popery or Armuinianism, or | towards me, as I have cause to distaste their 
other opinions disagreeing from the true 01 or- | proceedings Yet that I may be clearly undet- 
thodox church, shall be reputed a capital enemy | stood, I must needs say, that they do mistake me 
to this kingdom and commonwealth 2 Who-| wonderfully that think I Jay the fault equally 
soever shall counsel o1 advise the taking and | upon all the lower house, for, as I know there 
levying of the subsidies of tonnage and poundage, | are many as dutiful and loyal subjects as any are 
not being granted by parliament, 01 shall be an | in the world, so I know that it was only some 
actor or mstrument therein, shall be lkewise | xpers amongst them that had cast this mist of 
reputed an imnovator in the government, and a | diflerence before their eyes, although there were 
capital enemy to this kingdom and common- | some amongst them that would not be infected 
wealth 3 If any merchant or other person what- | with this contagion—msomuch that some of their 
soever shall voluntarily yield 01 pay the said | speaking (which mdeed was the general fault of 
subsidies of tonnage and poundage, not beimg ; the house on the last day) did show their obe- 
granted by parhament, he shall hkewise be re- dience To conclude, my lords, as those evil- 
puted a betrayer of the liberty of England, and | affected persons must look for then rewards, so 
an enemy to the same” As Mr Hollis read , you that are here of the higher house, may justly 
these articles he was loudly cheered by the house | claim from me that protection and favour that a 
While they were reading, the king, who had ! good king oweth to his loyal and faithful nobihty 
hurried down to the House of Lords, and who , And now, my lord keeper, do what I have com- 
was perplexed at not seeing the speake, sent a, manded you” Then the lord-keepe: said, “My 
messenger to biing away the serjeant with his | lords, and gentlemen of the House of Commons, 
mace—2a symbol almost as important as the the king’s majesty doth dissolve this parliament ” 
speaker, and without which there could be no/| And thus, flattering the lords, and threatening 
house But the members stopped the serjeant, | the commons, Charles ended his third parha- 
and, taking the key of the door from him, gave | ment, on the 10th of March, 1629! 
it toa member of the house to keep safe and| But before the closing scene the king had laid 
sure Not seeing serjeaut or mace, the king de- | his hands upon some of those whom he called the 
spatched the usher of the black 10d to call up the | “aepers” Eliot, Hollis, Selden, Valentme, Con- 
commons, that he might dissolve the parhament, ‘ton, Hobart, Hayman, Long, and Strode, the 
but the commons refused to receive either the | members who had been the most active in getting 
black rod or his blach message When Charles | up the protest, and keeping the speaker in his 
heard this he grew furious, and, sending for the | chair, were summoned by warrant (dated the 5th 
captain of the pensioners and his guards, he ot- | of March) before the privy council With the ex- 
dered them to force the doo, but the commons, ception of Long and Strode they all presented 
m the meanwhile, having voted their protest, | themselves, but refused to answer out of the 
and adjourned themselves to the 10th of March, | house for the thmgs they had said m 1t, and they 
had 11sen and were gone were thereupon committed to the Tower Long 
Upon the 10th of March the king went down | and Strode surrendered upon the issuing of a 
to the lords with the proclamation for the dissolu- | proclamation for their arrest, and they were sent 
tion of pailament, which had been signed on the | to join their friends The houses of Ehot, Hollis, 
3d Several members of the lowe: house were | Selden, Long, and Valentine were forcibly en- 
in the lords when the king arrived, but the com- | tered, their studies broken open, and their papers 
mons had not been summoned as was usual, and = geized by the king’s warraut 
their speaker was not present as he ought to Charles 1¢sued a long declaration to all his 
have been ‘ My lords,” said Charles, “I never | loving subjects, explainmg the causes which 
came here upon so unpleasing an occasion there- | moved him to dissolve the last parhament, but 
fore many may wonde: why I did not rather | every step he now took only added to the exas- 
choose to do this by commission, it being a general | peration of the people Being fully resolved to 
maxim of kings to lay harsh commands by their | proceed in the Star Chamber agaist the mem- 
ministers—themselves only executing pleasing | bers of parliament whom he had committed to 
things But, considering that justice 1s as well an- ! the Tower, he propounded a series of questions to 
swered 1n commending and rewarding of virtue, | the judges, who again were found somewhat less 
as punishing of vice, I thought 1t necessary to! ‘it Rushworth Whudock Parl lat 
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complyimmg than was expected Judge White- | people would no longer give the slightest credit 
lock afterwards (and we believe timidly and pri- | to his most solemn promises The Attorney- 
vately) complained agamst this way of sending | general Heath recited old authorities to prove 
to the judges for their opimions beforehand, and | that prisoners committed by the sovereign or the 
said, that 1f Bishop Laud went on im this way, | privy council were not bailable The judges, 
he would kindle a flame in the nation At the | howevei, wrote “a humble and stout letter” to 
same moment of excitement the High Commus- | the king, declaring “that by their oaths they 
sion Court and the Star Chamber passed several } were to bail the prisoners, but thought fit, before 
harsh sentences, and on the 22d of March the | they did 1t, o1 published their opimons therein, 
king issued a proclamation, which was interpre- | to inform his majesty thereof, and humbly to ad- 
ted by many as meaning a determination on his | vise him (as had been done by his noble pro 
part to discontinue parliaments altogether, unless | genitors in like case), to send a direction to his 
he could reduce the House of Commons to be the | justices of his bench to bail the prisoners”? The 
instrument of hiswill ‘‘ We have showed,” said | Lord-keeper Coventry would not tell the judges 
Charles, “ by our frequent meeting our people, | whether he had shown this, their letter, to the 
our love to the use of parliaments, yet, the late king or not , butdissembled the matter, and told 
abuse having for the present driven us unwil- | them that they must attend lus majesty at Green- 
lingly out of that course, we shall account it| wich There the kimg received them in a man- 
presumption for any to prescribe any time unto | ne: which showed he was displeased with them, 
us for parhaments, the calling, continuing, and| and he commanded them not to dehvei any 
dissolving of which 1s always in ow. power, and | opimon im this case without consulting with the 
shall be more inclinable to meet m parhament | rest of the judges These judges, obviously by 
again, when ou people shall see more clearly | royal command, delayed the business, and so 1t was 
into our interests and actions, and when such as | put off to the end of the term When the Court of 
have bred this interruption shall have received | King’s Bench was ready to deliver its opinion, 
then condign punishment” He afterwards gra- | the prisoners, by the king’s command, were re- 
c1ously told the nation that he would not over- | moved from other places of confinement to the 
load his subjects with any more burdens, but | Tower, so that the writs of habeas corpus hav- 
satisfy himself with those duties that were re- | ing been addressed to then former keepers, who 
ceived by his father, which he neither could nor | of course could not produce them, the prisoners 
would dispense with, but should esteem them un- | were not forthcommg to claim the right of bail 
worthy of his protection who should deny them ' | They were thus detained in close custody during 
The apprehensive, or that numerous class | the whole of the long vacation which ensued * 

which, for the sake of excitement, exaggerate | Towards the end of the vacation the judges 
calamities, spoke 1n corners of Towe1-hill and | were commanded to attend at Serjeants’ Inn, as 
the block, or Tyburn and the gallows, but the | his majesty had urgent need of their services 
arbitrary faction could not venture upon such | Upon Michaelmas Day—the day appointed—the 
extieme measures, and the 1mptisoned members, | judges attended, and then the Chief-yustice Hyde 
in the end, met with nothing but illegal fines in | and Judge Whitelock were sent by the lord 
addition to then harsh imprisonment When | keeper to advise with the king at Hampton Couit 
they sued for their habeas corpus, and were | There the privy council was sitting, but Charle 
brought up before the Court of King’s Bench, | took the two judges aside, and told them he was 
the court lawyers made a return that they were | willmg the imprisoned membeis should be ad- 
detained for notable contempts, and for stirring | mitted to bail, notwithstanding their contumacy 
up sedition, as alleged in a warrant under the | in refusing to declare that they were soriy for 
king’s sign manual Their counsel argued against | having offended him, and he also told them that 
the legality of the proceeding, and made a stand | he should abandon the Star Chamber proceed- 
on the king’s expheit confirmation of principles | ings, aud prosecute them m the King’s Bench 
and precedents in the Petition of Right The | The answe of the judges, who felt what was 
king’s counsel slurred over that graat constitu- | mght, but who weie not bold enough to oppose 
tional enactment, and the Attorney-general Heath | the king, did not give entire satisfaction—for 
—“a fit instrument for those times”—quibbled | Charles spoke disrespectfully of theu “oracles 
and evaded, and set up the old tyrannical doc- | and riddles ”* 

trine of imprisonment at the king’s will In 
this manner—this wretched irritating manner— 
did Charles and his tools endeavour to explain 





















































2 Whateloch 
¥ Wintelock State Trials At the same time this paltry trick 
was played off upon other less conspicuous victims ‘Some 


away every confirmation of constitutional rights | constables and other mean men, committed by the council, and 
bringing their habeas corpora, were removed from pursuivant 


ery concession made to the peop le, till the to pursunvant, and could have no benefit of the law "— Whitelock 
1 Ryme | 4 Whitelock : 
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Upon the first day of Michaelmas term, the pri- 
soners, who had been already thirty weeks 1n close 
confinement, without resort of friends or family, 
debarred from the use of books, and pen and 
ink, were brought into court and ordered not 
only to find bail for their present charge, but 
sureties for ther good behaviour in future 
They refused to give these sureties, but were 
ready with bail for their appearance to answer 
the present charge The judges intimated that 
they would accept the same per- 
sons both for sureties and bail, 
but the captives were determined 
not to tie their tongues and fetter 
‘then own hands by making their 
friends answerable upon so tick- 
lish a pomt as good behaviour, 
which was to be judged of by 
the king and his munisters 
They all firmly refused to give 
the; sureties in any shape, and 
thereupon they were all sent back 
to the Tower 

The attorney-general then ex- 
Inbited an information in the rT 
King’s Bench against Sir John Pi | 
Ehot, Mr Denzil Hollis, and M) a 
Valentine Sir John was charged : 
with words uttered in the house 
of commons, and more par- 
ticularly with saying that the 
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as we think him the greateat offender and the ring- 
leader, shall pay to the king a fine of £2000, and 
Mr Hollis a fine of 1000 marks, and Mr Valen- 
tine, because he 18 of Jess ability than the rest, 
shall pay a fine of £500” And to all this all the 
other justices, with one voice, assented’ Long, 
who had been pnicked shenff of Wyltshire, was 
not brought mto the King’s Bench for his con- 
duct 1n the house, but mto the Star Chamber, 
for attending 1n parliament when he was bound, 
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privy council and judges had conspired to | as sheriff, to be present in his own county This 
trample under foot the liberties of the subject | was a revival of an old manceuvre, and people 


—that no man was ever blasted m the House 
of Commons but a curse fell upon him, &e 
Hollis and Valentine were charged with the 
tumult on the last day of the session, when the 
speaker was forcibly held down in the chau’ The 
defendants put in a plea excepting to the juris- 
diction of the court —‘“‘ Forasmuch,” as 1t was 
alleged, ‘‘as these offences are supposed to have 
been done im parliament, they ought not to be 
punished 1n this court, or any other except in 
parhament” The judges, upon demurrer, over- 
ruled this plea, and the prisoners refused to put 
in any other Upon the last day of the next 
term judgment was given against them upon a 
nihil diet by Mr Justice Jones But, heavy as 
was then offence, Jones assured the prisoners 
that their pumshment should be laid on “ with a 
hght hand,” and then he delivered sentence— 
“1 That every of the defendants shall be 1m- 
prisoned during the king’s pleasure Sir John 
Ehot to be imprisoned m the Tower of London, 
and the other defendants 1n other prisons 2 That 
none of them shall be delivered out of prison until 
he give security im this court for his good beha- 
viour, and have made submission and acknowledg- 
ment of his offence 


understood perfectly well that Long’s severe sen- 
tence, condemning hin to a fine of 2000 marks, 
imprisonment dming the king’s pleasure, and a 
public submission, was solely on account of his 
behaviour im the House of Commons 

Previously to the passing of these tyrannical 
sentences against members of parliament, a mer- 
chant had felt the ruthless severity of the court 

Richard Chambers was summoned before the 
privy council for refusing to pay any further 
duty for a bale of silks than might be demanded 
by law The bale of goods had been seized by 
the ofhcers, but this was not deemed punishment 
enough, and Charles wanted an opportunity to 
re-state his principle, in scorn of the Petition of 





1 Parl Mist ¢ Rushworth State Trials 

2The Star Chamber stood on the eastern side of New Palace 
Yard, and was originally a portion of the royal palace It ob 
tained the name of Camera Stellata, or Star Chamber, from the 
walls or ceiling having been ornamented with stars, but the 
building 1n use for the meetings of this court from the end of 
the reign of Elizabeth until ita abolition in 1641, although pro 
bably bwilt on the ste of the elder chamber, was evidently of 
the Elizahethan era, as the letters E R, and the date 1602, ap- 
peared over one of the doorways It was pulled down in 1836, 
for the erection of the new houses of parhament Our view 
exhibits the interior of the principal room, from a sketch made 


3 Sir John Ehot, masmuch | just before its demolition 
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Right, that he could lay on duties by preroga- 
tive Smarting under his wrongs, and foreseeing 
the deplorable consequences that must ensue if 
this arbitrary principle were established, Cham- 
bers told the privy council “that merchants had 
more encouragement, and were less screwed and 
wrung, in Turkey than in England” For these 
words an information was preferred against 
him in the Star Chamber, and that detestable 
court, declaring itself of opimion that the words 
were intended to make the people believe that 
the happy government under which they hved 
was worse than a Turkish tyranny, forthwith 
sentenced Chambers to pay a fine of £2000, and 
to sign a written acknowledgment that he had 
spoken the words insolently, contemptuously, 
seditiously, falsely, and maliciously The honest 
merchant signed a paper, but of a very diffe- 
rent kind fiom that required, for 1t was to this 
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effect —“ All the above contents and submission, 
I, Richard Chambeis, do utterly abhor and de- 
test, as most unjust and false, and never till death 
will acknowledge any part thereof” And being 
a devout man, a Puritan or Precisian, he sub- 
joined several texts of Scripture, one of which 
was—“ Woe unto them that devise imquity, be- 
cause 1t 18 in the power of their hand” His fine 
was immediately estreated into the exchequer, 
where he pleaded Magna Charta and other sta- 
tutes against the fine by the king and his coun- 
cil, it not beimg by legal judgment of his peers, 
but the barons would not suffer his plea to be 
filed Afterwards Chambers brought his habeas 
cor pus, but the judges remanded him, and after 
twelve years’ imprisonment, and a long waiting 
for satisfaction €or his losses from the long Par- 
hament, this champion and martyr of law and 
right died at last in want } 
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Symptoms of Charles’s arbitra: y purposes—Sir Thomas Wentworth goes over to the Royalists— His mse and ascen- 
dency—Others follow Wentworth’s example—Counsellors of Charles—Wars of England at this period—The 
Thirty Years’ war—Victories of Giust wus Adolphus— Capture of Magdeburg by Tilly—Contrast of the Swedish 
with the Imperial armies—Charles mgns a treaty of peace with Spain—Hus secret agreement with Spain 
against the Netherlands—Counter proceedings of Charles in Flanders and Brabant—His negotiations there 
through Sir Balthazar Gerbier—GCerbier's report of his proceedings—Charles offers to become the protector 
of these states against France and Spam—The ncyotiation terminates unsucccssfully—Charles sends aid to 
Gustavus Adolphus—Charles persists 1n lovying tonnage and poundage—He revives old feudal 1mposts—His 
oppressive modes of raising money—Their injurious effects - Intolerant conduct of Bishop Laud and the High 
Church party— Laud’s persecution of Alexander Leighton—Resistance of the Puritans—Prynne’s Histrio-Mas 
tuz—Character of the work—Tnal of Prynne for pubhshmg 1t--Scvere sentence passed upon him—Visit of 
Charles to Scotland—His coronation therc—Arbitrary proceedings against the Scottish church—Duplicity of 
Charles’s proceedings in the Scottish parliament—Laud becomes Archbishop of Canterbury—His offensive 
measures in the building of churches—His Romish form of consecrating them—His :mposition of fines for 
repairing St Paul’s—His partiality for clorical celibacy —His defence of painted church windows— His mno- 
vations among the clerzy—His promotion of his creatures —Dishike of the Puritans at these proceedings—The 
Book of Sports republished and restored—Laud’s growing influence and rule—Hhs spiritual despotism over 
the United Kingdom and its dependencies 





) VERYTHING now went to spread 
F| the conviction that Charles in- 
tended to throw off for ever the 
restraint of parliament, and to 
| rule undisguisedly asean absolute 
king The orthodox pulpits were 
made to shake with loud expoundings of the 
Divine right, and about this time a pamphlet 
was put forth advising the king to have no more 





yt 


1 Whitelock, Rushworth 

2It was proved, however, that this precious production was 
not written for Charles, but for his father James, many years 
before, and that it was now made public and “bruited” by the 
patriotic party in order to put their fellow-subjects on their guard 
against the encroachments of despotism But the pamphlet 


parliaments, recommending to him the example 
of Lows XI of France, who had put down par- 
haments in that kingdom, and submitting a re- 
gular scheme of despotism to be upheld by a 
military police? But still there were circum- 
stances which might seem to indicate that Char- 
les thought rather of managing the House of 
Commons, by winning over some of its most in- 
fluential members, than of taking the more des- 
soarcely contained a principle that was not cherished, and even 
acted upon more or less openly, either now or,soon afterwards, 
by Charles, and Laud, and Wentworth At court the queen was 
constantly talking of the difference between a quast king, hke the 


Kings of England, and a real, mighty king, like tht absolute 
sovereigns of her own country and family 
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perate step alluded to Perhaps, however, he 
considered the services of such eminent men as 
Sir Thomas Wentworth, Sir Dudley Digges, 
Noye, and Littleton, to be worth the purchasing, 
parliament or no parliament, for the country 
contained none more able, and then piomptness 
in apostatizing gave him a reasonable gi ound for 
believing that they would not be deterred by a 
wense of shame, or by scruples of conscience, 
fram going any lengths in the service of their 
new master Wentworth, the most renowned of 
the company, had gone over to the cout some 
time before this After: beg one of the stu- 
diest of the reformers and boldest declaimeis im 
the House of Commons—after suffering impri- 
sonment for refusing to contiibute to the forced 
loan—this eminent person, a gentleman of York- 
shire, who boasted his descent, by bastardy, from 
the royal line of the Plantagenc ts, out of a very 
ignoble rivalry, and an ambition for rank and 
titles (even his friends could find out no pwer 
motives), made his peace with Buckingham a short 
time before that favourite’s death, and sold him- 
self, body and soul, to the court He had his 
rewaid, and the splendour of it, no doubt, served 
as a decoy to other patriots of Ins stamp He 
was elevated to the peerage by the title of Baron 
Wentworth, he was caressed by the king he 
was taken to the bosom of Laud, and by the end 
of the year 1628 he was made a viscount and lord- 
president of what was called the Comt of York, 
or the Council of the North Fiom the first 
moment he obtained power he used it against his 
former political associates without mercy or re 
morse, and 1t may be that, from that very mo- 
ment, the paity set down the rencgade for a 
sacrifice whenever the wheel of fortune should 
turn in then favour The indisputable and com- 
manding abilities of the man also made them 
hate him the mote because they feared him Sir 
Dudley Digges, though a spinted debater and a 
man of talent, had been known for some time to 
be without principle, and, upon being offered the 
post of master of the rolls, he closed at once 
with the bargain, and turned round upon “ the 
vipers,” as the king called lis former friends, 
the leaders of the opposition Noye and Little- 
ton, both distinguished lawyers, followed the 
same course Noye was made attorney-general, 
Littleton solicitor-general Being thus placed in 
a position to explain and stretch the pre: ogative, 
they did that work apparently without a blush 
at the recollections which were but as of yester- 
day, when they combated for the mghts of parha- 
ment and the liberties of the people There was 
no new king’s favourite in heu of Buckingham, 
for the Earl of Holland was rather the favourite 
of the queen (scandal said her paramour) than of 
Charles Holland, however, like the extravagant 
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Hay, Earl of Carlisle, had a seat at the council 
table, where alyo sat the pompous Arundel, ea 1- 
marshal, the contemptible, horse-whipped Ea:l 
of Montgomery, his brother, the Earl of Pem- 
broke, and the Earl of Dorset, who, one and all, 
thought more of pleaswe than of busmess, and 
were content that the king should ruin himeelf 
or the nation, provided they could have their en- 
joyments Charles's two secretaries of state at 
tlis time were Sir John Coke and Sir Dudley 
Carleton , his chancello:, or :athe: lord-keeper, 
was Lord Coventry, lis lord privy-seal the Earl 
of Manchester, and his lord-treagurer the Lord 
Weston, whom Ehot had denounced in the last 
session as the gieat enemy of the commonwealth 
But all these counsellors together had not the 
power over the king of Wentworth and Laud 
The rise of the churchman had been forwa:ded 
rather than checked by the assassination of his 
great pation Buckingham Charles knew that 
he had loug been in the habit of writing for the 
duke, and guiding him im matters of busimess he 
called Laud ito the privy counail, and proniused 
to raise him to the primacy as soon as it should 
please Heaven to remove old Archbishop Abbot 
It should seem that, on a close: acquaintance, the 
sympathies of the king and bishop chimed to- 
gether wondtously well, and that, while Laud 
adored the Divine right of kings, Charles em 
braced with the zeal of a crusader the right of 
the bishops to coerce the faith of his people 

All this time England was at war with France, 
Spain, and, m effect, with the Emperor of Ge1- 
many, but so insignificant were the events that 
rose out of this state of hostility, compared with 
the events at home, that the minutest historians 
scarcely devote a pagetothem Indeed, without 
any compalison with the impoitant transactions 
at home, the warlike operations in which the 
English were actively concerned were paltry and 
wolthless 1 themselves, being, mm fact, little 
more than an exhibition of Charles’s weakness 
With France he had gone to war without 1eason, 
and he was glad to make a peace without honou, 
abandoning the Fiench Protestants to their fate, 
and scarcely mentioning the cause of his siste1 
and brother-in-law the Palatine This peace 
with Fiance was made public in the spring of 
1629, and in the following year, notwithstand- 
ing the praygrs and tears of his wife, who would 
have prolonged the war, because France was still 
at war with Spain and the whole house of Aus- 
tria, Charles concluded a peace with Philap, the 
pacification of King James being assumed as the 
groundwork of the treaty 

But the other belligerents on the Continent 
were carrying on the Thirty Years’ war, which 
arose out of the Bohemian insurrection, with 4 
very different spirit The Lion of the North had 
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started from hie lair—Gustavus Adolphus had | 1n flames, which consumed both quick and dead 


crossed the Baltic on the 24th of June, 1630, and 
rushed into Germany for the support of Protes- 
tantism and the humbling of the Emperor Ferdi- 
nand A series of most brilliant victories was 
obtained by the daring Swede, who was 1n close 
league not only with the Protestants of the Em- 
pire but with the French, who, guided by the 
bold policy of Cardinal Richelieu, now omnipo- 
tent in France, stretched then aims in all direc- 
tions, across the Alps, the Pyrenees, to the fron- 
tiers of the Spanish Netherlands, to the Rhine 
and the Elbe Savoy was not only overrun, but 
almost entirely conquered, and in Italy the car- 
dinal dictated terms to the pope, who, as much 
out of necessity as out of inclination, had adhered 
to the house of Austria and to the emperor, who 
was considered as waging a religious war against 
heretics When Gustavus Adolphus entered 
Germany, the power of the emperor was almost 
everywhere predominant Hus generals, the fe- 
rocious Tilly, the bloody Pappenheim, the ambi- 
tious Maximilian of Bavana, and Wallenstein, in 
whom all these qualities were united in their 
extreme proportions, had crushed the power of 
the Protestant states, and laid waste, with every 
circumstance of cruelty, the termtories of frends 
and foes Wallenstein had been removed from 
command by the jealous fears of Ferdinand, who 
at one time fancied that the fortunate and aspir- 
ing general aimed, if not at the imperial crown, 
at the old crown of Bohemia, Maximilian of Ba- 
varla was rejoicing in the possession of the Pa- 
latinate, which he had helped to win from his 
cousin Frederick, but Tilly and Pappenheim 
were still in the field with a vast army of veteran 
troops, so flushed with their many recent victo- 
ries, that they called themselves invincible But 
they were soon found to be no match for the 
highly disciplined, hardy tioops from old Scan- 
dinavia, led on by a hero and great tactician 
The courtiers at Vienna told the emperor that 
the Swede was but a king of snow, who would 
melt away as he approached the south, but the 
Swede continued his onward course, and there 
was no melting away, or, if there was, it was of 
that nature which releases the avalanche from the 
mountain, to thunder through and overwhelm 
the valley beneath The only event that clouded 
the joy and success of the Protestants was the 
capture of the rich and Protestant city of Mag- 
deburg, which was effected by Tilly and Pappen- 
heim while the Swedes were occupied in another 
direction The ferocious Tilly let loose his wild 
Croats, Walloons, and Pandours upon the devoted 
citizens, who were massacred without distinction 
of age or sex When they had sacked the rich- 
est houses they set fire to the rest, and, a violent 
wind rising, the whole town was soon wrapped 


In less than twelve hours one of the finest cities 
of Germany was reduced to an unsightly heap of 
ruins and ashes, and 30,000 of its industrious 
inhabitants had perished by different kinds of 
deaths, but all hormble Such a tragedy had not 
often been perpetrated in modern wars the sack 
of Magdeburg excited horror throughout the civi- 
hzed world, but the Protestants consoled them- 
selves with the belief that 1t must be followed 
by the curse of the Almighty—and, 1n fact, 1t was 
the last of the emperor’s successes in this war 
We are called upon to mention the moral and 
devout bearng of the victonous Swedes, both 
because 1t was rare and beautiful im itself, and 
because, 1n the course of a few years, 1t became 
the model of thgt Enghsh army which termin- 
ated the Civil war Inthe Imperial army, which 
also professed to fight for the blessed cause of 
religion, there reigned only immorality, lust, 
cruelty, and disregard of all the virtues and de- 
cencies of life in the army of Gustavus, on the 
contrai y, every fault was punished with severity , 
but, above all, blasphemy, violence to women, 
stealing, gaming, and fighting duels Simplicity 
also of manners and habits was commanded by 
the military laws of Sweden, and in the whole 
camp, and even im the king’s tent, there was 
neither silver nor gold plate The eye of the 
sovereign observed as carefully the morals of his 
troops as their biavery Every regiment was 
obliged to form itself in a circle round 1ts chap- 
lam for mornmg and evening prayers, and this 
pious act was then performed in the open air! 
It was in the month of November, 1630, that 
Charles signed his solemn treaty of peace with 
Spam Pluilip, not in the treaty, but a private 
letter, promised Charles to restore to his brothet- 
in-law, the Palatine, such parts of his territories 
(they must have been very considerable) as 
were then occupied by Spanish troops, and to use 
his best endeavours with his near relative, the 
empeior, to reinstate the expelled prince as he 
was before his acceptance of the Bohemian crown 
And Charles, as a fitting return, entered upon a 
secret contract, whereby he agreed to unite his 
arms with those of Spain for the subjugation of 
the Seven United Provinces, which his great pie- 
decessor Elizabeth had so largely contributed to 
free from the oppressive Spanish yoke Charles, 
as a share of the spoil, was to have and to hold 
Zealand and other territories There had been a 
talk of this precious scheme before, when Charles 
and Buckingham were at Madrid wooing the 1n- 
fanta But now the matter went so far that the 
agreement was signed by Charles’s ambassador, 
Cottington, and by Olivares, who was atill the 
favourite and prime minister in Spain All this 
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had been done in the closest secrecy—not a breath 
of the mystery had got abroad, but Charles, see- 
ing the violence of his Protestant subjecta, even 
when they knew nothing of this projected league 
with Papists against a Protestant people, might 
easily divine what would be their fury when the 
scheme should be broached and carried into ope- 
ration It appears to have been this considera- 
tion that mduced him to hesitate in ratifying 
the agreement which he had allowed his minister 
to sign Thereupon Philip, of course, considered 
himself freed from the promises he had made 
concerning the Palatine A few months after, 
Charles went into a project the very reverse of 
that he had recently entertained Flanders and 
Brabant, which remained to Spain and the pope 
after so many years of sanguinary warfare, had 
become the scenes of discontent, or, at least, a 
certain party had conceived the notion of erect- 
ing them into independent states The King of 
Engijand forthwith despatched to them Sir Bal- 
thazar Gerbier, a native of Antwerp, a good 
painter, a distinguished critic in the fine arts, an 
excellent penman, and a very accomplished man 
of buyiness or intrigue, who had passed from the 
service of Buckingham imto that of Charles On 
the 14th of August,’ 1632, GerIner, writing from 
Brussels, informed his employer that those states, 
perceiving that the Spamards were no longer 
able tu defend them and then religion, were de- 
termined to make themselves fiee states, drive 
out the Spamards, contract alliances with then 
neighbours, and conclude a peace with the Hol- 
Janders The infanta and the Spanish council, 
he said, were already greatly alarmed and on the 
alert, for they had received advertisements from 
England, that those states were resolved to shake 
off the Spamards and make themselves free 
“The infanta,” continues Gerbienx, “showed the 
said letters to Su. Peter Rubens, who told me that 
they bore such information as would hazaid the 
lives of many in these countries” The Fiench 
had been already in this field of intrigue, offer- 
ing assistance, for 1t was an idea among them at 
least as old as the time of Henry IV, if not of 
Louris XI, that the Rhine was the prope: and 
natural boundary of then fine kingdom, and no- 
body better understood how to work by indirect 
means than Cardinal Richelieu The party with 
whom Gerhier was intriguing in Flanders and 
Brabant, indeed, suspected that the F:ench aimed 
at a conquest, nor were they less suspicious of 
the intentions of their neighbours the Holland- 
ers, Who also had offered them assistance These 
part.culars, Gerbier says, were communicated to 
him by a person in disguise, who had chosen an 


1 From an allusion in this letter to a previous despatch, it 
appears that Gerbier had been at his secret work ever since the 
month of June —Hardwicke State Papers 
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hour 1n the night for the dangerous conference, 
and who had the appearance of being a man of 
Ingh rank “He spoke to me,” contimues the 
secret agent, “as in the name of a whole body 
which aimed to be supported by an alliance with 
England, to counterbalance France, who, instead 
of a confederacy, prepared means to bring these 
provinces into subjection, which to prevent, the 
support of England was conceived to be the 
strongest remedy, and therefore 1t was desired I 
should procure, under your majesty’s hand and 
seal, power to hear (under profound secret) what 
was 80 considerable, that, showing my authoriza- 
tion, and engaging my word for secrecy, I might 
know not only the party, but be sure 1t was no 
French” The party, however, were no patriots, 
for one of the first of their proposals was to ob- 
tain for themselves Enghsh court distinctions— 
ribbons and garters? ‘I was very attentive,” 
says Gerbier, “unto this discourse, my mind still 
fixed on the proverb, Difidentia est mater pru- 
dentie, not being certain but that this person 
might be sent on purposely to sound me, if Eng- 
land was desirous of the subversion of the Span- 
ish government Wherefore my first answer was 
with admiration, feigning not well at first to com- 
prehend their design, and with much difficulty 
these high resolutions, less their success , consid- 
ered the troubles past and present amongst them, 
intimating thereby that I lived not here to forge 
factions, but that, withal, England ought to be 
accounted as them best and most considerable 
neighbourhood, both for its situation, strength by 
sea, commerce, and affection of the people, who 
have always lived in good intelligence with these 
countries, being from France whence all the stirs 
proceed, as the histories do bear record The 
said person promised then that, upon the proour- 
ing of my authorization, he would make known 
himself, desiring that no time might be lost 

And seeing the hives of great persons might run 
hazard by the discovery of these designs, I find 
myself bound in charity and loyalty not to com- 
municate them any further than to you: majesty, 
who may impart them unto your prudent coun- 
cil, as in your 1o0yal wisdom shall be thought 
fitting, 1t being the request made by the secret 
party Your majesty may be pleased to weigh 
the glory which will 1.edound unto your majesty 
from this alhance, which, excluding the Spaniards 
for ever from this part of the world, will serve 
as an assured rampart to other countries, neigh- 
bouis, and allies of your majesty, and free them 
from any change or invasion” Gerbier went 
on to give the king more particulars touching 
“the great business,” telling him how cautious 
he had been to prevent all subject of suspicion in 


| the King of Spain's ministers, and how he had 
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been continually pressed by the person in disguise | to jom withal than the Seven United Provinces 
to know whether they could count upon Charles’s | can be” Having arranged for the clergy, who 
assistance Charles immediately rephed by let- | were to be raised from the lowly condition of 
ter, written secretly, and all unhisown hand The | Presbyterian pastors depending on the voluntary 
business, he said, was so great that, merely to | contributions of then flocks, into mchly-endowed 
manage it, he was forced to trust somebody, but, | and high-t tled Episcopal dignitanes, Secretary 
as secrecy was especially necessary, he had only | Coke, who, no doubt, wrote under the dictation 
trusted Secretary Coke He told Gerbier that, | of Charles, proceeded to deal with the nobility, 
as he was 1n peace and friendship with the King | bidding Gerbier to declare to them at large, and 
of Spain, 1t would be against both honour and | on all occasions, how much better 1t would be for 
conscience if, without any just cause or quairel, | them to adhere to a potent king like the King of 
he debauched his subjects from their allegiance | England than to a popular and factious govern- 
“But,” continued the king, “since I see a likeli- | ment hke that of the Hollanders “Amongst 
hood (almost a necessity) that his Flanders sub- | those boors,” continues the secretary, “where all 
jects must fall mto some other king’s or state’s | are equal and capable of the highest places, their 
protection, and that I am offered, without the | honours and degrees can have no pre-eminence, 
least intimation of mane, to have a share therein, | but be subject to fhe affronts of the baser sort, 
the second consideration 1s, that 1t were a great 1m- | without civility or respect, which noble minds 
prudence 1n me to let slip this occasion, whereby | cannot endure” From the nobility he passed to 
I may both advantage myself and hinder the | the merchants and base traders, and from these 
overflowing gieatness of my neighbours” He | to the native soldiery, tellung Gerlner how to deal 
was willing, he said, to take the }notection of | with these classes mm order to draw them to the 
these people into his hands, as they flew to him ; hing’s interest This underhand negotiation was 
without his seeking if he did not protect them | prolonged through many months, the King of 
others would, and the King of Spain, instead of | England wishing the conspirators to declare then 
being offended, ought to be pleased, for if he, | country independent, and the conspirators wish- 
Charles, did not interfere, then the States would | ing him to give them something more than gen- 
fall into the hands of Philip’s enemies 01 rebels | eral and vague promises At last the Spanish 
“And therefore,’ continued the royal casuist, | court, which had some clue to the secret corte- 
“upon great consideration I have sent you power | spondence from the beginning, discovered the 
to treat with these disguised persons, and do} whole,’ and reinforced its army in Flanders and 
hereby authorize you to promise them, nm my | Brabant, and thereupon the plot fell to the 
name, protection against anybody but the King | giound If such proceedings had taken place be- 
of Spain, and to defend them fiom him and all | tween private mdividuals, no one would hesitate 
the world else from injuries” Tins letter, with | as to the prope: epithet to be applied to them, 
a commission to Gerbier, was inclosed in a de-| but they had been so common between kings and 
spatch written by Secretary Coke, who told the | governments, that we think Charles's conduct on 
agent that the commission was as full as could be | this occasion has been censured with undue se- 
expected, secrecy not now permitting more for-| verity He acted precisely as the great Elizabeth 
malities ‘“ Your instructions,” said the secre- | had done, and even at a much later and morally 
tary, “will be made more paiticular and full | better age, English statesmen would not have 
when the parties discover themselves, and when | hesitated to do as much in the same dark man- 
you send word what they offer and what they re- | ner to counteract the intrigues of othe: states, 
quire” On the 24th of September, Secretary Coke | and more especially to prevent the French from 
wrote again to instruct him how to convince the | making themselves masters of the Low Coun- 
Cathohe states of Flanders and Brabant that | tries 

France was not to be thought of, and that Eng-| Charles now concluded, o1 rather renewed, a 
land was their surest refuge, which would best | treaty with Gustavus Adolphus, and undertook 
agree both with their ecclesiastical and temporal | to send 6000 men to join that victorious sovereign 
estates, “both which,’ continues the secretary, | in the heart of Germany But, as there was no 
running in search of arguments to prove how | declaration of war with the emperor, he thought 
nicely and nearly the Anglican church could | it proper and delicate to make it appear as if 
agree with the Roman, “you must endeavour to | this force was raised in Scotland by the Marquis 
persuade to be of the same, for their churchmen, | of Hamilton on his own account, and without 
you say, are the most active for this change, and, | the king’s knowledge When Hamilton was get- 
if it had not been for the scandal of religion, they | ting ready, Donald, Lord Reay, and Major Borth- 
would have expressed themselves for a treaty | wick accused the marquis of raising troops to 


with England before others Yet England, 1 Lord Cottington, then ambassador at Madrid, was accused 
mn respect of religion, 1s far more proper for them | of divulging the whole business to the Spanish court 
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usurp the crown of Scotland Hamilton em- 
barked with his httle army—“ but so httle care 
was taken of provisions and accommodations for 
Ins men that they were brought into a sick and 
shattered condition, so that they mouldered away 
in a short time, and the marquis was forced to 
return to England without gamimg any great 
1enown by this action, wherem he neither did 
service to the King of Sweden nor to himself, or 
to the Protestant cause m Germany”' When 
Hamilton returned, Charles received him into as 
great favour and trust as eve1 

We cannot condense half of the carcumstances 
which occurred at home between the dissolution 
of the parliament of 1629 and the calling that of 
1640—circumstances which discontented the mass 
of the English people, and which gave zeal to the 
timid or lukewarm—fury to the zealots We shall, 
however, try to explain, in as few words as pos- 
sible, the most important of these provocations 
In eontempt of the Petition of Right, the king 
persisted in levying tonnage and poundage, even 
augmenting the rates on sundiy kinds of goods, 
and ordering that the goods of such as refused 
payment should be instantly seized and sold 
The commons had denounced the man as a trai- 
tor that should pay these illegal taxes And, at 
the same time that Charles thus availed himself 
of the resources of modern commerce, he ar bitra- 
rily revived certain feudal uses or abuses Henry 
III and Edward T, when their poverty obs: ured 
the chivalry, had mtroduced the practice of 
summoning their inilitary tenants, worth £20 
pe: annum, to receive at their hands the costly 
honom of kmghthood many declined this hon- 
our, and were allowed to compound by paying 
a moderate fine Elizabeth and James had both 
availed themselves of this ancient prerogative, 
and the change in the value of money rendered 
it more oppressive than formeily, though only 
persons esteemed worth £40 per annum were 
now subjected toit In many instances,1n James's 
time, the sheriffs purposely neglected to serve 
these writs, and many persons, when they were 
served took no notice of them, but now Charles 
appointed a regula: commussion to attend solely 
tu this vexatious method of raising money, and 
these commissioners called upon all landed pro- 
pnietors, rated at £40, to pay their fines for not 
being knighted When any resistance was offered, 
the parties were dragged into the expensive law 
courts, and there imvariably cast, and forced to 
pay, or thrown into prison Nor was there any 
fixed rule or rate, for, when any man was a 
known Puritan o) Precisian, or otherwise ob- 
noxious to the court, he was made to pay a great 
deal more than another Nor was the practice 


limited to those who were liable as military or feu- 
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dal tenants, leasees who held no land by any such 
tenure, merchants whose fortunes had msen from 
bales of goods, and not from the sword or lance, 
were called upon to pay, were prosecuted and 
persecuted Its said that £100,000 were thus 
screwed and squeezed out of the subject, and 
the king preferred this method to meeting and 
agreeing with the House of Commons The most 
intolerable sufferings of the people had arisen in 
the old time from the atrocious game or forest 
laws This bloody and disgraceful code had been 
allowed in good pait to drop into desuetude, but 
tharles resolved to revive at least all such parts 
of it as mnght tend to the mcrease of his revenue 
The Ea1l of Holland was appointed to hold a 
court for the recovery of the king’s forestal rights, 
o1 those lands which had once belonged to the 
10yal chases In this manner people were driven 
from many tracts which they and their fathers 
had long occupied as their own, gentlemen’s 
estates were encroached upon, and, as he king 
was the litigant, the opposite party, even if he 
gained his cause, which m such circumstances he 
had but shght chance of domg, was distressed or 
ruined by the costs of the action, which he had 
to pay whether he was the lose: or the winner 
The Earl of Southampton was reduced almost to 
poverty by a decision which deprived him of huis 
estate adjoining the New Forest in Hampshire 
In Essex the royal forests grew so large that 
people said they had swallowed up the whole 
county Rockingham Fo.est was increased from 
a circuit of six miles to one of sixty miles, and 
all trespassers were punished by the imposition 
of enormous hnes “ Which burden,” says Cla- 
rendon, “ lhighted most upon persons of quality 
and honour, who thought themselves above ondi- 
naly oppressions, and were therefore lke to re- 
member 11 with more sharpness”? To enlarge 
Richmond Park, Charles deprived many proptie- 
tors, not merely of their rights of common, but 
also of their freehold lands It should appear 
that he afterwards gave some compensation, but 
the act at first had in it all the worst features of 
a cruel and plundering despotism The House 
of Commons had scarcely rendered a service more 
important to the nation than by insisting on the 
suppression of monopoles but now the king 
began to revive those abuses also, and, for the sum 
of £10,000, which they paid for their patent, and 
for a dutv of £8 steiling upon every ton of soap 
they should make, which they promised to pay 
the king without vote of parhament, he chartered 
a company with exclusive privileges to make 
soap These incorporated soap-boulers, as a part 
of their bargain, received powers to appomt 
searchers, and they exercised a sort of inquisition 
over the trade Such dealers as ressted their 
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bishop Bancroft, and was an emphatic flattever 


account, were handed over to the tender mercies | of the king When in the month of May, 1630, 


of the Star Chamber 
lowed in the erection of a similar company of 
starch-makers, and 1n a great vanety of other 
granta, till monopolies, in transgression or eva- 
sion of the late statute, became as common as 
they had been under James and Ehzabeth' And 
no less unjust proceedings of other kinds, some 
of them ridiculous, some scandalous, all very 
grievous, were set on foot, the envy and reproach 
of which (we should say just/y) fell to the king, 
the profit to other men— for the expense of col- 
lection was enormous, and only a small portion 
of the money ever reached the royal coffers °* 
Proclamations, which James had carried to such 
excess, and which had been branded by parha- 
ment, were again brought mto play, and arbi- 
trary fines were exacted from such as disobeyed 
these proclamations, which were in themselves 
illegal The late Biitish Solomon had decided 
in his wisdom that the plague and other great 
mischiefs were solely owing to the excessive and 
constantly imcreasing size of London, and he had 
proclaimed over and over again that people must 
not be so wicked and so foolhardy as to build 
any more houses in the metropolis But lis 
proclamations were disregarded —the judges had 
declared them not to be accordmg to law, and 
the Londoners had gone on building faster than 
ever Charles, who was more steady in wiong 
proceedings than his father, appomted a comnus- 
sion to examine into this growth and increase, and 
to make money of those who had built the new 
houses In general the latter got off by paying 
a fine equivalent to three years’ estimated rent 
of their houses, and an annual tax to the crown, 
but m some instances the houses were knocked 
down, and the owners made to pay a penalty, 
besides suffering this destruction of their pio- 
perty ° 

And, as if all these were not sufficient causes 
of disgust and irritation, there were the galling 
and high-handed proceedings of the earl-mai- 
shal’s court, which will be described moie parti- 
cularly hereafter But what more than any- 
thing heaped fuel on the doomed head of the 
king was the conduct of the High Church party, 
led on by Laud = This bishop 1s allowed, by one 
of his warmest admirers, to have beeisa zealot in 
his heart, “of too warm blood and too positive a 
nature,” but he followed the course of Arch- 
. \ For a full list of these monopohes, see Rymer, and the reports 
of the debates of the Long Parliament 

2 Clarendon says, that of £200,000, drawn from the subject 
by such ways, in a year, scarce £1500 came to the king s use 02 
account 

3 Rushworth gives several most arbitrary proceedings in the 
Star Chamber against men who had built houses in contraven 
tion of the king 8 proclamations 

4 Sir Philip Warwick 8 Memous 

Vou Il 


This precedent was fol- | Henrietta Mana gave birth to a puinee, after- 


wards that godly king Charles II , Laud baptized 
the infant, and composed a prayer upon the oc- 
casion, in which was the petition—“ Double his 
father’s graces, O Lord! upon him, 7f a be possi- 
ble” Bishop Wilhams, the ex-lord-keeper, now 
in disgrace, and almost a patriot, forgetting lus 
own performances in former times, called this 
“three-miled flattery and loathsome d?vinity ” 
A few months after composing this prayer, Laud 
called before nm, in the Star Chamber, Alex- 
ander Leighton, a Scotchman and a Puritan 
preacher, for writing against the queen and the 
bishops in a book, entitled, A2 Appeal tothe Pur 
lament, or Sion Plea against Pielacy The 
tone of the book was disiespectful and fanatic, 
but we lose sight of its demerits m the atrocious 
punishment of the author, who vainly pleaded, 
m the Star Chamber, that he had offended 
thiough zeal, and not through any personal 
malice He was degraded from the mimistiy, 
publicly whipped in Palace Yard, placed im the 
pillory for two hours, had an ear cut off, a nostril 
slit, and was bianded on one of his cheeks with 
the letters S S, for “Sower of Sedition” After 
these detestable operations he was sent back to 
his prison, but, at the end of one short week, 
before his wounds were healed, he was again 
dragged forth to public whipping, the pillory, 
the knife, and the brand, and afte: he had been 
deprived of lus other ear, split in the other nos- 
til, and burned on the other cheek, he was thiust 
back into his dungeon, there to he for hfe After 
ten years, indeed, Leighton 1egained his liberty, 
but it was by the mercy neithe: of Laud nor 
Charles, but through that parhament which de- 
stroyed alike the bishop and the king’ 

Bhnd to the almost inevitable consequences of 
persecution, Laud neglected no oppoitumnty of 
enforuing conformity By his advice Chailes had 
issued a proclamation forbidding all preachers 
to condemn Arminianism or to enter upon that 
controversy Though not yet the chief of the 
Anglican chuch, for old Abbot, the A1chbishop 
of Canterbury, was still living, Laud wielded 01 
directed all its thunders In consequence of the 
increasing severities of his ghostly rule, the Pun- 
tans now began to emigrate in large numbeis to 
North America, preferring a wilderness with 1¢- 
hgious hberty to their native country without 1t 
The pilgrim fathers chiefly settled im New Eng- 
land Those who 1emained at home were shai p- 


ee 





5 “The severe punishment of this unfortunate gentleman 
many people pitied, he being a person well known both for 
learning and other abilities, only his untempered zea) (as his 
countrymen gave out) prompted him to that mistake "—Rush- 
worth He was the father of the celebrated Archbishop Leigh 
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ened and embittered by persecution, and by the 
whole tone and manner of Charles's court, which, 
be 1t said, though moral, or at least decent, com- 
pared with that of James, was far from being so 
pure and exemplary as it has been described by 
certain wniters' Being pretty well shut out 
from the pulpit, and hunted down in their con- 
venticles—having no other valve through which 
to let off their rarified feelings—they had re- 
course to the shackled press In Hilary term, 
1634, by which time Laud was primate, Mr 
Wilham Prynne, a bartiste: of Lincoln’s Inn, 


— 





WittiaM Prynnr —From a print by Hollar 


was brought mto the Sta Chamber, together 
with Michacl Sparkes, “a common publisher of 
unlawful and unlicensed books,” William Buck- 
mei, and fou other defendants, upon imforma- 
tions filed by the Atto:ney-geneial Noye The 
oftence chaiged was, that Mi Piynne, about the 
eighth year of Charles's reign (beg the cmrent 
year), had compiled and put in print a hbellous 
volume, entitled by the name of //vst).0-Mastir, 
the Player's Scowge, or .bctor’s Tragedie, which 
was directed against all plays, masks, dances, 
masquerades, && = And although he knew well 
that his majesty’s royal queen, the lords of the 





‘The letters of Garrard and of Conway, m the Stiafford Cor- 
respondcnce, several of the contemporary memoim and even 
oocasional passages and hints m Clarendon s great but one sided 
woik, will fully bear out our statement as to the morals of 
Charless court The words of Lord Sundeiland have often been 
quoted That nobleman writing from the army to his wift, 
says that the mdeconcy of the language he heard in the camp 
was 80 great, that 1t made him fancy himeelf at court —Sydneu 
Papers 

? Prynne had already undergone some persecution He was 


one of the first to attack the arbitrary ductrines of Montague — 
Heviin 
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council, &c , were, in their public festivals, often- 
times present spectators of some masks and 
dances, and many 1ecreations that were tolerable 
and in themselves sinless, and so declared to be 
by a book printed in the time of his majesty’s 
royal fathe:, yet Mr Prynne, in his book, had 
railed not only against stage-plays, comedies, 
dancings, and all othe: exercises of the people, 
and against all such as frequent or behold them, 
but furthe: in particula, against hunting, public 
festivals, Christmas keeping, bonfires, and may- 
poles, nay, even against the dressing up of houses 
with green ivy” He was also accused of di- 
rectly casting aspersions upon her majesty the 
queen, and of sturimg up the people to discon- 
tent avamst his majesty the king, whom he had 
treated with “terms unfit for so sacred a person ” 
The fact was that Prynne was «a learned ascetic, 
who consuientiously believed that plays, and 
masks, and othe: sports, in which the queen 
and court indulged to excess, were unlawful to 
Chiistians, and he paticularly attempted to de- 
monstirate, mn his book of a thousand pages, that 
“by divers arguments and by the authority of 
sundry texts of Scarpture— of the whole prinutive 
church = of fifty-five synods and councals— of 
seventy -one fathers and Chistian writers before 
the year of ow Lord 1200—of above 150 foreign 
and domestic Protestant and Popish authors 
smice- of forty heathen philosophers, &e —and of 
ow own English stitutes, magistrates, univet- 
sities, writers, preachers — that popular stage- 
plays are sinful, lewd, ungodly spectacles, and 
most pe:nicions cor uptions ” A gamst masks and 
dancing (the last a dange1ous thing to touch when 
there was a French queen on the throne) Piynne 
wis equally severe But the whole tenor of the 
book, according to Noye, was not less against the 
orthodox Chuich of England, than agamst their 
sacred majesties “The music in the church,” 
sud the attorney-general, “the charitable term 
he giveth 1t 1s, not to be a noise of men, but 
tather a bleating of brute beasts choristers bel- 
low the tenor as 1t were oxen, bark a counter- 
point as a kennel of dogs, 10a1 out a treble hhe a 
soit of bulls, grunt out a bass as it were 7 num- 
be: of hogs” Laud was also incensed at Prynne’s 
bestowing some praise upon the factious book of 
Di Leighton Prynne’s book had been written 
four yeal% ago, and the gieate: pait of it had 
been printed, if not published, two years ago, 
but 1t happened that, at the moment it was 
mentioned to the king by the bishop, Henrietta 
Mania was 1ehearsing a part which she shortly 
afterwaids acted in a play or pastoral with her 
maids of honour® Hence every abusive term 








3 “That which the queen’s majesty, some of her ladies, and 
all her maids of honour, are now practising upon, 1s a pastoral 
penned by Mr Walter Montague, wherem her majesty is pleased 
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was held to be directed against her majesty | not leas than to hell 


Charles was greatly exasperated, but it 1s said 
that he would have let the matter drop, and the 
author go unpunished, if 1t had not been for the 
activity of Laud and his chaplains In mention- 
ing that the tribunal was the Star Chamber, we 
have sufficiently indicated that Prynne’s sentence 
must be atrocious “ For the book,” said the 
Lord Chief-justice Richardson (encowaged into 
eloquence by the approving nods of Laud, who 
was present during the whole trial, as he gene- 
rally was at all the most important 01 most arbi- 
trary Star Chamber prosecutions), ‘ for the book, 
I do hold 1t a most scandalous, famous libel to 
the king’s majesty, a most pious and religious 
king, to the queen’s majesty, a most excellent 
and gracious queen (he could not praise her reli- 
gion because she was a Roman Catholic), such a 
one a3 this kmgdom neve enjoyed the like, and 
I think the earth never had a better It 15 scan- 
dalous to all the honomable lords and the king- 
dom itself, and to all sorts of people I say eye 
never saw, hor ear ever heard of such a scanda- 
lous and seditious thing as this mis-shapen mon- 
ste 15 Yet give me leave to read a word 
or two of 1t, where he cometh to tell the reasons 
why he writ this book —because he saw the 
niunber of plays, play-books, play-hauntersy, and 
play -houses so exceedingly incieased, there being 
above 40,000 play-books, being now moire vendi- 
ble than the choicest sermons What saith he m 
his epistle dedicato1y, speaking of play-books ?— 
They bea so big a price, and aie printed on far 
bette: paper, than most octavo and quarto Bibles, 
which hardly find +o good a vent as they, and 
then come in such abundance, as they exceed all 
number, and ’tis a year’s time to peruse them 
over, they ale 80 multiphed and then he putteth 
in the margin Ben Jonson, &c, pimted m better 
paper than most Bibles Stage-players, Ac, 
saith he, none are gaimeis and honoured by them 
but the devil and hell, and when they have taken 
their wills in lust here, their souls go to eternal 
torment hereafte. And this must be the end of 
this monster’s hormble sentence He saith, so 
many as aie in play-houses are so many unclean 
spirits and that play-haunteis are little bette 
than incarnate devils He doth not only con- 
demn all play-wiiters, but all protectors of them, 
and all beholding of them, and dancnfg at plays, 
and singing at plays, they are all damned and 


to act a part, as well for her recreation as for the exercise of her 
Enghel Ben Johnson (who I thought had been dead) hath 
written a play against next term, called the Wagnetic Lady’ —~ 
Letter from Mr Pory to Sir Thomas Puckering, in Su H Ella 
In proposing the sentence of Michael Sparkes, the printer 
of Prynne s book, Cottington had said, ‘I do fine Sparkes £500 
to the king, and to stand in the pillory, without touching of his 
eays, with a paper on his head to declare his offence, and it is 
most necessary in these times, and fo, the pillory to be in Paul’s 
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I beseech your lordships, 
but in a word, to give me leave to read unto you 
what he writes of dancing It 1s the devil’s pro- 
fession, and he that entereth into a dance enter- 
eth into a devilish profession, and so many paces 
in a dance, so many paces to hell” All this was 
Puiitanism run mad—the being righteous over- 
much, at the expense of the lightest and bright- 
est enjoyments of all ages and all climes, but how 
it could be made sedition, and almost high trea- 
son, we know not, unless 1t were by connecting 
it with the fact—which was not done openly — 
that the queen was a great dancer, and by hold- 
ing it to be seditious and treasonable to hint that 
a queen could go tu the place so often mentioned 
by the lord chief-justice Thuis high functionary, 
however, went on to make out his case upon other 
grounds “He writeth thus that Nero’s acting 
and frequenting plays was the chiefest cause that 
stirred up others to conspne his death 

And, in mother place, that Tiibelhus Pollo 1¢- 
lates that Martian, Herachus, and Claudius, 
three worthy Romans, conspired togethe: to mur- 
dex Gallienus, the emperor, a man much besotted 
and taken up with plays, to which he hhewise 
drew the magistrates and people by his lewd ex- 
ample Now, my loids, that they should 
be called thiee worthy persons that do conspire 
an emperot’s death, though a wicked emperon, it 
14 no Chistian expression If subjects have an 
ill pimce, many, what 1s the remedy?) They 
must pray to God to forgive him, and not say 
they are worthy subjects that do kill him” After 
sundry mvectives, which the prisoner head, 
standing behind that other fierce persecutor of 
the Puritans, Bishop Neile, the lord chief-justice 
concluded —“f Mi Prynne, I must now come to 
my sentence, though I am very sory, for 1 have 
known you long, but nowI must utterly forsake 
you, fo. I find that you have forsaken God, his 
religion, and your allegiance, obedience, and hon- 
our, Which you owe to both then excellent ma- 
Jesties, the rule of charity to all noble ladies and 
persons in the kingdom, and forsaken all good- 
ness Therefore, Mr Pivnne, I shall proceed to 
my censwie, wherein I agree with my Lord Cot- 
tington — Fist, for the burning of yow book in 
as disgraceful a manner as may be, whether in 
Cheapside o: Pauls Churchyaid, for though 
Paul’s Churchyard be @ consecrated place, yet 
heretical books have been burned in that place! 





Chuichyad” Here Laud had exclaimed, evidently to the 
annoyance of Cottington “Jt 13 a consecrated place’’ “1 cry 
your grace meicy,’ said my Lord Cottington, ‘‘then let it be 
in Cheapaide ’ 

This talking of consecrated places was rather new to the 
English Protestants, but Laud was now ceremoniously conse 
crating churches, churchyard, &c , to the horror of the Puritans 
The lord chief justice might have said that not only had hereti 
cal books been burned, but blood also spilt in St Pauls Church 
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And because Mr Prynne is of Lincoln’s Inn, and 
that his profession may not sustain disgrace by 
his punishment, I do think it fit, with my Lord 
Cottington, that he be put from the bai and 
degraded in the university, and I leave it to my 
lords the lord-bishops to see that done, and for 
the pullory, I hold 1t just and equal, though there 
were no statute for it In the case of a high 
crime it may be done by the discretion of the 
court, 80 I doagree to that too =I fine him £5000, 
and I know he 18 as well able to pay £5000 as one- 
half of £1000, and perpetual imprisonment I do 
think fit for him, and to be restrained from wmt- 
iug—neither to have pen, mk, nor paper, yet 
let him have some pretty prayer-book, to pray to 
God to forgive him Ins sins, but to write, in good 
faath, I would never have him for Mi Prynne, 
I do judge you by your book to be an inaolent 
spirit, and one that did think by this book to 
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devil having put spectacles on his nose, says that 
all is bad, no recreation, no vocation, no condi- 
tion good , neither sex, magistrate, ordmance, 
custom Divine or human, things animate and 1n- 
animate, all, my lords, wrapped up in massa dam- 
nata—all m the ditch of destruction” In some 
respects this was a just criticizm of Prynne’s 
‘hook , but their lordships showed thev could he 
more abusive than the Puntan “Do you, Mr 
Prynne,” said the Ear] of Dorset, “find fault with 
the comt and courtiers’ habits, with mlk and 
satin divines? I must say of you, you are all 
purple within —all pride, malice, and all disloy- 
alty, you are hke a tumbler, who 1s commonly 
squint-ey ed, who look one way and run another 
way, though you seemed, by the title of your 
book, to scourge stage-plays, yet 1t was to make 
people beheve that there was an apostasy m the 
magistiates , but when did ever church so 


have;got the name of a Reformer, to set up the , flomish, and state better prosper?” The courtier, 


Puritan or Separatist faction ” 


Mr Secretary | who was an adept at long speeches, proceeded to 


Coke next fell upon the condemned prisoner, be- | draw an oratorical eulogiim of the rmmeasmable 
gimning with an unquestionable tiuth “By ths virtues of Henrietta Mania Nay, in the swing 
vast book,” said the secretary, “it yppeareth that | of his eloquence, he did not scruple to praise her 
Mr Prynne hath read more than he hath studied, , 1eligion, saying that her zeal m the ways of God 
and studied more than considered, whereas if he | was unparilleled, and if all its saints were as 
had 1ead but one sentence of Solomon, it had {| she, the Roman church was not to be condemned 
saved him from this danger The preacher saith, | Gomg even farther than this, he spoke as if he 
Be not over just nor make thyself over wise, for | were privy to what passed between the queen 
why wilt thon destroy thyself?’ Coke then | and her confessor “On my conscience,” said 
proceeded to show the necessity of mildness and | he, “she troubleth her ghostly father with no- 
toleration to the vices of society, quoting Sanip- | thing, but that she hath nothing to trouble him 
ture agun and again, but in rather an awkward | withal” But then, changmg this gentle tone, 
mannet, considering the monstrous intolerance | the noble Dorset again addressed the Puritan 
which the cout had shown tothe prisoner He | n the following words, which should be 1emem- 
insisted particularly that every man was not v, bered whenever the reader 14 startled by the 


ht reprehender of folly and vice—that Mr 
Prynne had no ivitation, no office, no ater est to 
make himself acenso. But everything hithe to 
said was milk and honey compated to the gall 
poured forth by the noble Earl of Dorset After 
complaming of the swarms of murmurers and 
mutineers not fit to breathe, he exclaimed, “ My 
lords, 1t 15 time to make illustration to purge the 
air And when will justice ever bring a more 
fit oblation than this Achan? Adam, in the be- 
ginning, put names on creatures correspondent 
to their natures The title Ae hath given this 
book 18 Histrio-Mastir, o: rather, 1s Mi Secre- 
tary Coke observed, A nthropo-Mastir, but that 
comes not home— it deserves a far higher title, 
Damnation, in plain English, of Prince, Prelacy, 
Peers, People My lords, when God had 
made all his works, he looked upon them and 
saw that they were good This gentleman, the 


eed 
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vard The hornd execution of the gunpowder conspirators, 
Digby, Robert Winter, Grant, Bates, Thomas Winter, Rook 
wood, Keyes, and Guido Fawkes, had been performed at ‘‘the 
weet end of St Paul's Churchyard ’ 


denunciations of the religious party --“ Mr 
Prynne, I do declare you to be a schism maker 
in the church, a sedition-sower in the common- 
wealth, a wolf in sheep’s clothing, in a word, 
omnium malorum nequissimus I shall fine him 
£10,000, which 1s more than he 18 worth, yet 
less than he deserveth, I will not set nm at 
hberty, no moe than a plagued man o1 a inad 
dog, who, though he cannot bite, he will foam 

he is so far from heing a social soul that he 18 
not a rational soul, he 1s fit to hve in dens with 
such beasts of prey as wolves and tigers lke 
himself therefore I do condemn him to petpe- 
tual imp1180nment as those monsters that are no 
longer fit to ive among men, nor see hight Now, 
for corporal punishment, my lords, I should burn 
him im the forehead and slit him in the nose, for 
I find that it 1s confessed of all that Dr Leigh- 
ton’s offence was less than Mr Prynne’s, then 
why should Mr Prynne have a less punishment? 
He that was guilty of murder was marked in a 
place where he might he seen, as Cain was I 
should be loath he should escape with his ears, 
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for he may get a periwig, which he now so much 
inveighs against, and so hide them, or force his 
conacience to make use of his unlovely love-locks 
on both mdes Theefore I would have him 
branded on the forehead, slit in the nose, and his 
ears cropped too”' The infamous sentence was 
executed with the additional barbat ities pi oposed 
by the noble and gallant Earl of Doiset 
Between the first arrest and the punishment of 
Prynne, Charles had made a magnificent jou ney | 


into Scotland, where the people, too forgetful of , 


the effects of the last royal visit they had received 
from James, had been complaining of neglect—as 
if the king thought the ancient crown of Scotland 
not worth his journey thithe: Charles was at- 
tended in this journey by Laud, it beimg a prin- 
cipal object with him to force the Litwgy, with 
all the innovations in the Anglican church pro- 
posed, 01 about to be proposed, by his favourite 
bishop, upon his Scottish subjects The Scots 
received him with great demonstrations of joy, 
many of the nobility rumed themselves by 
feasting and entertammg his numeious cout, 
and on the 18th of June, 1633, Charles was 
crowned at Edinburgh The ceremony was per- 
formed, as of mght, by the Archbishop of St 
Andrews, but there were several encumstances 
mm 1t which gave offence to the people = Laud, for 
example, rudely jostled and displaced the Ai¢h- 
bishop of Glasgow, who was stinding by the 
king’s side, because that prelate had sciupled to 
officiate in the embroidered habits—vet1y like the 
robes of the Roman Ineraichy —which the Eng 
lish bishop had preseribed* The mtroduction of 
a high altar, tapers, chalices, and gennflec tions, 
recalled the memory of the old religion, and the 
oil, and the unction, and othe: parts of the pei- 
formance, all savomed to the majority of the 
Scots of the rankest idolatry * The coronation 
was succeeded by a parliaament—stratagem hav- 
ing been employed to secme the election of such 
lords of the articles as were noted for then 
entire and unscrupulous devotion to the roy il 
will They voted supplies with unprecedented 
hiberality and promptitude A land-tax of 
£400,000 Scotch, and the sixteenth penny of legal 
interest, were gianted for six yeats The hat- 


me 
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' The very loyal Sir Phihp Warwick, who neve: even men 
tions or alludes to the trial and barbai ous purnshment of Prynne, 
calls the Earl of Dorset, ‘(a gentleman of great parts and elocu 
tion” Clarendon, as 1s usual with that gieat penman, gives 
the earl’s character at greater length, but, though eulogistic, 
the violence, dissipation, and othe: vices of the man, sliune 
through all bis rhetoncal varnish Some years before this, | 
Dorset, then Sir Edward Sackville, sgnalized himself by a 
murderous duel According to Clarendon, ‘‘he entered into a 
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mony of the parliament was first disturbed by a 
question about the attire of the clergy, Laud and 
the king having made up their minds that the 
Scottish mimisters should wear precisely the same 
garments as then Enghsh brethren The sub- 
ject seemed one of awful importance to many of 
the Scotch, and 1t was not trivial if taken m con- 
nection with other circumstances and the temper 
of the government If Charles, by his arbrtrary 
will, should impose the embroidered cope and the 
white surplice—-which the people abominated as 
vestiges of Papistiy~-he might, by a hke pro- 
cess, interfere with the most important nghts 
and privileges of the nation Silence now would 
assuredly be taken as a tacit submission to fur- 
ther encroachmentg But the Scottish lords were 
not disposed to be mlent The aged Lord Mel- 
ville, addressing himself to Charles, exclaimed, 
“7 have swoin with your father and the whole 
hingdom to the Confession of Faith, m which 
the mnovations mtended by these articles were 
solemnly abjmed” Charles was disconcerted 
and confounded by this bold remark, he rose, 
and withdrew to take council of himself and 
others But soon he returned, 1. epossessed of his 
authoritative tone, and when they resumed then 
deliberations, he haughtily commanded them not 
to debate, but to vote, and, refusing to separate 
the questions which they were willing to approve, 
from his copes and surplices, to which they ob- 
jected, he produced a paper containing a list of 
the members, and said, ‘Your names are here, 
I shall know to-day who will do me service and 
who will not” The articles were rejected by 
fifteen peers and forty-five commoners, making 
a Cleat majority of the house, and yet the lord- 
register impudently 1e} orted them as affirmed 
by puliament The Earl of Rothes boldly de- 
clared that the votes were erroneously collected, 
o1 falsely reported, and demanded a scrutiny If 
Ch ules’s conduct be correctly reported, it 18 de- 
eisive in itself of his whole chatacte: and tempet 

It 14 said that he stood up, and refused the sciu- 
tiny, unless the Earl of Rothes would, at his 
peril, take upon himself to arraign the lord- 
register of the capital and tieasonable crime of 
falsifying the votes—a proceeding which would 
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place and Sun Edward Sackville being hkewise hurt, retired 
into the next monastery —Hist 

2? Immediitely before the coronation a sermon was preached 
by David Lindsey, then Bishop of Brechin, upon the text, 1 Kings 
v 30—‘‘ And all the people said, God save King Solomon ’ 
Durmg the coronation “1t was observed that Di Laud, then 
Bishop of London, who attended the king (being a stranger), 
was high 1n his carriage, taking upon him the order and manag 
ing of the ceremonies , and, for an mstance, Spotswood, Arch 


fatal quarrel, pon a subject very unwoirrantable, with a young | bishop of St Andrews, being placed at the king's mght hand 
nobleman of Scotland, the Lord Bruce, upon which they both | and Lindsey, then Archiishop of Glaagow, at hin left, Bishop 
transported themselves into Flanders, and, attended only by | Laud took Glasgow, and thiust him from the king, with these 
two surgeons, placed at a distance, and under an obligation not  words—‘ Are you a churchman, and wants the coat of your o- 
to stir but upon the fall of one of them, they fought under the de? "—Rushworth 

walls of Antwerp, where the Lord Bruce fell dead upon the 3 Rushworth Spalding Burnet 
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have mvolved the unsuccessful accuser in ruin, 
and, from the tone of the king and the timidity 
or subservience of that parliament, Rothes might 
well despair of establishing his accusation, how- 
ever just He was silent, 
the articles, though really ° 
rejected by a majority, were 
ratified in the Scottish man- 
ner by the touch of the scep- 
tre, and the parliament was 
forthwith dissolved upon the 
28th of June Charles did 
not venture upon his English 
practice of imprisoning 1e- 
fractory members, but he 
studiously testified lis high 
displeasure agamst those 
who had opposed Inis will 
They were excluded from 
a lavish dispensation of hon- 
ours and promotions, were 
received at court with re- 
proaches o1 sullen silence, 
were turned into ridicule, were set down as schis- 
matic and seditious men Havimg made Bishop 
Laud a privy counsellor of Scotland, and heard 
him preach in pontifealibus m the royal chapel 
of Holyrood, having established “singing men ’ 
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in the said chapel, and set up an episcopal see 
at Edinburgh, with a diocese extending over an- 
cient Lothian from the Forth to Berwick, and 
with rich endowments 1n old church lands, which 


certain great nobles had, by a private and not 


unprofitable bargain, agreed to smrende1, for the 
sake of example, to others, Charles made a post- 
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ing journey to the queen at Greenwich, where he 
arrived after four days on the 20th of July 
Laud, who was not so good a traveller, followed 
him by slow stages, and reached his palace at 
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Paacr AT FuLHAM —Falkner’s History of Fulham 


Fulham on the 26th “On Sunday, August the 
4th” (we use the prelate’s own words) “news 
came to court of the Lord-archbishop of Canter - 
bury’s death, and the hing resolved presently to 
give it me, which he did, August 6th That very 
morning at Greenwich, there came one to me 
seriously that vowed ability to perform it, and 
offered me to be a caidinal_ _T went presently to 
the king, and acquamted him both with the thing 
and person” ‘To be promised the primacy of the 
Anghean church, and a cardinal’s hat from the 
pope, upon one and the same day, was a comhi- 
nation of circumstances of a very extraordinary 
kind! Under date of Saturday, August the 17th, 
he says “I had a serious offer. made me again 
to be a cardinal (this seems to prove that he had 
not rejected the first offer ma veryangry or de- 
eis manner), I was then from cowt, but so 
goon as I came thither (which was Wednesday, 
August 21st) IT acquainted Ins majesty with it, 
| but my answer again was, that somewhat dwelt 
within me, which would not suffer that, till 
| Rome were othe: than it 15” At a later period, 
when the scourged, mutilated, and maddened 
Puritans were hunting Laud to the scaffold, he 
said, in alluding to this remarkable passage of 
his hfe ® His majesty, very prudently and re- 
hgiously, yet mn a calm way, the person offer- 
ing 1t having relation to some ambassador, freed 
me from that both trouble and danger”' Some 
agent in the singular transaction let out the se- 
cret of the hat, the effect of which upon the Pu- 
ritans may be conceived* As he had already 


t Troubles and Tiral of Archbishop Laud 
2 Hobbes, in his tractate De Cive, published some nine years 
; after, alludes to the strange rumour, but treats 1t as an absurd 
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led the National church so far im its way to Rome, 
where would he stop short when he had become 
a prince of the Holy See? Having defimtely 
settled the business of the cardinalate, Laud was 
formally installed in the archbishopric of Can- 
terbury on the 19th of September 

He went on fearlessly with his high- handed 
proceedings in the church But he had not 
waited for the primacy to begin these, fo. even 
during old Abbot’s hfe he had obtained the al- 
most entire disposal of bishoptics, and, as Bishop 
of London,had introduced numerous changes into 
the churches of his diocese, and the cathedral of 
St Paul’s, which he began to rebuild and beau- 
tify with money obtained, for the most part, m 
an irregular and oppressive manner According 
to the doctrine of the majouity of the English 
preachers and of the Reformed churches abioad, 
the Almighty cared not for temples built with 
hands, simplicity, as far as possible, removed 
from the pomp, the glare and ghtte: of the Ro- 
man church, was most acceptable unto Him, and 
a bain as good a temple as the vast and won- 
drous dome of St Peter's itself, provided only 
those within 1t woishipped in sincerity and ti uth 
Laud thought differently, as no doubt did many 
good and conscientious peisons, who had long 
been representing that 16 was indeco1ous to wo1- 
ship God 1m places no better than stables Soon 
after the death of Buckingham, when, as Bishop 
Laud, he “had gieat favom with the king,” a 
proclamation was issued to the bishops for the 
repan of decayed churches throughout the king- 
dom It was asserted in this royal ordmance, 
that by law the same ought to be repaned and 
maintaimed at the charge of the inhabitants and 
others having land in those chapelries and pa- 
rishes respectively, who had wilfully neglected 
to repair the same, being conseciated places of 
God’s woiship and Divine service =‘ Iis majesty 
charged and commanded all archbishops and bi- 
shops to take special care that these repai1s were 
done, and by themselves and their officers to take 
a view and survey of them The parishioneis 
and landlords thought that a pait, if not the 
whole of the expense, instead of falling solely 
upon them, ought to be defrayed out of the tithes 
which they paid, but what was calculated to 
produce still greater disgust was the concluding 
clause of the proclamation, wherein the bishops 
were ordered “to use the powers of the Ecclesias- 
tical Count for putting the same m due execution, 
and that the judges be 1equred not to interrupt 
this good work by their too easy granting of pio 


hibitions”' That 1s, the judges were not to inte1- 


and malicious party calumny But Lauds own diary bad not 
then been made public, to show the man 1n his true colours as 
painted by himself 

‘See the proclamation, dated the 11th of October, 1629, in 
Rushacorth 
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fere to stop the proceedings of the Ecclesiastical 
Court in extorting money from the subject for 
the repaning and adorning of churches and cha- 
pels Nor did Charles and Laud stop here, for 
m the month of May, 1631, 8 commission was 
issued, with the usual arbitrary forms, empower- 
ing the piuvy council “to hear and examine all 
differences which shall a1ise betwixt any of our 
courts of justice, especially between the civil and 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction”? Some three months 
before the issuing of this commission, Laud asto- 
nished the people of London by his newly made 
o1 revived ceremonial of consecrating churches 

The fust which he so consecrated was that of St 

Catherine Creed, a London church, which had not 
been 1ebuilt, but only 1epaired, but which was 
pronounced by Infn to requie the ceremony, be- 
cause new timbe and other materials, not con- 
seciated, had been introduced He proceeded to 
St Catherine’s in the greatest state, an imfinite 
number of people of all sorts “drawing togethe1,” 
says his sympathizing biogiapher, Heylin, “to 
behold that ceremony to which they had so long 
been strangers, ignorant altogether of the anti- 
quity and the necessity of 1t” In fact, the Rom- 
ish aspect of the ceremony, from beginning to 
end, gave scandal and alarm to the majonity of 
the spectators To begin his repairs at St Paul's 
with pomp and effect, he conducted the king thi- 
ther mm state, and after a fitting sermon Charles 
took a view of the dilapidations of the chmch, 
which appea to have been very serious = Soon 
after a commission was issued under the great 
seal, appointing money ln ought in for the pw pose 
of repairs to be paid into the chamber of Lon- 
don, and declaring further, that “the judges of 
the prerogative courts, and all officials thi ongh- 
out the several bishopiics of England and Wales, 
upon the decease of persons intestate, should be 
excited to remember this church out of what was 
proper to be given to pious uses”? The clergy, 
bemg summoned by theiz ordimaries, gave to- 
waids the repans of St Paul’s a kind of annual 
subsidy, Su Paul Pindar gave £4000 and other 
assistance, the king contributed altogether about 
£10,000, Laud himself only £100 per annum As 
mole money was wanted, 1t was sought for in the 
arbitrary fines extorted in the Star Chamber and 
in the High Commission Cots, m which Laud 
was all prevalent, and where he carried two great 
objects at once, by inter meddling with men’s con- 
sciences and private conduct, and by making 
their punishment contribute to his great object of 
rendering St Paul’s a kind of rival of St Peter's 
“He intended the discipline of the church,” savs 
Clarendon, in a striking passage, ‘should be felt 
as well as spoken of, and that 1t should be ap- 
plied to the greatest and most splendid trans- 
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gressors as well as to the punishment of smaller 
offences and meaner offenders, and thereupon 
called for, or cherished, the discovery of those 
who were not careful to cover their own imiqu- 
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fore his majesty, had expressed himeelf 1n favour 
of the rule of celibacy as imposed on all Roman 
priests by Pope Gregory, and m disparagement 
of the married clergy, saying that he, for his part, 


ties, thinking they were above the reach of othe: | other things being equal, should, in the disposal 
men, or their power or will to‘chastise Persons of benefices, always give the preference to sach 
of honow and great quality, of the court and of | clergymen as lived m celibacy This was touch- 
the country, were every day cited into the High ing a most sensitive chord there were some 
Commission Court, upon the fame of their mcon- | things m which the churchmen of the Establish- 
tinence, or othe: scandal in then lives, and were _ ment would willingly have resumed the ancient 


there prosecuted to their shame and pumshment, | 


and as the shame (which they called an insolent 
triumph upon then degiee and quahty, and le- 
velling them with the common people) was never 
forgotten, but watched for revenge, so the fines 
imposed there were the more questioned and _ re- 
pined against, because they were assigned to the 
rebuilding St Paul's Chuich,and thought, there 
fore, to be the more severely imposed, and the 
lexs compassionately reduced and excused which 
hkewise made the jwisdiction and rigou of the 
Sta: Chamber mote felt and murmured against, 
and sharpened many men’s humours against the 
bishops, before they had any ill intention to 
wards the church”! Well supplied with money 
fiom this cuiious variety of sources, and spurred 
by the active, impatient spiut of Laud, the work- 
men proceeded apace, but with more rapidity 
than good taste m attention to congruty Inigo 
Jones restored the sides with a clumsy Gothu, 
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Txico Jonre Portico, west end of Old St Paul’s — After Holl ir 


and threw up in the western front a fine Corin- 
thian portico but before the body of the work 
was finished the bishop was brought to the block, 
and during the Civil wars St Paul's was con- 
verted mto barracks fo. the parhament’s dra- 
goons 


t History of the Great Rebellion 
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Tt got abroad that Laud, in speaking be- 


usage, but a return to celibacy was hormble and 
atrovious in their eyes <A loud and universal 
murmur warned Laud that he had gone too fai 

His retractation was adroitly managed He im- 
mediately got up a marriage between one of his 
own chaplains and a daughter of lis fmend or 
creature Windebank, performed the nuptial ser- 
vice himself in avery public manner, and gave 
the married chaplam preferment We have de- 
ploied the fanatical and barbarous destruction 
of works of art connected with the old religion 

Lanud—we can scarcely believe from mere taste—- 
was most anxious to preserve such fragments as 
had hitherto escaped, and to supply the places of 
some of those which had penshed But the way 
m which he went to work only gave a fresh 1m- 
petus to the 1wonoclastic fury Mr Sherfeld, a 
bencher of Lincoln’s Inn, and recorder of Sarum, 
by dnection of a vestry, and in accordance with 
acts of pailiament and canons of the Reformed 
church, caused a picture on glass 
to be removed from the window 
of a church and broken to 
pieces ? Laud, thereupon, 
brought him up m the Star 
Chamber, mamtaiming that he 
had usm ped on the jurisdiction 
of the bishop and that of his 
majesty as supreme head of the 
church He there ventured to 
defend the use of pamted ima 

ges in places of worship, and 
counted among the evils which 
attended their destruction the 
heepmg moderate Catholics 
iway from church Some mem- 
bers of the court presumed to 
hint that Laud was leaning to- 
wards Popery but the majority 
sentenced Sherfield to pay £500 
to the king, to lose his office of 
recorder, to find security that 
he would break no more images, and also “to 
make a public acknowledgment of his offence, not 


only in the parish church of St Edmond’s, where 


2 The particular picture destroyed by Mr Sherfield appears 
to have been barbarous in taste and offensive in other reapects 
The subject was the Creation The poor recorder said m defence, 
‘That the true history of the Creation was not contained in 


| that window, but a false and impious one ’ 
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it was committed, but in the cathedral church :t- 
self, that the bishop, in contempt of whose au- 
thority he had played this pageant, might have 
reparation ”' Upon Laud’s first removal to the 
see of London, he presented to Charles a list of 
“considerations for the better settling of the 
church government” He proposed that the bi- 
shops should be commanded to reside in then 
several dioceses, excepting those which were in at- 
tendance at court, that a special charge should be 
given them against frequent and unworthy o1d)- 
nations, and that especial care should be had 
over the lecturers, which, by reason of thei pay, 
were the people's creatures, and blew the coals 
of their sedition “Fo. the abating of whose 
power,” continues Laud, “these ways may be 
taken —That the afternoon sermons im all pai- 
ishes be turned into catechizing, that every lec- 
turer do read Divine service according to the 
Liturgy printed by authority, in Ins sw phe and 
hood, 1f im church o1 chapel, and if m a market 
town, then in a gown, and not 1n a cloak, that 
the bishop should suffer none under noblemen 
and men qualified by law to keep anv private 
chaplain in their houses, that his majesty should 
prefer to bishoprics none but men of cow age, gia- 
vity, and erpervence en government, that Emma- 
nuel and Sydney Colleges, in Cambiidge, ‘which 
are the nuiseries of Puritanism,’ be from time to 
time provided with giave and orthodox men for 
their governors, that more encomagement should 
be given to the High Commission Comt, that 
some course should be taken to prevent the judges 
from sending so many prohibitions,’? Me = Chaa- 
les regulated his conduct according to these sug- 
gestions, and shortly afte: he issued his “regal 
instructions,’ which differed very shghtly fiom 
the consideiations presented by Laud, and in- 
cluded all the clauses except those relating to the 
Cambridge colleges and the High Commussion 
Court, which 1t was neithe necessary nor expe- 
dient to mention in public Laud, upon the 
appearance of these instiuctions o: myunctions, 
which were of hiy own devising and composition, 
summoned all the mmusters and lectuers within 
the city and subwibs of London, and, making a 
solemn speech, pressed them all to be obedient 
to his majesty’s orders, as being full of 1eligion 
and justice, and advantageous to the chuich and 
commonwealth, although they were mistaken by 
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2 Rushworth Just at this time Mr Bernard, lecture: at 
St Sepulchres Church, London, said, in his prayei before se: 
mon—‘ Lord, open the eyes of the queens majesty, that she 
may see Jeaus Chnst, whom she has pierced with her infidelity, 
superstition, and idolatry” 01 these words he was questioned 
in the High Commussion Court, which declared the same to be 
scandalous and unadvised, and not to be repeated The zealous 
preacher, however, escaped any severc punishment by making 
a very humble submission —Jbid 
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some hasty and mcompetent persons But, at the 
same time, Land projected several things which 
were good and laudable in themselves, without 
being opposed to the national hberties Such 
were the buildings at St John’s College, Oxford, 
wherein he had been bred, the setting up a Greek 
press in London,* the appointment of a professor 
of Arabic at Oxford, the foundation of an hospi- 
tal at Reading, all of which works were perfected 
in his hfetime He had proposed to find a way 
to increase the stipends of poo vicars, but this 
remained an intention 

Maintaining the closest correspondence with 
Viscount Wentworth, now (1632) not merelv 
President of the Noith, but also Loid-deputy of 
Theland, Laud endeavomed to surround the king 
with persons dev8ted to his own views and in- 
terests On the 15th of June, 1632, Francs 
Windebank, his old friend, whose daughter he 
had mairied to his chaplain, was sworn secretary 
of state, and m the month of Julv another old 
and study fmend, Dr Juxon, then dean of 
Worcester, at his swt, was sworn clerk of his 
majesty’s closet “So that Windebank having 
the king’s ear on one side, and the clerk of the 
closet on the other, he might presume to have Ins 
tale well told between them, and that his majesty 
should not easily be possessed with anything to 
his disadvantage ”’* If Laud had taken all to 
himself in the business of the church while only 
Bishop of London, he became fai more absolute 
on his promotion to the primacy He commanded 
hke a pope of the fourteenth century The com- 
munion-table, which, according to Clarendon, had 
not been safe “ froin the appt oaches of dogs,” was, 
by an order of council, dnected to be removed, 
in all cases, from the centre to the east end of 
the church, to be railed in, and called by its old 
Roman name of altar Against disobedient 
pliests, nay, even agamst neglectful chuichwai- 
dens, were huiled the thundeis of excommuni- 
cation Not merely painted glass began to 1e- 
appear in the windows, but pictures im the body 
of the churches and over the altars Laud was 
mexorable on the subject of surplices and lawn 
sleeves Everywhere great pains were taken to 
give pomp and magnificence to the national woi- 
ship, and a dignified 01 1mposing appearance to 
the persons of the officiating mimsters 

The more religious part of the Protestant com- 


3 The whole o1 part of the Gieek type was, however, obtaimed 
in an arbitrary manner truly characteristic of Laud The king 
plinters, in an edition of the Bible, had committed the very 
awkwaid mistake of omitting the word nof in the seventh com 
mandment, by which omission the decalogue was absolutely 
parodied The bishop called im the impression, and called up 
the poor printers to the High Commussion Court, which sentenced 
them to pay an exorbitant fine, with part of which Laud pio 
vided the Greek type for printing ancient manuscripts, & 
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munity—the classes branded with the general 
name of Puritans—regarded these attempts with 
horror, and considered them as nothing less than 
an engine to batter down the pure worship, and 
destroy the pure worshippers of God' They 
had delighted especially in evening lectures and 
extempoiary prayers, wherein they were often 
carnied away by their fervour to utter things 
displeasing to the court, Laud, by a stioke of 
his pen, suppressed the evening meetings and the 
extemporary praying In the begmning of the 
month of October, 1633, there were complaints 
made to the counal concerning church-ales and 
revels upon the Lord’s-day im Somersetshire 
The Lord Chief-justice Richardson and Baron 
Denham, being on the circuit in that county, 
thought 1t incumbent on them to issue an onder, 
simula to divers others that had been made here- 
tofore by the judges of assize, for the suppressing 
of these noisy sports As soon as intelligence of 
this proceeding reached the cars of Laud, he 
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complamed of it to the king as an insolent mva- | 


sion of his province, and the chief-justice was 
commanded to attend the council, where he was 
not only made to revoke his ode1, but also 1e- 
ceived “such a rattle, that he came out blubber- 
ing and complaning that he had been almost 
choked with a pair of Jawn sleeves”? The jus- 
tices of peace, being much troubled at the 1¢e- 
vocation of the onder, drew up a petition to the 
king, showing the great mischiefs that would 
befall the country if the Sabbath wee not better 
kept, and if these meetings at church-ales, bid 
ales, and clerk-ales, condemned by the laws, 
should now be set up again The petition was 
subscribed by Lord Poulet, Sir Wilham Port- 
man, Sn Ralph Hopeton, and many other gentle- 
men of rank and fortune, but before they could 
deliver it to the king, a declaration came forth 
concerning “lawful sports to be used of Sun- 
days,” which was little more than a1epublication 
of King James's Book of Sports, which, after a 
time, had been disregarded and cast aside After 
giving the whole of that document, Charles, or 
Laud, added, that Ins present majesty “ratified 
and published this, his blessed father’s declara- 
tion, the rather because of late, nm some counties, 
under pretence of taking away of abuses, there 
had been a general forbidding, not only of ordin- 
ary meetings, but of the feasts of the dedication 
of the churches, commonly called wakes Now,” 
continued this renvor, “ his majesty’s express will 
and pleasure 1s, that these feasts, with others, 
shall be observed And his majesty further 


commands all justices of assize, in their several 
circuits, to see that no man do trouble 01 molest 
any of Ins loyal and dutiful people in or for their 
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lawful recreations, having first done thei duty 
to God, and continuing in obedience to his ma- 
jesty’s laws And doth further will, that 
publication of this his command be made by 
order from the bishops, through all the parish 
churches of their several dioceses respectively "> 
The bishops, 1t should appear, were obedient 
enough, but many munisters, very confoimable 
to the church im othei respects, refused to read 
this order in their churches, for which some 
were suspended, some silenced from preaching 
and othe: wise persecuted This made men to look 
again beyond the Atlantic fo. some place where 
they might be fiee from the “ haughty prelate’s 
rage” At the same time Laud stretched his 
hands to Scotland and Treland, making a sad tur- 
moi in both counties, and Charles continued to 
Issue ploclamations without number, and on an 
infinite variety of subjects, from fixing the reli- 
gion that people were to profess, down to fixing 
the price of poultry—fiom a prohibition of heresy 
to a prohibition of the abuses growing out of the 
retailing of tobacco The power of Archbishop 
Laud kept daily on the mcrease, and ceitamly 
the proud churchman neglected none of the aits 
of a courtier, or those adioit compliances which 
smoothed his ascent THe had, however, now and 
then to sustain a check from the queen, whose 
intluence over Charles seemed to grow with years 
and troubles, and with Ins now cherished plan of 
govermg likea king —like avery King of Fiance 
—without intermeddling and impertinent patlia 
ments Henrietta Maiia’s temper was almost as 
difhcultto manageasasturdy Puritan’sconscience, 
at times she conceived plans connected with her 
religion, and exacted services which startled even 
the boldness of the primate But, soon after, 
Laud was put mto the Commission, or, as he 
calls it, the Great Committee of Trade and the 
hing’s revenue On March the 14th of the fol- 
lowing year he was named chief of the Board 
of Commissioners of the Eachequer, appointed 
upon the death of Lord Weston (recently created 
Ear] of Portland), the lord high-treasurer After 
presiding over the boaid for about a yea, he 
induced the hing to make Ins filend Juxon, 
Bishop of London, Jord high-treasurer, in do- 
ing which, he did not “want some seasonable 
consideration for the good of the chuich”* His 
biogiapher,says that Bishop Juxon was a most 
upright man, yet it was geneially conceived that 
the archbishop, 1n making this appointment, 
neither consulted his present ease— for which he 
should have procured the treasurers white staff 








—— —— 


3 Rushicorth 

4 Heylun ‘No churchman,’ says Laud himself ‘had it 
since the time of Henry VII I pray God bless him to carry it 
80, that the church may have honour, and the king and the 
state service and contentment by it "Diary 
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for Cottmgton, who had long been chancellor of 
the exchequer, and who looked to the staff al- 
most as his due'-—nor his future security, for 
which he ought to have advised the delivery of 
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Bishop Juxon —Fiom a print by Veitue 


the staff to some popular nobleman, such as the 
Earl of Bedfoid, Hertford, or Essex, or Lord 
Say? It isquite certain that several great noble- 
men, who had borne 1ather patiently with Laud’s 
tyranny in chuich and state, became very patzi- 
otic after the disposal of this high and lucrative 
office, and 1t 1s almost equally certain that Juxon 
was an honester man than most of his piedeces- 
sors It 1s dithcult to conceive a learned body 
carrying baseness and adulation fai ther than was 
practised at this time by the university of Ox- 
ford, the proceedings of which, m Puritan no- 
tions, verged on idolatiy and blasphemy They 
gave Laud the title of Holiness, which the Papists 
bestowed on the pope, and they apphed to him 
the other title attached to the tiara, of “ Summus 
Pontifex” They told him in their Latin epistles 
that he was “ Spiritu Sancto effusissime plenus,” 
* Archangelus, et ne quid minus,” & ? 

And even when this vision of vain-glory was 
departing from him, Laud maintained that these 
expressions, so offensive to Protestant ears, so 
inapplicable to frail humanity, were proper and 
commendable, because they had beem applied to 
the popes and fathers of the Roman church 
Not satisfied with coercing men’s consciences 1n 





1Jn his diary Laud marks the months of May, June, and 
July (1635), as being stormy or troublesome months on account 
of the commission for the treasury, ‘‘and the differences which 
happened between Lord Cottington and himself” And upon 
Sunday, the 12th of July, he notes that his old friend Sir F W 
(Francis Windebank), forsook him, and jomed with the Lord 
Cottington, which put him to the exercise of a great deal of 
patience, &c 2 Heylin 2 Troublesand Tials | 
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England, Scotland, and I:eland, he was deter- 
mined to establish an uniformity of worship, 1n- 
cluding all his mmnovations, wherever there was 
an English colony or factory—wheiever a few 
subjects of the three kingdoms were gathered to- 
gether for the purpose of commerce, or even for 
the militarv service of foreign states In 1622, 
when his power and influence were in then in- 
fancy, he offered to the lords of the council cer- 
tain considerations for the better and mote or- 
thodox regulation of pubhe worship amongst 
the English factories and regiments beyond sea 
He never forgot or neglected a scheme of this 
kind, and as soon as he attained to the primacy 
he procured an orde: in council for the observ- 
ance of the Anglican Liturgy by the factories in 
Holland and the troops serving im that country, 
and a chaplain of his own choice was sent to the 
factory at Delft to establish this orthodoxy, and 
to report the names of all such as should prove 
refractory What made the case the harder, was 
the fact that nearly all the soldiers, and most of 
the mei chants, were Scotch or English Pinnitans 
who had abandoned then own country for the 
sake of liberty of conscience ‘The like course 
was prescribed for ow factories in Hambuig, and 
those farther off, that 1s to say, in Turkey, in 
the Mogul’s domimuions, the Indian islands, the 
plantations im Vuginia, the Barbadoes, and all 
other places where the English had any standing 
residence in the way of tiade The hke was 
done also for 1.egulating the Divine service in the 
families of all ambassadors abroad”* In his 
paper, presented to the council m 1622, Laud 
had also proposed reducing the Fiench and Dutch 
churches mm London te conformity, and now, 
having vexed the Scotch and English who had 
fled abroad for religion, he proceeded to huass 
the Dutch and the French who had fled to Eng- 
land for the same cause The French were all 
Huguenots, 0: extreme Calvinists, and, as such, 
hateful in the eyes of this Summus Pontifex 
Without condescending to ask the concurrence of 
his master, he addressed to the French church in 

Yanter bury, and to the Dutch churches in Sand- 
wich and Maidstone, the three following ques- 
tions —] Whether they did not use the French 
or Dutch Liturgy? 2 Of how many descents 
they were, fo. the most part, born subjects of 
England? 3 Whether such as were born sub- 
jects would conform to the Church of England? 
These foreign congregations in Kent declined 
answering these inter ogatories, and pleaded the 
national hospitality which had been extended to 
them when they fled from Papal persecution, and 
the privileges and exemptions which had been 
granted to them by Edwaid VI, and which had 


been confirmed, not only by Elizabeth and James, 


4 Heylin 
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but also by Charles himself Land, who cared 
little for these solemn pledges given to industri- 
ous and ingenious classes of men, who, in some 
respects, had essentially improved the country 
which they had chosen for their home, issued an 
order as absolute as a pope’g bull, that such as 
were natives should regularly attend their parish 


churches, and (a condition as weighty as their | joy the use of their own church service 
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of England the danger of fresh persecutions of 
the Protestants in France, if it should be seen 
that their brethren were discountenanced and 
oppressed 1n the country of then choice' The 
reasonings of this nobleman made a deep 1m- 
pression, but all that Charles would grant was, 
that those who were born aliens might still en- 
But 


conformity) contribute in money to the support | even tlus concession was limited to the province 
of the Anghean clergy, and that such as were | of Canterbury im the province of York, whee 
ahens should use the English Liturgy m their | the foreign congiegations were weaker in nuni- 
own places of worship, faithfully translated into | bers, money, and friends, Laud’s o1iginal injunc- 
thei: own language The Protestant refugees | tions were imposed In consequence of this 
were troubled and dismayed as if a new Duke of | persecution, some thousands of industiious fa- 
Alva was thundering at the doors they sought | milies quitted the kmegdom 

a respite by addiessing a humble petition to the | Laud, primate and first peer of England, seems 
primate Land answered it 1m the very tone of | to have imagined that there could be no limits to 


au Hildebrand of the old time, and finally told 
them that he had the power and the night of en- 
forcing obedience, and that they must conform at 
their perl by the time appointed Hereupon 
the refugees presented a petition to the hing, 
who left it without any answer = Soubise, who, 
like many others of the French Protestants, had 
been precipitated imto rum by the mad expedi- 
tion ordered by Charles and conducted by Buch- 
Ingham, was now in England, and he took charge 
of a second petition, and pleaded to his inajesty 


his authority He was already chancellor of Ox- 
ford, and now he would visit both universities 
by his metiopolitan 11¢ht, and not by commission 
fiom the king as had been customary It ap- 
pears to have been proved that no Archbishop of 

fanter bury, sue the beginning of the fifteenth 
century, had eve: visited either umiversity jure 
metiopolitano But after much talk Laud hid 
his will, and, “plumed thus in his own feathers, 
all black and white, without one borrowed from 
Cresar, he soued higher than ever ” 
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Laud’s aversion to Williams, Bishop of Lincoln—Its causes—Persecution of Wilhams by the ar hbishop—The 
bishop tried im the Star Chaimber—He 1s heavily fined and umprisoned—Laud’s p1 oceedings against the liberty 
of the press—Hs severe censorship of publications—His persecution of Bastwick, Pryune, and Burton in the 
Star Chamber for their writings—Severe sentence passed upon them—Sumuilar persecution and punishment of 
Lilburne and Warton—Negotiation of Charles with the cout of Rome—The negotiation followed by fresh 
concessions to the Catholics—Power of W entworth—H)1s proceedings as president of the Council of the North 
—H1s despotic government in Treland— He convokes the Irish parliament, and browbeats 1t into submission 
—The whole of Connaught claimed as crown land--Wentworth’s imquitous proceedings to make good the 
claim—Trial and punishment of Lord Mountnori1s—Wentworth perseveres in his tyrannical rule— Hs attachs 
on the Presbyterians of Ulster —The war of the Palatinate—Gustavus Adolphus slain at Lutzen—Death of the 
Palatine Frederick—H1s sons invited into kngland—~ War between Holland and Flanders—Controversy about 
the dominion of the sea—War in Westphalia by the sons of the Palitine—The levying of ship money in hug- 
land—Its origin-—Its conditions—Resistance made to 1ts mmposition—Account of John Hampden—Hhis love 
of independence—His uncompromising career as a patriot- He refuses to pay ship money—The trial on the 
occasion—Arguments on the trial for and against the levying of ship money-—Resistance encouraged by the 
trial 
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“A ineoln, and ex-loid-keepel, was 2 ee 
Linc Ms abe 1 Charles was also told that Cardinal Richelieu had said 


not only stall alive, but a sort of that if a King of England, who was a Protestant, would nat 
t favourite with the people On ac- permit two church disciplines in his kingdom, it could not be 
a 118 unquestionable talent expected that the King of France, who was a Catholic, would 
count of | q ” | allow of two religions in his kingdom From the beginning to 
eloquence, and address, his munt- 


the end of the chapter, Protestant intolerance was the best whet- 
ficence, his hospitality, and his harsh treatment | stone for the sharpemmg of Roman porseoution 
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others, to lean to the side of the patnots. At 
the instigation of his lord and master, Bucking- 
ham, this prelate had helped Laud over the first 
difficult steps of church promotion, and Laud had 
assured him that his hfe would be too short to re- 
quite his lordship’s goodness But when Laud rose, 
and Williams declined, the former hated the latter 
as the only churchman and statesman that was 
hkely to check his absolute dommion ‘The in- 
tenaity of this feelang on the part of Laud was 
a tribute to or acknowledgment of the abilities 
and savoir favre of Wilhams He dragged the 
ex-loid-keeper into the Star Chamber,' for, un 
addition to his former giound of enmity, Wil- 
hams had published a tract entitled Zhe Holy 
Table, 11 which he lashed with much wit and 
some learning Laud’s love for high altars, &c, 
and he had, moreover, refused to surrender his 
deanery of Westminster, which the primate would 
at one moment have accepted as a peace-offering, 
because, lacking the deanery, Williams would have 
had no pretexts for his frequent visits to London, 
and the primate, by aligh exercise of his autho- 
1ity, could have kept him to his diocese among 
the fens of Lincolnshire, far away from court 
and the resort of public men and politicians 
“Would he have quitted Ins deanery, perhaps he 
might have been qwet,”? but Williams had lost his 
old phability, and his indignation against Laud 
wade him bold Afte1 a series of iniquitous and 
arbitrary proceedings on the part of Laud, his 
servant Windebank, and his master: Charles, who 
thiew witnesses into prison to make them swear 
what they wanted, browbeat the judges, and 1e- 
moved Chief-justice Heath, putty m jis place 
one “who was mouie forward to undo Lincoln 
than ever the Lord Heath was to preseive 
lim,” 4 Compionise was effected, cliefly by the 
means of Loid Cottington The business was 
made the easier by the kimg’s great want of 
money Cottington, as the result of his negotia- 
tions to save the ex-lo1d-heepe: fiom entire ruin, 
told Williams that he must part with £4000, with 
his deanery, and two commendams Wilhats 
did not object to the money, but he stu kled 
about the preferments Cottington returned to 
court, and then to the disgraced bishop with 
new terms, that 1s, that he should pay another 
£4000 in lieu of surrendering the deanery and 
commendams The bishop held up las hands in 
amazement atit “But you will lift your bands 


- a 


1} Before star chambering Willams, Laud indirectly got a 
bill filed against him for betraying the kings counsels, but the 
charge was so frivolous, that 1t was thrown out by the privy 
council At this juncture, Wilhams made a humble submis 
sion, and presented a petition to the king, who promised that 
this accusation should be quashed, but Charles afterwards per 
mitted 1t to be made one of the charges against him in the Star 
Chamber processes —Lrfe of Willrama 

2 Letter from Garrard to Wentworth, in Strafford Papers 
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at a greater wonder,” said Lord Cottington, “if 
you do not pay it,” and he consented to “ satisfy 
the king” The money was paid wholly or in 
part, and in return a royal paadon was proffeied 
to Williams, who hesitated at accepting it, because 
it contained a statement of oftences of which he 
held himself to be entuely imocent Taking 
advantage of this circumstance, Laud worked 
afresh upon the king, who, without restoring thie 
money he had received for a free and full par- 
don, allowed of a new prosecution im the Star 
Chambe: Wilhams was there charged with 
tampering with witnesses in orde: to procure 
evidence favourable to his cause? (The cowt 
and the archbishop had not merely tampeied 
with witnesses eto elicit evidence unfavow able 
to the accused, but had also 1mpnsoned witnes- 
ses, threatened them with ruin, and menaced the 
judges,‘ and there was not a member sitting m 
the Star Chamber but must have known these 
notorious facts) On the nmth day of the mo- 
ceedings, Cottungton, who had forsaken Willams 
probably from a fear of consequences, stood up 
and said, that the bishop had sought and wiought 
his own ove) throw, and then, proceeding to sen- 
tence, Cottington proposed that Powel should 
be fined £200, and Walker, Catlin, and Lunn, 
other servants o1 agents of the bishop, £300 
a-piece “And,” said this gentle friend in cuon- 
clusion, “‘for my Lord-bishop of Lincoln, 1 fine 
him at £10,000 to the hing, and to be umpiisoned 
in the Tower durmg his majesty’s pleasure, and 
to be suspended fiom «all his ecclesiastical fun - 
tions, both ab officio et benefiero, and I 1efer him 
over to the High Comnussion Court to censure 
him as they think fit’’* After Finch, Sn John 
Bamston, Sec etai y Windebank, Su Thomas Ger- 
mine, the lord-tieasuier (Bishop Juxon), and 
the three noble Earls of Lindsey, Arundel, and 
Manchester, had spoken m the same sense, most 
of them paying a compliment to Wilhampy’ abili- 
ties learning, and high rank im church and state, 
but not one of them 1ecommending any dimmn- 
tion of his pumshment, the triumphant Laud 
stood up and delivered a speech, which has justly 
been characterized as one of the most detestable 
monuments of malice and hypocisy extant® He 
openly declaied that the new offence was W1il- 
hams’ not submitting in silence to the accusations 
laid against hun When St Cecilia was charged 
unjustly with many things, and all the stream 
and current was quite against her, she called no 
one to prove her innocence, but used the saying 


of holy Job, ¢estis meus est in celig—my witness 


3 During the iniquitous process other charges were introduced 

# When Willams asked Lord Finch, one of his judges, whv 
he had so used an old acquaintance, Finch replied, ‘he had 
been soundly clidden by his majesty, and would not destroy 
himeelf for any mans sake ' 5 Rushworth 

6 Aikin, Memoirs of the Court of Aing Charles J 
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is in heaven—and so, said Laud, ought the 
Bishop of Lincoln to have done' He assured 
the Star Chamber that many 11l-disposed persons 
had boldy given out that Wilhams had not com- 
mitted any fault whatever, “only that he was 
rich, and must be let blood, and the king wanted 
£10,000 or £12,000 But,” continued Laud, “how- 
svever these reports go, the king 1s just as he 1s 
honomable” He concluded his very long speech 
by saying that he should, therefore, agree with 
my Lord Cottington, and the rest that went be- 
fore him, for the fine of £10,000 to his majesty, 
fo: the imprisonment in the Towei during the 
king’s pleasure, for the suspension from the ex- 
ercise of his ecclesiastical functions, and for turn- 
ing Wilhams over to be proceeded against im the 
High Commnussion Court 4 

The Bishop of Lincoln, who had 1evelled in the 
good things of the church, who had been a whole 
diocese in himself, was forthwith shut up in the 
dismal state prison, and the agents of govern- 
ment, amongst whom, by special appomtment, 
war a furious enemy, were let loosc to fell Ins 
tunber, to kill his dea, to consume his stores, 
and to sell lis moveable property for payment 
of his enormous fine But this was not revenge 
enough for Archbishop Laud, who wanted to | 
change suspension mto depriy ition, imprison- 
ment into deportation Soon after he got posses- 
sion of some private letters from Oshbaildeston, 
the learned master of Westminster School, which 
letters were addressed to the Bishop of Lincoln, 
and contamed much scuriulous abuse of the “ ht- 
tle wichin,” the “ vermin and meddling hocus-po- 
eus”—terms which Laud maimntamed could apply 
only to hnaself Upon the evidence of these let- 
ters, or rather of the achbishop's mtet pretation 
of the offensive passages, the Star Chamber sen- | 
tenced Osbaldeston to deprivation and bianding, 
and to stand m the pillory with lis ears nailed 
to 1t in front of his own school, but the poor 
schoolmaste: was fortunate enough to escape the 
search of the officers, and he left a note to say 
that he was “gone beyond Canterbury” All 
the wiath of the primate fell, therefore, upon | 
Wilhams, who was condemned to pay a further 
fine of £8000 

The hvensing of all new books was 1n the power 
of Laud There was nothing new 1 this , Malton 
had not yet written his glonious argument in de- 
fence of unlicensed printing, the libeity of the 
press, which was not established in reality till 
long after, had scarcely entered as an idea into 
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Canterbury had long been considered censors by 
right of then spiritual dignity and office But 
what was really new was Laud’s method of ex- 
ercising this function Hitherto many works, 
not strictly n accordance with the views of the 
High Church party and of the court, had been 
permitted by mdolence or mdifference, or conniv- 
ance, to go abroad into the world Now, on the 
contrary, such strictuess was used, that nothing 
could pass the press without the approbation of 
Laud, or of his substitutes and dependents The 
punters, finding that their business was almost 
destroyed by the tediousness, uncertainty, and 
severity of his censoiship, bethought themselves 
of employing then type in reprinting old books 
of divimty, and works already leensed by former 
archbishops But Laud would allow of neither 
new not old without his emprimatur, and against 
some of these old books he had a particulai spite, 
and he procured from the Star Chamber, which 
was now set above all law and all reason too, a 
deciee, of the most sweeping and tyrannical kind, 
which went to hinder the punting at home, and 
the importing from abroad, any manner of book 
that did not please him* There was one parti- 
cular book which had gone through vailous edi- 
tions, and which all zealous Protestants loved, 
and perhaps esteemed neat to the Bible, 1 was 
the Acts and Monuments, more commonly called 
the Book of Martyrs, ot the Puritan Fox = This 
book was unsavoury to Laud on many accounts, 
and forthwith he struck it with his fat that it 
should be prmted no more At the same time 
he refused new licenses to Bishop Jewel’s works, 
and to other books formerly printed by autho- 
nity * Divinity and law had suffered the most 
degrading punishments and the mutilation of the 
hangman’s scissors, in the peisons of Leighton 
and Pry nne, and now, while one of those sufte1e1s 
was to pass through fresh tortwes, the other fa- 
culty was to be struck in the person of Bastwick, 
a physiuan In Trimty term, 1637, this Dr 
Bastwick, together with Prynne, still a prisoner 
in the Tower, and Hem y Buiton, a bachelor in 
divinity, were prosecuted in the Star Chambe1 
for writing and publishing seditious, schismati- 
cal, and libellous books against the merarchy of 
the church, and to the scandal of the government 
The details we have given of preceding cases 
will have safhuiently explamed the course of Star 
Chamber proceedings We may therefore pass 
at once to the sentence, which was—‘ That each 
of the defendants should be fined £5000, that 


the head of any one, and the Archbishops of | Bastwick and Burton should stand m the pillory 


1 Rushworth Laud said that ‘for his majesty he was very 
inclinable to have had a fair reconcilement, as might appear by 
his often asking what Lincoln dtd doth he seek to repawr my 
credit! hath he any show of sorrowfulness for his fault? ' 

2 Rushworth 





at Westminster, and there lose their ears, and 
that Piynne, having lost his ears before by 


3 Rushworth 
4 Among these was the P) aciice of Pety, a work which had 
gone through thirty six editions 
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sentence of this court, should have the remainder 
of his ears cut off, and should be branded on both 
cheeks with the letters S L, to mgnify a sedi- 
tious libeller” These execrable barbarities were 
all publicly performed on the 20th of June, the 
hangman rather sawing than cutting off the re- 
mainder of Prynne’s ears, and then they were 
sent to solitary confinement in the castles of 
Launceston (in Cornwall), Lancaster, and Caet- 
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nauvon’ The king was told that not less than 
100,000 persons had gathered together to see 
Burton, the minister, pass by, aud that much 
money had been thiown to his wife, who fol- 
lowed him in a ecvach, but Charles would not 
be warned As Prynne went through (heste1, 
on lus way to Caernairvon Castle, one of the 
she1iffs with several othe: gentlemen met him, 
and conducted him toa good dinnei, defrayed 
his expenses, and gave him some coaise hang- 
ings or tapestry to furmsh his dungeon at Cuer- 
narvon Money and other piesents were offered, 
but refused by Prynne Laud foithwith de- 
spatched a pursulvant to biing the sympathizing 
sheriff to London? The three captives were 
afterwards removed out of the way of their 
firends to the islands of Jersey, Guernsey, and 
Scilly, “the wives of Bastwick and Buiton not 
being allowed, after many petitions, 40 have ac- 
cess unto them, nor to set foot m the island, 
neither was any friend permitted to have access 
to Mr Prynne ”* 


re 
1“The main xope of their hbels,’ said Laud in the Star 
Chamber, “was to kindle a jealousy m men s minds, that there | ing of his body 


are some great plots m hand, dangerous plots (80 says M1 
Burton expressly) to change the orthodox religion established 
in England, and to bimg in I know not what Romush super 


stition 1» the room of 1t as if the external decent worship of 
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About six months after the pun- 
ishments above described, John Lil- 
burne and John Warton were sta) -chambered 
(the practice had become so prevalent that peo- 
ple had made a verb for it) for the unlawful 
printing and publishing of hbellous and seditious 
books, entitled Vews from Ipswich, & The pri- 
soners both refused to take an oath to answer 
the interrogatories of the comt, Lilbuine saying 
that no free-born Englishman 
ought to take it, not being 
bound by the laws of his 
country to accuse himself * 
Upon the 9th of February 
the Star Chamber ordered 
that, as the two delinquents 
had contemptuously refused 
to take the oaths tendered 
to them, they should be re- 
manded to the Fleet prison, 
there to 1emaim close piison- 
ers, and to be examined, and 
that, unless they yieldcd to 
take the said oaths, they 
should be proceeded avainst 
fo. contempt on the Monday 
following Upon the 13th of 
February thev were agun 
Inought to the bai of the Star 
(thamber, and still continuing 
in then forma obstinacy, 
then loirdships adjudged and decreed that Lil- 
buine and Warton should be sent back to the 
Fleet, there to 1cmain until they conformed them- 
selves— that they should pay £500 a-piece as 
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| ines, for his majesty’s use—and, before then 


enlargement, find good sweties for then good 
behaviour ‘ And,” continued the sentence, “to 
the end that othe1s may be the more deterred from 
daring to offend in the like hind hereafter, the 
cout hath further ordered and decreed that the 
said John Lilburne shall be whipped through the 
stieets from the prison of the Fleet unto the pul- 
lory, to be erected at such time and in such place 
as this court shall hold fit, and that both he and 
Warton shall be set im the said pillory, and from 
thence 1eturned to the Fleet”* To make the 
whipping the longer, and to have the punish- 
ment performed nea to the court which had de- 
creed it, the pillory was pliced between West- 
nunster Hall gate and the Sta: Chamber, and to 
that point Lilbuine was smartly whipped all the 
way from his prison But this enthusiast had a 
spirit which was not to be subdued by the scourg- 
“Whilst he was whipped at the 


| cart, and stood in the pillory, he uttered many 





4 In consequence of this speech, John Lilburne was ever after- 


God could not be upheld in this kingdom, without bringing in wards called ‘‘ Free born John ’ 


of Popery ~—Rushworth 2 Strafford Letters 3 Rushworth 
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bold speeches against tyranny of bishops, &c , 
and, when his head was in the hole of the pil. | 
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ne Vatican, who was courteously received by 
Charles and his queen, by Lord Cottington (a 


lory, he scattered sundry comes of pamphlets | Catholic in disguise), and by Secretary Winde- 


(said to be seditious), and tossed them among the 
people, taking them out of his pocket, where- 
upon the Court of Star Chamber, then sitting, 
bemg imformed, immediately ordered Lilburne 
to be gagyved during the residue of the time he 
was to stand in the pillory, which was done ac- 
cordingly, and, when he could not speak, he 
stamped with Ins feet, thereby intimating to 
the beholders he would still speak were his 
mouth at liberty”? The Star Chamber, more- 
over, ordered that Talburne “should be laid 
alone, with irons on his hands and legs, in the 
ward of the Fleet, where the basest and meanest 
sort of prisoners are used to be put,” aud that the 
warden should prevent his getting any books, let- 
ters, or writings, 01 his secing any of Ins friends, 
taking care at the same tame to note who the 
persohs were that attempted to visit him, and 
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JOHN LU BURNE —Fiom a piuture by Glover 


veport their names to the board Soon after, 
howeve1, a fire breaking out m the prison, he 
was removed to a bette: place, where he had 
moire hght and an —We shall soon meet John 
Jalburne again 

While these transactions were spreading hor- 
ror and disgust thiough England and Scotland, 
fresh religious alarms were excited by a myste- 
rious negotiation with the court of Rome, and 
the arrival of Gregorio Panzam, an envoy from 





od 


1 No doubt Laud had the gags ready , for Prynne, Bastwick, 
and Burton, while suffering their punwhment, had addsesed 
the people, ‘“‘who oned and howled termbly, especially when 
Burton was cropped " In writing to the Lord deputy Wentworth, 
the primate says—‘‘ What say you to it, that Prynne and his 
fellows should be suffered to talk what they pleased while they 
stood in the pillory, and win acclamations from the people, and 
have notes taken of what they spake, and those notes spread 
an written copies about the city, and that, when they went out 








‘lute opmions of the English people 


bank Panzan had frequent imterviews with 
Montague and some other of the bishops, but 
Laud cautiously kept away from these conferen- 
ces, which are said to have turned almost entirely 
on the possibility of re umting the Anglican and 
Roman churches The Italian had a very hm- 
ited commission, and, as an acute and observing 
man, 1t was not difficult for him to perceive the 
insuperable obstacles which existed im the 1es0- 
He soon 
returned to Rome, but two accredited agents to 
the queen, Rosetti, an Italian prmest, and (Con, a 
Scotch priest, arrived, and were entertained at 
London At the same time Henrietta Mania 
sent an agent of her own to reside at Rome 
And though proselytism, which the queen eve) 
had much at heart, made no progress among 
the people, it was othe: wise with the court gen- 
try, among whom several sudden conversions 
were witnessed and paraded Not only were 
the old penal laws allowed to sleep, but fresh 
favours aud imdulgences were daly shown to 
the Catholuws—not out of toleration, for that 
blessed spirit would have prevented Charles fiom 
persecuting the Protestant sectazians, but as a 
tribute paid to the stall imereasing influence of 
the queen, and to the slavish devotion to the 
crown professed by the members of the old 
church 

By this time Laud had accumulated upon him- 
self a burden of hate heavy enough to crush any 
man, but li» bosom fiend Wentworth was not 
much behind-hand with him, having been as 
tyrannical in state matters as Laud had been 
m ecclenastical Fiom the moment of ns apos- 
tasy, his rise, o1, as it has been rather happily 
called, Ins “violent advancement,” was most 
tapid President of the North, a privy counsel- 
lor, baion, and viscount—“ the Duke of Buck- 
ingham jumself flew not so high in 80 short a 
revolution of time” But if his promotion was 
rapid, his devotion to the principle of despotism, 
lis activity, lis bolduess, and, for a time, his 
success in serving the government as (‘harles 
wished to be served, were all extreme There 
was no post in England which offered so large a 
field for tyeanny and lawlessness as that of the 
presidency of the Council of the North, and 


Creal 








of town to their several impiisonments, there were thousands 
suffered to be upon the way to take their leave, and God knows 
what else You observe most nghtly that these men do 
but begin with the church, that they might after have the freer 
access to the state, and I would to God other men were of your 
lordship’s opinion, or, 1f they be so already, 1 would they had 
some of your zeal, for timely prevention, but, fur that, we are 
all too secure, and will not beheve anere ws any foul weather 
toward us till the storm break upon us "-—Sraffoid Letters 
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vhere never was a man put in it so apt to take language and yet, mm spite of all his dark deeds, 
the full range of the power it conferred as Tho- his government was for a time in some rerpec ts 


mas Wentworth 


The Council of the North— | advantageous to the country Before lus arrival 


an offspring of blood and tyranny — was first | there were hundreds of tyrants, but where Went- 


erected by Henry VIII after the suppression of 
the great insurrection of the northern provinces, 
known by the name of the Pilgrimage of Grace 
This council had a eriminal jniisdiction over all 
Yorkshne and the four more noithern counties, 
in cases of conspiracies, riots, and acts of vio- 
lence It had also, in 1ts o1igin, a jurisdiction 
in civil suits, or at least the faculty of deciding 
causes, When either of the parties litigating was 
too poor to bear the expenses of a pro: ess at 
common law But, as far back as the time of 
Elizabeth, the judges had held this latter autho- 
1ity to be legal Indeed the liwfulness of the 
whole tribunal, which was regulated it the arbi- 
tiary will of the court, expiessed im instructions 
under the great seal, had always been very doubt- 
ful, and, unless 1t was pretended to exclude that 
unpoitant part of England from the benefits of 
that o1 eat national act, 1t had bec ome more proble- 
matical than ever since the passing of the Petition 
of Right But, heedless of these considerations, 
Wentworth immediately begin to enlarge the 
jurisdiction of his cout, and he was seconded 
by the king, the Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
the privy counal It has been fanly observed 
that the soheiting or procuring such mordinate 
powers as these, and that too, by a person so 
well versed in the laws and constitution of his 
country, was of itself ground sufhcient for an 1m 
peachment But Wentworth not only obtamed 
these powers, but abused them when he had got 
them, to gratify his own pride and lust for domi- 
neering, or to strike ter:or ito the hearts of the 
party he had abandoned, and of all who sought to 
oppose arbitrary measures He ruled hike a king, 
and like a despotic king, uncontiolled by par- 
hhaments or laws, and lis name became a word 
of tenor through all the north Several of lis 
prosecutions of gentlemen of rank and influence 
wele personally vindictive, and cartied on with 
a most rancoious spirit In 1633, without re- 
signing the presidency of the North, he obtained 
the still more important and unchecked post 
of Lord deputy of Ireland = Dubhu was as much 
better a field for such a man than York, as York 
was better than London The ondin&ry course 
of affans in Ireland was in the main lawless and 
absolute Even in times when the sovereign pro- 
fessed more .everence for the laws and constitu 
tion, the Irish people were treated by the lord 
deputies in much the same fashion im which the 
rayah subjects of the Turkish empire were treated 
by the pashas It was in Ireland chiefly that 
Wentworth raised himself to that bad emmence 
which 18 now as everlasting as our annals and 
Vou II 
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worth was there could be no ty1ant save himself, 
his bold and grandiose despotism swallowed up all 
smaller despotisms He put down at once the 
oppressions and malversations of his subordi- 
nates, and in the offices of government and the 
whole administration of affairs, where there had 
been nothing but a chaotic confusion and un- 
profitable waste, he introduced and maimtained 
something like economy and order Le saw, 
however, from the begimming, that little 01 no- 
thing could be done without calling together 
an Trish parhament, and, confident im his own 
powers of intmguing, imposing, and domuineer- 
ing, he ventured to recommend that measure to 
his master as one of expediency, and which, under 
his management and contiol, would be perfectly 
harmless Hus arguments were put with great 
skill and force, but he encountered sume difh 
culty m obtaining the consent of Charles, who 
now hated the very name of patllament “As 
for that hydra,” wiites the king, “take good heed, 
for you know that here I have found it as wcll 
cunning as mahcious It1s true that your groun: 5 
are well laid, and I assure you that I have a 
great trust mm your care and judgment, yet a 
opinion 1s, that 1b will not be the worse for my 
service, though their obstinacy make you tu 
break them, fo. I fear that they have some 
ground to demand more than 1s fit for me to 
give This I would not say if I had not confi- 
dence m your courage and dexterity, that, im 
161—2 
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that case, you would set me down there an ex- 
ample what to do he.e”' 

Weutwoith onntted no arts, no cajolery, pro- 
mises, or thieats, to prepare beforehand for a 
submissive assembly He told some of the lead- 
ing men that 1t was absolutely*in their power to 
have the happiest parliament that eve: was in 
that kingdom, that nothing was wanting there- 
unto but their putting an absolute trust in the 
king, without offering any condition or restraint 
at all upon his royal will The bronze-faced re- 
negade, who had himself made the loudest thun- 
der that had been heard in the English House of 
Commons, bide them take warning by the fate of 
that house, and be wise by others’ harms They 
were not ignorant, he said, of the misfortunes 
these meetings had run in England of late years, 
and therefore they were not to strike their foot 
upon the same stone of distrust? Even his ad- 
muring friend, Archbishop Laud, appears to have 
blushed at this daring jnece of effrontery Went- 
worth, however, obtamed his object in a promise 
that no bills should be introduced but such as 
were agreeable to him, and he then opened the 
parliament with royal pomp, delivered a speech 
which might have served Milton as a model for 
the harangue of the proud Lucifer himself, and 
forthwith demanded and obtained the exttaoidi- 
naty giant ot six subsidies When the second 
session came, in which the patliament were to 
debate upon the grievances of the countiy, they 
were cut short, ab znitio, taunted, 1eviled, men 
aced, by the man who had made them solemn 
promises in the king’s name, and by the kings 
express oi ders, but who, by his commanding per- 
son and manneis, and overwhelming eloquence, 
made them appear like criminals before an 1n- 
flexible and upright judge, and hold their timid 
tongues He was not backward in claiming his 
rewaid foi these very acceptable seivices, he 
wanted to change his viscountship for an earl- 
dom, and apphed to his master, “not only pri- 
matily but solely, without so much as acquaint- 
ing any body with 1t” Charles acknowledged 
“that noble minds are always accompanied with 
lawful ambition,” but he would not give nm 
what he asked for, and the reason for his 1efus- 
ing 1s as clear as it 18 characteristic of the hing he 
wished his lord-deputy to bear the whole odium | 
of deceiving and tyrannizing over the parliament, 


\ Strafford Letters Of the arguments used by Wentworth to 
persuade the king to permit the calling of the Irish parliament, 
that which had the most weight with the king was, that if the 
parliament, when called, did not vote its money freely, and 
behave submussively in all things, 1t could be summarily dis- 
sulved, and then 1ts misconduct would be a good cover to what 
ever arbitrary proceedings Charles might please to msatitute 
Or, n Wentworth’s own words, “then their unthankfulness to 
God and the best of kings becomes inexcusable before all the 
world, and the regal power more warrantably to be thereafter 
extended fur redeeming and recovering your majesty’s revenues 
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and, therefore, he abstained from hastening to 
honour his true and accepted servant If Went- 
worth’s mad ambition, and his enjoyment an the 
present possession of arbitrary power, had per 
mitted him to reflect upon these things, and upon 
the mind of his master, as partially disclosed m 
his letters,? he must inevitably have foreseen his 
own fate, but he went on as he had begun, 
sharpeming the axe for his own neck, whenever 
it should suit Charles to deliver him up as a 
sacrifice 

Charles and his heutenant, not satisfied with 
refusing any more grants of the crown lands in 
Ireland, suddenly laid claim to all the lands in 
the province of Connaught It was maintained 
that this great province had fallen to the crown 
through the forfeiture of an Irish rebel, as far 
back as the reign of Edward IV Since that time 
it had been granted out m parcels by patents, 
which the occupants and the courts of law also 
long consi lered to be good titles 1n all respects 
James had listened to the tempting arguments 
of his crown lawyeis, who undertook to demon- 
strate that the said patents were worth nothing, 
and that all Connaught was his, but he had not 
ventured upon the experiment of actually seiz- 
ing it Nor was it the design of his son to take 
absolute possession of all the province, 1t was ra- 
ther to frighten men out of their money, by mak- 
ing them believe that they held their property 
by an insecure tenure The men of Connaught 
were told that they must produce their tatles, and 
surrender them, when proved defective, to the 
king’s majesty, who, upon such terms as he might 
choose, would grant them valid titles to their 
property The lord-deputy, who had told Charles 
that he had made him as absolute a king m Te- 
land as any prince in the whole world could be,‘ 
proceeded, at the head of a commission, to hold 
an inquisition in each county of Connaught Be- 
ginning at Roscommon, he summoned a jury com- 
posed of “gentlemen of the best estates and un- 
derstandings ” These gentlemen were instructed 
beforehand, that 1t would be best for their own 
interests to return such a verdict as his majesty 
desired, since he was able to establish lis mght 
without their consent, and wished only to settle 
the cause on a proper basis, intending graviously 
to reinvest them legally with what they now held 
unlawfullv® These threats and the artful and 





thus lost, and justly to pumsh so great a forfeit as this must 


needs be yudged to bein them —Jbid 1t will be understood 
that both the king and the lord deputy wanted nothing of par- 
hament but its money, and that this want alone reconuiled them 
to the necessity of calling 1t ‘ Shafford Letters 
3 In the very letter in which Charles refuses to gratify Went 

worth with the earldom, he says —‘“‘ I must tell you, that your 
last public despatch has given me a great deal of contentment, 
and especially for keeping of the envy of a necessary negative 
from me, of those unreasonable graces that that people expected 
from me '—Jbid ¢ Ibid 
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imposing eloquence of Wentworth, prevailed in 
the counties of Roscommon, Sligo, and Mayo, but 
in county Galway, which was almost entirely oc- 
cupied by Insh and Catholics, a jury stood out 
manfully against the crown, and, a8 Wentworth 
expressed it, “most obstinately and perversely 
refused to find for his majesty” The lord-de- 
puty, who had not threatened without a resolu- 
tion to execute his threats, forthwith levied a 
tine of £1000 on the sheriff, for returning so 1m- 
proper a jury, and he dragged all the jurymen 
into the Castle Chamber, which was zs Star 
Chamber, where they were condemned in fines 
of £4000 a-piece He then endeavomed to bring 
about the destruction of the Earl of Clanricarde 
and of other great proprietors of the county, to 
seize the fort of Galway, to march a good body 
of troops mto the county, and take possession of 
the estates of all such as were not ready to com- 
ply with the king’s will' Some of these sugges- 
tions, and the mode proposed for carrying them 
into execution, were detestable, but Charles has- 
tened to express his cordial approbation of them 

The Galway proprietors, who were certainly not 
aware of this fact, for they had been by Charles's 
management induced to believe that the harsh- 
ness proceeded, not from him, but from the malice 
and tyranny of his heutenant, sent over agents 
to represent their case to his majesty Charles 
received them at Royston, and met their com- 
plaints with reproaches, telling them how undu- 
tiful they had been, and, in the end, he sent 
them back to Ireland as state prisoners Old 
Clanricarde, whose virtuous and Ingh-minded 
son had headed the deputation, died a few weeks 
after these tyrannical proceedings ‘It 18 re- 
poited,” says Wentworth, in a letter to his mas- 
ter, “that my harsh usage bioke his heart they 
might as well have imputed unto me for a crime 
his being threescore and ten years old” Lord 
Mountnorris, Vice-treasurer of Ireland, after en- 
joying for a brief space the friendship of Went- 
worth, meuned his Ingh displeasure, which 
blighted every object upon which 1t chanced to 
fall The vice tieasurer was accused of extortion 
and corruption, but Wentworth and his crea- 
tures could not make good thischarge A gouty 
foot and some hasty words stood him in bettea 
steal It chanced that arelation of Lord Mount- 
norris, in moving his stool, struck Wentworth's 
gouty memher, and that the accident was spoken 
of at the table of Loftus, the chancellor “ Pe- 
haps,” said Mountnorris, “it was done in re- 
venge, but he has a brother who would not have 
taken such a revenge” For these hasty words, 
which were repeated by some spy, Mountnorris 


! As the Galway lawyers had incensed him by their courageous 
pleadings, he also proposed that they should be called upon to 
take the oath of supremacy, or to abandon their profession 
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was proceeded against as a “delinquent ina high 
and transcendent manner against the person of 
his general and his majesty’s authority” As he 
held a commission in the Irish army, 1t was re- 
solved to try him by a court martial, over which 
Wentworth presided as commander-1n chief 

This court sentenced his lordship to be cashiered, 
to be publicly disarmed, and then to be shot = [t 
was not the intention of the lord-deputy to tahe 
his victim’s life in this manner, he only wantcd 
to grind him to the dust—to humiliate him by 
making 1t appear that he owed his life to his 
enemy He recommended the prisoner to the 
royal mercy, and Charles remitted the capital 
part of the sentence But Mountnorris was kept 
a close prisoner separated from his wife and 
childien, stripped of all his offices and emolu- 
ments, and treated in other respects with the 
creitest harshness But the tale of infamy is not 
yet complete Strafford wanted Mountnorns’s 
place of vice treasurer for Sir Adam Loftus, and, 
knowing that such patronage was generally sold, 
he placed £6000 1n the hand of his friend Lord 
Cottington, who was to distribute 1t in those quat- 
ters where it would prove the most effectual “I 
fell upon the mght way at once,” said Cottington, 
wn return, “which was, to give the money to him 
that really could do the busimess—which was the 
king himself, and this hath so far prevailed, as, 
by this post, your lordship will receive his ma- 
jesty’s letter to that effect, so as there you have 
your business done without noise”? Soon afte1 

this precious transaction, Wentworth came ovet 
to pay a visit to court, where his master received 
him with open aims, but where the Earl of Hol- 
land and the queen’s party were intriguing to 
bring about his overthhow After visiting jis 
presidency of the North, he returned to Dublin, 
to lengthen and darken the list of his imiquities 

Wentworth, though long passed the heyday of 
youth, was a notorious libertine, and one of the 
victims of lis seduction was the daughter of Lof- 
tus, the Lord-chancellor of Ireland, the wife of Sir 
John Gifford Sir John claimed from his father- 
in-law, the chancellor, a large settlement on his 
wife and her children The chancellor refused 

Thereupon Wentworth offered the dishonoured 
husband the resources of his Star Chamber, and 
the head of the law in Ireland was brought into 
the Castle Chamber at the suit of Gifford That 
board decided agaimst the chancellor, who chal- 
lenged its authority, and maintained that the 
cause ought to be tried in the ordinary courts of 
law As Wentworth was well aware of the ex- 
istence of powerful enemies in court and country, 
as his connection with the lady, the wife of the 
plaintiff, was no secret, 1t might have been ex- 


pected that he would have been glad to let this 
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delicate matter drop, but any opposition to his img from 2000 to 1000 acres each The larger 
arbitrary will blinded hum to all considerations of | lots were resei ved for undertakers, or adventur- 
danger or shame He represented to his master | ers of capital from England and Scotland, and 
that this was pernicious cuntumacy, and Charles, | for the military and civil officers The smallea 
who had a wonderful reverence for Star Cham- | lots were divided among these and the Cathohe 
ber tribunals, sent him what he wished —an order natives of the province It was regulated that 
to take the seals from Loftus, to turn him out of the Scotch and Enghsh colonists should occupy 
the council, and to throw him into a prison until the hilly country and all the strong positions, and 
he should submit to the award The lord-chan- | thus isvlate and gird im the native Imsh, who 
cellor, who was a very old servant of the crown, | were to have their allotments in the plains , but 
appealed to Charles, but without any effect, and, | this scheme was widely departed from 1n practice, 
to regain his liberty, he complied with the award ' as the settlers natm ally preferred the fertile soil 
of the Castle Chamber, and made his submmssion | of the plains to the moors and morasses of the 
to the man who had first seduced his daughter, ! mountains Several of the native « hieftaims were 
and then sought to enrich her by forcing money , allowed to retain possession of the poor and 
from her parent The outcry was now tremen- | hungry country, but some 100,000 acres were 
dous, but, loud as it was, Wentworth deafened | planted by the new comers, who were chiefly 
the king’s ear to it, by constantly urging the h- | Scotch, and who, not less by ther prudence 
centiousness of the people’s tongues, and then | than their bravery, hept the province m a tran- 
proneness to censure all such as were by the will | quil state Now Wentworth, who was called by 
of God placed in authority over them He made | Laud a glorious champion of the church, and 
ita memt in the eves of his master that he was | who was resolved to make all Iicland 1s con- 
RO unpopular, which he said arose solely from his | formable as England, fiercely mtcafered with 
contending to establish and enforce his majesty’s | the hirk of these spuitcd and industrieus colon- 
authority ists, threw many of then elders mto prison, and 
Wentworth proposed making a settlement on | banished many of then ministers who would not 
a grand scale in Connaught, where the lands, | conform to what they considered an idolatious 
which had heen seized for the crown, were to , form of worship ‘These preachers returned to 
be occupied by a very obedient and thoroughly | their parent hive im Scotland, whence thee soon 
oithodox (in Laud’s sense) set of English, if) wssucd such a sw um as darkcned the sun of the 
such could be found, but there were several | house of Stuart 
serions obstacles to this scheme, and before he | = During the whole of this mterval the appar- 
could make much progress in it the Civil war | ently interminable business of the Palatinate had 
broke out in England He, however, made a! engaged sucha portion of public attention as the 
beginming to plantations in Oimond and Clare, |! people of England could spare from thei home 
and this Laud declared to be a maivellous great | affairs From the fist entrance into Germany 
work for the honour and profit of the hing, and | of Gustavus Adolphus, the champion of Protes- 
safety of that kingdom It appears, however, | tantisom, the weak Frederick had adhered to the 
that Wentworth’s tyranny, both in religious and | victorious Swede, who had promised to reinstate 
civil matters, made the English and Scottish | him in the Palatimite, upon condition of his 
emigrants, who were all Dissenters, prefer the | holding 1t as a dependency and tiibutary of the 
wilds of Aierica to the pleasant banks of the | Swedish crown But Gustavus Adolphus ended 
Shannon ' his extraordinary career on the 6th of November, 
The lord-deputy also began a crusade aginst | 1632, when he was killed in the battle of Lutzen, 
the Piesbvterians established in Ulster It will | near Leipsic The Swedes, notwithstanding his 
be remembered that « very unsuccessful attempt | loss, g uued a complete victory , but the Palatine 
had been made to colonize that great province | Frederick saw in his death the ruin of all his 
in the tame of Elizabeth It 15 an anomaly, but hopes, and exclaiming, with a bioken heart, “It 
quite certain, that James met with better success 1s the will of God!” he took to his bed, and ex- 
in the same enterprise Soon after the flight of pired elever days after at Mentz, in the thirty- 
the great Earl of Tyione, the brave O’Dogherty, ‘sixth vear of his age In dying he expressed a 
the leader of the insurgents, was driven back to famt hope that the King of England would show 
the bogs and mountains, where he was hilled by his fraternal affection for his widow, and be a 
a chance shot His followers thereupon dis- protector or father to his children But Ehza- 
persed, and nearlv the whole of the country, beth applied im the first place to the States of 
er 2,000,000 acres, was declared to be the law- Holland, as her best friend next to Heaven, 1m- 
ful prey of the crown This enormous tract of ploring their protection for herself and her or- 
land was separated into lots or portions, virv- hans, andthe States continued to her the same 
ford elton SSS™S”S”C*™”””~sO#sp tons they had paid to Frederick Charles 
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sent over the Earl of Arundel to condole with 
his sister, and then to proceed on a mission 
to the emperor Elizabeth was indignant at 
what she called her brother’s meanness of spirit 
and she predicted that Arundel’s mission, which 
was to intercede for the restoration of the Pala- 
tinate to her imnocent children, would be alto- 
gether fruitless and so indeed 1t proved Soon 
after this Chailes rejected a treaty proposed by 
Cardmal Richeheu, in which a leading clause 
was the restitution of the Palatimate to lus 
nephew, and was well-nigh forming an alhance 
with Spain and Austiia against the Dutch, his 
sister’s only friends In the year 1635 he, for the 
first time, invited into England Charles Lous 
and Rupert, sons of the Palatine, whose conduct 
aud behavioun, particularly im chich time, was 
closely watched by Archbishop Laud, for then 

father had been hated on account of his Culvinism 

or Puritanism, and it wis suspected that the 

taint was stiong upon his children! 

In the sune year the Dutchin Icague with the 
French invaded Flanders by land, and mvestcd , 
Dunkirk by sez It should appear that some of | 

| 
| 
| 


the Flemish plotturs, upon the failure of then 
secret negotiations with his English majesty, had 
bargained with the Umited Provinces, but the 
Dutch were very odious to the common people 
of Flandas on account of them rchgion, and 
both they and the French troops behaved so im- 
solently thit the country people rose agamst 
them and drove them out, while the English fleet 
“persuaded powerfully the Hollanders to remove 
from before Dankirk”* In the month of De- 
cember, shortly afte: the arival of the Princes 
Charles Lous and Rupest, when Hemnetta 
Maria was delivered of a second dtwghter, the 
States “sent hither to cong: utulite her majesty 
a solemn embassy and vnoble present” But it 
was not a compliment and a present of this kind 
that could make up the differences between 
Chales and the Dutch, or between the Dutch 
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navy to protect them*® For a time the Dutch 
had paid a certain sum yearly, even to King 
James, for the privilege of taking herrings off 
the Scottish coast, but they had now not only 
ceased to make these payments, but had en- 
cioached in other places, and had attempted to 
establish as a pomt of international law that the 
seas and eve1y part of them, wherever salt water 
flowed, were fiee to them and other nations, 
without any limitations as to coast hnes, & 
In this sense they had employed the great 
pubhiast Grotius to write his Mare Liberum 
Ow great Selden took up his pen and answered 
Grotius, m Ins treatise (published in 1635,) en- 
titled Aare Clausum, wherem he laboured to es- 
tablish the Baiish right of dominion over the 
nalrow seas) But this was a question not hkely 
to be settled by the pens even of great writers, 
and i the following year, 1636, Charles, who, by 
means proscutly to be described, had got together 
a fleet, give the command of sixty sail to the 
Earl of Northumberland,‘ who served and sunk a 
few of the Dutch busses in the northern seas, 
near to the Scottish coast 

After this assertion of dommuion over the cir- 
cumjacent seas, the States hastened to achnow- 
ledge the right of ow island ove1 its own friths, 
bays, and shores, and agreed to pay Charles 
£30,000 v-year for hberty to fish there In the 
same year Captain Raimsborough sailed with a 
small squadron to the Barbary coast, where, 
bemg assisted by the Emperor of Morocco, he 
destioyed the shipping and town of Sallee, 
whene daring pirates had been accustomed to 
watch the mouth of the Straits of Gibraltar, and 
even to eatend then depredations to the English 
coast =In the month of February, 1637, the 
Emperor Ferdinand LI, the inveterate enemy of 
the Palatine Frederick, departed this life, and 
was succeeded by Ferdinand IIT, who, 1t was 
imagined, night be more tavomably disposed to- 
wards the outcasts Therefore, Charles again 


and the English people, for the latte: felt that | despatched the pompous Earl of Arundel into 
the massage at Amboyna, and other mjunes, ; Germany The embassy was of no effect® To 
had not yet been avenged, and there was an old free himsclt from the importunities of his neph- 


and mcreasing jealousy about the Hollandas 
fishing in then waters, and almost monopolizing 
the profitable trade in herrings—cncumstances 
which could hardly have azisen except from their 
own inferno1ity as fishermen, then Want of m- 
dustry and enterprise, or the want of a proper 


' Laud says in his diarv, “December 25 Chiistmas Diy 
Charles Prince elector received the communion with the hin 
at Whitehall he kneeled a little beside on the left hand he 
sat before the communion on a stool by the wall, before tlic 
traverse, and had another stool and a cushion before hin to 
kneel at ’ 

It 13 evident that the young olector knew the archbishops 
consequence and endeavowed to win hos favour 

Other entries in the diary abot the sune time show this 


ews, Who had now been nearly two years in Eng- 
Jand, Charles gave them £10,000, with his pei- 
mission to make war in whatever manner they 
might think fit for the recovery of their inherit- 
ance® The young men sailed to Holland with 
the assistance of Lord Craven, who was chival- 





We find the king s nepbew at Lambeth Palace ‘at solemn evening 
prayer” On another occasion he comes suddenly upon the arch 
inshop dines with him at Lambeth, &c 2 Whitelock 

3 The Dutch sent out ships of war with their fishing smacks or 
busses, and the fire of their guns often drove the English and 
Scots from their fishing grounds on their own coasts 

4 Northumberland s commission, under the privy scal was signed 
ca the 23d of March —Rymer Whatelock 
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rously attached to their mother—still the Queen 
of Hearts—raised an significant force, and 
threw themselves into Westphala, where there 
remained about 2000 Swedish veterans still in 
urms against the emperor When the prince's 
mercenaries joined the Swedes, they gained a 
few trifling advantages , but they were driven 
from their siege of Lippe, and 1n their retreat 
were intercepted by the Imperial general, Hatz- 
feldt Charles Louis, the elder brother, fled hke 
a selfish coward, abandoning his frends on the 
field, but young Rupert gave proof of that fiery 
courage which the soldiers of the English parlia- 
ment afterwards experienced to their cost, he 
fought till victory and escape were alike hopeless, 
and then he would have died rather than sur- 
render his sword, 1f 1t had not been for Lord 
Craven Charles Louis, the elector, was arrested 
some time after, as he was attempting to pass in 
disguise through France, and Cardinal Richelieu, 
with very little regard to his quahty and high 
connections, shut hun up im the castle of Vin- 
cennes That great master of his craft, before 
their hair-braimed expedition into Westphaha, 
had endeavoured to drag the Enghsh into a war 
with Spain, and the emperor into an alliance 
offensive as well as defensive with France, and 
Charles, who was apt to be transported with 
sudden passion, and who never had any fixed 
system of foreign policy, in his first rage at the 
failure of the earl-marshal’s negotiations in 
(fe1many, gave ear to the charmer But the 
Spanish ambassador, who had obtaimed an ink- 
ling of these secret negotiations, came forward 
with new delusive promises about the Palatinate, 
and Charles remained firm to the advice of 
Wentworth, who was of opinion that no foreign 
war ought to be undertaken until despotism was 
firinly established at home! 

We may now pass to the more proximate 
c waes of the great Civil war—the arbitrary levy- 
ing of ship-money, the tral of Hampden, and 
the enforcing of the reading of the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer in Scotland Noye, the turncoat and 
attorney-general, who, according to Clarendon, 
was “wrought upon by degrees by the gieat 
persons that steered the public affairs to be an 
instrument in all their designs, turned his learn- 
ing and industry to the discovery of sources of 
revenue, and to the justifying of them when 
found—thinking that he could not give a clearer 
testimony that his knowledge in the law was 
greater than all other men’s, than by mg)ing 
that law which all other men believed not to be 
so So he moulded, framed, and pursued the 


odious and crying project of soap, and with his 


own hand drew and prepared the writ for ship- 
money, both which will be the lasting monu- 
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ments of his fame”* In hunting among the old 
records the attorney-general found that not only 
had the seaport towns been occasionally made to 
furnish ships for the service of the crown, but 
that even maritime counties had, m early time, 
been called upon to do the same, and that, though 
few, there were instances of the like demands being 
made upon inland places With the assistance 
of the Lord-keeper Coventry, who lnghly ap- 
proved of the project, he induced the king to 1e- 
quire this aid of his subjects, as a right inherent 
in him, and wholly independent of the parliament 
And, having set on foot this arbitrary demand, 
Noye died almost immediately, without propos- 
ing the extreme lengths to which his scheme 
was subsequently carned The fist writ was 
issued by the lords of the couneil “for the asses- 
sing and levying of the ship-money agaist this 
next spring,” on the 20th of October, 1634 It 
was signed by the king, and addressed to the 
mayor, commonalty, and citizens of London, and 
to the sheriffs and good men in the said city, and 
in the hberties thereof The king commanded 
them to prepare and bring forth before the 1st 
day of March one ship of war of 900 tons, with 
350 men at the least, one othe: ship of war of 800 
tons, with 260 men at the least, four other ships 
of war, of 500 tons, with 200 men for exh, and 
another ship of war of 300 tons, with 150 men 
They were further o1dered to supply these ships 
with guns, gunpowder, spears, and all necessary 
arms, with double tackling, and with provisions 
and stores, as also to defray at them charges, for 
twenty-six weeks, the men’s wages, and all other 
things necessary for war The common council 
and the citizens humbly remonstrated that they 
conceived that, by their ancient hberties, ¢har- 
ters, and acts of parliament, they ought to be 


freed from any such charges, but the privy council 
scorned their remonstrance, and compelled them 


to submit At the beginning of the following 
year, 1635, the writs, after beng served along 
the sea-buard, were sent into the mland countits, 
with very comprehensive instructions signed by 
Laud, Juxon, Coventry, Cottington, and = the 
rest of the privy council Money was asked for 
instead of ships, at the rate of £3300 for every 
ship, and the local magistrates were empoweled 
to assess all the inhabitants for a contribution 
The sheriffs were enjomed to regulate the pay- 
ments so as to be most equal and agreeable to 
the inhabitants of their counties, but, when any 
person refused or neglected to pay, they were 
without delay to execute the writ, causing dis- 
tresses to be made, and their goods to be sold for 
payment of their assessments and the just chai ges 
arising therefrum His majesty had not made 
up his mind whether hus clergy should be taxed 
2 Hist 
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or not, but was pleased that, for the present, 
they should be assessed for this service, but with 
great care and caution 

But all this gilding of the pill could not make 
people swallow it, and many, especially of the 
gentry, expressed gieat discontent at this new 
assessment, as an imposition against law and the 
rights of the subject' Fora time, however, all 
opposition was overpowered or intimidated by 
the bold front of the goveanment The deputy- 
heutenauts of Devonshire wrote to the council 
1n behalf of some inland towns, that they mght 
be spared fiom this tax, which they called a 
novelty they were dragged up to London, and 
severely reprimanded fo. what the council con- 
sidered their impertinent interference The peo- 
ple in some of the little seaports on the Sussex 
coast absolutely refused to pay ship-money, but 
they submitted when they found that extensive 
powers had been given to the sheriffs, and that 
their goods would be seized This was at the 
first blush of the experiment, but when it was 
carried out and tried all over the country, there 
did not appear, for a short time, any more stre- 
nuous and courageous resistance The tinnd 
knew that to remonstiate however respectfully, 
was to incur persecution—such had been the 
course pursued during the whole reign, the un- 
thinking multitude of the people in easy circum- 
stances looked at the smallness of the amount de- 
manded from them, and considered 1t not worth 
the trouble and certain expense of a dispute with 
the government—not reflecting that the present 
attempt was but a gentle fingering of the public 
purse, an experiment to ascertain how the peo- 
ple of England would part with their money at 
the call of the crown without consent of parhia- 
ment In this sense, to a thinking patriot, a 
sixpence ought to have been as important as 
£1000, and many men, presently, viewed the 
ease in its true light In several places actions 
were brought against those who had forcably 
collected the ship-money, and the judges of as- 
size, who had been instructed to inculeate the 
duty of submission, were not hstened to with 
much respect Then Charles demanded f1om the 
twelve judges an extra-judicial opinion, in order 
that he might have the appearance of proceeding 
according to law The case was submitted to 
them in these words —“ When the, good and 
nafety of the kingdom in general is concerned, 
und the whole kingdom im danger, whether may 
not the king, by wmt under the great seal of 
lngland, command all the subjects of our king- 
dom, at their charge, to provide and furmish such 
« number of ships, with men, victuals, and muni- 
tion, and for such time as we shall think fit, for 
the defence and safeguard of the kingdom from 
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such danger and peril, and by law compel the 
doing thereof, 1n case of refusal or refi actor mess! 
And whether, in such case, 1s not the king the 
sole judge both of the danger, and when and 
how the same 1s to he prevented and avoided?” 
It appears that two of the judges were doubtful 
as to the point whether the hing should be sole 
Judge of the danger, but the 1cst started uo dif- 
ficulty of any kind, and, mm the end, they unam- 
mously returned an answer 1n the affirmative to 
everv part of the royal question It 1s said that 
the king obtained this opmion from the judges 
by declaring that 1t was merely for his own private 
satisfaction, and not meant to be binding o2 to 
be published, but it was forthwith, and by his 
order, read publicly m the Star Chamber (now 
the centre of all* business) by the Loid-heeper 
Coventry Yet this pubhshing of the opimon 
of the judges of the land rather provoked than 
quieted resistance Richard Chambers, that cou- 
rageous London merchant, who had already suf- 
fered so much in the good cause, had brought 
an action agaist the lord-mayor for mpiisomng 
hin on account of hrs refusal to contribute The 
mayor had pleaded the king’s writ as a speau 
justification , and the plamtiff had been refused 
a hearing by Berkeley, one of the judges of the 
King’s Bench, who had declared that there wis 
a rule of law and a rule of government, and that 
many things which might not be done by the 
tule of law might be done by the rule of govern- 
ment Charles, and Laud, and Wentwoith would 
have canonized such an upnght judge as this, 
who afte: wards declared im a charge to the grand 
jury of York, that ship-money was an msepara- 
ble flower of the own But foul and arbitrary 
as was the judgment seat, there was one, a wealthy 
English gentleman, of the true old Saxon stoch, 
that was 1esolute to face it and expose it, and, 
thereby, aided by his own impoitance in the 
country and by troopsof friends entertaining the 
same high notions, to biing the whole question 
to issue 

This man was the immortal John Hampden 
one of the few lhving gentlemen of England that 
could trace their family in an unbroken hne 
from the Saxon times’ He was born in 1594, and 
in his infancy succeeded to his father’s immense 
estates, situated chiefly in the county of Buck- 
ingham_ =-_ He studied at Oxford (at a time when 
Laud was maste: of St John’s) and then in the 
Inner Temple, where he made himself acquainted 
with the common law Hs mind was well stored 
with literature, his manners refined, his person 
and countenance impressive and handsome Even 
from the testimony of his bitterest enemies he 
may be safely set down as one of the most ac- 
complished gentlemen of that time, ay one whose 
great movil onrice wie weompanied by a most 
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winning amability of temper When a mere | men of that stamp If, as a school, 1t was not 
stripling he had the good sense to despise hon- , perfect, this was certainly one of the most favour- 
ours and titles, which then flowed from such a | able and noble of schools for the traming of a 
sullied source, and to overrule the silly vamty of | young patriot In the parhament of 1624 Hamp- 
his mother, who yearned tosce him made a lord," ! den again took lisseat for Grampound In 1625, 
a promotion then (as his mother onght to have , when Charles summoned his first parliament, he 
known, for it was in King James's time) attain- | was returned for the borough of Wendover, a 
able only through money or a base favouiitism ~=town in the neighbourhood of his paternal es- 
In 1619 Hampden married a young lady of a tates, which had just before recovered 1ts right, 
good family in Oxfordshue, to whom he was partly through his own exertions, to be represen- 
ever tenderly attached, and, ted im the House of Commons 

shunning the city and the court, In the next parliament, which 
he led the envisble life of 4 met after Buckingham’s enter- 
country gentleman, endeared prise agunst Cadiz, Hampden 
to Ins tenantry md to all jis Was igain returned for Wen- 
neighbours, umnusme hinged dover, and he was engiged on 
with his books and tield sports several of those memorable 
But, 1 1621, when the whol comuuttees whih shook both 
nation was indignant it the dis- the favourite and the king 
gaceful government of Jamcs, On the breaking up of that 
and when that soveraign wis pathhrment, when Charles set 
compclled, by want of money, on foot his forced loan, Hamp- 
to meet the parliament, Hamp- den resolutely refused to con 

den took his seat in the Hous tribute, and, on being asked 
of Commons as member for why, he made this curious and 
Grampound, then no rotten stuiking reply —“That he could 
borough, but a place of some be content to lend as well ws 
wealth and importance It wis others, but feaicd to draw upon 
at the sime time that that himself that curse in Magne 
“mer, brave, bad man,” Went- Charta which should be read 
woth, fist entered the House twre ayear against those who 
of Commons, and bempy then, fringe it” The privy council, 
or pretending to be, like Hamp refusing his own ecognizance 
den, most 7c alous for the reform to appear at the board, sent 
of abuses, and for secunitics him a close prisoner to the 
against the encroachments of Gate-house After appearing 
the prerogative, the two an- before these willing tools of des- 
cient-descended and wealth potism, and refusing again to 
commoners became associates pay his money without warrant 
and firends Wentworth wis = of puhament, he was relegated 
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the more confident, boldly MI" to one of his manor-houses in 
spoken, and cloquent of the two, Joun Mampi» Hampshire But 1n 1626, made 
and fiom the fist he spok« mole conspicuous by his suf- 


frequently im the house Humpden had a cooler | fermgs im the c.use of hbaty, Lampden again 
Judgment, and the better sagucity, he was less | took Ins seat for Wendover, wd was one of 
cloquent, v great de u less confident, and for. along | the most impoitint debaters and committce 
time he spoke rarely and briefly, modestly attend | men during that most important aud stormy 
ing to learn the duties of a parhiumentary hfe, | session = In 1628, when the reforming party 
and working industiiously in the committees At | wis indignant at the desertion of Wentworth, 
the sume time he cultivated the Closest intimacy | Noye, and,others, Hampden took his seat again, 
with the learned Sclden, the mdefatigable and | and became more conspicuous m_ parhament 
duing Pym, the undaunted Ehot, and othe: | than he had ever been before Tle was now 
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1* Tf ever my son will sech for his honour tell him now to From the statue by J H loley, AR A in St Stephens 
como for here aw multitudes of lords a making Iam am | Hall New Palace of Westminster [his portion of the New 
bitious of my aons honow which [ wish were now conferred | Palice 1s a spacious corridor leading to the great central hul, 
upon him that he mht not come after so miny new creations ’ | and from that to the House of Peers and House of Commons 
- MS letter wiitten about the year 1621 from Mrs Bhzibeth | It stands on the spot where the House of Commons stwod fur 
Hampden to Mr Anthony Any vett asquoted from Hart Collect many conturies, and 1s adorncd with statues of men who rose to 
Brit Mus by lord Nugent - Some Memorials of John Hanp eminence $y the cloquence and abilities which they displayed im 
den, Avs Party, and Times that house 
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in his thirtv-fifth year, in the prime and vigom 
of manhood, and the country had learned to con- 
sider him as a champion that no tyranny could 
intimidate, that nothing could corrupt At the 
end of that short session he saw his friends Eliot, 
Selden, Elollis, and others, committed to the 
Tower Hampden again retired mto private life, 
looking forward with a confident hope for the day 
when the despotic principle should be carned to 
its excess, and when the patiotic band should 
awake like giants refreshed by a long sleep, and 
erush the hydra at once and for ever Fiom 
his pleasant solitude in Buckinghamshire he cor- 
responded with Ins “honoured and dear friend 
Sn John Eliot, at his lodging in the Tower ,”! 
and he performed almost the part of a father by 
the captive’s two sons He returned to the stu- 
dies of his earlier life, and more particularly to 
those of constitutional law and history Fore- 
secing the consequences of Charles’s proceedings, 
he made himself familiaa with the works of th« 
great Italian histonans, who had treated Ihe 
soldiers and statesmen, as they were, the con- 
vulsions and cam) aurns that had occurred in 
Italy, in France, and in the Low Counties He 
alsv frequented the Lord Falkland’s house at Tew 
-—“that college situate in a purer air”?—for 
the high-minded Falkland and Hampden, whose 
names are coupled in an immortal verse, wore 
then near and deu friends, wishing alike for 
the improvement of government both in church 
and stute At Tew Hampden was wont to mcet 
among other distinguished men, the learned, 
witty, and original Di Eatles, fellow of Merton 
College, Dr Morley, afterwards the excellent 
Bishop of Winchester, and Dr Hales, the Greek 
professor of Oxford, who was still more distin- 
guished by gentleness and toleration than by his 
great learning Tomen of this temper and taste, 
the persecution then so actively ¢ ated on by Laud 
must have appeared most odious and unwise 

In 1634 Hampden lost Ins beloved wife, and 
his nind, which had always been of a religious 
turn, became more serious and devout under 
the pressure of uffliction He was taxed with 
Puritanism, as we all men who entertained 
hberal opmmons m_ politics, or who dishked the 
new church ceremonies, and the imquisitorial 
proceedings of the primate When Charles de 
manded ship-money, Hampden resolvcg to make 
a bold and deasive stand, and he refused pay- 
ment He had taken advice in this great busi- 
ness from Holborne, St John, Whitelock, and 
others of his legal friends, as to the means of 
trying the issue at law) Encouraged by his ex- 
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ment Almost as soon as the opmion of the 
judges on the legality of ship-money was recori- 
ed, the crown lawyeis were ordered by the king 
to proceed in the Court of Exchequer against 
Hampden, as the chief defaulter The point m 
law was argued in Michaelmas term, 1637, on 
the part of Hampden by Ohver St John and 
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Robert Holborne— on the part of the aqaown by 
the attorney general, Su John Bankes, of Conte 
Castle, and the solicitoa-generil, Sir Edward 
Littleton The cause began on the 6th of No- 
vember, and lasted to the 18th of December 

All the judges were present, and particulaly 
argued this great point on the bench  Accord- 
my to the courtiers, this was a miserable stir 
about twenty paltry shillmgs—for this, and no 
more, wis the sum demanded from Hampden, 
but the men who loved then country looked to 
it as the manly asseition of a great and holy 
principle, as the weightiest cause that could be 
decided between the sovereign and the people 

The crown lawyeis insisted on ancient precedents 
from the Saxon times downwards, and they di- 
lated upon the faiuness and lightness of the im- 
post and the pittance demanded from the wealthy 
Mi Wampden* On the other hand, Hampden’s 
counsel maintained that the law and constitution 
of England had sufhciently provided for the de- 
fence of the kmgdom without the novelty of 
ship-money St John went on to urge the use- 
fulness and power of parliaments as summoned 
by the old sovereigns in times of danger The 
Kings of England, he observed, in moments of 


ample, tlirty other freeholders of his parish, of , danger, had ever had recourse to their parlia- 
Great Kimble, in Buckinghamshire, refused pay- | ments, and the aids demanded by them and 
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they had assumed the right of judging of the 
danger, and providing for 1t of their own mght, 
by exacting money from the subject, this could 
hardly have been the case, 1t being “rare in a 
subject, and more so in a prince, to ask and take 
as a gift, that which he might and ought to have 
of right, and that, too, wrthout so much as a 
salvo or declaration of his mght” The very ask- 
ing of benevolences and loans proved that the 
crown possessed no general right of taxation If 
it had possessed such a mght 1t would have taxed 
and not borrowed The loans of former times 
had in some cases been repaid expressly to clear 
the king’s conscience, ad exonerandum conscien 

tuam And that very arbitrary prince Henry 
VIII , who felt 1t mconvenient to repay what he 
had borrowed, could not sit down with a com- 
fortable mind till he had obtained from parlia- 
ment acts to release him from the obligation 

Hampden’s advocates relied upon Magna Charta, 
and, especially upon the Confirmatio Chartarum 
of Edward I, which clearly abrogated for ever 
all taxation without consent of parliament , and 
they made still more account of the famous stat- 
ute De Tallagio non Concedendo of Edwaid ITI 

That warlike sovereign had often infringed this 
right of the subject, but the parliament never 
ceased to remonstrate, and, in the end, the con- 
queror of France was obliged to conform to the 
law Inthe second year of Richard IT, when 
the realm was in imminent danger of a formid- 
able invasion from France, the privy council 
called together the peers and other great men, 
who freely lent their own money, but declared 
that they could not provide a sufficient remedy 
without charging the commons, which could not 
be done out of pat hament, and therefore advised 
the immediate summoning of aparhament This 
precedent was strong against the plea of peril and 
necessity, on which the defenders of ship-money 
wished to make 1t appear that they rehed But St 

John and Holborne met that specious plea more 
directly They stated broadly the ove: whelm- 
ing force of actual war and invasion which had 
power to silence for the time of danger even the 
sacred voice of the law they admitted that, in 
an invasion, 01 the immediate prospect of o.0c, 
the mghts of private individuals must yield to 
the safety of the whole, that the sovereign, and 
even each man im respect of his neighbour, night 
then do many things that would be illegal at 
other seasons Such had been the case in 1588, 
when the liberties and religion of the people 
were put in jeopaidy by the Spamsh Armada 

But now there was no danger, England was at 
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vide too late But, after all, their great and 
unanswerable argument was founded, not upon 
precedents and rolls of ancient times, “when all 
things concerning the king’s prerogative and the 
subject’s liberties were upon uncertainties,”! but 
upon the Petition of Right, which was not yet 
ten years old, and, as 1t has been well remarked, 
Charles himself was fully aware of the restric- 
tions which that statute imposed when he so un- 
willingly but solemnly gave his assent to 1t and 
passed itintoalaw By this assent he renounced 
all gifts, loans, benevolences, taxes, or any such 
hke charge, without common consent by act of 
parhament This was his own deed- his own 
contract—let the proceedings of his predecessors 
be what they mght It swept away all contrary 
precedents—it stood armed at all points against 
any such imposition as ship-money—aits voice 
was so loud and clear that the meanest intellect 
could comprehend it But the cout lawyers 
thought to overlay it with woids—to bury it 
under the weight of the late attoiney-general’s 
musty records “TI shall insist,” said Sir John 
Bankes, “upon precedents, and herein I shall 
desire you to take notice that these writs have 
not issued out at the first upon any sudden ad- 
vice, but that there was a great search made, first 
by my predecessor Mr Noye, a man of great 
learning and profound judgment, other searches 
made by the king’s counsel, and some others , 
and a great numbe: of records were consideied 
of, and maturely, before these writs issued, s0 
nothing was done upon the sudden” He quoted 
mstances—all very old ones-- and cavilled on th: 
more modern and intelligible statutes But this 
was not enough to serve their purposes, and so 
Bankes and his colleagues unblushingly took 
their stand on the position that the mon uchy of 
England was an absolute monaichy, thit the 
power of Charles was above all law, and statutes, 
and parliamentary devices “This power” ex- 
claimed the attorney-general, “1s not any ways 
derived from the people, but reserved unto the 
king, where positive laws fist began For the 
King of England, he 1s an absolute monarch, no- 
thing can be given to an absolute prince but 
what 1s inherent 1n his person Hevan do no 
wrong He 18 the sole judge, and we ought not 
toquestion him Where the law trusts we ought 
not to distrust” The acts of parhament, he ob- 
served, contamed no express words to take away 
so high a prerogative, and the hing’s pre1oga- 
tive, even in lesser matters, 13 always saved, 
where express words do not 1estrain it When 
Chales instructed or allowed his crown lawyers 


peace with all the world, and the pnacies of a | to talk in this strain, he ought to have been pre- 
few Turkish corsairs and the imsolence of some | pared to back them with a regular army of a 


rival states could not be reckoned among those 


instant pers for which a parhament would pro- , 


hundred thousand men But Bankes was just 


1 A lucid expression of St John’s 
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and moderate compared to some of the judges 
“ This 1mposition,” said Justice Crawley, “apper- 
tains to the king onginally, and to the successor, 
apso facto, if he be a sovereign, in right of his 
sovereignty from the crown You cannot have 
a king without these royal mghts no, not by act 
of parhament” Holborne had pleaded the con- 
stitutional doctrine and practice, that the sove- 
reign could take nothing from the people without 
consent of their representatives “Mr Holborne 
is utterly mistaken therein,” exclaimed Justice 
Berkeley “The /aw knows no such king-yoking 
policy! The law 1s itself an old and trusty ser- 
vant of the king's, 1t 18 Avs instrument or means, 
which he useth to govern his people by I never 
read nor heard that lex was rex; but 1t 18 com- 
mon and most true that rer is lex” And yet 
all the judges were not so prompt and resolute 
as the court wished Even Finch and Crawley 
thought 1t decorous to prolong the discussion, 
and the business was dragged through the three 
following terms In Hulary term, 1638, there 
was an appearance of unanimity, but by Easter 
term the judges differed, and Croke boldly con- 
cluded against ship-money Croke had signed 
the answer to the king's question with the rest, 
but 1t was out of a fear of consequences The 
loss of place was then generally attended by such 
persecutions as might daunt a man not constitu- 
tionally timid The judge sawa prison for him- 
self, poverty and want for his family, if he re- 
sisted the royal will, but his high-minded wife, 
who was equally aware of this danger, encour- 
aged him to encounter it ‘She was,” says 
Whitelock, “a very good and pious woman, and 
told her husband upon this occasion, that she 
hoped he would do nothing against his conscience, 
for fear of any danger or prejudice to him or 
his family, and that she would be contented 
to suffer want or any misery with hin, rather 
than be an occasion for him to do or say any- 
thing against his judgment and conscience ”’ So 
long as there were English wives and mothers of 
this brave sort, the liberties of the country were 
not to be despaired of Justice Hutton joined 
Croke, and when Justice Jones treated the matter 
somewhat doubtingly, deciding for the king, but 
with the condition that no portion of the ship- 
money should ever go to the privy purse, he man- 
fully denied the legality of the tax, andeadvised 
that judgment should be given for Hampden 
But, in Trinity term, on the llth day of June, 
1638, the attorney-general—as the sentence of 
the majority of the judges was still for the king 
—moved for judgment to be entered against Mr 
Hampden , and on the following day, jud smeut 
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opposition, however, that had been made by two 
of the judges went to deepen the impression al- 
ready made by the trial The government could 
no longer get money from the sheriffs of counties, 
—everywhere men took heart ‘“ Hampden,” 
says Clarendon, “by the choice of the king’s 
counsel, had brought his cause to be first heard 
and argued, and with that judgment it was 1n- 
tended that the whole night of the matter should 
be concluded, and all other cases overruled ”? 
Thus, the Lord Say, who had refused ship- 
money, and excited a spirited opposition m War- 
wickshire, was denied a trial when he asked for 
it But Clarendon 1s fain to confess that the 
sentence procured against Hampden id not set 
the question at rest, that, on the contrary, 1t 
stirred up resistaffte to ship-money, o1, a8 he ex- 
presses 1t—“it 18 notoriously known, that pres- 
sure was borne with much more chee fulness be- 
fore the judgment for the king than ever 1t was 
after” Archbishop Laud seems to have thought 
that this was owing to Justices Choke and Hut- 
ton, who according to him, had both “gone 
against the king very sourly”* 

The sympathzng Wentworth, 1t appears, 
thought that matters might be mended by whip- 
ping Hampden, hike Prynne or Lilburne =“ Mi 
Hampden,” says he to his deat friend the arch- 
bishop, “13 a great brother, * and the very genius 
of that nation of people leads them always to 
oppose, both civilly and ecclesiastically, all that 
ever authority ordains for them But, in good 
faith, were they rightly served, they should be 
whipped home into their right wits, and much 
beholden they should be to any that would 
thoroughly take poins with them 1n that sort ”® 

The court crowded a vast deal of tyranny and 
cruelty into the interval of time between the 
opening and closing of this trial, but 1t did not 
venture to scourge and mutilate the Enghsh gen- 
tleman who was now regarded as a Puter Pati ve, 
and as the pilot who must steer the vessel through 
the tempesta and rocks that threatened it’ At 
the same time Hampden’s prudence and modera- 
tion, which are highly praised by all his con- 
temporaries, of whatsoevei party, prevented his 
giving any hold to the abitrary council, who 
longed at least fo. an opportunity of committing 
hin to the Tower, where his honouied and dear 
friend, Sir John Ehot, was wearing out 1n sick 
ness the last years of his life 


( hief baron of Exchequer, had pronounced tor Hampden, bu 

merely upon technical reasons, and had joind the majonty on 
the principal question Denham, another judge of the same 
court, was more honest, bemg sick in his bed, he sent in a 
written judgment in favour of Hampden The court majority 
of seven consisted of Finch, Chief justice of the Common Pleas, 


was entered in the Court of Exchequer? The | Jones, Berkeley, Vernon, Crawley, Trevor, and Weston 
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Chief justice of the King’s Bench, and Davenport, | 
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Disturbances in Scotland—Imposition of the English Book of Church Service on the Scote—Riot in Edinburgh 
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from the attempt—Charles and Laud persist 1n enforcing the service bouk 1n Scotland—The king’s peremptory 
orders to that effect—The Bishop of Galloway mobbed in Edinburgh—Establishment of the ‘‘ Four Tables” in 
Edinburgh—Proceedings of this form of national resistance—Its ‘‘ Covenant ”—Energy and effectiveness of its 
government—Its adherents called ‘‘Covenanters” —The Marquis of Hanulton commissioned by the king to 
quell the revolt—Hamilton’s arrival in Scotland—Strength and resolution of the Covenanters— Hamilton 
unsuccessfully attempts to temporize—He negotiates with the Covenanters—H)s endeavours to set aside the 
Covenant—Shifting and double dealing of Charles in these proceedings—Preparations on both sides for war— 
General assembly held at Glasgow—Marquis of Hamulton’s conduct at the assembly as commissioner—His 
deceitful proposals on the part of the king—Alexander Henderson appointed moderator by the assembly— 
Hanulton protests against its proceedings—His letter to the king describing the state of affairs—Hi1s account 
of the Scottish bishops and nobles—His denunciations of his country and 1ts people—He attempts to dissolve 
the assembly—The assembly abolishts Episcopacy in Scotland—Active preparations for war—The Scottish 
soldiers in the Swedish army recalled—(ieneral Leshe appointed commander in chief of the Covenanters— 
Unprepared condition of Charles fur the war—H1s difficulties in raising supplies—Successful military opera- 
tions of the Covenanters 1n Scotland—The Marquis of Hamilton sent with an army against them—Futility 
of the expedition—( harles repairs to the scene of action— Ihe Covenanters encounter his troops on the Border 
—Negotiations between (‘harles and the Scots—Concessions of Charles—The armies disbanded—The Earl 
of Traquair succeeds Hamilton as royal commissioner— His instructions from the king—Preparations of 


Charles to renew the war— Hopeless prospect of his sffairs 


in the north The new service- 
book was sent out at the begin 

ning of the year 1637, and ap- 
pomted to be read in all Scotch 
churches from the Easter Sunday 

The Scots maimtamed that the severeign could 
not impose a liturgy without consent of their 
own parlament, and their murmws were so 
loud that the experiment was put off from Easter 
to Sunday the 23d of July, when the dean of 
Edinburgh began to read the book in St Guiles’s 
Kuk, which had been recently converted by Laud 
into a cathedral church =The people, fully pre 

pared, had gathered in crowds from many parts 

The archbishops and bishops, the lords ot session, 
and the magistrates were all present by com- 
mand No sooner had the dean opened the ser- 
vic¢-book and begun to read, than the people 
filed the church with uproar, Clapping thei 
hands, uttering execrations and outciies, raising 
a hideous noise and hubbub The Bishop of 
Edinburgh, who was to preach that day, stepped 
into the pulpit, and tried to appease the tumult 
by reminding them of the holiness of the place , 
but this creased the storm instead of allaying 
it, and presently a joint-stool was thrown at the 
bishop’s head, but diverted by the hand of one 
present— luckily diverted —for, though thrown 
by the arm of a woman, 1t was thrown with such 
vigour, that the general opimon was, that had it 
ht him, supposing his skull to be only of ord- 





nary thickness, the stool must have killed the 
bishop Sticks, stones, dit followed the stool, 
with cries of “ Down with the priest of Baal'” 
“A pape, a pape!” “ Antichrist ' “ Thrapple 
him!’ “Stone him!’ The Archbishop of St 
Andrews (lord-chancellor) and other great per- 
sons, then attempted to restore order, but they 
had no 1everence from the multitude, who cursed 
them, together with the bishop and dean Then 
the provost, the bailles, and others of the city 
authorities, came forth from their places, and 
with much ado and 1n ternble confusion cleared 
the church of the chief of those people that had 
made the tumult, and shut the church doors 
against them And the dean began to read the 
service anew, but such were the outcries, rapping 
at the doors, throwing in of stones at the windows, 
by the multitude without, who stall kept crying 
“A pape, a pape!” “ Antichmst! “ Pull him 
down" that the baillies of the city were again 
obliged to leave their places to appease the fury 
At last the service and sermon were hoth ended, 
but not fhe people’s rage the Bishop of Edin- 
burgh, who had preached the sermon, on leaving 
the church for his residence, distant not many 
paces, was surrounded by the multitude, cast 
down and neaily trodden to death The same 
morning the new service was read 1n another 
church adjoming to St Giles’s, yet not without 
a tumult, and in the Grayfmars’ Church the 
Bishop-elect of Argyle, who began to read 1t, 
was hooted and threatened, and forced to give 
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over after coming to the confession and absolu- 
tion Between morning and afternoon service 
the provost and baillres of Edinburgh were sum- 
moned hefore the privy council, who assembled at 
the lord-chancellor’s, and undertook to do their 
utmost for the peaeable reading ot the prayers 
1 the afternoon Accordingly the churches were 
kept tolerably quiet by keeping out the people 
altogether, ut after service the tumult was fa 
greater than in the morning, and the Earl of 
Roxburgh, lord-privy seal, who undertook to 
earry the bishop home from St Ghles’s in his 
coach, was so pelted with stones, and so pressed 
upon by the mob, who wanted to drag out the 
“‘priest of Baal,” that he was obliged to order 
Ins footmen and numerous attendants to draw 
their swords, and thus he and the bishop at last 
got into the palace of Holyrood, covered with 
dirt and curses 

On the followimg day the council 1ssued a pro- 
clamation in detestation of this tumult, and to 
forbid all tumultuous meetings and concourse of 
people to Edinburgh, upon pain of death The 
magistrates pretended to deplore the disturban- 
<es, and they stated that no persons of quality 
had appeared in them In truth, the rioters had 
been for the most part women and children of the 
poorest condition The town council, however, 
thought fit to suspend the reading of the new 
service till his majesty’s further pleasure should 
be known, seeing 1t was so dangerous to the 
readers' For this they were harshly rebuked 
by Laud, who told them, through the Earl of 
Traquair, Lord-treasurer for Scotland, that his 
majesty took it very ul that the busmess con- 
cerning the establishment of the service-book 
had been so weakly carried, and had great rea- 
son to think himself and his government dishon- 
oured by the late tumult in Edinburgh “ And, 
therefore,” continues the English primate, “his 
majesty expects that your lordship and the rest 
of the honourable council set yourselves to it, 
that the Liturgy may be established orderly, and 
with peace to repair what hath been done amiss ”? 
At the same time several of the Scottish lords, 
not content with denying all share 1n the prayer- 
book, quirrelled violently with the new bishops 
and the most starring of the anti-Presbyte11an 
clergy Traquair himself complained to the Mar- 
qus of Hamilton, who was at court, und still 
high m the royal favour, that some of the lead- 
ing men ataong them were so violent and for- 
ward, had such a want of right understanding 
how to compass business of this nature and 
weight, that they bred the Scottish government 





1 Whitelock Rushicorth 

2 Laud s letter to Traquair, in Rushworth Some slight altera- 
tions had been made in the Soottish Liturgy—henoe Laud said 
that it was ther own. 
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many difficulties* But Laud and Charles would 
listen to no complaints against the new bishops, 
and, urged on by them, the Scottish council 1s- 
sued a decree of “‘horning,” or banishment, against 
all such ministers as refused to receive the new 
Book of Common Prayer, “out of curiosity and 
singularity’ Alexander Henderson, mimistei at 
Leuchars, Mr John Hamulton, mmuister at New- 
burn, and Mr James Bruce, minister of Kings- 
barns, petitioned against this harsh sentence 
with great good sense and moderation, and with 
a total abstinence from fanaticism They told 
the lords of secret council that they had been 
willing enough to receive the said books to read 
them beforehand, in order to see what doctrine 
they contained, without which knowledge they 
could not adopt them, that, in the matters of 
God’s worship, they were not bound to blind obed- 
ence toany man, that the said Book of Common 
Prayer was neither authorized by the general 
assembly, the representative kirk of the king- 
dom, which ever since the Reformation had given 
directions in matters of worship, nor by any act 
of parhament, which had been ever thought ne- 
cessary 1n high matters of this kind, that they, 
upon a competent allowance of time, would un- 
dertake to prove it departed widely fiom the 
doctrine of the Reformation, and in pomts most 
material came near to the Church of Rome, 
and, finally, that the people of Scotland had been 
otherwise taught by themselves and their prede 
cessors in the pulpit, and, therefore, 1t was likely 
that they would be found averse to the sudden 
change, even if their pastors adopted 1t Laud’s 
own bishop, the Bishop of Ross, gave a very 
short answer to these petitioners He told them 
that, while they pretended ignorance of what was 
contained in the book, 1t appeared by their many 
objections and exceptions to it, that they were 
but too well read mm it, albeit they had abused 1¢ 
pitifully He assured the ministers that the ser- 
vice-book was neither superstitious nor idola- 
trous, but, on the contraiy, one of the most 
orthodox and perfect liturgies in the Christian 
church, and that therefore they must accept 1t, 
and read 1t, or bide their horning ‘ 

Charles, to punish the inhabitants of the good 
old town, sent down orders for the removing of 
the term, or session, and the council of govern- 
ment from Edinburgh to Linhthgow, the next 
term to Stirling, the next to Dundee, &c , toge- 
ther with a fresh proclamation, commanding the 
Presbyterians to disperse immediately, and re- 
turn to their homes, under pain of being treated 
ae wicked and rebellious subjects, and with an 
order for calling in and burning a seditious book, 


entitled A Dispute against the English Popish 


3 Letter from Traquair to Hamilton, in Burnet’s Memoirs af 
Dukes af Hamuton 4 Rushworth 
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Ceremonves, obtruded upon the Kirk of Scotland 
The council would have delayed the publication 
of the arbitrary decrees, but Charles's orders 
were peremptory, and they were all read at the 
market-cross The Earl of Traquair communi- 
cated a part of the immediate result to the Mar- 
quisof Hamilton ‘The noblemen,” says he, “‘the 
gentry, and commissioners from presbyteries and 
burghs, seemed to acquiesce herewith, and every 
mnan, in a very peaceable manner, to give obedi- 
ence to the tenor of the proclamation, but the 
next day thereafter, the town of Edinburgh, or, 
ag our new magistrates call it, the rascally peo- 
ple of Edinburgh (although their sisters, wives, 
children, and near kinsmen, were the special 
actors), rose in such a barbarous manner, as the 
like has never been seen in this kingdom, set 
upon the Bishop of Galloway, and with great 
difficulty was he rescued into the large council- 
houge”' At last, the gentlemen and clergymen 
who had come up to present the petition, and 
who had been opprobriously ordered out of the 
town, used their good offices to prevent blood- 
shed, and, by their influence and persuasion, res- 
cued the bishop, the council, and the magistrates 
from the hands of the moters It was observed, 
however, that the friends and relations of these 
very magistrates were in the mob, that citizens 
of the best repute, with their wives and their 
sisters, were actively engaged, and that many 
well-known gentlemen openly joined the people 
in therr cries and denunciations It was, there- 
fore, no longer possible to represent the disaffec- 
tion as a thing of no consequence—as a mere 
outbreak of the lowest and poorest, who might 
easily be brought to reason by a little hanging 
and scourging And nearly at the same time 
the city of Glasgow became the scene of a simi- 
lar rising against the prayer-book and Ejnsco- 
pacy But Charles and Laud, though warned by 
the Scottish ministers of the herce and dangerous 
spirit of the people—of the daily accession to 
their cause of men of tank and ability—of the 
defenceless state ot Edinbmgh Castle and the 
other fort: esses—of the poverty of the exchequer 
——were resolved to go “thorough,” and that too 
without admitting of any delay Apprehending 
that the king meant to deprive Edinburgh for 
ever of its honours and advantages as the seat of 
government, the citizens of that ancient capital 
became more incensed than ever, and it was soon 
made to appear that Charles had committed a 
fatal mistake in exciting their jealousy in this 
partiiulur Before the removal of the session 
from Linlithgow to Stirling, the “Four Tables,” or 
boards, as we should now call them, were estab- 
lished with the acqmescence of the Scottish coun- 


cil, which were representative committees, con- 
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sisting respectively of lords, gentlemen, ministers, 
and burgesses, and which were to be fixed per- 
manently in the capital With these tables in 
Edinburgh there corresponded lesser tables, or 
sub-committees, in the country, a constant com- 
munication being established among them all 

Above all these tables was a general table, which 
consisted of members taken from each, and which 
was intrusted with something very hke a supreme 
executive power In the course of a very few 
weeks these tables were looked up to with far 
more respect than the paltry government, and 
they exercised an uncontrolled authority over 
the greater part of Scotland It has been well 
said that a better scheme for organizing insut- 
rection could not easily have been devised The 
contrivers of it, and the leading members of the 
permanent committee, were the Lords Rothes, 
Balmerino, Lindsay, Lothian, Loudon, Yester, 
and Cranston While the king was determined to 
cede nothing, the Presbyterians now almost daily 
advanced then demands, and pressed them with 
increasing pertinacity and boldness The lord- 
treasurer, the Earl of Traquair, was summoned 
up to London by Charles, who examined him 
sharply, and then sent him back—though his 
sincerity was much doubted—with still harsher 
and more despotic instructions Traquair was en- 
joined, or bound by an oath, to keep these things 
secret till the very moment when they should be 
announced by proclamation at Stirling, but the 
contents of the proclamation were divulged im- 
mediately, upon which the tables put themselves 
into a state of preparation The members of the 
sub-committees were summoned from all parts to 
meet at Edinburgh and Stirling To disperse them 
and the multitudes that flocked with them, Tra- 
quair, on the 19th of February, caused the king’s 
proclamation to be read at Stirling, where the 
council was then sitting, “condemning their irre- 
gular proceedings, imputing them rather to pre- 
posterous zeal than to disaffection or disloyalty, 
remitting past offences to such as should obey 
his majesty’s commands, discharging all future 
meetings, on pain of treason, forbidding them to 
repair to Stirling, or any other place, where the 
council and session sat, without notifying their 
business, and obtaining leave from the council, 
and ordering strangers of all ranks to quit the 
place within six hours after the proclamation, 
under the same penalty” But the herald had 
scarcely done reading this proclamation, when 
the Lords Hume and Lindsay, acting for the 
tables, published with equal solemnity, a counter- 
proclamation, which was then fixed to the mar- 
ket-cross at Stirling, and copies of 1t sent to be 
read and affixed in Edinburgh and Linhthgow 

Traquair, who had foreseen the mischief, wrote 
{ to Hamilton, that his majesty must now “ per- 








ceive how much all sorts and qualities of people 
of Scotland were commoved”' The Presbyte- 
rians, being now openly joined by the most power- 
ful and popular noblemen of the kingdom, and 
even by several members of Charles's govern- 
ment, proceeded boldly to frame and subscribe 
their celebrated National Covenant, whereby 
they undertook to maintain, at all hazards, the 
old form of worship, to maintain the Confession 
of Faith subscribed by Charles’s fathe: and house- 
hold, and all ranks of people, in 1580 and 1581, 
and again in 1590 The name was adopted from 
the covenants of Israel with God, and the nature 
of the obligation was derived from the bonds of 
mutual defence and maintenance peculiar to the 
nation, but the word covenant had a most signi- 
ficant and holy sense in the ears of the Scottish 
people, who knew that that form of association 
had carried their ancestors triumphantly through 
their struggle with the Papistry The tables, or 
standing and well-organized committees, now sum- 
moned every Scotsman who valued his kirk to 
repair to the capital, there to observe a solemn 
fast as a fitting preparation for the renewal of 
the Covenant The call was obeyed everywhere, 
and Edinburgh was presently crowded and cram- 
med with fiery Presbyterians, who generally 
travelled with good broad-swords Upon the 
appointed day, the 1st of March, they took un- 
disputed possession of the High or St Ghules’s 
Kirk, which, 1n their notions, had been pro- 
faned by the preaching and praying of Laud’s 
dean and bishop After fervent prayers and ex- 
hortations the new Covenant was produced, the 
congregation rose, and nobles, gentry, clergy, and 
burgesses, with hands raised towards heaven, 
swore to its contents This memorable deed had 
been prepared by Alexander Henderson, one of 
the four munisters whose petition had been so 
rudely answered by the Bishop of Ross, and by 
Archibald Johnston, an advocate, and the gieat 
legal adviser of the party It had also been re- 
vised by the Lords Balmerino, Loudon, and Ro- 
thes Whatever other defects there may have 
been in the composition, there was no want of 
power It was, indeed, most skilfully adapted 
for acting upon a proud, a devout, and enthusias- 
tic people who were about equally proud of their 
national independence and their national kirk 

A few creatures of the court saw in ‘all this 
mighty enthusiasm nothing more serious than a 
brief fanatic outbreak, and they assured Charles, 
who ought to have remembered the history of 
his grandmother and of his great-grandmother, 
that 1t would be easily dashed and dissipated 
This was miserably to misunderstand the charac- 


ter of the Scottish people Copies of the deed 
were despatched to the different counties in the | 
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west and north, the popular preachers were all 
warned, a fire of pulpit-batteries was opened from 
John o’ Groat’s House to the Cheviot Hills—from 
Aberdeen to Tobermory, and the CovENANT was 
spoken in itsthunder The people were roused 
and excited to the utmost, all ranks and ages 
hailed the pledge of liberty and salvation, and 
the Covenant was signed on the Sabbath in every 
parish with shouts, tears of joy or contrition, 
and hearty embraces Traquair pointed out the 
only means of averting the storm “Tf,” says 
his lordship, “his majesty would be pleased to 
free them, or give them an assurance that no no- 
velty of religion shall be brought upon them, 1t 
is like the most part of the wisest sort will be 
quiet, but, without this there 1s no obedience to 
be expected in this pait of the world, and, in my 
Judgment, no assurance can be given them hereof, 
but by freeing them of the service-book and Book 
of Canons ”? 

But still Charles and Laud disregarded the 
warning, and were determined to impose the 
Common Prayer-book upon the people of Scot- 
land by force of arms The great meeting of the 
Covenanters at Edinburgh dissolved tranquilly, 
but they left commussioners behind them, and 
established such intelligence among themselves 
and with all parts of the country, that they could 
meet and come together at the shortest notice 
The Covenanters knew then strength and the 
mighty power they had in the sympathies of the 
Puritans in the south, and they began to assert 
that they were as well friended in England as 
the king himself* Wherever they encountered 
opposition from any Scottish subjects, they threat- 
ened them with their high displeasure and the 
curse of the true kirk, nor did they always limit 
themselves to thieats, particularly when any of 
Laud’s ministers (ns bishops had all run away) 
fell into their hands There were fierce riots at 
Lanark and other towns In some places men 
were thrown into prison, or put in the stocks, 
for refusing to sign In the west country, where 
Presbyterianism was the warmest, they would 
give no traveller or passenger either meat, drink, 
or lodging for his money, until he first guve them 
assurance that he was an adherent to the Cove- 
nant 

Traquair repeatedly urged that his majesty 
should hear some of his Scottish ministers and 
servants before making up his mind, or “ con- 
eluding fully” as to what course he ought to take 
at this ciisis, but, without hearing any such— 
nay, without advising with his Enghsh council, 
or with any English servant of government, ex- 


cept his fatal Laud—Charles himself drew up a 
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? Anonymous letter in Dalrymple’s Memorwils, dated 16th 
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commission for the Marquis of Hamilton, who | no otherwise by us but as a rebellious people 


was ordered to proceed with all baste to reduce 
that “rascally people” to order Hamilton was 
hereby instructed to read the royal proclamation 
which he bore to the lords of the Scottish coun- 
cil, previously to publishing* it, and to exact, if 
he chose, a solemn oath from each member of 
that council to do hia best to execute the procla- 
mation! If anybody should protest against this 
royal proclamation, he was to treat him as a 
rebel, and appreliend him, 2f possible He was to 
give a bold negative to any petitions that mght 
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ve presented by the Covenanters, both in respect 
of the matter, and as coming from an unacknow- 
ledged and illegal association He was not to 
press for the exact execution of Laud’s church 
orders for the present, but he was to take good 
care not to promie their abrogation He was to 
allow the Scots six weeks to renounce the Cove- 
nant, and, 1f he found cause, Jesse “ You shall 
declare,” continues the king, “that if there be 
no sufficient strength within the kingdom to force 
the refractory to obedience, power shall come 
from England, and that myself will come in per- 
son with them, being 1esulved to hazard my hfe, 
rather than to suffer authomty to be contemned 

If you cannot (by the means prescribed by 
us) bring back the refractory and seditious to due 
obedience, we do not only give you authority, but 
command all hostile acts whatsoever to be used 
against them, they having deserved to be used 





1One of the great provocations was the removal of the courts, 
&&., from the capital yet Charles saya—‘‘ We give you power to 
cause the council to sit in whatsoever place you shall find most 
convenient for our service Edinburgh only excepted, and to change 
the meeting thereof as often as occasion shall require” In an- 
other clause he says, ‘ Whenever the town of Edinburgh shall 


| upon the marquis ne 
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for the duing thereof, we will not only save you 
harmless, but account 1t as acceptable service done 
us”2 Having received his instructions and com- 
mission, Hamilton took leave of the king, who 
oidered him to write often to himself and the 
Archbishop of Cante:bury, he being the only 
knyliwsh person entiusted with the secrets of the 
Scottish affairs, On the 3d of June Hamilton 
arrived at Beir wick, where the Earl of Roxburgh 
met him, and told him how small were his hopes 
of success The marquis, when he came to Ber- 
wick, had expected to find a great company of 
noblemen and others to receive him and attend 
lim as the king’s high commissioner, and he had 
especially counted upon his own kindied and 
vassuls, or tenantry, but all failed hum, except 
“some very few who had not subscribed the Co- 
venant, and thev imconsiderable for the tables 
of the Covenanters required that none who had 
taken the Covenant should give any attendance 
With a heavy heart, Ha- 
milton went on to Dalkeith, where he was re- 
ccived by the lords of the secret council, by some 
of the lords of session, and troops of the nobility 
and geutry who had not subscribed On his way 
from Dalkeith he was met by the whole body of 
the nobility and gentry of the Covenanters that 
were residents of the capital and neighbourhood 
They were all mounted on horseback, and con- 
sisted of severil thousands—more calculated, no 
doubt, to overawe than to testify respect And 
as the maiquis drew still nearer to Edinburgh, 
he siw ustmall hill blackened all over with Ge- 
neva cloiks —for 500 Presbyterian preachers, on 
foot, had there taken their post, and had ap- 
pointed “the strongest im voice and austerest in 
countenance to make him a short welcome, but 
this the muquis avoided ” 4 

As soon as Hamilton was settled at Holyrood, 
he asked the Covenanters what would satisfy 
them and induce them to renounce their league 
They answered, nothing but a general assembly 
and a parlament, and instantly clapped new 
guards upon Ldinburgh Castle, and multiphed 
the guards and watches of the city At the same 
time the preachers advised the people to take 
heed of crafty propositions, and when the mar- 
quis Se hearing Divine service in the king’s 
chapel, they sent to tell him that he must not 
read the English service-book, and they nailed 
up the organ, which they considered as an abo- 
mination unto the Lord.® A fewdays after they 
wrote a letter to the marquis, admonishing him 





depart from the Covenant, and petition for our favour, then we 
will that you bring back the council and seasion'to it ” 
3 Rushworth 8 Thi. 4Ibid, Balillie’s Letters. 
6The ministers whom Wentworth had so tyrannically driven 
out of Ulster were now taking their revenge, and informing the 
people of Scotland of the csafty propositions and broken pro- 
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and every one of the council to subscribe their 
blessed Covenant, as they hoped to be esteemed 
Christians and patriots' They declared that 
the Scottish people would as soon renounce their 
baptism as their Covenant Hamilton wisely de- 
clined publishing Charles's proclamation, and ad- 
vised his master to be prepared either to grant 
them all their demands, or to hasten down his 
fleet with an army 1n 1t, to put soldiers into Ber- 
wick and Carlisle, and to follow in person with 
an army royal On the 15th of June the marquis 
received the following answer from the king — 
“T expect not anything can reduce that people to 
obedience but force only In the meantime your 
care must be how to dissolve the multitude, and, 
if 1t be possible, to possess yourself of my castles 
of Edinbuigh and Stirling, which I do not ex- 
pect, and to this end I give you leave to flatter 
them with what hopes you please, so you engage 
not me against my grounds, and in particular 
that you consent neither to the calling of parlia- 
ment nor general assembly, until the Covenant be 
disavowed and given up, your chief end bemg 
now to wm time until I be ready to suppress 
them This I have wntten to no other end 
than to show you I will rather die than yield to 
thove impertinent and damnable demands, as you 
rightly call them, for 1t 18 all one as to yield to be 
no king mm a very short time As the affairs 
are now, I do not expect that you should declare 
the adherers to the Covenant traitors, until, as I 
have already said, you have heard from me that 
my fleet hath set sail for Scotland, though your 
six weeks should be elapsed In a word, gain 
time by all the honest means you can, without 
forsaking your grounds” 

By honest means Charles meant any means 
that did not openly commit his own character 
The Presbyterian ministers, understanding that 
the Covenant must be given up, or no treaty made, 
caused their pulpits to ring with exhortations of 
firm adherence to the great national bond, and 
again all declared that they would never quit the 
Covenant except with their lives They pre- 
sented their petition to the marquis, calling for 
an immediate redress of then grievances, telling 
him that they would no longer be put off by de- 
lays Hamilton, obeying the spirit at least, if 
not the letter of the king’s instructions, to tem- 
porize and delude, promised them that*he would 
call both a general assembly and a parhament tor 
the redress of all grievances It appears, how- 
ever, that the Covenanters were aware of the plot 


contrived by the king, 01 were suspicious of all 


mises of Charles s government in Ireland ‘‘The pulpits,’ says 
Traquair, ‘‘are daily filled with those ministers, who were lately 
put out of Ireland, who, with some of their own, and some such 
others as cume from other places of this kingdom, preach nothing 
but foolish seditious doctrine '—Hardwicke State Papers 

! See the letter of the ministers in Rushworth 
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his intentions, for they went away dissatisfied, 
putting no trust in Hamilton’s fair promises He 
informed his master of all this, and implored 
him not to proceed in his warlike operations too 
openly Charles, in reply, told him that he 
would take his advice, and stop public prepara- 
tions, but “in a silent way” he would not cease, 
so that he might be ready upon the least adver- 
tisement The Covenanters presented to the 
marquis an “explanation of the bond of mutual 
defence,” 1n which they again most solemnly pro- 
tested that they meant not to derogate from the 
king’s authority or to disobey and rebel against 
his majesty’s laws “All our proceedings,” said 
they, “by petitioning, protesting, covenanting, 
and whatsoever other way, was and 18 only for 
the maintaming*of the true religion by us pro- 
fessed, and with express reservation of our obe- 
dience to his most sacred majesty”? The mar- 
quis transmitted their paper to Charles, together 
with fresh desponding accounts of his own, but 
the answer he 1eceived was as high and absolute 
as ever? 

If Hamilton, at this stage, 1s to be praised, it 
must be for his loyalty, and not for his patriot- 
ism he told the Covenanters that he should 
leave them 1n order to wait upon his majesty, to 
explain their desnes, and to return to them again 
within three weeks or a month But the true 
reason of his going was to gain so much time, and 
to see in what state of forwardness were the 
king’s warlike preparations Previously to his 
departure, on the 4th of July, he presented the 
royal proclamation, which he had brought with 
him, to the Scottish council, who signed 1t upon 
omission of the command to abandon the Cove- 
nant Thereupon it was sent to the market-cross 
and there read aloud, but 1t was met instantly 
by a long and powerfully written protest drawn 
up in the name of the noblemen, barons, gentle- 
men, burghs, and commons This was followed 
by another explanation of their Covenant, which 
was given to Hamilton to be put into the king’s 
hands When the marquis came to court, he 
gave Charles a full account of the “strength and 
rage of the Covenanters,” together with the “un- 
constancy” of many members of the Scottish 
council, and he proposed to his majesty, as a 
middle course, to renew the Confession of Faith 
which had been ratified by the Scottish parha- 
ment in 1567 Charles immediately sent back 
the marquis with enlarged instructions He was 
to try, by all means, to make the Scottish counc1] 
sign the said Confession of Faith, and thereby, as 
the court chose to argue, give up the Covenant, 
but he was not publicly to put the proposition to 
vote in the council except he was quite sure to 


earry the point he was to summon a general as- 
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pected that men, distinguished by their sagactty 
the assembly should not be before the Ist of No- | and their distrust of professions, should be satis- 
vember he was, by all the means in his power, ' fied with vague promises hke these The Cave- 
to dissipate the well-founded suspicions of the | nanters negotiated eight or nme days, and then 
Presbyterians, to gain time in order that the mi- | the marquis craved again the space of twenty 
litary preparations might be matured, and al- | days to go to court and bring another anawer 
though he was to protest against the abolishing from his majesty Hamulton’s object, as was 
of bishops, he was “to advise the bishops to for- ' understood by the Covenanters, was to gain more 
bear sitting at the council, till better and more ' time, but before he began his journey he thought 
favourable times for them” These better times fit to consult with the Eails of Traquair, Rox- 
were to be brought about by fire and sword, but burgh, and Southesk, and even to join his signa- 
Jharles was not as yet ready, and therefore he ture with theirs to certain articles of advice to 
concluded thus ‘Notwithstanding all these in- ‘be offered to the king In this paper Charles 
structions, o1 any other accident that may happen was most earnéstly urged to revoke those inno- 
(still labouring to keep up our honour so far as_ vations in religion and law which alone, without 
possibly you can), you are by no means to permit any disloyalty, had moved his subjects to their 
& present rupture to happen, but to yield any- present courses Hamilton left Edinburgh on 
thing, though unreasonable, rather than now to the 25th of August on the 10th of September he 
break ”? received fresh instructions from his master, who, 
But while the marquis was busy at court in 1t was said, was resolved to try “the utmost of 
arranging these matters, the Covenanters in Scot- yielding” for the recovery of his subjects’ affec- 
land were not udle, but pressed might and main tions In fact, Charles, who had been so averse 
for more subscriptions to the league ‘And be- to the slightest concession, now gave up every- 
cause the north were fo. the most part against thing to the Scots, empowering Hamilton, by 
the Covenant, some noblemen and ministers went | proclamation, or otherwise as he should see cause, 
on the 23d of July (being that day twelvemonth | to declare that his majesty did absolutely revoke 
the stool was thrown at the bishop’s head) to | the Service-book, the Book of Canons, the Five 
Aberdeen, hoping to convince the doctors there Articles of Perth, and the High Commission By 
of the lawfulness of the Covenant But the doc- | other clauses of his instructions the bishops were 
tors violently argued against the same, because | given up to the vengeance of the laws—the Epus- 
it was a combination without warrant or autho- | copal government was declared to be limited by 
rity And the Covenanters gave out to the said | the laws of the Scottish church and kingdom as 
doctors at Aberdeen that the lord-commussioner | already established—and the prelates were no 
was satisfied with the Covenant upon the offer of longer to hold any political posts On his return 


sembly, but to take good care that the sitting of 





that explication (which 1s formerly mentioned), | towards Edinburgh, Hamilton met in Yorkshue 
but, at the commussioner’s return, he declared | the fugitive Scottish bishops, to whom he sig- 
the contrary”? In the present case 1t may be | mfied his majesty’s pleasure, telling them that, 
doubted whether Hamilton had not deceived them | though the king would maintain Episcopacy, he 
by professions of admiration of their holy league | was content that their power should be limited, 
Upon his return to Holyroodhouse, on the 10th | and that they should no longer hold civil offices 

of August, he found things in a much worse pos- ; At this the bishops were thrown into a fury, and 
ture than he had left them He knew not what | spoke with great vehemency On the 17th of 
to do, but he resolved at all hazards not to call | September, Hamilton was again at Holyrood, 
a general assembly until he had again been to | and, on the 2lst, he received the Covenanters, 
London 1 person to 1epresent to his majesty the | and told them that the king had granted them all 
extreme hazaid he was like torun Three days | that they desired, and that, by his gracious per- 
after his arrival at Edinburgh, the confident Co- | mission, a free assembly and a parliament were 
venanters waited upon him, to demand an an- | to be called immediately They were, or ap- 
swer to the explanation and petition they had | peared to be satisfied, until the marquis men- 
forwarded by him tothe court He declared that | tioned that they must sign the old Confession of 
the king’s answe) was full of grace and goodness Faith as adopted by King James in 1580 and 
—that his majesty promised that he would leave | 1590, which they looked upon as an artifice to 
nothing undone that could be expected from a_ sct aside their new bond of the Covenant And 
just prince to save the nation from rum—that as | then, upon reflection, their suspicions were ex- 
goon as order and government were re established | cited by the amplitude of the king’s concessions 

as before these combustions, and obedience made , If Charles had intended to keep his promises he 
to the crown, both an assembly and a parliament | would hardly have promised so much, and at 
should be convoked He nevei could have ex- tlus time, or more probably some weeks earlier, 
kant COS aS”~sthe Covenanters obtained certain intelligence that 
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he was secretly engaged in raising an army 
against them It was not without reason that 
the Covenanters had asserted that they were as 
well befriended m England as the king himself 
Their leaders were in close correspondence with 
several of the leading English patriote—practical 
men—men of business, who were not likely to 
neglect anything which tended to strengthen them 
for their contest And besides, there were seve- 
ral of the Scottish counsellors and courtiers about 
the king who were suspected both of Presbyte- 
rianism and venality ' 

On the 22d of September, Hamilton caused the 
proclamation to be read at the market cross, in 
which the Liturgy, the High Commission, &c, 
were given up, and declared to be void and null, 
but, as it contained the condition of signing the 
old Confession of Faith, which was interpreted 
as implying the abandonment of ther recent 
engagement, the Covenanters instantly protested 
against 1t The protest, like all the papers issued 
by that party, was wonderfully effective and 
powerfully worded It poimted out to the jeal- 
ous eyes of the Scots that, by subscribing the 
Confession as now urged, they, according to the 
royal proclamation, would acquiesce 1n that de- 
claration to his majesty’s absolute will, and sub- 
mit to accept of a pardon from him, which pardon 
had need to be ratified in parliament, and this, 
they said, was turning then glory into shame, by 
confessing their guiltiness where God had made 
them guiltless Neither party now would or 
could trust the other Charles himself had signed 
the new bond, though it contained many clauses 
altogether repugnant to Arminianism, and it was 
subscribed at Edinburgh by Hamilton, Traquair, 
Mar, Moray, Haddington, Lauderdale, South- 
esk, Napier, Carmichael, and all the rest of the 
lords of secret council On the same day the 
marquis proclaimed his majesty’s pleasure that 
a free and general assembly should be indicted, 
kept, and holden at Glasgow on the 21st of No- 
vember, and immediately after this, proclamation 
was made for a parliament to meet at Edinburgh 
upon the 15th of May, 1639 And a day or two 
after these proclamations the lords of the council 
published an act approving the king’s discharge 
of the Service-book, Book of Canons, &c, and 
requiring all his majesty’s subjects to subscribe 
the Confession of Faith as now offered to them 

The marquis, seeing that 1t would be impos- 
sible to prevent a rupture at Glasgow, advised 
Charles to hasten his warlike preparations The 





1 Soon after this we find a fnend to Charles's government say 
ing, “‘And because there be divers Scots Covenanters about 
court, who give intelligence (both by the ordinary, and posters 
and journiers for Scotland), a course should be taken that the 
letters may be opened , and that the governor of Berwick may 
give order for some strict searching and examining the Scots 
travellers,” &c —Ha) dwicke State Papers 
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Scottash bishops, though not averse to the has- 
tening on of a war of religion, pressed Hamilton 
to put off the meeting of the general assembly 
The marquis acquainted the king with their de- 
sire Charles, in reply, told him that he should 
soon receive a particular answer from my Lord of 
Canterbury to all his propositions touching the 
assembly? In another letter Charles spoke still 
more openly of the scheme he had arranged with 
Hamilton for sowing discord among the members 
of the assembly, and defeating their acts by pro- 
tests ‘As for the general assembly,” writes 
the king, “though I can expect no good from 1t, 
yet I hope you may hinder much of the ill, first 
by putting divisions amongst them con ering 
the legahty of their elections, then by protesting 
against their temultuary proceedings” But in 
the leaders of the Covenant Charles had to deal 
with enemies as wary as himeelf, and by this 
time, at the latest, the Sc ots were convinced that 
the questions at issue must be settled rather by a 
campaign than by an assembly Notwithstand 

ing the waylaying of the posta, and the carrying 
of all letters to Secretary Coke, then friends in 
England contrived now and then to send them 
important advices One of these, in relating the 
warlike preparations of Charles, gave an account 
of the sympathy of his Enghsh subjects This 
skilful correspondent went on to inform the Scots 
that Wentworth had made large offers of assist- 
ance to the king from Ireland—some said an 
army of 16,000 men—but he doubted the lord- 
deputy’s ability, seemg that that kingdom was 
itself in an unquiet state The Karl of Antiim 
had been presented to the king as one having 
great power in Ireland, and shot for oidnance 
had been newly cast, and flat bottomed boats pre- 
pared for the landing of mn on the coast of 
Scotland He says, “Wise men here do think 
that the king 1s resolved to hold you in all fan 
and promising ways of treaty, until he hath suf- 
tiiently fitted himself by provisions both of aims 
and men, and then you may look for no other 
language but what comes from the mouth of the 
cannon be assured, if the king can bring 1t to 
this pass, he will, but most likely he will not be 
able yet how far rewards, pensions, and the like, 
may prevail, either to separate you amongst your- 
selves, or otherways to hire a foreigner to come 
upon you (if his domestic subjects will not be 
drawn to it), 1t 18 hard to say, good wisdom, 
therefore, to be at a point quickly, whilst God 
preserves union amongst you”? 

Although Charles had dismissed the bishops 
from the offices of the state, he had left them in 
the church, and the Covenanters held that Epis- 
copacy was mcompatible with the existence of 


hberal institutions and the true worship of God— 
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a sentiment which was echoed beyond the Tweed | his majesty’s letter to the general assembly should 
At the end of October the Earl of Rothes, in the | first be read, and this letter, which bore the date 
name of the Covenanters, demanded a warrant | of the 29th of October, was read accordingly It 
for citing the bishops to appear as criminals be- | was very short Charles told them that he was 
fore the general assembly at Glasgow Hamilton | not ignorant that the best of his actions had been 
replied that the law was open for citing all such | mstaken by many of his subjects in his ancient 
as were either within the kingdom or without, but , kingdom, as 1f he had intended innovation in 
he declined giving the warrant, as being a thing , religion and laws, yet, considering it to be the 
without precedent and it was enough, he said, special duty of a Christian king to advance God’s 
that he did not protect them against trial Upon , glory and the true religion, forgetting what was 
this repulse the Covenanters addressed them- | past, he had seriously taken into his princely 
selves to the presbytery of Edinburgh, who took consideration such particulars as might settle re- 
upon them to issue warrants against the bishops! | gion and satisfy all his good subjects of the 
As one of the signs of his returning favour, | sincerity of his intentions, and had therefore in 
Charles restored the session or term to his good | dicted this present free general assembly, ap- 
town of Edinburgh Hamilton having dealt with | pointing the marquis to attend the same? When 
all the lords of the session beforehand, urged | this reading was done, Hamilton stood up anu 
them to sign the king’s Confession of Faith two | made his opening speech We blush for the un 
of these judges absented themselves, four posi- | fortunate victim of loyalty, who knew all In 
tively refused, but at length nine of the fifteen | master’s insincerity, and who had advised or pre- 
signéd, and from that moment they durst hardly | scribed part of his conduct, when we find him 
walk the streets, for fear of being torn to pieces pursuing his address in the following strain — 
by the people Charles remitted to the marquis ‘For the professions which have been made by 
the minutest instructions as to his deportment at | our sacred sovereign (whom God long preserve 
the assembly, and perused and revised the open- | over us), I am come hither by his command, to 
ing speech which he was to deliver Hamilton make them good to his whole people, whom, to 
required the king’s advocate to prepare himself, his grief, he hath found to have been poisoned (by 
to prove that Episcopacy was according to the whom I know not well, but God forgive them) 
laws of Scotland, but the advocate answered that ; with misconceits of his intentions concerning the 
his conscience would not permit any such thing, | religion professed in his church and kingdom 
that he judged Episcopacy to be contrary both to | But, to rectify all such misconceptions of his sub- 
the laws of Scotland and the laws of the church, | jects, his majesty’s desire 18, that, before this as- 
and also to God’s own Word, and thereupon the ; sembly proceed to anything else, his subjects 
advocate was “prevailed upon” not to attend the | may receive an ample and clear satisfaction im 
general assembly at all On the 17th of Novem- | these poimts, wherein his majesty’s graci us in- 
ber, the marquis waived at Glasgow in a quiet | tentions have been misdoubted or glanced at by 
and peaceable manner, none of lus train carrying ; the malevolent aspects of such as are afraid that 
with them any prohibited arms He there found | his majesty’s good subjects should see his clear 
letters and sundry protests from the bishops, who mind thi ough any other glasses or spectacles than 
implored him to keep them secret, and to present | those they have tempered and fitted for them ” 
them seasonably, before they or their cause should | He declared that the king his master was thor- 
suffer any wrong from the assembly The city | oughly sincere, intending nothing less than to. 
of Glasgow being filled and thronged with all keep religiously every promise he had made to 
sorts of people on the day appoimted by the king’s “his Scottish subjects, and that it was false, foul, 
proclamation (the 21st of November, 1638), the and devilish, to doubt the sincerity of his inten- 
general assembly began by listening to a very | tions Contimuing, Hamilton said—‘ His majesty 
long sermon which occupied the whole forenoon | hath commanded me thus to express his heart 
In the afternoon they would have proceeded to | to all his good subjects He hath seriously con- 
the choosing of a moderator, but Hamilton, who, | sidered all the grievances of his subjects, which 
as king’s commissioner, was seated upon a chair | have beenspresented to him by all and several of 
“raised eminent above the rest,” told them that | their petitions, remonstrances, and supplications 
there was something to do previously, and that , exhbited unto himself, his commissioner, and 
was the reading of his commission, that it might | lords of his secret council, and hath graciously 
be understood by what authority he sat there | granted them all, and as he hath already granted 
The commission, in Latin, was accordingly ead, | as far as could be by proclamation, so he doth 
and then the assembly would have agai jno- | now desire that his subjects may be assured of 
ceeded to the choice of then moderator but the ' them by acts of this general assembly, and after- 
marquis again interrupted them, and desired that ' wards by acts of parliament respective ”* 
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The noble marquis knew that while he was 
making these solemn assertions his master was 
preparing gunpowder and ball for his good sub- 
jects, and so also knew many of those whom he 
addressed Theassembly then proceeded to elect 
their moderator, but Hannlton stopped them 
with a protest, that their act should neither pre- 
judice the king’s prerogative noi the laws of the 
kingdom, nor bar the king from taking legal 
exceptions against the person elected 01 the irre- 
gulanity of his election After this delay they 
chose Alexander Henderson, mimister of Leu- 
chars, in Fife, who in many essentials was the 
John Knox of the day Hamilton would here 
have read his declinator or protest against their 
authority, but they proceeded to the election of 
a clerk-register The person chosen was A1chi- 
bald Johnston, clerk of their tables, at Edin- 
burgh Hamilton protested against his election, 
but the assembly adhered to their choice, and 
Johnston, after making a short speech, declaring 
that he was unworthy of the charge, yet would 
not be wanting to do his best for “the defence of 
the prerogatwe of the Son of God,” began to per- 
form the duties of clerk On the following day 
Hamilton entered a fresh protest against the re- 
turn of lay elders to the assembly Charles had 
reflected deeply upon the jealousies likely to 
arise between laymen and clergy, and, as lay 
elders, who, at the Reformation, had attended 
all general assemblies, had been displaced by his 
father, he thought to make their election on the 
present occasion appear hke an novation But 
the lords of the tables, who had organized this 
mighty resistance, were resolved not to trust en- 
tuely to the spirit and courage of the preachers, 
and, besides, they were not very anxious that the 
tyranny of the Presbytery should be substituted 
for the tyranny of Episcopacy They had, there- 
fore, taken care to preserve that part of the origi- 
nal constitution of the Refo. med National church, 
by which the laity were associated with the clergy 
in its government Hereupon the proctor, or 
commissioner for the bishops, declined the juns- 
diction of the assembly, as not beimg a purely 
ecclesiastical body Regardless of this declina- 
tor, the assembly proceeded to open their accu- 
sation, the moderator Henderson, in a short 
speech, deploring the obstinacy of the bishops’ 
hearts who had betrayed no sign of remorse and 
sorrow for their wicked courses Hamilton, after 
insisting on the reading of their protest, called 
the charges a libel against the bishops, an infa- 
mous and scurrilous libel On this one of the 
clerks of session thundered out a verbal protes- 
tation that they would pursue these charges 
against the bishops so long as they had lives and 
fortunes Thereupon Hamilton protested in his 
turn, and discharged the bishops’ proctor from 
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giving appearance for the bishops before the 
assembly, and, finding the utter impossibility of 
shielding those prelates from the prosecution, he 
determined to dissolve the assembly on the very 
next day In the course of this same day he 
wrote a memorable letter to the king, cursing his 
country for its non-compliance with his majesty’. 
will The sincerity of Hamilton has been called im 
question, but we think upon insufficient grounds 
The fact 1s, he was afterwards hated and calum- 
niated by the Royahsts, who thought that he had 
done too httle, and he was hunted to the scaffold 
by the Parliamentarians and the Presbyterians, 
who felt that he had done too much 

“Most sacred sovereign,” says the marquis, 
‘““when I conside: the many great and most ex- 
traordinary faveurs which you: majesty hath been 
pleased to confe:. upon me, if you were not my 
sovereign, gratitude would oblige me to labow 
faithfully, and that to the utmost of my power, 
to manifest my thankfulness Yet so unfortu- 
nate have I been in this unlucky country, that, 
though I did prefer your service before all 
worldl, conside1ations, nay, even strained my 
conscience in some points, by subscribing the 
negative confession, yet all hath been to small 
purpose, for I have missed my end in not being 
able to make your majesty as considerable a party 
as will be able to curb the insolency of this rebel- 
hous nation, without assistance from England, and 
greater charge to your majesty than this miserable 
country is worth As I shall answer to God at 
the last day, I have done my best, though the suc- 
cess has proven so bad as I think myself of all 
men hving most miserable, in finding that I have 
been so useless a servant to him to whom I owe so 
much And, seeing this may perhaps be the last 
letter that ever I shall have the happiness to 
write to you majesty, I shall, therefore, in 11 
discharge my duty so far as freely to express my 
thoughts in such things as I do conceive con- 
cerneth your service Upon the whole 
matter your majesty has been grossly abused by 
my lords of the clergy, by bringing im those 
things in this church not im the ordinary and 
legal way = For the truth 1s, this action of theirs 
is not justifiable by the laws of this kingdom, 
their pride was great, but their folly greater” 
He proceeds to diaw characters (not without point 
and smartness) of the principal bishops, minis- 
ters, and counsellors of Scotland Of the bishops 
he frankly says—‘“‘It will be found that some of 
them have not been of the best lives, as St An- 
drews, Brechin, Argyle, Aberdeen , too many of 
them inclined to simony” Of the ministers he 
shows that not one enjoys popularity, or 1s able 
and willing to carry the king through with his 
projects He describes the Marquis of Huntly as 
bemg “not only Popishly inclined, but even a 
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direct Roman Catholic ,” “but howsoever,” con- 
tinues Hamilton, “this I am sure of, since my 
coming here he hath proved a faithful servant to 
you, and I am confident will be of greater use, 
when you: majesty shall take arms in your hand ” 
The Earl of Argyle, whom Charles had recently 
offended in a wilful manner, was the only man 
cried up in Scotland as a true patriot, a loyal sub 
ject, a faithful counsellor, and, above all, rightly 
sit for the preservation of the purity of religion 
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it” He concludes the letter by more abuse of 
his native country —“I have now vnly this one 
suit to your majesty, that if my sons live they 
may be bred in England, and made happy by 
service in the court, and if they prove not loyal 
to the crown, my curse be on them =I wish my 
daughters be never married in Scotland I hum- 
bly recommend my brother to your favour”! 
The morning after writing this very un-Stot- 
tish letter to the king, Hamilton summoned the 
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With a correct estimate of Argyle’s character | lords of the council and told them, with very httle 
and means, Hamilton goes on to say, “He must |; periphrasis, that he was necessitated to dissolve 
be well looked to, for it fears me he will prove | the assembly, and then tned hard to make them 
the dangerousest man 1n this state he 1s so , all concur with him as to the necessity The 
far from favoumg Episcopal government, that, | Earl of Argyle asked if he, the lord-commis- 


with all his soul, he wishes it totally abolished ” 
Of the men who were tv 11de upon the whurl- 
wind and direct the storm, the letter says much 

It names Montrose as being then the hottest 
of the Covenanters “Now, for the Covenanters, 
I shall only say this m general—they may all 
he placed im one roll as they now stand But 
certainly, sir, those that have both broached the 
business, and still hold it aloft, are Rothes, 
Balmenino, Lindsay, Lothian, Loudon, Yester, 
Yranston There are many others as forward in 
show, amongst whom none more vainly foolish 
thun Montross But the above mentioned are 
the main contrivers The gentry, burghs, and 
ministers have their ringleaders too It will be 
too Jong to set down all their names” In the 
sume remarkable letter Hamilton shows the king 
how he may best carry on the war against his 
Scots subjects, blockade their ports, and ruin 
then trade But, in the meanwhile, all things 
are to be done covertly The Scots are not to 
know that they are to be reduced to obedience 
by force of a:ms—they are to know nothing of 
the blow until itis stiuck He observes that the 
presence of a commissioner or lord-deputy in 
Scotland is indispensable, “where,” he continues, 
“you will find a man I cannot possibly say, un- 
less your majesty send the Duke of Lennox as 
for the Marquis of Huntly, certainly he may be 
trusted by you, but whether fitly or no, I cannot 
say If I keep my life (though next hell I hate 
thes place), 1f you think me worthy of employ- 
ment, I shall not weary till the government be 
again set right, and then I will forswear this | 
country As for your majesty’s castle of Edin- | 














siouer, was to desire the Scottish council's appro- 
bation of what he intended, or not! The mar- 
quis replied that his instructions from his master 
were clear and positive, and therefure it was not 
in his power to permit any debate as to what he 
should do or not do, but he only desired ther 
concurrence and advice as to the manner of doing 
it After two hours of discourse, which elicited 
no clear advice from any member of the council, 
he proceeded to the church where the assembly 
sat There he remained for some time a silent 
witness of their debates, but when they were 
about to putit to the vote, whether that assembly 
was not free and perfect, notwithstanding the 
bishops’ protests, knowing well how the vote 
would run, he suddenly rose up, and, in a speech 
of great length and considerable eloquence—not 
wholly destitute of home-truths —1n his majesty's 
name, dissolved thein, and forbade their further 
proceedings, under pain of treason Henderson, 
the moderator, and the Earl of Rothes, told him 
that they were sorry he was going to leave them, 
but their consciences bore them witness they had 
done nothing amiss, and therefore they would 
not desert the work of God, albeit, “1n 1ts due 
line and subordination they acknowledge their 
duty of obedience to the king” Hamuilton then 
hastened back tothe council The Earl of Argyle 
told him in plain language that he would take 
the Covenant and recognize the assembly, but 
most of the council pretended to be satisfied with 
the conduct of the marquis, and yet he durst not 
offe: to their signature the proclamation for dis- 
solving the assembly, for fear of a refusal, “ not 
having tried them all 1n 1t beforehand ” The next 


burgh, 1t was a most shameful thing it should | morning, however, he got them all to sign it, 
have been so neglected I cannot promise that | except Argyle, and then sent it to be read at the 
it shall be defended, yet I hope that they shall | market-cross at Glasgow But again the Cove- 
not take it but by an hostile act Some fewmen nanters were ready with their protest, which was 
I have stolen 1n, but, as yet, cannot get one mus- : read and affixed immediately after 1¢ 

ket put there, nor one yard of match I have| Hamilton now urged the king to complete hw 
trusted, for a time, the same man that was init, preparations Laud, however, im a letter dated 
and perhaps your majesty will think thisstrange the 7th of December, told him that “the jealousies 
that I have done so, yet necessity forced me to”  ~+—-—«"' Hardwicke Rate Papers SS=~S~S~S 
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of giving the Covenanters umbrage too soon had 
made preparations so late,” but that he, the arch- 
bishop, had called, and was daily calling upon 
his majesty to make more haste Laud was fu- 
rious against the assembly “Never,” he says, 
‘“were there more gross absurdities, nor half so 
many, 1n so short a tume commutted in any public 
meeting , and for a national assembly, never did 
the church of Christ see the lke”? 

Meanwhile the assembly continued its prose- 
cution of the bishops Upon the departure of 
Hanmulton, the Earl of Argyle openly declared 
himself their head, and sat constantly with them 
in the assembly, not as a member, but as their 
ehief director In brief tame they condemned all 
the Arminian tenets whataoever—declared Epis- 
oopal government to be for ever abolished—and 
passed many other acts of an equally sweeping 
character Not satisfied with merely depriving 
the bishops, they excommunicated the greater part 
of them, together with the few preachers that 
adhered to them, and all their fautors or abettors ” 
In spite of Hamulton’s real or affected dread of 
assassination, the Covenanters quietly allowed 
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him to retum to England, whither he went to di- 
rect the hostile preparations agaist them Char- 
les thundered out fresh proclamations, annulling 
all the proceedings of the assembly, which were 
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Alexander Henderson, ‘“‘ who went all this while for a quiet and 


well spirited man, hath showed himself a most violent and 


passionate man, and a moderator without moderation ” 
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met, as usual, by counter-protesta. Nor were 
the Covenanters slower than the king m their 
military preparations As early as the month of 
Julv they had made a magazine of pikes, halberts, 
and muskets Early in December 1t was known 
that one Barnes, a merchant of Edmburgh, had 
brought some 6000 muskets out of Holland- the 
ship which carried these arms was stopped by the 
government of the United Provinces, but the 
King of France, the loving brother of Charles's 
queen, got the vessel freed and sent to a Frenth 
port, as if the muskets were for his own use, and, 
from the French port, ship and arms were for- 
warded to Leith If the reports of their enemies 
are to be believed, the artillery of the kirk was 
louder than that of armies One minister of repute 
as said to haveeleclared that all Scotchmen who 
had not subsembed the Covenant were atheists, 
another 1n his sermon wished that he and ail the 
bishops were at sea together 1n a rotten boat, for he 
could be content to lose his own hfe so that the 
priests of Baal should perish They refused the 
communion to such as had not subscribed their 
Yovenant, nor would they permit baptism to be 
administered by any but ministers of their own 
body Atthe same time the supreme table, or 
committee in Edinburgh, issued its instructions 
to the provincial tables and presbytenes, all so 
thoroughly organized that the business was trans- 
acted with more than the regularity of an old 
government, every man of an age to bear arms 
was taught the use of them, drilled, and trained 
to the duties of a soldier, the Scottish officers, 
whom poverty or love of adventure, or religious 
enthusiasm, had carried abroad to fight fo. the 
Dutch, for the Protestants of Germany, for the 
glorious Swede—the men who had grown gray 
in arms, who had witnessed and contributed to 
the dazzling victories of the Lion of the North-— 
hastened back to their native Ills and gave ali 
the weight of their military experience to the 
popular party The article im winch Scotland 
had ever been most deficient was money, but 
on the present occasion, excited by their preachers, 
the citizens of Edinburgh and other towns gave 
in voluntary donations, the nobility in many 1n- 
stances sent their plate to be coined, the mer- 
chants settled in foreign countries, partrcularly 
in France and Holland, remitted specre, 01 am- 
munition, or arms The worldly wise among 
them suggested that aid might be obtained from 
the Lutheran princes of Germany—from the 
Kings of France and Spain, but the preachers and 
the godly declared that 1t would be refusing the 
protection of Heaven, and leaning on the broken 
reed of Egypt, to accept assistance from heretics 
and Roman Catholics Still, however, some of 
the leaders thought that some French money 


| would do no harm to the cause, and it was se- 
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cretly arranged with Richelieu that the French 
ambassador at London should pay 100,000 crowns 
to General Leslie, whom they had appointed their 
commander-in-chief 
Ap 1639 And in what state were the finan- 
ces and the other means of the king? 
We are told very clearly by the Earl of North- 
umberland, in a letter addressed to Wentworth, 
and dated in the month of January —“I assure 
your lordship, to my understanding, with sor- 
row I speak it, we are altogether in as 1ll a pos- 
ture to invade others or to defend ourselves as 
we were a twelvemonth since, which 1s more 
than any man can imagine that 1s not an eye- 
witness of 1t The discontents here at home do 
rather increase than lessen, there being no course 
taken to give any kind of satisfaction The king’s 
coffers were never emptier than at this time, and 
to us that have the honour to be nea about him, 
no way 1s yet known how he will find means 
either to maintain or begin a war without the 
help of his people”' By the beginning of the 
year Charles had named his captains and general 
officers, had issued orders to the Jords-heutenants 
to muster the trained bands of their several 
counties, had borrowed money from all that 
would lend, and suspended the payment of all 
pensions and allowances On the 15th of Feb- 
ruary he addressed a letter to the nobility, telling 
them that the late disorders 1n Scotland, begun 
upon pretence of religion, wel e now grown to such 
a height that he had reason to take into his 
consideration the defence and safety of his hing- 
dom of England, and, therefore, upon consulta- 
tion with his privy council (he did not even 
name a parhament), he had resolved to repair in 
his own royal person to the northern parts of this 
his kingdom, to resist any invasion that might 
happen He added “ And withal [we] hereby 
do require you to attend our royal person and 
standard at our city of York, on the Ist day of 
April next ensuing, with such equipage and such 
forces as your birth, honour, and interest in the 
commonalty doth oblige you to,” &e “ And we 
do, and have reason to expect from you a per- 
formance hereof, and these our letters shall be as 
sufficient and effectual a warrant and discharge 
unto you to put yourself and such as shall attend 
you, into arms and orden as aforesaid, as if you 
were authorized thereunto under our great seal 
of England”* He made an attempt, through the 
agency of Colonel Gage, to procure a foreign army 
of 6000 foot and 400 horse from the archduke, 
in return for which he engaged to permit the 
raising annually in Ireland recruits for the armies 
of Spain, but this negotiation failed because the 
archduke could not spare so many disciplined 


troops. He called upon the judges and lawyers 
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and servants of the crown to contmbute to the 
expenses of the war out of their salaries , and he 
required from many of the gentry payments to 
excuse their personal attendance 1n the campaign 
The clergy of the Establishment were tolerably 
liberal—in some places exceedingly so—for they 
considered the war, which some irreverently 
called a war about lawn sleeves, a holy war 
The name of every clergyman who refused 0) 
was unable to contribute was especially certified 
and returned to Archbishop Laud And while 
Laud and the king called upon the clergy and 
all good Protestants, the queen called upon all 
the English Catholics We have already shown 
how the religious intolerance of the Puritans 
prevented the Catholics from becoming patriots 
The latter were exceedingly well inclined to 
assist the king against the Scots, and, disregard- 
ing the danger they thereby incurred, they held 
a public meeting in London for the pu: pose of 
recommending all their brethren to subscribe 
The pope’s nuncio presided at this meeting, and 
thus more than ever gave a Papistical character to 
the war 

The secret correspondence established between 
the Covenanters and the English patriots became 
closer and more active than before the Scots 
had fnends and agents m London, in all the 
counties, in the army, and even in the very 
court their counter-proclamations were circula- 
ted thi oughout England, their proceedings m the 
general assembly, m council, and in the field, 
were all reported in the minutest detail to patient 
and sympathizing auditors* The silenced muin- 
isters—silent no longer—proclaimed that the 
Scots had begun the good fight, and that it was 
the duty of every English subject that loved 
liberty and the true religion, to make common 
cause with them, mstead of opposing them 
Nor were Charles’s endeavours to sow dissen- 
sions among the Scottish nobles who had taken 
the Covenant attended with much more success 
than his attempts to excite jealousy in the Eng- 
lish against the Scots Even English gold lost 
its value in their eyes when put m the scale with 
religion, and it must be remembered Chanles 
had not much gold to give We possess many 
remarkable papers, both of a public and private 
nature, in which the Presbyterian ministers ex- 
hort the npbility to firmness and unanimity, and 
the nobles exhort one another to constancy im 





3 “Their remonstrances, declarations, and pamphlets were 
dispersed, and their emissaries and agents insinuated into the 
company of al] who were in any way discontented or galled at 
the proceedings of the state of England The gentlemen who 
had been imprisoned for the loan, or distrained for the ship- 
money, or otherwise disobliged, had applications made to them 
from the Covenanters, and secretly favoured and assisted their 
designs , 20 did many others, especially those inclined to the 
Presbyterian government, or whom the public proceedings had 
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this great cause Many of them are written with 
extraordinay power and eloquence 

It was the burming zeal and eloquence of men 
like these that kept the Covenant together, and 
that impelled the people to daring and extreme 
acts Without awaiting the attack of the king, 
they fell upon every castle and stronghold he pos- 
sessed 1n Scotland, and took them all with the 
exception of Caerlaverock As early asthe month 
of March, before Charles had begun his journey 
to York, General Leslie, with 1000 musketeers, 
surprised and took Edinburgh Castle without 
losing a single man On the next day Dumbar- 
ton Castle, the second, or rather, in strength, the 
first fortress of the kingdom, was delivered over 
to the provost of the town, a zealous Covenan- 
ter, and the castle of Dalkeith, wherein were 
lodged the regalia, together with a store of am- 
munition and arms, was surrendered by Traquair, 
the lord-treasurer' The people, who were chiefly 
Jed in this enterprise by the Earls of Rothes and 
Balmerino, seized the crown, sceptre, and sword, 
and carried them away 1n great joy and tnumph 
— Traquair admits, with all the reverence they 
could show—and deposited them in Edinburgh 
Castle The Marquis of Huntly, who had un- 
dertuken to secure all the north for the king, 
had msen 1n arms, but 7000 men collected from 
the counties near the Tay, and commanded by 
Leslie and Montrose, soon overthrew him __Les- 
lie forced the Covenant upon the university of 
Aberdeen, and returned to Edinburgh, carrying 
Huntly with him as an hostage 

The Marquis of Hamilton was sent into the 
Frith of Forth with a considerable fleet and 5000 
land troops He had engaged to take Leith, the 
port of Edinburgh, but the Covenanters, well 
aware of his coming, had prepated him a hot 
reception The fortifications of Leith had been 
much neglected now, volunteers of all ranks 
hurried to repair them, men of the noblest birth 
worked hke masons on the bastions, and ladies 
assisted them 1n carrying mateiials When Ha- 
milton appeared, Leith was safe, and so was the 
capital, at least on that side He reconnoitred 
both sides of the frith, but saw no hopes of effect- 
ing a landing anywhere, for 20,000 armed men 
were distributed along the coasts, the sea-ports 
and inlets were protected bv batteries, and he 
was soon fain to land his troops, whigh had al- 
ready become very sickly and very mutinous, on 
the Isle of May and the other islets in the frith, 
where there were no inhabitants, no enemies to 
encounte1, but solan geese and other sea-fowl 
Here, again, great pains have been taken to prove 
that Hamilton was betraying the king It 1s 
said, for example, that he was holding a secret 


correspondence with the Covenanters—that he 
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received a visit from his mother, herself a mgid 
Covenanter, which caused the rest to believe 
that the son of such a mother would do them no 
harm But it appears to us that Hamilton, who 
had never shown any great military talent, and 
who was leading a small and wretched force, which 
had been pressed and cained on board ship as 
soon as caught, was really not im a condition to do 
much more than he did On the 27th of March, 
the anniversary of his coronation, Charles began 
his journey northward, travelling in a coach with 
the Duke of Lennox and the Earl of Holland 

On the 30th he arrived at Youk, where the no- 
bility attended with their armed retinues accord- 
ing to his summons, and where Sir Thomas Wid- 
derington, the recorder, delivered to him a most 
fulsome speech, telling him that he had estab- 
lished his throne upon two columns of diamond, 
namely, piety and justice—the one of which gave 
him to God, the other to men—and that all his 
subjects were most happy between the two 
columns “This king's good nature,” says a 
somewhat 1ll-natured historian, “never more ap- 
peared than in his necessities, so that when he 
came to York, by proclamatiou he recalled thirty- 
one monopolies and patents, formerly granted by 
him, he not before understanding how grievous 
they were to his subjects”? Whuitelock says that 
these grants and patents which Charles had for- 
merly passed, to the great grievance of his people, 
were mostly in favour of Scotchmen He also at 
York exacted an oath from all the nobility and 
officers about him, whether Scotch or English, 
that they would be faithful and obedient, that 
they abhorred all rebellions, and more especially 
such as rose out of religion, and that they had 
not, and would never have any correspondence 
or intelligence with the rebellious Covenanters 

On the 29th of April the king took his farewell 
of York, telling the recorder and the municipal 
authorities 1n set speech, that he had never found 
the like true love from the city of London, to 
which he had given so many marks of his favour 
At Durham he was welcomed by the bishop, who 
feasted his majesty for some time At every 
resting-place he was joined by a certain number 
of horse and foot, levied 1n those parts, but the 
progress was more illustrious than the march, 
and the soldiers were the least part of the army, 
and least consulted with From the time he ad- 
vanced to the right bank of the Tweed, and en- 
camped with his army in an open field near 
Berwick, some days were spent in reviews and 
parades, and altercations and quarrels among the 
leaders He had chosen to make the Earl of 
Arundel, the bashaw, his general—“a man,” 
says Clarendon, “who was thought to be made 
choice of for his negative qualities He did not 
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love the Scots, he did not love the Puritans, dered or affected to consider a very great army, 
which qualifications were allayed by another ne- advantageously posted. The Scots threw ont 150 
gative—he did not love anybody else, but he was_ horse and 5000 or 6000 foot to bar his farther 
fit to keep the state of 1t, and his rank was such | progress Holland thereupon sent them a trum- 
that no man would declme the serving under | pet, commanding them to retreat, and not to cross 
him”! The leutenant-general was the Earl of | the Borders, which they had promised not to do 
Essex, one of the most popular men in the kmmg- | by proclamation They asked whose trumpet 
dom and the darling of the soldiery The Earl | this was? The man said, My Lord Holland’s 
of Holland, “a man fitter for a show than a | Then, said the Covenanters, he had better begone, 
field,” was general of the horse The latter force | and so my Lord Holland made his retreat, and 
was estimated at 3260, the infantry at 19,614, | waited upon his majesty to give this account? In 
without counting the foot companies under Ham- | fact, during this march and countermarch, the 
uton, or the two garmsons at Berwick and Car- | English soldiers, who behaved as they had never 
hale, and there was an abundant supply of war- | done before, scarcely drew a sword or fired a 
like stores and a good train of artillery To the | musket or a carbine Charles now began to 
eye, all this formed an imposing array, but there | perceive that the nobility and gentry of England 
was disaffection and contrariety of opinion at head- | were not inclined to invade Scotland at all, and 
quarters, and the majority of the men were al- | a morning or two after he was alarmed for his 
together averse to the war and to the system | own camp by the closer approach of Leslie The 
which had produced 1t Lord-general Arundel blamed the scout-master, 
On the other side the Scots were unanimous, | the scout-master blamed the soldiers that were 
and Leslie, as a commander, was certainly supe- | sent out as scouts, and brought 1n no intelligence 
rior to any of the English generals Having | Charles, in a hurry, threw up some works to 
secured the country behind them, he boldly ad- | cover his camp, intending, with the advice of 
vanced to the Borders, and on the 30th of May | many of his council, to keep himself there upon 
he took up a position within a few mules of | the defensive, but already the men were com- 
Charles's camp Thence, that the English people | plaming that the biscuit was mouldy, and drink 
might have no jealousy of an invasion, he issued | altogether wanting, that they could get nothing 
proclamations, 1epeating that the Scots had no | out of Scotland except a few lambs, On the 6th of 
intention of doing harm—had every wish to do | June a Covenant trumpet, and the Earl of Dun- 
good—that they implored the good opimon of | fermline, arrived at the royal camp, with a humble 
their brethren in England, and that, for the pre- | petition to his majesty, entreating him to appoit 
sent, they would not cross the frontier line of | some few of the many worthy men of the kingdom 
their own country At first, when Leslie anived | of England, to meet with some few of them (the 
at Dunglas, and Monroe at Kelso, they scarcely | Scottish leaders), that they might the better know 
had between them 8000 men, but they were rein- | their humble desires, and make known his ma- 
forced every day, the preachers being the best | jesty’s pleasure, so that all mistakings might be 
of recruiting sergeants They called upon every | speedily removed, and the two kingdoms kept in 
trae Scot, in the name of God and his country, to | peace and happiness Before this, the Covenan- 
seek the enemies of their king, .s well as of them- | ters had addressed separate letters to the thiee 
selves, the prelates and Papists, they denounced | English generals, Arundel, Essex, and |lolland 
the curse of Meroz against all who came not to | Clarendon says, that “the Earl of Essex, who was 
the help of the Lord and his champions’ They | a punctual man in poit of honour, received the 
had chosen for the motto on their new banners, | address superciliously enough, sent 1t to the king 
“For Christ's Crown and the Covenant,” and as | without returning any answer, or holding any 
Charles hesitated and wavered, they were allowe:l | conference, or performing the least cerewony 
time to collect 20,000 men under this ensign with or towards the messengers”* But, accoid- 
At last, on Monduy, the 3d of June, the Eaal | mg to the same nairator and to other authorities 
of Holland, “that ill chosen general of the Eng- | of different parties, Arundel, and, still more, Hol- 
lish horse,” ciossed the Tweed near Twisell— | land, gaye avery different reception to the letters 
once famed for a more patriotic warfare ?—to fall | they received, and forthwith became pressimg ad 
upon the division of the Scots that lay at Kelso , vocates for an immediate accommodation with the 
He took with him nearly all the cavalry, and Covenanters To Dunfermline’s petition Charles 
3000 foot, but he left the infantry three miles be- | at first gave an answer, aigned by Secretary Coke, 
hind him = When he reached Maxwellheugh, a | the Lords of the Covenant returned it, humbly 
height above Kelso, he perceived what he consi- | entreating that his majesty would sign the an- 
,swer to their petition with his own hand, for, 
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although they themselves did not mistrust his ; parliament for ratifying what should be con- 
mayjesty’s word signified to them by the secre- | cluded in the said assembly, and for settling such 
tary, yet the people and army would not suffer | other things as might conduce to the peace and 
their deputies to come without his majesty’s own | good of the kingdom, should be held at Edinburgh, 
hand and warrant Charles then signed the pa- | on the 20th day of August, and that therein an 
per, and on the 11th of June, the deputies of the | act of oblivion should be passed It was agreed 
Covenanters arrived at the royal camp, where | that the troops, on both sides, should be recalled 
they were received 1n the lord-general’s tent by | and disbanded, that his majesty’s castles, for's, 
the English commissioners whom Charles had se- | ammunitions of all sorts, and roval honours, 
lected to treat with them The Scottish depu- | should be delivered up to the king, who there- 
ties were the Earls of Rothes and Dunfermline, | upon was to withdraw his fleet and cruisers, and 
the Lord Loudon, and Sir Wilham Douglas, ' deliver up whatever Scottish goods and ships, or 
shenff of Teviotdale, to whom were afterwards _ whatever else, had been taken from them The 
added, sorely against the king’s inclination, the | | king stipulated that there should be no meetings, 
leading minister, Alexander Henderson, late mo- | treatings, consultations, or convocations of the 
derator of the general assembly, and Mr Ar- ; heges, but such as were warranted by act of par- 
chibald Johnston, the clerk-register, the king’s lament, and he &greed to restore to all his good 
commussioners were the Eurls of Essex, Holland, | subjects of Scotland ther hberties, privileges, 

Salisbury, and Berkshire, Sir Henry Vane, and | &c,&c Not a word was said by the king touch- 
Mr Secretary Coke But when they were ready | ing the abolition of Episcopacy By his express 
to begin their conference, Charles came unexpec- | ordeis the term beshop was never introduced 

tedly among them, took his seat, and told the | He still clung to Laud and the nerarchy, and, as 
Scottish deputies that he was informed that they | usual, he was anxious to say as little as posmble 
complained they could not be heard, that, theie- | in a pacification which he made with the most 
fore, he was now come to hear what they would | unpleasant of feelings, and which he was fully 
say, and to take the negotiation upon himself | determmed to break as soon as posmble The 
The Earl of Rothes, speaking for the Covenan- | Covenanters more than suspected his meaning 
ters, said that they only wished to be secured in | and intentions, and both parties openly betrayed 
their religion and liberty Lod Loudon began | their mutual distrust before the ink was dry on 
to offer an apology for their brisk manner of pro- | the parchment the two armies, howevei, wee 
ceeding, but Charles interrupted him, and told | disbanded by the 24th of June, when his majesty 
him that he would admit of no excuse or apology | took up his quarters in the town of Berwick He 
for what was past, but if they came to implore _ summoned fourteen of the principal Covenanters 
for pardon, they should set down their desires 1n , to attend him, but they declined the dangerous 
writing, and in writing they should receive Ins , honour, fearing the Tower of London They sent, 
answer In the course of the negotiation several however, the Earls of Lothian, Loudon, and Mon- 
attem) ts were made at overreaching the Scots, but trose, the last of whom appears to have been lost 
the Covenanters, without confining themselves to | to the Covenant and gained by the king from 
the meekness of the dove, had certainly the wis- | that moment Whule at Berwick, Charles decided 
dom of the serpent Hamilton ariived at the | about the high-commissioner to be sent into Scot- 
camp, and hastened, it 1s said, the conclusion of Jand to open the parhament, &c, for he was an- 
the treaty, which was signed by Charles, on the | xious to get back to the south, where he had left 
18th of June, and published, with a royal decla- | many fiery spirits, and Wentworth had agam 
ration, in the Covenanters’ camp, on the 20th | warned him, after “so total a defection as had 
The articles agreed upon were few, and sume of | appeared 1m that people,” not to go to them him- 
them loosely expressed The king, though he | self, or, to use my lord-deputy’s expression, “not 
could not condesxend to ratify and approve the | to trust his own sacred person among the Scots 
acts of what he called the pretended General As- | over early, 1f at all” It 1s said that bis majesty 
sembly, was pleased to confirm whatsoever his | meatly pressed the Marquis of Hamilton to go 
commissioner had granted and promisad, and to upon that employment once more, and that the 
leave all matters ecclesiastical to be determined marquis implored to be excused After the af- 
by the assembly of the kirk, and all matters civil far of Dalkeith and his easy losing or surren- 
by the parliament and other inferior judicatures dering the regalia, 1t could hardly have been 
The assemblies of the kirk were to be kept once expected that Traquair should be named com- 
a-year, or as often as might be agreed upon by mussioner, yet he was the man appointed to 
the general assembly, and for settling the dia- succeed Hamilton and represent the king Char- 
tractions of the kingdom, 1t was appointed that les then took post at Berwick, and rode to Lon- 
a free general assembly should meet at Edin- don in four days, arriving there on the lst of 
burgh, on the 6th day of August, and that the August 
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Traquair’s instructions passed the seal on the 
6th of August, when he was immediately de- 
spatched to meet the general assembly at Edin- 
burgh That convocation opened on the 12th of 
August, every member of it having previously 
bound himself by an oath te support the acta of 
the late assembly at Glasgow Traquair’s in- 
structions from the king were very artfully con- 
ceived, but 1t was scarcely possible that they 
should have much effect upon such a body of men 
as these Covenanters Charles had written to 
the dispersed and afflicted Scottish bishops, to 
assure them that it should be his chief care to 
establish their church anght, and repair their 
losses, and to advise them to enter into a formal 
protest against the proceedings of this assembly 
and parhament, which he promised “to take into 
consideration, as a prince sensible of his own 1n- 
terest and honour, jomed with the eguety of their 
desires” But in his instructions to Traquaur, 
he tonsented that Episcopacy should be utterly 
abolished 1n Scotland, for satisfaction of the peo- 
ple, provided that the act of abolition should be 
so conceived and worded, that Episcopacy should 
not be called a point of Popery, or contrary to 
(jod’s law, or the Protestant religion, but merely 
contrary to the constitution of the Church of Scot- 
land The bishops, or at least seven of them, 
signed a protest, and got 1t presented to the lord- 
commissioner by a mean person, as the king had 
desired They called the Covenanters refractory, 
schismatical, and perjured men, having no office 
in the church of God, who had filthily resiled, 
and so made themselves to the piesent and fu- 
ture ages most infamous, &e The Covenanters, 
however, wanted no fresh provocation to go lus- 
tily to work Without naming the Glasgow as- 
sembly, they adopted and confirmed all its acts, 
whether against the bishops, Service-book, Book 
of Penance, or High Commission, and to all this, 
Traquair as commissioner gave the royal assent, 
and signed the Covenant 

But the king was all this while preparing mea- 
sures for a new war, which he flattered himself 
would be conducted with better success The 
Covenanters had kept their agreement in giving 
up the fortresses, they had surrendered Edin- 
burgh Castle, and twenty other castles, and Pa- 
tiick Ruthven, afterwards Earl of Brentford, the 
new governor for the king, was getting artillery, 
ammunition, arms, and men into Edinburgh Cas- 
tle, and repairing the breaches which time rather 
than war had made Charles commanded Tra- 
quair to take in general the like care of all his 
houses and forts in that kingdom, and hkewise 
to advertise all such who were affected to his ser- 
vice, that they nnght secure themselves in good 
time The Scottish parhament met on the day 


1 See the king s letter, in Rushworth 
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appointed, the 20th of August, and consented that 
for that time, Traquair, as commissioner, should 
name those lords of articles that had formerly 
been named by the bishops, but they protested 
that this should be no precedent for the future, 
and they went on roundly to remove the lords 
of articles totally, as a body of necessity at all 
times subservient tothe crown Charles knew 
that their project, 1f effected, would wholly eman- 
cipate the Scottish parliament from the shackles 
and trammels which had been imposed upon it, 
chiefly by his own father, and he had declared 
that he would never give up his prerogative on 
this point Traquair saw no other means than 
the dangerous one of stopping proceedings by a 
prorogation, and accordingly he prorogued par- 
lament on the 14th of November The Cove- 
nanters protested against the legality of any pro- 
rogation without consent of parliament (and in 
fact the principle differed from the English) 
They, however, rose quietly after entering this 
protest, and sent up a commission, headed by the 
Loids Dunfermline and Loudon, to wait upon the 
king When these deputies arrived at Whitehall 
they were rudely asked whether they had any 
warrant from the king’s commuasioner, and, as 
they had none, they were 1n disdain commanded 
home again, without audience or any access to 
majesty The return of these noblemen to Scot- 
land was soon followed by the summoning of 
Traquair to court This nobleman, by royal in- 
structions, had in many respects been playing a 
double part, and, as invatiably happens in such 
cases, his employers had become jealous and 
doubtful of his real feelings and intention But 
he averted Charles’s wrath from himself by pro- 
ducing a letter secretly addressed by several Lords 
of the Covenant to the King of France, and 1m- 
ploring his protection Thuis letter had been wnt- 
ten before the late pacification at Berwick, and 
addressed “Au Roy” It bore the signatures of 
seven lords, but the address, which in itself was 
made matter of treason, was 1n a different hand 
fiom the body of the letter, and the thing had 
never been sent, evidently through the aversion 
of the ministers and the mass of the Covenanters 
At the same time Traquair told the king that it 
was impossible to prevail with the Scots except 
by force or a total compliance, and having, as 
he fancied, furmshed the king with grounds for 
justifying such a proceeding, he recommended 
him to take up arms again without loss of time 
The Covenanters, having sought and obtained 
the royal permission, again sent up the Earls of 
Loudon and Dunfer.aline Loudon was instantly 
seized, and examined touching the letter “Au 
Roy” The Scottish lord said that it was written 
before the late agreement, and never sent, that, 
if he had committed any offence in signing it, he 
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ought to be questioned for 1t im Scotland, and not ,; “was very melancholic, and quickly discerned 
in England nor would he make any other an- | that he had lost reputation at home and abroad, 
swer or confession, but, insisting upon the king’s | and those counsellors who had been most faulty, 
safe-conduct which had been given to him for this | either for want of courage or wisdom (for at that 
Journey, he demanded liberty to return Charles | time few of them wanted fidelity), never after- 
sent him to the Tower of London Thuis effec- | wards recovered spimt enough to do their duty, 
tually stopped the artival of any more Scottish | but gave themselves up to those who had 80 
commissioners, but it was evident to both parties | much overwitted them, every man shifting the 
that they must again take the field, and the Co- ' fault from himself, and finding some friends to 
venanters, by more secret agents, concerted mea- | excuse him And it being yet necessary that so 
sures with the patriots and the disaffected of all | infamous a mutter should not be covered with 





classes Secret councils were held in London, 
and a coalition of all the various sections of the 
discontented was effected 

Every proceeding of government was now a 
failure, and each failure caused fierce dissensions 
amongst the cabinet ministers and the chief ofh- 
cers of the crown every one laboured to exon- 
erate himself at the cost of his comrades This 
18 one of the saddest and surest indications of a 
nation’s decay Almost as soon as the pacifica- 
tion of Berwick was signed, all of the Enghsh 
party engaged 1n it were irritated and ashamed, 
and the king himself, according to Clarendon, 





absolute oblivion, 1t fell to Secretary Coke’s turn 
(fo. whom nobody cared), who was then near 
fourscore years of age, to be made the sacrifice, 
and upon pretence that he had omitted the writ- 
ing what he ought to have done, and inserted 
somewhat he ought not to have done, he was 
put out of his office”' Old Coke, the scapegoat, 
was succeeded by Sir Henry Vane, previously 
treasurer of the household, who, as Clarendon, 
Warwick, and other writers of that party main- 
tain, became secretary of state through the queen's 
too powerful influence and the dark contrivance 
of the Marqms of Hamilton 
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Charles consults with Wentworth— Wentworth advises the calling of parliament— He 1s made Earl of Strafford— 
Parhament assembled— Address to 1t by Sir John Finch, lord keeper—His muisrepresentation of Scottish 
affaire—Speech of Charles about the letter of the Scots to the French king—Cruel treatment of Sir John Ehot 
— He dies a prisoner in the Tower—'The commons proceed to the redress of grievances—The grievances enume 
rated and denounced—Charles summons the lords and commons before him—F inch attempts to cajole the 
commons—They persist in demanding redress of grievances before voting supplies—Interference of Charles in 
the House of Lords—The commons remonstrate with the lords— Messages of Charles to the commons for sup- 
ples—He rebukes them, ind dissolves par 1ament for the last t1me—Impolicy of the proceeding—Laud con 
tinues his subversions in the churcii—Oppressive modes by which Charles raises money—A mob attempts to 
storm Lambeth Palace—The Scottish parliament resume the war—The Covenanters cross the Tweed—They 
enter England—They defeat the Royalist troops at Heddon law—They occupy Newcastle and Durham—Their 
successes 1n the Enghsh northern counties—Charles treats with the Covenanters—His indignation at their 
proposale—Meeting held for a treaty at Ripon—The agreement and 1ts terms—Charles opens the Long Par 
hament—He invites 1ts confidence when too late—Its business commences with the consideration of grievances 
— Demands uade for reform in church and state— The prisoners of the Star Chamber liberated and indemnified 
—The tide turned against the persecutors—Laud accused of high treason—He 1s committed to the Tower— 
The Earl of Strafford also 1mprisoned— His impeachment in the House of Lords by Pym—Others who are 
impeached escape—Triennial parliaments decreed—Charles obliged to assent—Scottish commissioners in Lon- 
don—Their favour with the English patrigts 


URING his inglorious campaign, | cification Not long after his return from the 
Charles was 1n constant correspon- | Tweed, “as if the oracle of Delphos had been to 
dence with Wenvworth, who had | be consulted, he sent for his great Lord-deputy 
given him better advice than he | of Ireland ” ‘Wentworth came, but “instead of 
would take, and who continued , being made a dictator, he found himself but one 
raising and organizing 10,000Irish ' of a triumvirate,” being joined with Archbishop 
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Laud and Hamilton, neither of whom had lost 
one particle of the kimg’s favour and confidence 
Although he had not come very willingly, appre- 
hending danger to himself—and although he was 
hampered by Hamilton, the more timid of his 
colleagues, and by the qween, who could never 
agree with him— Wentworth imparted a new vi- 
gour to the king’s councils he recommended a 
loan among the great lords and officers of the 
<rown, and urged a war with the Covenanters, 
which he was to manage, and the instant issuing 
of writs of ship-money to the amount of £200,000 
With his old confidence in his own power of se- 
ducing, deceiving, or ternfying a parliament, in 
a blind forgetfulness of the difference between 
English and Irish parliaments, he ventured to re- 
commend the calling of one This resolution was 
adopted in a committee, consisting of Archbishop 
Laud, Bishop Juxon, the Earl of Northumber- 
land, the Marquis of Hamilton, Cottington, Win- 
debank, and Vane Charles, upon finding the 
committee unanimous, put this significant ques- 
tion “If this parliament should prove as unto- 
waid as some have lately been, will you then 
aasist me 1n such extraordinary ways as in that 
extremity shall be thought fit?” They all pro- 
mised to assist him, and then Charles reluctantly 
avreed that a parliament should be called But 
Wentworth thought 1t would be well to try an 
Imsh parliament beforehand, and Charles con- 
sented that there should be an Irsh parhament 
also To reward his past services, and to give 
him additional weight and splendour, the king 
now bestowed on him that earldom for which he 
had so long been sighing, and, instead of lord- 
deputy, named him Lord-leutenant of Ireland 
On the 12th of January, 1640, Wentworth became 
Earl of Strafford, and on the 17th of March he 
obtained from the trembling Insh parliament a 
grant of four subsidies, with a promise of two 
more if they should be found necessary, and by 
the middle of April, im spite of a distressing and 
roost painful malady, he was back at court, to 
show Charles how to manage his English House 
of Commons and his Scottish Covenanters 

At last, on the 13th day of April, 1640, an 
English parliament assembled at Westminster 
The king opened the session with a very brief 
speech, in which, however, he admitted (what 
every body knew) that nothing but necessity had 
induced him to call them together Then Sir 
John Finch, formerly speaker of the commons, 
but now lord-keeper, delivered a very long speech, 
mm which he endeavoured, above all things, to 
convince them that the Scots had grossly insulted 
and injured the Enghsh nation, as well as their 
sovereilgn— the most just, the most pious, the 
moat gracious king that ever was, whose kingly 
resolutions were seated in the ark of his sacred 
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breast” All that had happened through Char- 
les’s permsting in not calling together, or agree- 
ing with, the representatives of his people—the 
extorting of money by illegal means, the tortur- 
ing of the subject, the disgraces sustained by the 
national arms at home and abroad, the flames in 
Scotland which had almost severed the two kmg- 
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Sik Jonn Fincn (I ord keeper) —After Hollar 


doms —was so glaring, that it required all the 
audacity of a Finch to make the king’s disuse of 
parhaments a subject of panegyric, and that to 
a parhament itself The loid-keeper told them 
that, in former times, indeed, they had been ad- 
vised with for the preventing and diverting of 
foreign and domestic dangers, ‘‘ but herein,” 
said he, “his majesty’s great wisdom and provi- 
dence hath for many years eased you of that 
trouble, his majesty having all the while not 
only seen and prevented our danger, but kept up 
the honour and splendour of the English crown, 
of which at this day we find the happy experi- 
ence” Everything, he maintained, had gone on 
happily and gloriously until some men of Belial 
had blown the trumpet m Scotland, and induced 
a rebellious multitude to take up arms against 
the Lord’s anointed He related the events of 
last summer’s campaign, telling them that his 
majesty had entered into pacification with the 
Scots, not through fear or weakness, but out of 
his piety and clemency “ 7his summer,” says 
Finch, “must not be lost like the last, nor any 
minute of time unbestowed to reduce those of 
Scotland, lest by our delay they gain time to 
conclude their treaties with foreign states 

Such 1s the straitness of time, that unless the 
subsidies be forthwith passed, 1t 1s not possible 
to put in order such things as must be prepared 
before so great an army can take the field” 
Finch concluded by telling them that they must 
pass a bill, granting tonnage and poundage from 
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the commencement of his majesty’s reign, vote 
the subsidies snstanter, and accept his majesty’s 
promise, who was most graciously pleased to give 
them his royal word, that afterwards he would 
allow them time to consider of such petitions as 
they might conceive to be for the good of the 
commonwealth, assuring them that his majesty 
would go along with them in redressing just 
giievances, like a just, a pious, and gracious king 
The king himself then produced the letter of the 
Scottish lords to the French king, and said, “ My 
lords, you shall see he hath spoken nothing hy- 
perbolically, nor nothing but what I shall make 
good one way or other And because he did 
mention a letter, by winch my subjects in Scot- 
land did seek to draw im foreign power for aid, 
here 1s the orginal letter, which I shall com- 
mand him to read unto yon And because it 
may touch a neighbour of mine, whom I will say 
nothing of but that which 13 just —God forbid I 
should, for my part I think it was never accepted 
of by him indeed it was a letter to the French 
king, but I know not that ever he had it, for by 
chance I intercepted rt as it was going unto him, 
and therefore I hope you will understand me 
right in that” Charles then delivered the letter 
to Finch, who observed, “The supersciiption of 
the letter 1s this—‘Au Roy’ For the nature of 
this superscription, it 13 well known to all that 
know the style of France that it 15 never written 
by any Frenchman to any but their own king, 
and therefore, being directed ‘Au Roy, it 13 to 
their own king, for so im effect they do by that 
supeiscription acknowledge” He then read the 
letter as translated into English from the original 
French, which ran thus —“Sir,— Your majesty 
being the refuge and sanctuary of afflicted prin- 
ces and states, we have found 1t necessary to send 
this gentleman, Mr Colvil, by him to represent 
unto your majesty the candour and ingenuity 
as well of our actions and proceedings as of our 
intentions, which we destre should be engraven 
and written to the whole world, with the beams 
of the sun, as well as to your majesty We most 
humbly beseech you, therefore, to give faith and 
credit to him and all he shall say on our part 
concerning us and our affairs, being most assured 
of an assistance equal to your accustomed cle- 
mency heretofore, and so often showed to this 
nation, which will not yield to any other what- 
soever the glory to be eternally your majesty’s 
most humble, obedient, and affectionate servants 
(Signed) Rothes, Montrose, Leslie, Mar, Mont- 
gomery, Loudon, Forester”' Then the king 
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1 Besides this letter, it is possible that Charles knew, at least 


‘in part, the other negotiations between the Covenanters and 
the French court —Lord Hailes (Memorials) has puhblisied a 
letter from General Leslhe and the Earl of Rothes to the French 
dan;, and also instructions from the Covenanters in Scotland 
to their messenger to Louis The letter, it appears, was not 
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added, “Of these gentlemen, who have set their 
hands to this letter, here 1s one, and I believe 
you would think 1t very strange 1f I should not 
lay him fast , and therefore I have signed a war- 
rant to lay him close pisoner inthe Tower My 
lords, I think (but that I will not say positively, 
because I will not say anythmg here but what 
I am sure of) I have the gentleman that should 
have carried the letter fast enough, but I know 
not, I may be mistaken ” 

When the king had thus spoken, the lord- 
keeper dismissed the commons to their own house, 
there to make choxe of their speaker In the 
lower house were many of the patriots, or, as the 
king had styled them, “the vipers,” that had so 
disturbed his equgnimity m the last parhament, 
but one of the greatest and highest-minded was 
not there Of those who had been cast into pri- 
son, all had been lberated upon bail, after a 
detention of about eighteen months, with the 
single exception of the bold and eloquent Sir 
John Ehot, the nan whom Charles most hated or 
feared When he had lain four years in the Tower, 
the patriot’s health began to decline rapidly, 
and his friends prevailed upon him to petition 
the king To this petition, which was presen- 
ted by the hand of the heutenant of the Tower, 
Charles’s only answer was—“It 1s not humble 
enough” Then Ehot sent another petition by 
his own son, expressing his hearty sorrow for 
having displeased his majesty, and humbly be- 
seeching him once again to command the judges 
to set him at liberty, and when he had recovered 
lis health he might return back to his prison, 
there to undergo such punishment as God had 
allotted him The heutenant of the Tower took 
offence at his sending the petition by another 
hand than his, but he told him, that 1f he would 
humble himself before his majesty, acknowledg- 
ing his fault, he would deliver another petition 
forhim Sn John, thanking him for his friendly 
advice, told him that his spirits had grown feeble 
and faint—that when he recovered his former 
vigour he might think about 1t Cottington, 
Wentworth, and others exulted over the intelli- 
gence that Sir John was very lke to die—and 
die he did, a prisoner 1n the Tower, on the 27th 
of November, 1632! But Charles’s revenge was 
not satisfied by mournful decay, a perishing by 
inches, nor by death itself One of his victims 
sons petitioned his majesty, that he would be 
pleased to permit the body of their father to be 
earned into Cornwall, there to be buried, in his 
native soil, among his ancestors Charles wrote 
at the foot of the petition, “ Let Sir John Ehot’s 


body be buried in the church of that parish where 


sent, because the reat of the covenanting leaders refused to sgn 
or sanction it There are several striking passages in the 1n- 
structions, but nothing very treasonable 
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he died,” and accordingly 1t was thrust into an 
obscure corner of the Tower Church' Sir Ed- 
ward Coke had gone to his grave about two years 
after Ehot, full of years and honours, having 
effaced the recollection of his early career by 
his manly struggles on the patnotic side He 
also, in a manner, had been persecuted to the 
death 

It has been said and proved that, on the whole, 
this present House of Commons was well dis- 
posed towards the king’s service, and as little in- 
fluenced by their many wiongs as any man of 
ordinary judgment could expect , yet there were 
undoubtedly many faithful, affectionate, and bold 
hearts that burned and flamed with the memory 
of the wrongs done to Ehot And foremost 
among these was his bosom fnend Hampden, 
who had taken his seat for the town of Bucking- 
ham The most conspicuous of the other old 
members were Denzil Hollis, Maynard, Oliver 
St John, Pym, Strode, Corriton, Hayman, Ha- 
selrig, and OLIVER CROMWELL, who now sat for 
the town of Cambridge 

The commons, who knew what the king's word 
was worth, resolved not to take 1t, or to depart 
from their old practice of making the redress, or 
at least the discussion of grievances precede 
their votes of supply They took up the question 
of religion, privileges of parliament, abuse of jus- 
tice, and the infringement of the common liber- 
ties of the land, and, as formerly, they settled 
committees for examining these high matters 
Some of them had suggested the petitioning of 
parhament against the impost of ship-money, 
several petitions from the counties were conse- 
quently received, and the practice of petitioning, 
a progiess in constitutional liberty, began to be 
common Arthur Capel delivered m the first 
petition, which was from the freeholders of the 
county of Hertfoidye¢6mplaiming of ship-money, 
monopolies, the Star Chamber, the High Com- 
mission Court, &c The first who stood up boldly 
to speak was Harbottle Grmmston Harbottle 
Grimston was followed by Sir Benjamin Rud- 
yard, who congratulated the house on their being 
called together ‘‘ We ate here,” he said, “ by the 
blessing of God and our king Panhiarients have 
of late days become unfortunate , it 1s our duty, 
by our good temper and carriage, to restore them 
to their ancient lustre A parliament 1s the 
bed of reconciliation between king and people, 
and therefore, it 1s fit for us to lay aside all ex- 
asperations, and carry ourselves with humility ” 
And it must be confessed that, though firm and 
decided, their whole tone and carnage was hum- 
ble and respectful The house on the following 
day (April 17th) fell again upon the subject of 


' Harl MSS , Forster's Lives of British Statesmen Lord 
Nugents Memorwils of Hampden See cut, vol u p 47 
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grievances in general, in consequence of petitions 
brought in by the members for Essex, Suffolk, 
and other counties, and upon that day the learned 
and laborious Pym delivered a speech of extraor- 
dinary length and still more extraordinary ability 

“The first of grievances,” said he, “are those 
which, during this interval of eleven years, have 
been directed against the liberties and privileges 
of parhament I will show that the per- 
mission of them 1s as prejudicial to his majesty 
as to the commonwealth I will show what way 
they may be remedied, and im all these I shall 
take care to maintain the great prerogative of 
royalty, which 1s, that the king can do no wrong ” 
And throughout his discourse, he steadily kept 
the line which separates the king from his min- 
isters, urging the responsibilty of the latter 

On the next day, the 18th, many members spoke, 
and the house voted that the proceedings remain- 
ing upon record in the Kings Bench and Court 
of Star Chamber against Sir John Ehot, Mr 

Hollis, and the other imprisoned members of 
the parliament of 1628, should be sent for and 
referred to a committee They also ordered that 
the records in the case of ship-money, which 
concerned Mr Hampden, should be brought into 
the house On Monday the 20th, after examin- 
ig the conduct of Sir John Finch 1n the last 
parliament, they resolved that it was a breach of 
privilege for the speaker not to obey the com- 
mands of the house, and that 1t appeared the 
speaker, Finch, did adjourn the house, by com- 
mand of the king, without consent of the house, 
which also was a breach of privilege, and one 
that ought to be presented to ns majesty The 
very next day Charles, irritated as much as ever 
with the most moderate mention of the word 
grievance, summoned both houses before him in 
the Banqueting Hall He did not speak him- 
self, but stood by, wlule my Lord-keeper Finch 
schooled the commons Finch told them that 
they ought to remember the causes of calling 
this parliament, which were for obtaining of as- 
sistance and supplies of money, that such and so 
great were his majesty’s necessities that if they 
did not vote the supplies speedily they might as 
well not vote them at all* Once more the lord- 
keeper recommended to their admiration, and 
their imitation, the conduct of Wentw 01 th’s bi ow- 
beaten Irish parhaments ‘For his kingdom of 
Ireland,” said he, “the last parliament before 
this, the very second day of the parhament they 
gave him six subsidies, they relied upon his gra- 
cious word, and the success was, that before the 
end of that parliament they had all they did 
desire granted” [The truth being, as the reader 
will remember, that as soon as the money was 


3 “* For,” said the lord keeper, “the army 18 now marching, 
and doth stand his majesty in at least £100,000 a-month 
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voted, Wentworth and Charles broke all their 
pronnses, and refused to entertain the question 
of grievances *] 

But the commons would not be cajoled, and, 
on the following day, when Finch’s speech in the 
Banqueting House came to be discussed, Ed- 
mund Waller, the poet, a member of the house, 
and of many succeeding parhaments, eloquently 
claimed precedence of grevances over supplies 
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Epmunp WALLER — After Aneller 


“ Look back,” said Waller, “upon the best par- 
haments, and still you shall find that the last 
acts passed are for the gifts of subsidies on the 
people’s part, and general pardons on the king’s 
part even the wisest kings have first acquaimted 
their parhaments with their designs, and the 
reasons thereof, and then demanded the assistance 
both of then counsels and purses Nor shall 
we ever discharge the trust of those that sent us 
hither, or make them believe that they contn 

bute to their own defence and safety, unless his 
majesty be pleased first to restore them to the 
propriety in their own goods and lawful liberties, 
whereof they esteem themselves now out of pos- 
session One need not tell you that the propriety 
of goods 1s the mother of courage, and the nurse of 
industry, 1t makes us vahant im war, and good 
husbands in peace The experience I have of 
former parhaments, and my present obset vation 
of the care the country has had to choose per- 
sons of worth and courage, nake me think this 
house like the Spartans, whose forward valour 
required some softer music to allay and quiet 
their spirits, too much moved with the sound of 
martial instruments ’Tis not the fear of impri- 
sonment, or (if need be) of death itself, that can 
keep a true-hearted Englishman from the care 
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to leave this pait of his mbheritance as entire to 
posterity as he received it from his ancestors ” 
In the afternoon the commons sent up to desire 
a conference with the lords , but their messengers 
found the door of the lords closed against them 

On the following day the lords sent a message to 
excuse their refusal, upon the grounds of having 
had weighty business on hand, and his majeaty 
present among them In fact, Charles had gone 
down to the House of Lords and taken them by 
surprise, in order to induce them to interfere about 
the moneys, and it appears that the commons had 
sent to request the conference at the moment 
they did, in order to show that they were aware 
of ths visit On Saturday the lords demred a 
conference witht the commons, and, on the Mon- 
day following, Mi: Herbert, the queen’s solicitor- 
geneial, reported the matter of the conference, 
which was mainly about the quickening speech 
which the king had delivered during his sudden 
visit to the lords This speech was a studied 
laudation of the peers, and an angry rebuke of 
the commons Charles gave the lords to under- 
stand that the necessitv of jis affairs would bear 
no delay, that he must have the subsidies, that 
he thought that, im civihty and good mannetis, 1t 
was fit for him to be trusted first, that the com- 
mons considering their grievances before luis 
wants was putting the cart before the horse, that 
the war was begun, that the men of Scotland 
had pitched their tents at Dunse, and threatened 
an invasion 1 Northumberland, having already 
taken prisoners some English tioopers Then 
followed the old promises and assurances about 
religion, tonnage and poundage, and ship-money 

And now the lords told the commons, that, hav- 
ing the word of a king—and, as some of their 
lordships we1e pleased to say, not only of a king, 
but a gentleman—they would no more be guilty 
of distiusting him, than they would be capable 
of the highest undutifulness towards hm And 
upon all these considerations, though their lord- 
ships would not meddle with matters of subsidy, 
which belonged properly and naturally to the 
commons—no, not so much as to give advice 
he1eim—yet, being membeis of one body, sub- 
Jects of the same king, and equally concerned in 
the nation’s safety, in their duty to his majesty, 
and in then natural love to their country, them- 
selves, and their posterity, they had declared and 
voted in them own house that they held it most 
necessary and fit that the matter of supply should 
have precedence of every other tnatter or consi- 
deration whatsoever The commons, after long 
debate, resolved that herein the lords had \10- 
lated the privileges of their house , and they im- 
mediately referred the matter to a committee, 
which declared that the lords’ voting about sup- 

| phes was a most grievous breach of privilege 
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They then demanded snother conference, and 
having ebtamed it, they insisted, not only that 
the lords should never meddle with matter of 
supplies, but alao that they should not take notice 
of anything debated by the commons, until they 
themselves should declare the same to their lord- 
shipa—a rule, they said, which the commons 
would always observe with their lordships’ pro- 
ceedings The lords protested that they had no 
intention whatever of mvading any of the piivi- 
leges of the commons, but the court soon deter- 
mined again to put the upper house in a false 
position 
Upon Thursday, the 30th of April, the lower 
house resolved itself into a grand committee con- 
cerning ship-money, upon a full report made of 
that busmess by Mr Maynard In the very midst 
of this debate—and of course expressly to stop it 
—the lords sent to demand another conference 
The fhajority of the members seemed unwilling 
to be diverted from the debate, and upon a divi- 
sion, 11 a very full house, 257 voted agaist, and 
148 for a present conference The conference 
was put off till the morrow, and they proceeded 
with the grand business of ship-money On the 
following day the Lord-keeper Finch, at the 
conference, told the commons again that their 
lordships well knew and infinitely respected the 
privileges of their house, that they had only 
stepped forward out of affection to his majesty, 
and consideration of the great evils and calami- 
ties that were hanging over their heads, &c 
Finch then endeavoured to show that the lords 
were bound to gratify the king, and that their 
voting the precedency of supply was no infringe- 
ment of the commons’ privilege The whole of 
this speech had a most mischievous effect, and, 
notwithstanding its disclaimers, the commons 
suspected that all their other privileges were to 
be swallowed up, and they made wholly subser- 
vient to the peers' On Saturday, the 2d of May, 
Charles sent Sir Henry Vane, now secretary of 
state as well as treasurer of the household, to 
tell them that the danger of the nation would 
be greatly increased 1f more time were lost, that 
he had received no answer at all from them, 
though he had already told the house that 
delay would be as destructive as a demal, that 
he once more desired an 1mmediate answer con- 
cerning his supplies, he being resolved, on his part, 
to made good all his promises made by himself 
or by the lord-keeper The house debated upon 
thse message till the then unusually late hour 
of mx mm the evening, but came to no resolution 
Secretary Vane, Clarendon says, treacherously, 
and without the king's orders (which ws very wm- 


king would accept of nothing less from them than 
an immediate granting of twelve subsidies Many 
of the members observed that, if they were thus 
to purchase a release from an imposition very 
unjustly laid upon the kingdom, they should in 
a manner confess it had been a just tax As to 
the king’s constant assertions about the great 
danger of the nation, there was hardly a man in 
the House of Commons that believed them-— 
thee were many who looked to the Scotch Cove- 
nanters as their best friends 

The day after the delivery of Vane’s first mes- 
sage was a Sunday, but on Monday (the 4th of 
May) the king sent Sir Henry to the House of 
Commons with a second urgent message The 
commons went again into a committee of the 
whole house to consider it But though they 
spent the whole day till six at night m busy de- 
bate, they came to no resolution, and separated 
with desiring Sir Henry Vane to acquaint his 
majesty that they would resume the question at 
eight o'clock on the following morning On that 
morning, at an earlier hour than eight, the king 
sent Secretary Windebank to the house of Se:- 
jeant Glanvil, the speaker, who lived in Chancery 
Lane, with a command to bring him to White- 
hall The commons met at the appointed hour, 
and weie alarmed at the non-appearance of their 
speaker, and, while they were discowsing with 
one another, James Maxwell, gentleman usher, 
came with the black 10d, to let them know that 
his majesty was in the House of Lords, and ex- 
pected their coming thither Charles, in effect, 
by the advice of Laud and of all his council, with 
the exception of the Earls of Northumberland 
and Holland, had resolved upon an :1mmediate 
dissolution, for Vane and the Solicitor-general 
Herbert, on the preceding evening, had told him 
that the commons, 1f permitted to sit again, would 
pass such a vote against ship-money as would 
blast not only that revenue (we should have 
thought 1t had been blasted enough already), but 
also other branches of the king’s receipts? Left 
without their speaker, whom Charles, no doubt 
to Glanvil’s own satisfaction, had made fast in 
the palace, the commons could neither vote noi 
protest as a house, and so they rose qmetly, and 
followed black rod to the House of Lords When 
they appeared at the bar, Charles pronounced 
their sentence of dissolution in a speech of some 
length As on a former occasion, he praised the 
upper house at the expense of the lower one, 
telling the lords that 1t was neither their fault, 
nor his that this parhament had not come toa 




















































* Clarendon, Hist The noble hstonan adds—‘“ What followed 
in the next parliament, within less than a year, made it be 
probable, and seems to be disproved by attending | lieved that Sir Henry Vane acted that part maliciously, and to 
circumstances), assured the commons that the hae = “a ere ee —— iets ee 

' Clarendon, Mistory of the Great Rebellion | destruction was then upon the anvil ” 
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happy end, and, praising their lordships’ willing 
ear and great affection, he bade them remember 
the commands he had given at the opening of 
this parliament, and then complained of the com- 
mons not taking his promses in exchange for 
instant subsidies This time, however, he did 
not call the opposition “vipers” “I will not,” 
he said, “lay this fault on the whole House of 
Commons, I will not judge so uncharitably of 
those whom, for the most part, I take to be loyal 
and well-affected subjects, but 1t hath been the 
malicious cunning of some few seditiously-affected 
men that hath been the cause of this misunder- 
standing” He concluded with saying, “ As for 
the hberty of the people, that they now so much 
startle at, know, my lords, that no king in the 
world shall be more careful in the propriety of 
then goods, liberty of their persons, and true re- 
hhgion, than J shall And now, my lord-keeper, 
do as I have commanded von” Then Finch stood 
up, and added, ‘My lords, and you, the gentle- 
men of the House of Commons, the king’s majesty 
doth dissolve this parhament” This, the last 
dissolution which Charles was to make, took place 
on the 5th of May, 1640 

Even in the eyes of the king’s friends he had 
committed a most lamentable mistuke Accoid- 
ing to Clarendon, “there could not a greater 
damp have seized upon the spirits of the whole 
nation than this dissolution caused, and men had 
much of the misery in view which shortly after 
fellout It could never be hoped that more sober 
and dispassionate men! would ever meet together 
in that place, or fewer who brought 11] purposes 
with them, nor could any man imagine what of- 
fence they had given which put the king upon 
that resolution” But if his enemies rejoiced and 
his friends grieved at the measure, (‘harles him- 
self either felt no regret or concealedit He put 
forth a declaration to all his loving subjects of 
the causes which moved him to dissolve the last 
parhament, in which he charged the commons 
with venting their own malice and disaffection to 
the state, instead of using dutiful expressions to- 
wards his person and government, with their 
subtle and malignant courses intending nothing 
less than to bring all government and magistracy 
into contempt, and all this, in spite of his own 
piety and goodness, with presuming to interfere 
m acts of his government and council, taking 
upon themselves to be guiders and directors in all 
matters both temporal and ecclesiastical, and, 
“as if kings were bound to give an account of 


"1 Mr Hallam has shown that all the principal men who 


headed the popular party in the Long Parliament were mem- 
bers of this—that the difference was not 0 much 1n the men as 
in the times the bad administration, and bad success of 1640, 
an well as the dissolution of the short parliament, having greatly 
aggravated the public disconternte in the interval that elapsed 
between the dissolving of this and the summoning of the next 
parliament —Const Hist 
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their royal actions, and of their manner of go- 
vernment, to their subjects assembled in parhia- 
ment,” in a very audacious and insolent way, 
censuring the present government, traducing his 
majesty’s administration of justice, rendering his 
officers and ministers of state odious to the rest 
of his subjects, and not only this but his majesty’s 
very government, which had been so just, sv 
gracious, that never was the hke in this or any 
other nation, with having delayed the supplies 
in spite of all his promises, and intioducing a way 
of bargaining and contracting with the king, as 
if nothing ought to be given him by them but 
what he should buy and purchase of them, either 
by quitting somewhat of his royal prerogative, 
or by dimimishifY and lessening his revenues? 
And, as if the unconstitutional practice of 1m- 
prisoning members for words spoken 1n the house 
had not made had blood enough—as if the case 
of Sir John Ehot had been forgotten by the na- 
tion and those bosom fmends who were morally 
strengthened by his slow martyrdom in the Tower 
—Charles committed several membeis the very 
day after the dissolution Mr Bellasis and Sn 
John Hotham were sent to the Fleet Prison by 
a warrant signed by Laud, Strafford, Hamilton, 
Windebank, Go1ing, and sixteen other ministeis 
or members of the council The only offence 
alleged against them was that ot their speeches 
Mr John Crew, afterwards Lord Crew, was com- 
mitted to the Towe: by a warrant signed by Laud, 
Strafford, Windebank, Goring, and six other mem- 
bers of the counci] His offence was the not dis- 
covering or delivering up certain petitions, papers, 
and complamts which he had received in parha- 
ment, being in the chan of the committee for the 
redress of religious grievances*® The house of 
the Lord Brooke was searched for papers, and 
his study and cabinets were broken open 
Previously to the meeting of parliament, Laud 
had summoned a convocation of the clergy, and 
this body continued to sit in spite of the disso- 
lution of parliament, which was considered vei y 
illegal‘ Nor would Laud, and those who acted 
under him in this assembly, be warned by the 
signs of the times and the spimt shown by the 
dissolved parliament oppressors to the last, they 
enacted a number of new constitutions, which 
weie all shattered at the first meeting of the 
Long Parhament They ordered that every cler- 
gyman should instruct his parishioners once a 
quarter in the Divine right of kings and the 
damnable sin of 1esistance to authority They 
added canons charged with exaggerated intoler- 
ance against Catholics, Socimians, and Separatists 
From Northamptonshire, Kent, Devonshire, and 
othe: counties, spirited petitions and exceptions 
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were sent up against these canons, the nation 
was in a ferment, but Charles obtained from the 
gratitude of Laud and his clergy in convocation 
a grant of six subsidies, each of four shillings in 
the pound, which money was expressly destined 
for the scourging of the atiff-necked Scots, and 
the uprooting of Presbyterianism' But this was 
not money enough for such great undertakings, 
and Charles “fell roundly to find out all expe- 
dienta for the raising of more”? Fuiesh collec 

tions were made by means of the queen and Sir 
Kenelm Digby among the Roman Catholics, 
writs of ship-money were issued in greater num- 
bers and enforced with more severity than ever, 
merchants and gentlemen of landed property be- 
ing almost daily star-chambered on this account, 
great loans were attempted to be drawn from the 
city of London, for which pur- 
pose the names of the richest citi- 
vens were, by royal command, 
returned to the council board 

These oppressive exactions bemg 
still found insufficient, bullion 
was seized in the Tower, bags of 
pepper upon the Exchange, and 
sold at an under 1ate, and a con- 
sultation was held about coining 
£400,000 of base money, but 
here the merchants and other in- 
telligent men stepped in to show 
the great inconvenience and pe- 
nis which always attended a 
depreciation of the coimage, and 
Charles for once listened to good 
advice and held lis hand, not- 
withstanding the precedent 
quoted by his counal * Goods 
were bought on long credit and sold at a loss 
for ready money, large sums were raised in the 
counties whielc troops were quartered for the 
northern wars by actual violence, 01 horses, 
carts, provisions, and forage were taken from the 
people at the sword’s pomt The mayor and 
sheiiffs of London were dragged into the Sta 
Chamber for slackness in levying ship-money , 
and Strafford observed, that things would never 
go right till a few fat London aldermen were 
hanged Four aldermen, Soames, Atkins, Rain 

ton, and Geere, were committed by warrant of 
the privy council, because, bemg summoned be- 
fore the board—his majesty present in council— 
they had refused to set down the names of such 
persons within their several and respective wards, 
who, 1n their opinions, were able to lend his ma- 
jesty money for the safeguard and defence of the 
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realm, &c The effect of this “setting in motion 
all the wheels of the pre: ogative”* was inevitable 

And it 18 generally admitted that it was now that 
the discontented English drew closer their bonds 
of fnendship with the Covenanters, and that 
many of the king’s own officers, and some of his 
ministers, concerted measures with Loudon, and 
Leshe, and other Scottish leaders Laud’s friend 
Pierce, Bishop of Bath and Wells, had called 
this Scottish war “bellum Episcopale” (a war for 
Episcopacy), and such the English people were 
disposed to consider it During the sitting of the 
convocation, a libel, or paper, was posted up at 
the Royal Exchange, inviting the London appren- 
tices, who were rather prone to mischief, to rise 
and sack the archiepiscopal palace of Lambeth 

The invitation was accepted, and, on the mght 





THF ARCHBISHOPS PALACE, LAMBETH From an old view 


of the 11th of May, a mob, consisting almost en- 
tirely of apprentices and youths, fell upon the 
said palace But Laud had had time to gairison 
and fortify his residence, the rioters were not 
very numerous, and he “had no haam”*® “Since 
then,” he says, “I have got cannons and fortified 
my house, and hope all may be safe, but yet li- 
bels are constantly set up in all places of note in 
the uty”*® Ten davs after, this gentle represen- 
tative of the apostles enters in his diary—“One 
of the chef being taken, was condemned at South- 
wark on Thursday, and hanged and quartered 
on Saturday morning following” The victim, it 
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4 Whitelock 

5 Laud, 1n noting the occurrence in his diary, says —‘‘ May 
11 Monday mght, at midmght, my house at Lambeth was 
beset with 500 persons of the rascal notous multitude I had 
notice, and strengthened the house as well as I could, and God 
be blessed I had noharm’ Clarendon, with his usual tendency 
to exaggeration, says, ‘‘that the rabble of mean, unknown, 
dissolute persons amounted to the number of some thousands 
— Hist © Diary 
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ment of treason was awarded to him by the court | things ready, the Covenanters resolved to enter 


lawyers because there happened to be a drum 
with the mob, and the marching to beat of drum 
was held to be a levying of war against the king 
Many others were arrested, but “ some of these 
mutinous people came m the daytime, and broke 
open the White Lion Prison, and let loose their 
fellows, both out of that prison and the King’s 
Bench, and the other prisoners out of the White 
Lion”! Clarendon says that “this infamous, 
scandalous, headless insurrection, quashed with 
the deseived death of that one varlet, was not 
thought to be contrived or fomented by any per- 
sons of quality ” 

Regai dless of the royal prerogative, the Scot- 
tish parliament met on the 2d of June, and put 
forth a series of manifestoes, which had more 
weight in England, as well as in Scotland, than 
all the royal proclamations But they had not 
waited so long to organize their resistance, they 
called out then levies in March and April, and, 
having 1etained then superior officers and their 
skilful commanders fiom abroad when they dis- 
banded their army the preceding year, they were 
goon m a condition to act on the offensive, foi, 
again, they did not wait for attach, but struck 
the first blow themselves? Leslie was appointed 
commander-in-chief of the army of the Covenant, 
and, being resolved not to move southward till 
he was master of Edinburgh Castle, he laid siege 
to that fortress, but Ruthven, the governor, 
made an obstinate resistance Leslie intrusted 
the conduct of the siege to some of his best ofh- 
ceis, and went southward, and 1t was not till he 
was victorious on the Tyne that he learned that 
Ruthven was constrained to capitulate, and de- 
liver up the castle to the (‘ovenanters The par- 
hament imposed a tax of a tenth upon every man’s 
rents, and the twentieth penny of mterest on 
loans, &c , throughout the kingdom of Scotland , 
and before they adjourned they appointed a stand- 
ing committee of estates, to superintend the ope- 
1ations of the campaign, to sit in the cabinet at 
Edinburgh, to move with the troops, to be in 
the camp 01 wherever else their presence should 
be most requned In fact, the whole executive 
power of the state was fixed by this parhament 
in their standing committee Having got all 





1 Lauds Diary —Clarendon says that the man was a sailor 
but neither he nor the archbishop relates the worst part of the 
story ‘On the Fnday,” says a contemporary ‘“‘this fellow 
was racked in the Tower to make him confess his companions 

The kings serjeants Heath and Whitfield, took his 
examination on the rack last Friday” In the case of Felton, 
the Judges had solemnly decided against the use of torture, as 
always, and in all circumstances, contrary to the law of Eng 
land Its subsequent employment in this case was therefore 
an enormity destitute of all excuse, and it can scarcely be 
doubted that 1¢ was perpetrated by the direction of Laud him 
self In all probability the execution of the wretched victim 
preserved the atrocious secret in few hands, or it would surely 


England with a sword 1n one hand and a petition 
in the other, signifying, in the meantime, to the 
English people, what the intentions were, and 
the reasons of their invasion 

Charles, Strafford, and the Earl of Northum- 
berland thought that they had provided for the 
worst 1n making the Lord Conway general of the 
horse, instead of the Earl of Holland “ He was 
sent down with the fist troops of horse and foot 
which were levied to the borders of Scotland, to 
attend the motion of the enemy, and had a 
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GENERAL LESLIE (Earl of Leven) —After Vandy ke 


strength sufficient to stop them, if they should 
attempt to pass the 11ve1, which was not fordable 
in above one o1 two places, there being good gar- 
118s0n8 10 Bei wick and Carlisle ”? 

Conway was in cantonment between the Tweed 
and the Tyne by the end of July Upon the 
20th of August Charles began his journey from 
London towards York in some haste, and on 
that very day Leslie dashed across the Tweed 
with his Covenanters 4 Charles published a pro- 
elamation, declaring the Scots, and all who im 
any way assisted them, to be rebels and traitors, 
and to have incuried the penalties of high trea- 





have attracted the notice of the Long Parliament The circum 
stance is mentioned by no histoman but the warrant for ap- 
plying the torture still exists in the State Paper Office It has 
been printed by Mr Jardine in his interesting tract on the Use 
of Torture in England 8vo, 1837, pp 108, 109 The poor victim 
was a mere youth His name was John Archer According to 
one account he was not a sailor but a drummer 

2 It should be mentioned, however, that Charles, long before 
this had prohilited all trade with Scotland that his men-of war, 
and cruisers had been making prizes of Scottish merchantmen \ 
wherever they could find them 8 Clarendon Hrat 

4One part of the Scottish army crossed at a ford close to 
Coldstream another part at a foid lower down the river 
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son, yet he declared that he would forgive the | haugh, which faced two fords, passable for infan- 


Scots if they would “acknowledge their former | try at low water 


During the forenoon the Scots 


crimes and exorbitancies, and im humble and ' watered their houses at one wide of the mver, and 


submissive mauner, hke ;emtent delinquents, 
crave pardon for the past, and yield 
obedience for the time to come” He 
ulso declared himself generalissimo of 
lis own army, and claimed the at- 
tendance of all the tenants of the 
crown, as upon a war waged by the 
sovereign in person Numerically 
the royal army actually collected was 
an imposing force —without count- 
ing the train-bands of the northern 
counties, or the Irish troops brought 
over by Strafford, 0 about to be sent 
over by the Earl of Ormond, it was 
20,000 strong, and provided with 60 
pieces of artillery But it was impos- 
ing in numbers only discipline, wnich 
can make ten men more effective than 
a hundred, and the hearty zeal in the 
cause, and attachment to the banne: 
of their leaders, which can almost do 
as much, were altogether wanting 

The Earl of Northumberland had been offered 
the post of commandet-im chief, under the hing, 
but he declined the dangerous honour, on the 
giound of a very doubtful sickness, and it was 
conferred upon Strafford, who had really men 
from a sich-bed, and was not yet cured of a 
dreadful attack of his old enemy the gout Straf- 
ford, knowing that his undisciplmed levies and 
wavering officers would be no match for the well 

drilled Scots, and the expenenced captains that 
commanded them, had ordered Lord Conway not 
to attempt to dispute the open country between 
the Tweed and the Tyne, but, at all hazaids, to 
make good his stand at Newburn, and prevent 
the Covenanters fiom crossing the latter river 

But before Charles could get farther noth than 
Northallerton, or Strafford than Darlington, Con- 
way was in full retreat, and the Scots upon the 
Wea, and “that infamous, ureparable rout at 
Newburn had fallen out”! 

Upen Thursday, the 27th of August, Leslie 
and his Scots encamped on the left bank of the 
Tyne, a very short distance from Newburn, at a 
spot called Heddon-law That mght they made 
great fires round about their camp During the 
night they suffered any Englishman that chose 
to visit them, making them welcome, and assur- 
ing them that they only came to demand justive 
from the king against incendianes In the course 
of the following day, Conway drew up the king’s 
army, consisting of 3000 foot and 1500 horse, in 
some meadow ground close on the south bank of 


the river, between Newburnhaugh and Stella- 
| work, they 10de back, without coming to close 


1 Clarendon 


the English at the other, without any attempt to 





NEwnurn, NORTHUMBERI AND —From a sketch by J W Carmichael 


annoy each othe: —without exchanging any re- 
proachful language For many hours the two 
forces looked at each other calmly, and without 
aby apparent anxiety to engage At last a 


| Scottish ofticer, well mounted, wearing a black 


feather in Ins hat, came out of Newburn to water 
his horse in the 11ver Tyne, and an English sol- 
dier, seeing this officer fix his eye on the Enghsh 
trenches, fred at him, whether in earnest or to 
scare him was not known, but the shot took effect, 
and the officer with the black feathe: fell woun- 
ded off his horse Thereupon the Scottish muske- 
teers opened a fire across the river upon the 
Enghsh, and Leshe ordered Ins artillery to com 

mence The Scots played upon the English 
Lieast- works, and the king’s army retaliated 
upon Newbuin Church, till it grew to be new 
low water, by which time the Scottish artillery 
had made a breach m the greater sconce, where 
Colovel Lunsfoid commanded The English colo- 
nel had great difhculty to keep his men to their 
post, for several had been killed, and many 
wounded, and when they saw a captain, a heu- 
tenant, and some othe: officers slain, they began 
to murmur, and, after receiving another well- 
directed shot from the Scots, they threw down 
then arms and ran out of the fort Leshe, from 
the rising hill above Newburn, plainly perceived 
this evacuation, and it being then low water, he 
commanded his own hody-guard—a troop of 
twenty-six horse, and all Scotch lawyers—to pass 
the ford, which they did with great spirit, and 
having reconnoitied the other sconce, or breast- 
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quarters. Still keeping up his fire, he at length 
made the English foot to waver, and finally com 
pelled them to abandon that work also. Then 
Leslie played hard upon the king's horse, drawn 
up in the meadow, and so galled them that they 
fell mto disorder, which was greatly increased 
when the Scottish lawyers charged again with a 
body of cavalry under Sir Thomas Hope, and two 
Scottish regiments of foot, commanded by the 
Lords Lindsay and Loudon, waded through the 
river Presently Leslie threw more troops, both 
horse and foot, on the mght bank, and then Co- 
lonel Lunsford drew off all ns cannon, and a 
retreat was sounded by the English trumpets! 
After this short struggle the English fled in the 
greatest disorder to Newcastle Nor did they 
consider themselves safe there, for the Lord Con 

way called a council of war, and it was resolved, 
at twelve o'clock at might, that the town was 
not tenable,? and that the whole aimy should 
fall back mstantly upon Durham In the whole ! 
battle—if battle 1t may be called—there fell not 
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beheve their good fortune, but, 1n the afternesn, 
Douglas, shenff of Teviotdale, rode up with a 
trumpet and a small troop ef horse to the gates 
of Newcastle, which, after some parley, were 

thrown open tohim The followmg day, bemg 
Sunday, Douglas and fifteen Scottish lords dined 
with the mayor, Sir Pete: Riddle, drank a health 
to the king, and heard three sermons preached 
by their own divines Conway did not conmder 
Durham more tenable than Newcastle he pur- 
sued his retreat to Darlington, where he met 
the fiery Strafford, who, however, was fain to turn 
with him, and fall still farther back to Northal- 
le:ton, where the standard of Chailes was float- 
ing* Leshe soon quitted Newcastle, and was 
marching after them, so, having hastily reviewed 
then forces, and found them greatly diminished 
by desertion, the king, Strafford, and Conway 
all moved together from Northallerton, and fell 
back upon the city of York, with the intention 
of intrenching close under the walls of that town, 
and sending back their cavalry into Richmond 


above sixty Englishmen it was evident that they | or Cleveland, to guard the river Tees and keep 


had no mind to fight the Scots in this quazel 
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NEWCASTI F UPON TyNF —From an old view 





the Scots from making incursions into York- 
shire Leshe took Durham 
us he had taken Newcastle , 
and the Scots entered with- 
out opposition into Shields, 
Teignmouth, and other pla- 
ces Without losing twenty 
men they became masters of 
nearly the whole of the fow 
northern counties of Eng- 
land But though the road 
to York seemed open to 
them, though the disaftec- 
tion of the inhabitants was 
well known, they paused 
upon the left bank of the 
Tees. On the 11th of Sep 
tember, when the Londoners 
were already griatly dis- 
mayed by the notion that 
they should get no more coals 
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By five o'clock on the following morning, Au | from Newcastle, lis majesty took a view of his 


gust the 29th, Newcastle was evacuated, and all 
that part of the English army in full retreat 
For a time it appears the Scots could scarcely 


Ne me 





1 “The tinth 1s, says Secretary Vane, in a letter to Winde 
bank, ‘‘our harse did not behave themselves well, fo. many of 
them ran away, and did not second those that were first charged 
— Hardwicke State Papers 

2 Rushworth This laborious write: was on the spot at the 
tame 

3 Strafford, acoording to Clarendon, had brought with ‘a 
body much broken with his late sickness, a mind and temper 
confessing the dregs of it, which, being marvellously proveked 
and mflamed with imdignation at the late dishonour, 1.endered 
him less gracious—that 1s, less inclined to make himself so to 
the officers upon his first entrance mto his charge, it may be, 
in that mass of disorder, not quickly discerning to whom kind 





army ander the walls of York, and found that it 
still consisted of 16,000 foot, and 2000 horse, 
besides the trained bands of Yorkshire “ Braver 





ness and respect was justly due But those who, by this time, 
no doubt were retamed for that purpose, teok that opportunity 
to incense the army against him and ao far prevailed in it, that 
m a short time 1t was more mflamed against him than against 
the enemy and was willing to have their want of courage un 

puted to excess of conscience, and that their being not extiafied 
m the grounds of the quarrel was the only cause that they fought 
no better In this indispomtion in all parts the earl found it 
necessary to retire "—dizat We learn from a letter af Air Henry 
Vane (in Hoidwicke Pape.s) that Strafford at this time was 
troubled with the stone as well asthe gout Charles, 1t appears 

thought to revive him and reward him by giving him the blue 
ribbon, which was done on the 13th of September 
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bodies of men, and better clad,” wrote Sir Henry | subjects, who clamoured for a new parhament 
Vane to Secretary Windebank, “have I not seen | and the redreas of thar own crying grievances 
any where So, if God sends us hearts and | Twelve peers—Bedford, Essex, Hertford, War- 
hands and so us you do provide us monies | wick, Bristol, Mulgrave, Say and Sele, Howaid 
in time, I do not see, though : 
it must be confessed they 
[the Scots] have made but 
too far and prosperous ad- 
vance already into this king- 
dom, but that, God being 
with his majesty’s army, 
success will follow”! 

But, to say nothing of 
God’s blessing, which dis 
preachers saul he had, heart 
and money were both want- 
ing, and the unwelcome 
conviction induced Charles 
to turn a ready ear to those 
who urged the necessity of 
tempori7ing with the Scots yy asses | 
He wondescended to receive York, from Fishergate Postern —From a print by Lodge (1673) | 
as envoy and negotiator the 
Lord Lanark, secretary of state for Scotland, | Bolingbroke, Mandevill, Brooke, and Pagett— 
and brothe: to the Marquis of Hamilton, who | presented a petition to the sovereign At the 
presented the petition of the Covenanters to his same time the citizens of London prepared a pe- 
majesty Charles, on the 5th of September, tition to the same effect Laud and the privy 
gave a gentle but evasive answer to the Ew of | council, sitting im the capitu, got sight of a copy 
Lanaik, telling him that he was always ready | of this petition as it was being enculated for sig- 
to redress the grievances of his people, that the nature, and thereupon thev endeavoured to stop 
petition he had presented was conceived in too | the proceedings and teriify the subscribers ? 
general terins, but that, 1f he would return with ; But the citizens disreguded then letter, put 
a more specific statement of thei grievances, he nearly 10,000 names to the petition, and de- 
would give them his earliest attention Even at | spatched some of the cowt of aldermen and com- 
this extremity, he was most averse to the sum-; mon council to present it to the king at York 
moning of a parhlament but he thought (most } Also the gentry of Yorkshire, when called upon 
unreasonably) to satisfy the Scots by telling Lan- | to pay and support the trained bands for two 
ark that he had already issued summonses for | months, agreed to do then best therein, but most 
the meeting of the peers of England, in the city | humblv besought his majestv to think of sum- 
of York, on the 24th day of September On the | moning pathament* Charles now, indeed, saw 
8th of September the Covenanters sent Lanark | that this was mevitable, and before the meeting 
a list of their grievances and conditions, express- | of the peers, who had been really summoned to 
ing their great joy at leaning that his majesty | York as a great council, he issued writs for the 
was beginning again to hearken to then humble | assembling of parhament on the following 3d of 
petitions and desires November Meanwhile, upon the appointed day 

These demands, though respec tfully expressed, | - the 24th of Septembe) ~the great council of 
were not altogether moderate, but Charles 1ead | peers assembled in the dean’s house near the 
them, pretended to entertam them, and, with | minster at York There Charles told them that 
indignant pride, turned to Stratford to know whe- | he had called them together, after the custom of 
the: 20,000 men could not be brought over 77- | his predecessors, to ask then advice and assist- 
stanter from lheland, and he looked to other | ance upon sudden invasions and dangers which 
quarters to see whether there were not means for | had not allowed time foi the calling of a parha- 
resisting and chastising the Scotch rebels But | ment, that an army of rebels were lodged within 
there were none the whole nation was in dis-' the kingdom, that he wanted their advice and 
content and ferment, and the provinces occupied | assistance, in order to proceed to the chastise- 
by the Scots cried with an alarming voice to be | ment of these insolences He then asked what an- 
released from the burden of supporting them | swer he should give to the petition of the rebels, 


At the same time Charles was beset by English Fae Le a a es 
Hardwicke State Papers of London, in Ruskworth 3 Rushworth 
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and in what manner he should treat them, 
and how he should keep his own army on foot 
and maintain it until supplies might be had from 
a parhament The Earl of Bristol proposed to 
continue and conclude the treaty with the Scots 
He and other lords were confident that they 
could make peace upon honourable terms While 
they were speaking, a packet was brought from 
the Covenanters to Lord Lanark, with a new 
petition to his majesty, “supplicating in a more 
mannerly style than formerly” On the follow- 
ing day (the 25th of September), the lords, de- 
hghted with his majesty’s assurance of calling a 
parhament, entered into debate with great cheer- 
fulness and alauity Northallerton had been 
agreed upon for a place of meeting between the 
English and Scotch commissioners, but now it 
was declared that Ripon would be a better place, 
and the English peers wnammously resolved to 
hold the nevotiations at Ripon Sixteen of the 
English peers were to act for Charles,’ eight 
Scottish lords and gentlemen for the Covenant 
Charles attempted to transfer the conferences 
from Ripon to the ety of Yok, but the Scots, 
who were very cautious—who, in the midst of all 
their civility, had shown that they had not the 
slightest confidence in his 1:0yal word—objected 
to putting themselves so completely in his power 
Here, also, then jealousy and hatied of Strafford 
blazed forth That potential, and still formida- 
ble ministea was set down as “a chief mceen- 
diary,” a3 a main cause of all these troubles, as a 
colleaguer with Paypists, the worst foe of Scotland 
as of England ? If the loose and inaccurate min- 
utes of the proceedings of the great council of 
peers at York may be trusted, Stratiord did not 
advise his master at this juncture to bieak off all 
negotiation and tiust to force of arms, he was 
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The commissioners laboured with little effect 
from the lst of October till the 16th, when they 
agreed upon articles for the quiet maintenance of 
the Scottish aimy for two months, for the open- 
ing of the seaports in the north and the renewal 
of free trade and commence by sea and land, as 
in time of peace, and for the cessation of hostili- 
ties, and nothing more was settled, for all the 
grievances and important clauses of a defimtive 
tieaty were left untouched and on the 23d of 
Octobe: —the time of the meeting of parliament 
approaching—it was agreed that the negotiations 
should be transferred from Ripon to London 
The Scots were to receive or levy the sum of £850 
pe: dum for the space of two months, beginning 
from the loth of October, they were to content 
themselves with this maintenance, and neithe) 
molest Papists, frelates, nor their adherents,*? and 
by this arrangement Leshe and the Covenanteis 
were left im undisturbed possession of Durham, 
Newcastle, and all the towns on the eastern coast 
beyond the Tees, with the single exception of 
Jerwick =“ Upon such terms,” says a contem- 
porary, ““was this unnatuial war (although the 
armies could not as yet be disbanded) brought to 
a cessation ”4 

Upon the 3d of November, 1640, Charles, 1 
evident depression of 4pi1its, opened im person the 
ever memorable Long Parhament’ He told the 
houses that the honom and safety of the hing- 
dom being at stake, he was 1esolved to put him- 
velf freely and clearly on the love and affection 
of Jus Enghsh subyects—that he was exhausted 
| by charges made merely for the security of Eng- 
land, and therefore must desire them to conside1 
the best way of supply ng him with money, chas- 
tising the rebels, & , and then he would satisfy 


| 
all then just grievances And at the end of 


too keen-sighted a person not to peicerve the | Ins speech he said, with great emphasis—“One 
great and giowing «isaftection of the Enghsh | thing more I desire of you, as one of the greatest 


army, but anothei pee: cei tainly gave something 
very hke this resolute advice Edwaid, Loid 
Herbert, commonly called the Black Lord Hei- 
bert, urritated at the Scots’ demand of £40,000 
per month, advised the king to fortify York, and 
dissuaded his majesty from yielding to that de- 
mand But this advice, though 1n all respects it 
comeided with the feelings of the hing, was too 
dangerous to be adopted 


! They were Bedford, Hertford, Lasex, Salisbury, Warwick, | 


Bristol, Holland, Berkshire, Mandevill, Wharton, Pagett, 
Kiooke, Paulet, Howaid, Saville, and Dunsmo1e, and they 
wore to be assisted in arranging the treaty by the Farls of Tra 
quan, Morton, and Lanaik, Secretary Vane, Sir Lewis Stuart, 
and Sir John Burrough, who were men either versed m the 
laws of Scotland, or who had Leen formerly acquainted with this 
business The Scottish conmmuissioners were the Lords Dunfe:m 
line and Loudon, Sir Patrick Hepburn, Sir Wilham Douglas, 
Alexander Henderson, the celebrated preacher, Johnson, the 
clerk of the general assembly, Wedderburne, and Smith 
- Rushworth 


means to make this a happy patlament, that you 
on your parts, as I on mine, lay aside all suspt- 
aiou one of another as I piumused my lords at 
York, it shall not be my fault if this be not a 
happy and good parhament”*® But this invita- 
tion to a mutual confidence came inany years too 
late The court had signally failed im its endea- 
vouis to mfluence the elections Of Charles's 
chief servants only two, Vane and Windebanhk, 


Paputs of Northumberland, and fiom the Paptste they had pro 
ceeded to bishops tenantry and Epimcopalians 4 Mau 

5 Charles would not open parliament with the usual state 
He us it were, skulked to the house ‘The king,’ says Laud 
in his diary, “did not ride, but went by water to Kings Stairs, 
and through Westminster Hall to the church, and so to the 
house ’ Clarendon says with more solemnity, ‘‘ Shis parla 
ment had a sad and melancholic aspect upon the first entrance, 
which p: esaged some unusual and unnatural events’—Hit | 

6 Charlea was followed by the Lord keeper Finch, who made 
an elaborate speech to show that, with the exception of the 
impious troubles in the north, the country was in a blessed state 





3 Some of the scotch army thought 1t quite fair to plunder the | —that thimgs never had been eo well, and never could be better 
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had obtaimed seats, and the first of these was 
suspected of treachery, while Windebank was s0 
odious to the people as a creature of Laud, that 
his presence in the house was rather hurtful than 
beneficial For a long time 1t had been usual 
with the commons to bow to the king’s inchina- 
tions 1n the choice of a speaker, even in the pre- 
ceding parliament they had chosen a courtier, 
but now, mstead of Gardiner, the recorder of 
London, the man of the king’s choice, Lenthall, a 
practising barrister, was hastily chosen, and the 
choice was approved by Charles, in ignorance of 
the man Hampden, Pym, 8t John, and Denzil 
Hollis again took their seats, and then party was 
wonderfully strengthened by the election of Mr 
Harry Vane, the son of Sir Henry Vane, and one 
of the most remakable men that sat in that par- 
lhament—so wild an enthusiast m religion as to 
exaite a suspicion of his sanity ot sincerity —so 
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1ecelving a great many petitions, both from par- 
ticular persons and from multitudes, and brought 
by troops of horsemen from several counties, crav- 
ing redress of grievances and exorbitances, both 
m church and state” The Lord Falkland, Sir 
Benjamin Rudyard, Sir Edward Deermg, Mi 
Harbottle Giimston, and other leading members, 
fell vigorously upon the system of Episcopacy, 
and the house presently denounced all the acts 
and canons which Laud had hurried through the 
late convocation They attacked every part of 
church government —every proceeding of the pri- 
mate in matters of religion and conscience Sir 
Edward Deeiing compaied the modern Episco- 
pacy to Papistiy, and attacked that tyrannical 
court which was so deal and essential to Laud 
“With the Papists,” said he, “there is a severe 
Inquisition, and with us there 1s a bitter High 
Commission, both these, contra fas et jus, are 


acute a politician, so accomplished « statesinan, | judges in their own case” He went on to show 


ns to challenge the adnuration of all parties The 
first ‘thing these men did was to move for the ap- 


how nearly Laud’s notions of supremacy and 1n- 
fallibility approached to those of the pope “And 


pointment of committees of grievance and the | herem,” added he, “I shall be free and clear—- 


receiving of petitions praying for then removal 


if one of these must be, I had rather serve one 


Mi: Edward Hyde (afterwards [ord Clarendon ° as far off as the Tiber, than to have him come to 


and the historian of the revolutions of the time), 
still of the patriotic party, brought up a crying 
grievance in the north, which was none other than 
Strattord’s Court of the President of the Nouth, 





me so near as the Thames a pope at Rome will 
do me less hurt than a patiuarch at Lambeth ” 
it may readily be conceived how these things 
iuttected Laud, who shortly before had been visited 


on, as if was more usnally called, the Court of by omens and mISgiVINgS, and who clearly ga.w 
Yoth The eccenti1 George, Lord Digby, son of |1um approachmg'! It was, mdeed, evident that 


the Ewil of Bristol, brought up the grievances im 
the west- Su John Colpepper, the grievances im 
the south— Waller the poet, a fresh denunciation 
of ship-money, subse vient judges, aud the miter- 
mission of pathaments Other petitions wee 
presented ina more startling manner ©The fist 
week,” says Whiteloch, “was spent m naming 
general committees and establishing them, and 











1 “Qvtober 27, Tuesday “Simon and Judes Ive T went mto 
my upper atudy to see some Manusuipts, which | was sending 
to Oxford in that study hung my pictwe taken by the Inte 
and coming in, [ found it fallen down upon the face, and lying 
on the floo the string being broken by which it hanged ag unst 
the wall I am almost every day threatened with my ruin mn 
parhament God grant this be noomen —Deuy A tew days 
before, the mchbishop notes in the same private record—‘ The 
High Commission matting at St Pauls becanse of the troubles of 
the tames very near two thousand Brownsts made a tumult at 
the end of the court tore down all the benches im the consistory, 
and cried ont, they would have no bishop nor no High Comnns 
sion ’ 2 Clarendon, Hist 

7 * The favour of the administration as well as the antipathy 
that every parhament had displayed towards them, not un 
natially rendered the Catholics for the most part, assertors of 
the kings arbitiary power = This again mciensed the popular 
prejudice But nothing excited so much alarm as the perpetual 
conversions to their faith These had not been quite unusual 
in any age since the Reformation, though the balance had been 
very much inclined to the opposite side They became, however, 
under Charles the news of every day , Protestant clergymen im 
several instances, but eapecially women of rank, becoming pro 
rulytes to a religion, a0 seductive to the timid reason and suscep 
tible imagination of that sex They whose minds have never 
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the commons believed, with Pym, that “ they 
must not only make the house clean, but pull 
down the cobwebs” They debated with the 
same fearlessness and the same Ingh eloquence 
on the othe: grievances of the country, but for 
many days they constantly returned to the aub- 
ject of religion and to the evil counsello:s about 
the king * 
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strayed ito the wilderness of doubt, vamly dende such as 
sought out the beaten path then fathers had trodden m old 
times they whose temperament gives httle play to the fancy 
and sentiment, want power to comprehend the charm of super 
stitious iMlusons—the satisfaction of the consuience in the per 
tonmance of positive rites especially with privation or suffeling 
—the victorious self gratulation of faith m its triumph oven rea 
non —the romantic tenderness that loves to rely on female pro 
tection —the griceful associations of devotion with all that the 
sense or the imagination can require—the splendid vestment 
the fragrant censer the sweet sounds of choral harmony, and 
the sculptured form that an intense piety half endows with hfe 
[hese aprings were touched, as the variety of human characte: 
night require, hy the skuful hands of Romish priests, chefly 
Jesuits, wWhoee numbers m England were about 250, concenled 
under a lay garb, and combining the courteous manners of 
gentlemen with a refined experience of mankind, and a logic 
in whose labyrinths the most practical reasoner was perplexed 
Against these fascinating wiles the Puritans opposed other wea 
pons from the same armouly of human nature they awakened 
the pride of reason, the stern obstinacy of dispute, the names, 
xo southing to the ear, ot free inquiry and private judgment 
They inspired an abhorrence of the adverse party, that served 
as a baiier against insidious approaches But far different 
nineiples actuated the prevailing party an the Church of Fng 
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From speaking, the commons soon pioceeded | “ He was not noted,” says May, “for any great 


to action, not always bearing in mind the strict 
limits of their power and jurisdiction On the 
7th of November, the fourth day of their sitting, 
they passed a resolution that those victams of 
Star Chamber tyranny and cruelty, Mr Burton, 
Dr Bastwick, and Mr Prynne, should be sent 
for forthwith by warrant of the house, and made 
to certify by whose warrant and authority they 
had been mutilated, branded, and 1mprisoned 
And, being liberated from their distant dungeons, 
by this warrant of the house, the three Puritans, 
upon the 28th day of November, came to Lon- 
don, being met upon the way and brought mto 
the city by 5000 peisons, women as well as men, 
all mounted on horseback, and weaiing m then 
hats and caps rosemary and bays, 1n token of joy 
and triumph Happy had it been if the 1eleased 
captives and sufferers for conscience’ sake, and 
those who triumphed with them 1n their release, 
had learned to tolerate otheis, or had ascertained 
the great fact that persecution and cruelty defeat 
their own objects! Within a mouth after the 
return of the three Puritans, then business was 
referred to a committee, and, upon the report of 
that committee, it was voted by the house that 
their several judgments were legal, unjust, and 
against the liberty of the subject, and, about a 
month after this, it was further voted that they 
should receive damages for then great sufferings, 
and that satisfaction should be made them in 
money, to be paid by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, the other high commissioners, and those 
lords who had voted agaiust them m the Sta 
Chamber, and that they should be restored to 
their callings and profewions of divinity, law, 
and physic The damages were txed for Bur- 
ton at £6000, for Piynne and Bastwick at £5000 
each As these men were comforted after their 
sufferings, so othe: divines, followers of Laud’s 
oithodoxy, afte: a biief triumph, were brought 
to theirtorment The committee of 1eligion was 
indefatigable, and certainly neither tolerant nor 
merciful 

Among all the men of his rank, Laud’s friend 
and pet author, Dr Cousens, master of St Peter's, 
Cambridge, was most remarked fo. what were 
termed supeistitions and curious obsei vances 


land <A change had for some years been wrought 1n its tenets, 
and still more in its sentiments, which, while it brought the 
whole body into a sort of approximation to Rome made many 
individuals shoot, as it were from their own sphere on coming 
within the stronger attraction of another The charge of in- 
clming towards Popery, brought by one of our religious parties 
against Laud and his colleagues with invidious exaggeration, 
has becn too indignantly denied by another —Hallam, Constt- 
tutronal Hratory of England 

It is strange that among the weapons which the author repre- 
senta the Puritans as employing against the Roimanists, he 
omits by far the most effective and formidable—their constant 
appeal to the paramount authority of the Holy Scriptures This 


depth of lea: ning, nor yet scandalous for ul livang, 
but only forward to show himself m formalitiesand 
outward ceremonies concerning religion, many of 
which were such as a Protestant state might not 
well suffer” Cousens was imprisoned and baled, 
and though deprived of some of his preferments, 
yet escaped without any gieat punishment, being 
one of a crowd that had reason to rejoice that the 
parliament had so much business on hand On 
the 18th of December, Cousen’s friend and pa- 
tron, Willam Laud, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
&c , &c, was singled out for the crushing thun- 
derbolts of the house It was resolved that a 
message should be sent to the lords to accuse him, 
in the name of the house and of all the commons 
of England, of high treason, and to desire that he 
might be forthwith sequestered from pailiament 
and committed Denzil Hollis carried up this 
message Evidently to his surprise, the Loid- 
keeper Finch told him, that the lords would 
sequester the archbishop from their house, and 
commit him to the custody of ther gentleman 
usher! Laud desired leave to speak, and dropped 
some unguarded expressions, which he afterwai ds 
begged leave to retract, but was refused by then 
lordships He then requested permission to go 
to his house to fetch some papers, that might 
enable him to make his defence This permis- 
sion was granted, provided he did nothing but in 
sight of the gentleman ushe1, in whose custody 
he was ordered to 1emain, and in whose custody 
he did remain for ten weeks, when he was com- 
mitted to the Tower In his speech on the mo- 
tion of impeachment, Mr Grimston desired the 
house to look upon Laud’s colleagues and depend- 
ants ‘Who 1s it but he only,” exclaimed the 
orator, “that hath brought the Earl of Strafford 
to all his great places and employments? 

Who 1s it but he that brought in Secretary Win- 
debank into that place of trust— Windebank, the 
very broker and pander to the whore of Baby- 
lon? Who 1s 1t but he only, that bath advanced 
all ou: Popish bishops? I shall name but some 
of them Bishop Mainwaring, the Bishop of Bath 
and Wells, the Bishop of Oxford, and Bishop 
Wren, the least of all these birds, but one of the 
most unclean”? On the morrow of Laud’s ar- 


indeed, was not a weapon taken from the armoury of human 
nature, but Just the less ought it to have been absolutely ignored 
—EpD 

1 At the same time, Laud was denounced as ‘‘the great in 
cendiary in the national differences” by the Scotch commismoners 
who had come up to London, and were residing in the city—'‘ much 
frequented by the disaffected ” 

8 Mamwaring, who had made such a noise by his writings in 
favour of absolutism and the Divine right of kings, was now 
Bishop of St Davids, the Bishop of Bath and Wells was Wilham 
Pierce, the Bishop of Oxford was Dr John Bancroft, Matthew 
Wren now of Ely had been Bishop of Norwich, and had dis 
tinguished himself in that diocese by his violent persecution of 
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rest (the 19th of December), 1t was ordered that | danger, having hberty of going over to Ireland, or 
a message should be sent to the lords, that there | to some other place where he might be most ser- 
were certain informations of a high nature against | viceable to his majesty The king, notwithstand- 
Dr Matthew Wren, Bishop of Ely, concerning | ing these weighty reasons, continued very ear- 
the setting up of idolatry and superstition, and | nest for Strafford’s coming up to the parhament 
that the commons, having information that he , Charles had a wonderful notion of Strafford’s 
was endeavouring an escape, desired thei lord- | powers of imposing on parhaments, and his own 
ships that care might be taken that he should | less daring spit stood m need of his servant's 
| resoluteness , and in the end he laid his com- 
| mands upon him, pledging himself for his safety, 
and assuring him that, as he was King of Eng- 
land, he was able to secure him from any danger, 
and that the parhament should not touch one 
hair of his head Strafford made haste to thank 
his majesty for these assurances, but still uncon- 
vinced, he once more represented the danger of 
his commg, saying that 1f there should fall out a 
difference between his majesty and his parliament 
concerning him, it would be a very great distur- 
bance to his majesty’s affans, and that he had 
| rather suffer himself, than that the hing’s affairs 
should suffer on his account But Charles would 
not be moved by these 1epiesentations, or by the 
prospect of the danger: which must attend his 
favowite minister, he repeated his myunctions, 
saying, that he could not do without Stiafford's 
valuable advice mm the great transactions of this 
pathament, and in obedience to these reiterated 
commands, the eail came up to London! Straf- 
ford assumed a bold bearing, and a confidence 
which his inmost heat demed “A greater and 
more universal hatred,” says a noble contempo- 
rary, “was never contracted by any person, than 
he has diawn upon himself He 18 not at all de- 
jected, but beheves confidently to clear himself 
mm the opmion of all equal and indifferent-niinded 
hea ers, when he shall come to make Ins defence ”? 
Strationd arrived in town on Monday night, on 
Tuesday he rested fiom the fatigues of the jom- 
ney, on the Wednesday he went to parliament, 
“but ere night he was caged ”* 

“Tt was about three of the clock 1n the after - 
noon,’ say Rushworth, “when the Earl of Straf- 
ford (bemg infirm, and not well disposed in his 
health, and so not having stiied out of his house 
that momning), hearing that both houses still sat, 
thought ft to go thither It was believed by 
some (upon what ground wus never clear enough), 
that he made that haste then to accuse the Lord 
Say, and some others, of having induced the 
Scots to invade the kingdom, but he was scarce 
entered mto the House of Peers, when the mes- 
sage from the House of Commons was called im, 
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give good security to abide the judgment of par- 
hament Mi Hampden went up with this mes- 
sage 

But before these churchmen were stiicken m 
then pride of place, Strafford had been de 
nounced, formally accused, and safely lodged in 
the Tower When the hing left York, his heu- 
tenant remained behind him, to take charge of 
what remained of the army in the noth = It 1s 
proved by many concurrent witnesses that Straf- 
ford was averse to coming to London and meet- 
ing the parhament Hi friends told him, that to 
appear in his place as a peer would be to hazad 
lus hfe He humbly represented to his master, 
that 1t would be better to leave lim where he 
was, as he could not hope to be able to do lis 
majesty any service at Westminster, where he 
felt he should rather be a hindtance to his 
affairs, as he foresaw that the great envy and 
ill-will of the pathament and of the Scots would 
be bent against him He told Charles, that if he 
kept out of sight, he would not be so much im 
their mind , and if they should fall upon hin, he, 
being at a distance, might the bette: avoid any | 


ee 





1 Whatelock 

2 Sidney Papers letter from the Earl of Northumberland 
to the Earl of Leicester, dated the 1 th of November, 1640 
Puritans and his expulsion of the industrious clothiers—foreign | 3 Letters of Robert Bulle, prncipal of the umvermty of 
ers, or descendants of foreigners, who would not renounce the {| Glasgow, and one of the Scottish oommussioners sent up to 
rehgion they had brought with them into England Bishop {| London ‘Intolerable pride and oppression,” says Buailhe, 
Wren was uncle of the celebrated Sir Christopher Wren | ‘‘cries to Heaven for vengeance " 
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and when Mr Pym, at the bar, and in the name { But the commons of England were not remark- 


of the commons of England, impeached Thomas, 
Earl of Strafford, of high treason, and several 
other hemous crimes and muisdemeanours, of 
which, he said, the commons would m due time 
make proof in form, and,in the meantime desired, 
in their name, that he might be sequestered from 
all counsels, and be put in safe custody” Pym, 
who carried up the impeachment, had, accoiding 
to Clarendon, announced his determined hatred 
to Strafford many years before “You are going 
to leave us,” said Pym, when Wentworth first 
went over to the king’s party, “but we will never 
leave you, while your head 13 upon your shoul- 
ders” On the present occasion Strafford had 
gone in haste to the house =“ He calls rudely at 
the door, James Maxwell, keeper of the black 
10d, opens his Jordslup, with a proud, glooming 
countenance, makes towards his hilace at the 
board head, but at once many bid Inm void 
the house, so he is forced m confusion, to go to 
the door till he was called After consultation, 
being called in, he stands, but 1s commanded fe 
kneel, and on Ins knees to hear the sentence 
Being on his knees, he 1s delivered to the keeper 
of the black rod, to be prisoner till he was cleared 
of these crimes the House of Commons had 
charged him with He offered to speak, but 
Was commanded to be gone without a word = In 
the outer room, James Maxwell required him, 
as prisoner, to deliver his sword Commg 
to the place where he expected his coach, 1t was 
not there, so he behoved to 1eturn that same 
way through a would of gazing people When 
at last he had found his coach, and was entering, 
Janes Maxwell told jim, ‘ You lordshyp IS my 
prisoner, and must go in my coach,’ so he be- 
hoved todo”! A few days after his arrest, Straf- 
ford requested to be admuitted to bail, but this 
was refused him, and he was safely lodged in the 
Tower 

Next the commons unpeached Secretary Win- 
debank and the Lord-keeper Finch, but little 
or no care was taken to secure their persons, 
and both were allowed to escape Windebank, 
favoured by the queen, fled into France, where 
he soon made a public profession of Catholicism 
Finch fled into Holland Clarendon hints that 

Finch had come to a compromise with the 
popular party, “it bemg visible he was in their 
favour,” but he expresses his surprise at then 
suffering Windebank to escape their justie 


1 Letters of Baillie 

4 Speaking of Laud and Wentworth, Mr Hallam says —‘‘The 
haughty and impetuous primate found a congenial spirit in the 
Jord deputy They unbosom to each other, 2m their private 
letters, their ardent thirst to promote the kings service by 
measures of more energy than they were permitted to exercise 
Do we think the administration of Charles during the intervals 
of parhaments rash and violent / They tell us 1t was over cau 


| 
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able for their appetite for blood, they wanted 
the heads of Laud and Strafford, and no more, 
and probably connived at, 0: were glad to see 
the fight of ther satellites ? What they had 
already done was well calculated to strike ter- 
ror mto the hearts of all worshippers of the 
despotic principle It was, indeed, wonderful 
to see how all the advocates and instruments of 
despotism, ship-money, and all kinds of legal 
taxation, fe]l at the first blow, and crouched at 
the feet of their victors The whole fabric of 
absolutism was shattered lke a house of glass, 
or melted hke a fabric of 1ce and snow on the 
1eturn of the summer sun Charles was helpless, 
hopeless, at once, there seemed to be «arcels 
a man m the land to raise sword or voice in 
his favour, nor did he gain anything lithe a for- 
midable party till these first terrors had sub- 
sided, and the parliament had stepped beyond 
that line of reform which the general opinion 
held to be necessary 
Tt was not possible for the commons to over- 
look the slavish judges who had upheld shp- 
money and condemned Mr Hampden They 
sent up Waller with a message to the lords, and 
then lordships forthwith ordered that Bram- 
ston, Davenport, Berkeley, Ciawlev, Trevor, and 
Weston should find heavy bail to abide the judg- 
ment of parliament Beikeley, whose speeches 
will be remembered, was impeached of tigh 
treason, and, to the great disturbance of his bre- 
thren, both judges and lawyers, he was arrested 
while sitting on the bench, with his e:mine on, 
and brought away likea common felon But the 
commons wei certainly not anxious for his blood, 
and afte: some time he was permitted to with- 
diaw himself, having, 1t 18 said, been forced to 
give a free gift of £10,000 for the public service 
On the 19th of Januarv Mr Pi- 
rive deaux brought in a bill for pr- 
venting the dangers and inconveniences happen 
ing by the Jong intermission of parhaments He 
pioposed that the parhament should be held 
yearly In committee the house rejected that 
proposition, and followed the example which 
had been set them by the Scots a few months 
before, in voting for regular triennial parliaments 
At the same time, to guard against the statute 
becoming a dead-letter, they directed that the 
issuing of writs at the fixed time should be im- 
perative on the lord-keeper or chancellor, that 


tious and slow Do we revolt from the austerities of the Star 


Chamber? To Laud and Strafford they seemed the feebleness 
of excessive lemty Do we cast on the crown lawyers the re 
proach of having betrayed their countrys liberties? We may 
find that, with their utmost servilty, they fell far behind the 
expectations of the court, and their scruples were reckoned the 
chief shackles on the half emancipated prerogative '‘—Const:- 
tutonal History of England, vol 1 p 456 
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if he failed, then the House of Lords should issue or seditious preacher, that there was a way out 
the wmta, if the lords failed, then the sheriffs of 1t mto a gallerv of the church “This benefit 
were to do it, and if the sheriffs neglected or was well foreseen on all sides in the accommo- 
refused, then the people were to proceed to elect ' dation, and this church assigned to them for 
ther representatives without any writs at all | ther own devotions, where one of then own 
They moreover provided, that no future parlia- | chaplains still preached, amongst which Alexan- 
ment should be dissolved of adjourned by the | der Henderson was the chief, who was hkewise 
hing, without its own consent, within less than | joined with them in the treaty in all matters 
fifty days from the opening of ita session Char- | which had reference to religion, and to hear 
les here attempted to make astand On the 23d ! those sermons there was so great a conflux and 
of January he summoned both lords and com- | resort by the citizens out of humour and faction, 
mons to Whitehall there he reproved the latter | by others of all qualities out of cunosity, by some 
fur their long delays, and spoke of their conni- | that they might the better justify the contempt 
vance, which suffered distraction to arise by the | they had of them, that from the frst appearance 
indiscreet’ petitions of men who, “more mali-/| of day in the morning of every Sunday to the 
ciously than ignorantly, would put no difference | shutting in of the hght, the church was nevet 
between reformation and alteration of govern- | empty”? Clarendon could hardly oveniate the 
ment”' The king, however, was now unable | influence exercised in the city by these Scottish 
cither to uphold bishops or resist the commons | preachers, and by the lords - commissioners ' 
in any other particular, and he shortly after reluc- | Some of the latter were very acceptable upon 
tantly gave his consent to the bill for trenmal | other grounds besides those of rehgion, they 
parliaments, which was 1eceived by the country | were men of the world, and men of business, 
with demonsti ations of joy and triumph pleasant in conversation, and of great address 
All this while the Scottish commissioners were | moreover, the English 1eformeis were bound to 
residing in the heart of the city, near London | them by the double conviction that they could 
Stone, in a house so near to the church of St An- | not have achieved what they had done had 1t not 
tholin’s, a place made famous by some Puiitan | been for the bold march of the Covenanters, and 
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' Pal Host 2 Clarendon, Hist the days of Barrow and of [llotson—howev er at times sonorous 
3“ Of the Scotch ministers who, mm 1640, and some followimg | and majestio—was cumbrous, long winded, and heavy when 
years, went up to london on public affairs, Laing relates that | read, how much morc so must it have been when delivered from 
‘from dawn till the Sabbath was concluded their chapel was | the pulpit! Now the Scottish preachers had broken loose from 
crowded and surrounded with multitudes of all ranks, whom | this stiff half Latm, and imvolved phraseology Gillespie m 
the novelty of the Presbyterian worship had attracted ‘The | particular had emanuipated himself from 1t He seems to have 
conflux and imsatiate resort of the people, who cling to the | had much of the most stuking pecuhanties of Thomas Chal 
windows when excluded from the doors, to inhale the sanctified | mers Curt terse ind rapid in diction, altogether wnincumbered 
tones and provincial accents of a barbarous preacher, has been | with the pedantry of Latin and Greek quotations, but as 1ich 
justly ascribed to the fanatical sprit that began to predominate | in classical as Chalmers m scientific allusions, with one emphatic 
which rendered them apt recipients for the fumes of devotion Ulustration following another and the emphasis often assisted, 
And Hume speaks of the insatiable avidity with which the | asin (Chalmers too by happy alliterations, his preaching must 
people attended to the:r lectures, ‘delivered with a ndiculous | have added to the charm of highly cultivated youthful genius, 
cant, and a provinual accent, full of barbazism and ignorance that of freshness ind novelty As for Bailhe and Rutherford, 
Phe Quarterly Review, too, at a later date, while it passes the | one can only smile at thor being charged with ignorance and 
Inghest encomiums on the learning, taste, and eloquence of | barbarwm And the following paragraph from Henderson 8 
Knox and his contemporaiies, insists that when the Covenant | speech at the taking of the Covenant by the House of Commons 
came, those gifta passed over to the Episcopalians and the Westminster Assembly, will prove how justly he has 
‘The best that can be said of the charges we have quoted, 18 | been described as ‘ short and succinct, giave and dignified, 
that they are utterly absurd The statements of Hume and | rising at times to the Inghest pitch of eloquence, by the sim 
I aing are themselves the mere cant of a party, and could these | plicity and grandeur of his thoughts and imagery — 
writers have communicated their accent to their style, 1t would “Nor 1s 1t unknown to this honourable, reverend, and wise 
have been found no less barbarous than that of their reverend | audience what errours and heresies in doctrine, what super- 
countrymen As for the reviewers, theirs 1s the language of | stition and idolatrie in worship, what usurpation and tyranme 
gross ignorance, and, we may add, of stupidity, for having ad | in government, what cruelty agaist the souls and bodies of 
nutted the superlative merits of Knox and the Melvilles, how | the saints, have heen set on foot, exercised and executed for 
could they rationally believe that the gifte of these men should | many generations, and now of late, by the Romane church—all 
s0 g0on pass away from the paity that gloried in them as their | of which we hope, through the blessing of God upon this work, 
leaders, to another which had calumniated the memory and | shall be brought toan end Had the pope at Rome the know 
tried to suppress the writings of Knox, and had banished both | ledge of what 1s this day doing in England, and were this Cove 
the Melvailles?* nant written op the plaster of the wall over against him, where 
In short, there 18 nothing wonderful, and, least of all, 1s it | he sitteth, Belshazzar hke, 1n Ins sacrilegious pomp, it would 
any imputation on the taste of the parliamentary party and | make his heart to tremble, his countenance to change, his head 
the citizens of London, that they thus flocked to hear the | and mitre to shake, his jointe to loose, and all his cardinals and 
Seottish preachers No one who compares the theological wnt | prelates to be astonished ’ 
ings of the English and Scotch at that period, can fail to be Milton, Selden, and other of the greatest of Englands wor- 
struck with the superior flexibility of the Scotch style—a cir- | thies, were doubtless present and heard this magnificent address, 
camatance that has been ascribed to the progress of the Scottish | and great must have been their wonder could they have foreseen 
branch of the Anglo Saxon not having been interrupted as the | that the orator who pronounced 1t would be traduced by future 
English was, by several centuries of suppression, in the literate | Scottish historians as an ignorant barbarian —See Preabyterwn 
classes, by Norman French But if English divinity, down to | Review, vol iv p 129 
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that they could not be sure of their victory if the 
Scottish army were withdrawn from the northern 
provinces The patnots promised them high re- 
wards, and heaped all possible honours upon 
them, they were caressed in both houses of par- 
hament, and an order was entered, that upon 
all occasions they should be styled “om brethren 
of Scotland” Charles, on the other hand, saw 
clearly that there was no hope of restoring the 
old order of things until the Scottish army should 
be beyond the Tweed, and disbanded, and he 
complimented and cajoled the commissioners, 
and un his eagerness yielded many pomts in the 
treaty, in the design of being the sooner nd of 
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They also clamed mdemnrfication 
for the charges they had sustained , and Charles 
referred this money question to the Enghsh 
House of Commons, who speedily voted £125,000 
for the expenses of the Scottish army during five 
mouths, and £300,000 “as a friendly relief for 
the losses and necessities of their brethren of 
Scotland” Before this money could be paid they 
got large sums for the Covenanters, by way of 
loan and there appears to have been no difh- 
culty in raising money in this way in the city of 
London whenever the proceeds were to go to 
“our brethren of Scotland” There remained to 
settle the last clause of the treaty, touching the 
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them and their army They advanced claims 
for the immediate restoration of all Scottish ships 
and merchandise which had been taken by the 
Enghsh cruisers, and were gratihed by a ready 


establishment of a lasting peace between the two 
nations, and this clause the Scottish commis- 
sioners made so dificult, that there was no set- 
thing it for the present 
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dom ”’—Appearance of Oliver Cromwell 1n the discussion—The ‘‘ Remonstrance” carried—Remarks of Charles 
on receiving 1t—Altercations between the king and parliament about the Imsh rebellion—The ‘‘ Remonstrance” 
printed and sent through the country—Charles attempts to get the Tower into his keeping—The commons 
oppose him—They succeed in freeing the Tower from royal custody— Popular excitement—The cry 1 aised of 

‘No Bishops ”—Affray and bloodshed in Westminster on the occasion 


we@iOO late, Charles tried the efficacy 
of concession The forest laws had 
been greatly abused, and had ex 
eited violent murmurs he sent 
down the Earl of Holland to tell 
the lords that, out of his grace and 
soclias to his people, he was willing to lay 
down all the new bounds of his forests in this 
kingdon, and that they should be reduced to the 
condition they were in before his late encroach- 
mente. On a former occasion, when he drew 
Wentwerth, Noye, and Digges from the opposi- 
tion, he had felt the benefit of tampering with 
and employing some of the patriots, and he now 





fondly hoped that a similar experiment on poll- 
tical integrity would be attended with the hke 
success Whitelock says that there was a propo- 
sal (the subject of much discourse) to preserve the 
Earl of Strafford, by converting his enemies into 
friends by giving them promotion, that, accor«- 
ing to this plan, one should be made lord-treasu- 
rer, the Lord Say master of the wards, Mr Pym 
chancellor of the exchequer, M1 Hollis secretary 
of state, Mr Hampden tutor to the prince, &c ' 
Clarendon mentions a design of giving some of 
the great offices of the state to some heads of 


the popular party, but he says, distinctly, that 
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their continued violence in the prosecution of | startled prelates voluntamly declined voting, be- 


Strafford was the reason for which Chailes de- 
cided “that the putting of those promotions m 
practice should be for a time suspended” This 
18 very different from Whitelock’s implication— 
it goes to show that the leaders of the opposi- 
tion, or the “drivers of parliament,” as thev were 
called, did not follow up the gieat incendiary be- 
cause they had been refused the places, but, on 
the contrary, that they were refused the places 
because they steadily persisted in the piosecu- 
tion of Stiaftord 

Pym, whom, as we believe, no earthly consi- 
deration could have turned from his purpose of 
having the head of the greatest and most dan- 
gerous enemy to the liberties of his country, had 
heen laboriously employed for more than three 
mouths in preparing the charges and_ proofs 
against Strafford’ That fallen lord had now to 
feel by what an msecure tenure he had held the 
brow-beaten parliament of Ireland As soon as 
jus sword of strength was shivered by the com- 
mons of England, the Imsh parliament sent ove1 
a committee, and showed themselves no less in- 
tent upon his rum than the English and Scots 
In Ireland he had carried Ins tyranny to 1s 
greatest height, and the English commons wel- 
comed with affection and joy the committee that 
came to depose against him, and give the weight 
of one of the three kingdoms to his prosecution 

Strafford’s tual, which had long been the most 
absorbing subject, now came on On Monday 
morning, Maich 22d, about seven o'clock, the 
eall came from the Tower, accompanied by six 
barges, wherein were 100 soldiers of the Towe1, 
all with partisans, and fifty pan of oars At his 
landing at Westminster he was attended by 200 
of the trained band, who guarded him into the 
Hall “The king, queen, and piince came to the 
house about nine of the clock, but kept them 
selves private within their closets, only the prince 
came out once or twice to the cloth of state, 
so that the king saw and heard all that passed, 
but was seen of none” The Earl of Arundel, 
“being,” says Clarendon, “a person notonously 
disaffected to the Earl of Straffod,” was ap- 
pointed Ingh-steward, and the Earl of Lindsay 
high-constable, for the tral It had been de- 
bated whether the bishops should have voices in 
the trial, and upon the preceding Saturday the 





1 The select and secret committee appointed by the commons 
consisted of Pym, Hampden, Hollis, Lord Digbv, Strode, Sir 
Walter Earl, Selden, St John, Maynard, Palmer, Glynne, and 
Whutelock These were to consider the informations against the 
earl, to arrange the evidence, and, with the occasional assistance 
of Lord Falkland, Colpepper, and Hyde, to manage the con 
ferences with the lords, and conduct to its close this solemn 
and long protracted trial 

2 Clarendon says that this was done by the Bishop of Lincoln, 
old Wilhams, who was still alive and active, and burning with 
revenge against his cruel persecutor, Archbishop Laud But 


Ing ecclesiastical persons, and so prohibited by 
the canons from having their hands 1n blood ? 
Exceptions had also been taken to some recently 
made peers, who were all fnends to the pmso- 
ner, and the commons demanded that no peer 
cieated since the day upon which the Earl of 
Strafford was impeached of gh treason should 
sit on his trial 

The Earl] of Arundel, as Lord High-steward of 
England, sat apart by himself, and, at Strafford’s 
entrance into the dock, he commanded the house 
to proceed Then the impeachment, which con- 
sisted of twenty-eight capital articles, was read, 
with Strafford’s reply to it, in 200 sheets of paper 
This occupied the first day On the morrow at 
the appointed hour Strafford again appeared at 
the bar, and again the king, queen, and prince 
took their seats in court? The lord-steward hav 
ing commanded the committee of the commons 
who were to manage the evidence to proceed, 
Pym stood up, and said —“ My lords, we stand 
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here by the commandment of the kmghts, cita- 
zens, and bun gesses, now assembled for the com- 
mons in pailiament, and we are ready to make 
good that impeachment whereby Thomas, Earl of 
Strafford, stands charged im their name, and in 





it should appear that nearly all the bishops were hopeleas of 


doing Strafford any good, and really averse to being present 
and it 18 quite certain that the canons excluded priests from 
capital trials 

$ “The tirlies” (trellis), says Baile, ‘“‘that made them (the 
king and queen) to be secret, the king brake down with his own 
hands, #0 they sat in the eyes of all, but little more regarded 
than if they had been absent" The Covenanters descnption 
of the scene in Westminster Hall 1s striking and curious, and 
not altogether honourable to the good feeling and decency of 
those present 
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the name of all the commons of England, with 
high treason. This, my lords, 1s a great cause, 
and we might sink under the weight of 1t, and 
be astonished with the lustre of this noble assem- 
bly, if there were not m the cause strength and 
vigour to support itself, and to encourage us = It 
18 the cause of the king, 1t concerns his majesty 
in the honour of his government, 1n the safety of 
his person, in the stability of his crown = It 1s 
the cause of the kingdom, it concerns not only 
the peace and prospeiity, but even the being of 
the kingdom We have that piercing eloquence, 
the cnes, and groans, and tears, and prayers of 
all the subjects assisting us = We have the three 
kingdoms, England, and Scotland, and Ireland, 
in travail and agitation with us, bowing them- 
selves, like the hinds spoken of in Job, to cast 
out thew sorrows” Pym enumerated the pleas 
in Strafford’s reply, denouncing them all as false 
or insufficient He then went at length mto 
Wentwoith’s abuses of power m Lreland, where 
chiefly he had earned his bad pre-eminence, and 
where 1¢ was sufficiently proved that he had ar- 
1ogated an authority beyond what the crown had 
ever lawfully enjoyed, and even beyond example 
of former viceroys of that island, where the dis- 
organized state of society, the constant occurrence 
of insurrections and rebellions, and the distance 
from control, had given rise to such a series of 
arbitrary precedents, as would have covered and 
almost excused any ordinary stretch of power! 
Pym produced his witnesses, who deposed to acts 
of absolute tyranny The managers then desired 
that the 1emonstrance from I[reland might be 
read The prisoner opposed this, as something 
contaming new matter not in the original charge, 
but they replied, that the subverting of laws and 
corruption of government was in general laid 
in their charge, and upon the Lord Baltinglass 
and the Lord Digby of Ireland vouching for the 
truth of the copy, the powerful remonstrance of 
the Irsh parhament was read Strafford, in 
answer to it, said that 1t was the produce of 
faction and confederacy, and a strong conspiracy 
against him These last expressions put the mana- 
vers into a heat, and Mr Glynne exclaimed, 
“My lords, these words ure not to be suffered” 
Strafford craved time to recollect himself, and 
make his defence to certain charges, protesting, 
by the Almighty God, that he never had other 
intentions than to be true and faithful to his 
majesty and the commonwealth The managers 
insisted that he had had time enough, and ought 
to answer instantly the lords adjourned for half 
an hour, and at their return ordered him to make 
his anawer presently The prisoner then rephed, 
in along and able speech, to every article con- 
tained 1n the Imsh remonstrance, taking shelter 
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more than once under his commissjon, and the 
king’s warrants and express commands Pym 
rephed to this defence, maintainimg that it did 
not make my Lord of Strafford more excusable 

And hereupon the court was adjourned to the 
following day On the morrow, the third day of 
the trial, Maynaid, one of the managers and an 
expert lawyer, continued the accusations about 
the tyranny exercised in Ireland, and produced 
other witnesses Strafford was permitted to in- 
terrupt the witnesses, and to speak at length, 
which he did frequently, with great eloquence 
and an admirable show of modesty and equani- 
mity This was the case on nearly every day of 
his long and remarkable trial ‘The Earl of 
Strafford,” says May, “answered daily at the ban, 
whilst the whole House of Commons, having put 
themselves into a committee, had liberty to charge 
him, every man as he saw occasion Every 
dav the first week, from Monday to Saturday 
without intermission, the earl was brought from 
the Tower to Westminster Hall, and arraigned 
many hours together , and the success of every 
day’s trial was the greatest discourse or dispute 
in all companies For by this time the people 
began to be a little divided im opinions The 
clergy in general were so much fallen into love 
and admnation of this earl, that the Archbishop 
of Canterbury was almost quite forgotten by 
them The courtiers cried him up, and the ladies, 
whose voices will cai1y much with some parts of 
the state, were exceedingly on hisside” But the 
spectacle of one man resisting, as it were, three 
nations, without confidence in the master he had 
served, and with scarcely a resource or a hope, 
except such as he drew fiom his own abilities, 
was calculated to impose on others besides cout 
gentlemen and ladies —of the mass of the people, 
who have heen mm all ages most honourablv dis- 
tinguished by their love of an equal combat, and 
their dislike of seeing one man beaten by many 

The two managing lawyers, moreover, Glynne and 
Maynard, susisted too much upon vague and geue- 
ral clauses, and overdid then part with the quib- 
bles and forced constructions of the legal profes- 
sion Again, though many of the deeds proved 
against the prisoner weie despotic and detestable, 
there was scarcely one taken singly that came 
within the verge of tieason, and the managers 
heaped the chaiges together in the design of 
making what was called accumulative tieason 

“There 1s nothing in this,” cried Strafford, “that 
can be treason, and, wheu one thousand misdea- 
meanours will not make one felony, shall twenty- 
exght misdemeanours heighten it to a treason!” 
They possessed not manv of the letters which 
are now open to every reader, and which prove 
beyond a doubt that he was a systematic enemy 
of his country’s liberties, a mimuister that would, 
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indeed, have gone “thorough”—who would 
scarcely have hesitated at any state crime His 
opinions delivered in council were tolerably well 
known, but he maintained that the worst of these 
did not amount to treason “Opmuions,” said he, 
“may make an heretic, but that they made a 
traitor, I have never heard fill now ” 

On the 10th of Apiil, Pym, Strafford’s evil 
genius, intimated to the commons that he had to 
communicate a matter of the last importance In- 
stantly an oider was given that the members 
should remain in then places and the doors be 
locked, and then Pym and Hany Vane the 
younger were called upon to declare what they 
knew of the matters contained in the 23d article 
of the impeachment Pym produced and read 
“a copy of notes taken at a junto of the privy 
council for the Scots affans, about the 5th of May 
last” These notes had been taken by the olde: 
Vane, one of the secretaries of state, but there 
are different accounts of the way in which his 
son got possession of them Whitelock, who was 
actively engaged on the trial, says that Secretary 
Vane, being out of town, sent Ins son the key of 
his study, that he might look mto his cabinet for 
some papers which the secretary wanted, that the 
son, in looking over many papers, hghted upon 
these notes, which being so decisive against Straf- 
ford and so important to the public, he held him- 
self bound im duty and conscience tu discover 
them, and that thereupon he showed them to 
Pym Others assert that the papers were pur- 
posely put in the way of lis son by the elder 
Vane because he hated Strafford, while others 
again afhrm, that the son purlomed thei, to the 
sore displeasure of his father The weightiest 
part of these private notes of the council was this 
— ‘You majesty,” Straffod was made to say, 
“having tried all ways, and being refused, shall 
be acquitted before God and man You are ab- 
solved and loosed from all rule of government, 
and free to do what power will adimt and you 
have an army w heland that you may employ to 
reduce this kingdom to obedience, for I am con- 
fident the Scots cannot hold out tive months” 

After: Strafford had made Ins ieply to this 
additional proof, Arundel, the lord-steward, told 
him that 1f he had anything further to say in Ins 
defence he should proceed, because the cout in- 
tended to prepare for then speedy judgment 
The prisoner, though suffering greatly im body as 
well as mind (for his old enemies, the gout and 
stone, had revisited him in the Towei), made a 
summary of the several paits of his former de- 
fence, and concluded with very eloquent and 
pathetic words! “Certainly,” adds Wlutelock, 





The bitter Baillie says, ‘‘ At the end he made auch a pathetic 
oration for half an hour as ever comedian did on the stage The 
matter and expression was exceedingly brave 
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“never any man acted such a part on such a 
theatre with more wisdom, constancy, and elo- 
quence, with greater 1eason, judgment, and tem- 
per, and with a better grace 1n all his words and 
gestures” He moved many men to pity but 
Pym was pitiless, he considered the hfe of the 
great criminal, in any circumstances, as dangei- 
ous to the hberties of his country, and he and 
Glynne learnedly aggravated his offences, and 
maintained that they should be punished as trea- 
son = On the 17th of April the point of law was 
aigued for the earl, for Strafford was allowed 
counsel, which had not always been the case in 
prosecutions for lngh treason But by this time 
the commons had changed then tack, fearing the 
increasing good feeling of the peers towards the 
prisonei, and the 1oyal prerogative of pardoning 
him afte: sentence They had resolved to pro- 
ceed with a bill of attamde: against Strafford 
for endeavouring to subvert the hberties of his 
country This bill encountered a much stronger 
opposition im the commons than had been ex- 
pected Upon the 19th of April, upon the mo- 
tion for the engiossment of the bill, there was 1 
sharp debate, the eloquent Lord Digbv, hitherto 
one of the most popular members, speaking vehe- 
mently agamst it His lordship admitted that 
Thomas, Ear] of Strafford, was a name of hatred 
mn the present age by his practices, and fit to be 
made a terror to future ages by his punishment 
“T believe him,” said he, “still that grand apos- 
tate to the commonwealth, who must not expect 
to be pardoned in this world tall he be despatched 
to the othe” But then he objected to the va- 
lidity of the evidence, which he thought had al- 
tovethe: failed to establish treason as the law 
then stood “God keep me,” said his lordship, 
“from giving judgment of death on any man, 
and of 1um to his innocent posterity, upon a law 
made «@ poster vo To condemn my Lord of 
Stratford judicially as for treason, my conscience 
13 not assured that the matter will bear it and 
as to doing 1t by the legislative power, my reason 
cannot agree to that, since [am persuaded ne1- 
ther the lords nor the 422g will pass the bill, and 
consequently that our passing 1t will be a cause 
of gieat divisions and combustions m the state 
And therefore my humble advice 1s, that, laying 
aside this bill of attainder, we may think of an- 
other, saving only hfe, such as may secure the 
state from my Loid of Strafford, without endan- 
gering it as much by division concerning his 


had grace and civil goodness, he 1s a most eloquent man One 


passage 1s most spoken of his breaking off, m weeping and 
rilence, when he spoke of his first wife Some took it for a true 
defect in his memory, others for a notable part of his rhetoric, 
some that true gnef and remorse at that remembrance had 
topped his mouth for they say that his frat lady being with 
child, and finding one of his mistress’s letters, brought it to him, 
and chiding him therefore, he struck her on the breast, whereof 


Doubtless, if he | she shortly died ’ 
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punishment as he hath endangered 1t by his prac- 
tices ” 

In law, mm reason, in humanity, Digby’s speech 
was conclusive but others saw no security to the 
state except in the block, and the violent pas- 
sions of some within the house, stimulated and 
encouraged to action by the still more violent 
passions of many without, opposed themselves to 
lis lordship, who, moreover, was now suspected, 
and upon very good grounds, of being won over 
to the court through the fascinations of the queen 
On the 2ist of April the bill of attamder was 
passed in the commons by an immense mayjority,' 
and sent up in the afternoon to the lords The 
peers showed no great haste in despatching the 
bill To quicken them, mobs gathered round the 
parhament house, crying for Strafford’s blood , 
and a petition to the same effect, and signed by 
many thousands, was presented by the city of 
London The commons sent up Mr Hyde, af- 
terwards Lord Clarendon, to acquaint their lord- 
ships that they bad heard that the Earl of Straf- 
ford was designing to escape, and to desire that 
he might be made a close prisoner, and the guards 
strengthened It 15 mdeed quite certain that se- 
veral attempts were made to release the prisoner, 
and that schemes were entertained, which, if 
they had succeeded, would have sent the leaders 
of the commons to take his place in the Towei 
Charles had hastened to assure Strafford that, 
though he might be forced to make some sacri- 
fices to the violence of the times, he would never 
consent that so faithful a servant should suffer 
in life, fortune, or honows The king entertained 
a plan, which seemed feas:sble one hundred trusty 
soldiers were to be suddenly imtroduced into the 
Tower, and these men, it was calculated, would 
give him the entire command of that fortress 
Another plan was to 1emove Strafford from the 
Tower, under the pretext of conveying him to 
another prison, and to rescue him on the journey 
But there was one calculation in which the de- 
visers of these various designs were 1p fault Bal- 
four, the lieutenant of the Tower, without whom 
nothing could be done, was proof to bribes and 
royal promises he was attached to the popular 
cause—perhaps intimidated by the formidable 
aspect of the city of London, and by the prospect 
of danger to himself, he refused to obey the royal 
warrant, and turned scornfully away from Straf- 


1Only fifty four, or, as Whitelock says, fifty nine members 
of the lower house voted against the bill, and on the following 
morning the names of these gentlemen were placarded in the 
streets as Straffordians, who, to save a traitor were willing to 
betray their country Nalson says that exceptions were taken 
in the house at Digby's eloquent speech upon the Friday follow 
ing, when his lordship explained, that for the present there 
was nothing done, though afterwards the sleeping revenge roused 
iteelf, and upon the 15th of July the speech, by order of the house, 
was burned by the common hangman —An Impartial Collection 
of the Great Affairs of State, &o, 
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ford, who offered him £22,000, and (it 18 said) a 
matrimonial alliance 

After the utter failure of these, and of other 
and far more desperate schemes, Charles resolved 
to try whether he could not prevail over the com- 
mons 1n an audience, and on the Ist of May he 
called both Houses of Parhament before him, and 
passionately desired of them not to proceed se- 
verely against the earl He told them that or- 
ginally he had not had any intention of speaking 
in this business, but now 1t had come to pass, 
through their proceeding by attamder, that he, 
of necessity, must have part in the judgment, he 
told them that they all knew he had been present 
at the hearing of the trial, from the one end to 
the other, and so was conversant with all their 
proceedings that* way, and the natme of their 
evidence, that in his conscience he could not con- 
demn him of high treason He left it to their 
lordships (he never mentioned the commons in 
this address) to find some way or other to bring 
him out of this great strait, and yet keep them- 
selves and the kmgdom safe, and he proposed 
that Strafford should be punished as for misde- 
meanouis and not treason ? 

On their return to their own house, the com- 
mons testified their discontent at the king’s inter- 
ference, and his invasion of their privileges The 
followmg day was a Sunday, which gave the 
Puntan preachers the opportunity of inflaming 
the popular mind, by preaching the necessity of 
justice upon gieat delinquents, and proving by 
Scripture texts that Heaven would be highly 
gratified by a bloody sacrifice Their discourses 
produced the desired effect on the following 
morning, a fierce rabble of about 6000 issued 
from the city, and thronged down to Westminster 
aud the Houses of Parhament, with clubs and 
staves, crying out for justice against the Earl of 
Strafford At the same time there was almost 
as great a ferment within the commons’ house, 
where Pym and hs friends were imparting 1n- 
formation about some practices in the north “to 
distract the Enghsh army, and to debauch them 
against the parliament” The commons soon 
voted that 1t was necessary to close the sea-ports, 
and to desire his majesty to command that no 
person attending upon himself, the queen, or 
prince, should depart without leave of his ma- 
jesty, granted upon the humble advice of his par - 
liament, and, after further debate, they resolved 
that a “solemn protestation” should be taken by 
the whole house, promising, vowing, and protest- 
ing, in the presence of God, to maintain, with 
their hfe, power, and estates, the true reformed 
Protestant religion against all Popery and Popish 
innovation , to maintain and defend his majesty s 
royal person and estate, as aleo the power and 
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privilege of parhaments, the lawful mghts and 
liberties of the subject, &¢ Mr Maynard read, 
and probably composed this bond, which, though 
less emphatic, and far shorte., was an evident 
imitation of the Scottish Covenant It was in- 
stantly subscribed by the gpeaker, and by every 
member present! Forthwith they despatched a 
message to the lords, to acquaint them with their 
alarms, arising out of the secret practices to dis- 
content the army, &c , and to request that a se 
lect committee might be appointed to take exam1- 
nations upon oath, concerning desperate plots and 
demgns. And at the same time the commons 
agreed upon a letter to the army in the north, to 
assure them that they should have money, and 
that the house could not doubt of then affections 
to the parhament, notwithstanding the efforts 
made to corrupt them Nor did they stop here 
to provide against foreign invasion, thev ordered 
that the forces in Wiltshire and Hampshire 
should be drawn towards Portsmouth, and the 
forces in Kent and Sussex concentrated at Doven, 
and they declared that any man advising or as- 
stating the mtroduction of any foreign force 
should be reputed a public enemy to the kmg 
and kingdom? These resolutions were sent up 
to the lords in the afternoon, togethe: with the 
Protestation, which the commons desired mght 
also be taken by every member of their lordships’ 
house On the morrow, the 4th of May, the 
lords desired a conference with the commons, 
and when the two houses met, the lord privy-seal 
stated that his majesty had taken notice how the 
peopie assembled in such unusual numbers (while 
he was speaking the houses were surrounded by 
another mob from the city), that the council and 
peace of the kingdom mght be thereby inter- 
rupted, and, therefore, as a king that loved peace, 
and made 1t his care that all proceedings in par- 
hament might be free, his majesty desired that 
these interruptions might be 1emoved, and wished 
both houses to devise how this might be done 
The jords further declared, at ths conference, 
that they were drawing to a conclusion of the 
bill of attainder, but that they were so encom- 
passed with multitudes of people, that then lord- 
ships might be conceived not to be free, unless 
those multitedes were sent totherr homes This 
was soon done, for the lords havmg agreed to 
and taken the Protestation, Dr Burgess, a popu- 
lar preacher, went out and addressed the mob 
The doctor acquainted them with the Protesta- 
tion, read that bend to them, and besought them 
in the mame of the parliament to retire quietly 
to thear houses; and they all departed forthwith 

1 Dt was a full house, wanting only a very few members , 415 
took the Protestation Rushworth gives the hit We knew act 
why many historians state the number at 300 


2 Among these resolutions was one, “that strict inquiry be 
made what Papists, priests, aad Jesuita be now about town ” 
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Soon after, the Protestation was tendered to the 
whole kingdom, as the Covenant had been in 
Scotland, with the same intimation, that whoso- 
ever refused it should be set down as an enemy 
to his country’s liberties and religion 

Men’s minds were now 80 over-excited by con- 
stant talk and rumours of desperate plots, that 
the shghtest circumstance sufficed to create peri- 
lous alarm On the 5th of May, as Sir Walter 
Earl was making a report to the house of some 
fabulous plot to blow them all up after the fash- 
10on of Guido Fawkes, the breaking or cracking of 
a plank under the weight of two corpulent mem- 
bers caused a terrible excitement, and the march 
of civic troops to the house The citizens collec- 
ted in immense numbeis, one regiment of the 
train-bands armed upon beat of drum, and they 
all proceeded together towards Westminster to 
secure the parliament, but, finding there was no 
cause, they returned again It may possibly be 
that some men looked upon this false alarm as a 
good experiment on the devotion of the citizens to 
the parlament, and the result was certainly well 
calculated to warn the king On the following day 
the house was informed that six or eight danger- 
ous conspirators—among whom were Henry Jet- 
myn (the queen’s favourite) and Henry Percy, 
both members of the House of Commons—had 
fled, and that the queen was preparing to go after 
them On Fiiday, the 7th of May, the lords 
passed the hill abogating the king’s prerogative 
to dissolve parliament, and also the bill of at- 
tainder against Strafford Both were passed in 
a thin house—for the Catholic peers would not 
take the Protestation, and kept away, and the 
fnends of Strafford, 1t 1s said, were afraid of the 
mob Those present voted, that the 15th and 
19th articles had been fully proved, and that 
Strafford, as therein charged, had levied money 
in Ireland by force, in a warhke manne , and 
had forcibly imposed an unlawful oath upon the 
subjects in Ireland* They consulted the judges, 
and the judges unanimously declared that these 
offences amounted to treason' The bill was pas- 
sed in the lords by a majority of twenty-six to 
nineteen On the morrow, the 8th of May, the 
commons requested the lords to join with them 
to move his majesty for his consent to the bill of 
attainder, as they conceived that the peace of the 
kingdom depended upon the immedhate execu- 
tion of that bill, and the upper house agreed 
to their request, and sent a certain number of 
peers to wait upon his majesty Charles was 
now without hope and without help His own 
feeling, his pride, his honour, suggested that he 
ought to nak any extremity rather than seal 
Strafford’s doom , but he had not moral courage 
for thas course The prisoner in the Tower held 
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his hfe by a thread But still, to do something 
fo. his servant, or to salve over his own con- 
science, Charles, on the morrow—1t was a Sunday 
—summoned his privy council together at White- 
hall, called in some of the yudges and bishops, pro- 
pounded seve1al scruples, imparted his doubts and 
misgivings, and asked their opinions Honest, 
plain-spoken Juxon, Bishop of London, boldly 
advised him not to consent to the shedding of 
the blood of a man whom im his heart he be- 
lieved to be innocent Williams, the old Bishop 
of Lincoln, and now about to be Archbishop of 
York,' was of a very different opinion He told 
Charles “that there was a private and a public 
conscience, that his public conscience as a king 
might not only dispense with, but oblige him to 
do that which was against his private conscience 
as aman, and that the question was, not whether 
he should save the Earl of Strafford, but whether 
he should perish with him, that the conscience 
of a king to preserve his kingdom, the conscience 
of a husband to preseive his wife, the conscience 
of a father to preserve Ins children (all which 
were now 1n danger), weighed down abundantly 
all the considerations the conscience of a master 
or a friend could suggest to him, for the preser- 
vation of a friend or seivant, and by such un- 
prelatical, ignominious arguments, in plain terms, 
advised him, even for conscience’ sake, to pass 
that act”? Three “others of the same function, 
for whose learning and sincerity the king and 
the world had greater reverence”—Usher, Pri- 
mate of Armagh, Moreton, Bishop of Durham, 
and another bishop, advised Charles to guide his 
consuience by the opinion of his judges The 
Judges, 1t 18 said, refused to give any reasons for 
their opinion, and merely stated that the case of 
Strafford, as put to them by the lords, was trea- 
son The majority of the council pressed upon 
him the votes of both houses of parliament and 
the imminent danger of a refusal, and, late on 
Sunday evening, Charles reluctantly subscribed 
a commission to give his assent to the nll Ac- 
cording to one account, he shed tears, according 
to another, he exclaimed that the condition of 
the doomed Strafford was happier than his own 

On the preceding Tuesday the prisoner had 
addressed a remarkable and a very touching let- 
ter to the king He bemoaned the fate of his 
numerous progeny who must be beggared by his 
attainder, he spoke of the king’s conscience, but 
he declared that he was quite ready to die in order 
to establish a “blessed agreement” between his 
majesty and his subjects, nay, he even requested 
the king to pass the bill of attander Some 
writers are of opinion that, in peuning this letter, 
Strafford was heroically sincere, that the pri- 
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this same eventful year, 1641 2 Clarendon, Hat 
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soner was willing to throw oif his afflicted mortal 
coil, and that his life should be a peace-offering 

but we confess we cannot entertain this notion, 
but are rather inchmned to regard the letter as 
having been written to work upon the feelings of 
the king, who might probably have been expected 
to use it as he had used a simular letter of Good- 
man (which had saved that priest's life), and with- 
out any intention or expectation on the part of 
Strafford that his hfe should be sacrificed by his 
master One of the best of contemporary author- 
ities we have to follow says, that the king sent 
Carleton to the prisoner to acquaint him with 
what he had done, and the motives of it, especi- 
ally the earl’s own consent to die, that Strafford 
then servowsly asked whether his majesty had 
passed the bill gr not—“‘as not believing without 
some astonishment, that the king would have 
done 1t”—and that, being again assured that the 
bill was really passed, he rose from his chair, 
hfted up his eyes to heaven, laid his hand upon 
his heart, and said, “ Put not your trust im prin- 
ces, nor 1n the sons of men, for in them there 15 
no salvation ”? 

Two days after the fatal Saturday, on Mon- 
day, the 10th of May, the commission empowet - 
ing the Earl of Arundel (the lord ptivy-seal) and 
two other lords to give the royal assent to the 
bill for the execution of the Earl of Strafford 
upon the Wednesday following, passed the great 
seal, and the commons were sent for to the lords, 
to be present at the giving the royal assent to 
that bill, and to the bill for doing away the pre- 
rogative of dissolving parliament And on the 
same day Charles sent to form both houses 
that the Inish army, which had caused so great 
an alarm, should be instantly disbanded , im re- 
turn for which gracious message the commons 
assured Charles that they would make him as 
glorious a potentate and as rich a prince as any 
of his predecessors On the morrow, the 11th of 
May, only one day before that fixed for the exe- 
cution, Charles sent a letter to the lords by the 
hands of the young Prince of Wales The royal 
bieast must have been occupied by greater fears 
than ever, for it 1s scarcely possible to conceive 
a more trembling and miserable petition for 
mercy, and the concluding words made the doom 
of death prominent, and, as 1t were, inevitable 
They were these—“ But 1f no less than his hfe can 
satisfy my people, I must say ‘fiat justitia’ 

“ Postscript —If he must die, 1t were charity 
to reprieve him till Saturday ” 

By this strange postscript Charles indeed man1- 
featly surrendered Straffoid, and gave the lords 
cause to suspect that he was doing something far 
decency but nothing in earnest. The letter was 


twice read in the upper house, and after “serious 
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and sad consideration,” twelve peers were sent | that his estate was so distracted that it necessa- 
to tell the king that neither of the two intentions | rily required some few days for settlement” To 
expressed 1n the letter could, with duty in them, ; this the lords replied, that 1t was their purpose 
or without danger to himself, the queen, and all | to be suitors to his majesty, that favour might 
the young princes, possibly be advised Without | be showed to Strafford’s innocent children, and 
permitting the twelve noble, messengers to use | that if the prisoner had made any provision foi 
any more words, Charles said, “‘ What I intended | them the same might hold' Then Charles turned 
by my letter was with an ‘2? it might be done | away from the lords, who stayed him to offer into 
with contentment of my people If that cannot | his hands the letter which he had just sent to 
he,” he added, “I say again fiat justetea’ My j|them “My lords,” said Charles, “what I have 
other intention, proceeding out of charity for a | written to you I shall be content 1t be registered 
few days’ respite was, upon certain information by you in your house in it you see my mind, 
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I hope you will use it to my honour” The next the morrow morning, when he came forth to die, 
day was the fatal Wednesday During the preced- | he said, as he drew near to that part of the Tower 
ing might, the last of his stormy career, Strafford | where the archbishop was confined, “Master Lieu- 
received the visit of Archbishop Usher, whom | tenant, though J do not see the archbishop, give 
he requested to go to his old friend and fellow- | me leave to do my last observance towards his 
eee Laud, and beg him to lend him his 1 Almost Immediately after the execution, the commons passed 
prayers that mght, and give him his blessing ! , py relieving Strafford’s issue from all consequences of the at- 
when he should go abroad on the morrow On _ tainder 
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rooms.” But in the meantime, Laud, advertised | giant of tonnage and poundage, which he now 


of his approach, came up to the window. Then 
the earl bowed himself to the ground and said, 
“My lord, your prayers and your blessing” The 
archbishop lifted up his hands and bestowed both, 
but overcome with grief he fell to the ground, 
and the procession moved onwards But afte: he 
had proceeded a little further, Strafford bent him- 
self a second time, and said, “ Farewell, my lord, 
God protect your mnocence” According to the 
laborious Rushworth, the clerk of the parlia- 
ment, and one of the innumerable ey e-witneases, 
he marched towards the scaffold upon Tower-hill 
more hke a general at. the head of an army than 
hke acondemned man He wasattended upon the 
scaffold by Archbishop Usher, the Earl of Cleve- 
land, and his brother Sir George Wentworth, 
and other friends were present to take their last 
leave The multitude collected to see him die 
was estimated at 100,000 men, women, and chil- 
dren, but all preserved a respectful and awe- 
struck silence He had prepared the heads of a 
speech, which he now delivered! He said, that 
he was come to submit to the judgment passed 
agaist him, that he did submit with a quiet and 
contented mind, freely forgiving all the wonld 
His conscience, he said, bore him witness that 
he was innocent, although 1t was his ill-hap to 
be misconstrued The executione: severed lis 
neck at oue blow, and holding up the bleeding 
head towards the people, cried, “God save the 
king!” The people scaicely believed what they 
saw, they shouted not, they gave way to no ma- 
hgnant or triumphant feelings, but in the even 

ing they testified their joy and satisfaction by 
lighting bonfires in the streets ? 

The death of Strafford completed the panic 
among the old placemen, most of whom now 
abandoned office in the hope of escaping 1m- 
peachment St John had already been made 
attorney-general, and one of his first offices as 
such had been to drive on the trial of the great 
earl On the 17th of May, the Lord Cottington 
gave up hus place as master of the wards, which 
was conferred upon the Puritanic and patriotic 
Lord Say The Marquis of Hertford was made 
governor to the prince, the Earl of Essex lord- 
chamberlain, and the Earl of Leicester, another 
nobleman of the popular party, was made Lo1d- 
heutenant of ILeland All these men were stiong 
in the confidence of the House of Commons, but, 
from their first moment of entering upon ofiice, 
they were intolerable to the king, who never 
trusted them, and who pursued so many by- 
paths with them that they ended (possibly they 
had begun) by never trusting him On the 22nd 
of June the commons presented to the king their 


1 This paper was picked up on the scaffold after his head had 
fallen 2 Rushworth Nalson, May Sir P Warwick 


accepted asa gift from his people 1x subsidies 
had also been voted Three other acts were like- 
wise presented, one imposing a poll-tax for the 
defraying of the charges of the armies, the second 
and third putting down for ever the High Com- 
mission Court and the detestable Star Chamber, 
which had, in fact, both fallen mto decrepitude 
at the opening of the present parliament. On 
the 2nd of July, Charles gave his assent to the 
poll-tax bill, probably hopmg that 1t would dis- 
gust the people, and turn them against their new 
legislators 0) 1ulers, but he demurred upon the 
other two acts The commons voted that he 
should pass all thiee or none at all, and Charles, 
alarmed at their tone, on the 5th of July, passed 
the othe: two alse 

The important events which we have had to 
condense have cariied us over some family inci- 
dents which weie far from being of insignificant 
moment In the autumn of 1638, the intriguing, 
turbulent, conscienceless, Mary de’ Medici, Queen- 
dowage: of France, and mother to Henrietta 
Mania, ariived in England, and was conducted 
in great state through London Cardinal Riche- 
heu, afte: a had coutest, had driven hei out of 
Fiance with disgrace and in poverty Her daugh- 
ter, the Queen of Spain, could not, or would not 
grant her an asylum the Queen of England had 
more filial tendeiness, 01 more power, and after 
long entreaties she prevailed upon Charles to re- 
ceive and maintain her The country, the relt- 
gion, the manners of this 1oyal refugee all ren- 
dered he: obnoxious to the people The sailors 
who biought her over called the equinoctial gales 
which raged duiing her passage “ queen-mother 
weathe1,” and popular superstition connected the 
coming of the Papist and idolatress with a pesti- 
lence that was then1aging Nor were these pre- 
judices removed by the hberality of the king, 
who gianted hei an enormous pension, and a 
patent 0: monopoly upon leather 

Whenever the popula: excitement was great 
Mary de’ Medici and hei train of priests came in 
fo. a large share of abuse Teniified at some 
gieat crowds and tumults during the trial of 
Stiafford, she desued a guard for her security 
The commons, saying that they were bound in 
honow not to suffer any violence to be done to 
her, 1eferxred the business toa committee Mr 
Henry Maitin reported that the committee had 
agreed to provide foi hei safety by all good ways 
and means, being, however, of opinion that the 
best thing she could do was to be gone out of Eng- 
land, he moved that the house would entreat the 
lords to join with them m a petition to his ma- ' 
jesty that the queen-mother might be moved to 
depart the hingdom, the rather for the quieting 
those jealousies in the hearts of his majesty’s 
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well-affected subjects, occasioned by some 1ll 
instruments about the queen’s person, by the 
flocking of priests and Papists to het house, and 
by the use and practice of the idolatry of the 
mass' Charles, however, held out, but Mary 
de’ Medici was made restlean and wretched by 
constant alarms, and soon showed that she was 
more anxious to leave England than ever she had 
been to come to it The only thing that was 
wanting was money for her journey, and the 
commons gladly voted her £10,000 out of the 
poll-tax In the month of July she took her de- 
parture, to become again a homeless wanderer , 
but she did not wander far, dying at Cologne 
shortly after 

On the 4th of August, Serjeant Wild, in the 
name of the commons of England, presented at 
the bar of the upper house charges of impeach- 
ment against thirteen bishops? who had been 
most, active in pursuing Laud’s system, and who 
were especially charged with contriving, making, 
and promulgating, in the late convocation, seve- 
ral constitutions and canons ecclesiastical, con- 
trary to the king’s prerogative, the laws of the 
realm, the mghts of parliament, and the pioper- 
ties and liberties of the people By this measure, 
though the bill for depriving prelates of their 
seats had been lost, thirteen bishops were kept 
away from parliament 

The Scottish Covenanters, on the whole, had 
had a very comfortable time of 1t 1n the no1th of 
England it had been for the interest of the 
commons to keep them well supplied with money, 
and to administer to their comforts in othe re- 
spects The military duty was light, allowing 
an abundance of time fo: preaching and praying, 
and the Enghsh people in those provinces had 
before, or they then contracted, an affection for 
the Calvimistic doctrine As long as the royal 
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ance,” and “with store of Enghsh money and 
spoils, and the best entertainment, they left then 
warm and plentiful quarters”— not, however, until 
Leslie had seen that Charles's army waa really 
disbanding During the negotiations, Charles 
had offered to go into Scotland, and to meet the 
Scottish parhament for the better settlement of 
sundry matters, and as early as the month of 
June he had announced hia intention of making 
this journey But it in no way suited the Eng- 
hsh parhament to let him go at this moment, nor 
could his utmost efforts obtain their permission 
until the 10th of August The popular party 
considered the journey as rife with danger and 
intrigue, and some of them, even at the last 
moment, would have prevented 1t They desired 
the king to appoint a regent during his absence, 
but Charles got over this difficulty by naming 
commissioneis, and, having given the command 
of all the forces ou this side Trent to the popu- 
lar Earl of Essex, he got into his carriage rumi- 
nating deep things, being attended by none in 
the coach but his nephew, Charles Louis, Elector 
Palatine (who had got out of Richelieu'’s clut- 
ches), by ns cousin, the Duke of Lennox, created 
Duke of Richmond, and by the Marquis of Ham- 
ultton He had not been gone «a week when the 
Earl of Holland, formerly the queen’s favourite, 
but now irritated against her and the whole cow t, 
sent a letter to the House of Peers, “ with some 
obscure woids, as if there were new practices 
and designs against the parhament” The loids 
imparted the contents of the letter to the com- 
mons, who forthwith appomted commissioners 
to go into Scotland, ostensibly to superintend the 
ratification of the recent treaty, but i ieality to 
keep watch over the king, and, in the language 
of their instructions, “to certify the parlament 


| fiom time to time of their proceedings, and of all 


army was kept on foot at Youk, the parliament ! occurrences which shall concern the good of this 


considered it unsafe to permit the departure of 
Leslie’s samy, and it was very easy for them to 
prolong the negotiations, but at length, in the 
beginning of August, the treaty of pacification 
was concluded —Charles agreeing not merely to 
disband his army at Youk, but also to withdraw 
the strong garrisons which he had thrown into 
Berwick and Carlisle The Scots obtained the 
security of the English parhament for payment 
ot a balance of £220,000 of the “brotherly assist- 


1 Rushworth 

2 Mhey were Winchester, Coventry, Gloucester, Exeter St 
Asaph, Bath and Wells Hereford, Ely, Bangor, Bristol, Roches 
ter, Peterborough, and Liandaff, and the name of Wilham 
Laud, Archbishop of Canterbury, was put at the end of the list 
The commons did not forget to take notice of their bribes to the 
king hey said, in their impeachment, “And to add more 
weight and efficacy to this their monstrous design, they did, at 
the samme synod, under a specious and fair title, grant a bene 
volence or contribution to his majesty, to be paid by the clergy 
of that province, contrary to law ” 





| kingdom” The persons appoimted for these de- 


licate offices were, the Earl of Bedford, Edward, 
Lord Howaid, Nathamel Fiennes, Sir Wilham 
Armyne, Sn Philip Stapleton, and Mr Hamp- 
den, and a daft of a commission was sent after 
the king for him to sign, empowering the said 
commissioners to treat, confer, and conclude 
with such commissioners as should be named by 
the Scottish parliament Charles, very anxious 
to avoid this surveillance, refused to sign the 
commission, and told the Enghsh parhament that 
he did so because the treaty was already ratified 
by the parlhament of Scotland The Scottish 
army was over the Tweed, and the lord-general 
had almost disbanded all the Enghsh army, and 
therefore his majesty saw no necessity for such 
commission, yet, in the end, was pleased to give 
leave to the members named to come and attend 
| him in Scotland, &c This answer was not written 
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till the 25th of August For reasons not explain- 
ed, the Earl of Bedfoid did not go, but Lord 
Howard, Mr Hampden, and the rest, hastened 
into Scotland 

In the meantime the king had made a pleasant 
journey, and met with a kind reception He dined 
with Leslie im his camp, caressed that old soldier 
of fortune, and endeavoured to corrupt huis offi- 
cers' At Edinburgh, forgetting his intolerances, 
and the lessons of Laud, he listened with an ap- 
proving countenance to the Presbyterian pieach- 
ers, and outwardly conformed to their simple or 
bare ceremonies It was a curious, and, for him, 
a humilating sight' The Scots could hardly 
forget how, a few months before, he had endea- 
voured to drive them from that worship by can- 
non balls And asit seemed necessary for the 
king of the Presbyterian Scots to have a Piesby- 
terian chaplain, Charles appointed to that ofhce 
Alexander Henderson, the man who had had a 
principal hand 1n overthrowing the bishops and 
writing the bond of the Covenant? At the same 
time, so far from showing any 11l-w1ll towards the 
chefs of the Covenanters, he treated them all, 
whether lay or clergy, nobles or burghers, with 
a great show of respect and even affection Some 
he gratified with titles, some with employment, 
all with promises In his opening speech to the 
parliament, he declared that affection for his na- 
tive land had brought him thither, where he hoped 
to remedy all jealousies and distractions, and he 
engaged cheerfully to fulfil all that had been stip- 
ulated in the treaty He reminded them, how- 
ever, of his ancient descent, and of the mghts and 
high standing which that circumstance ought to 
give hin Not looking at histo y with a critical 
eye, he told them that he claimed their allegiance 
as the descendant of one hundred and eight Scot- 
tish kings, and he offered to ratify the acts of 
their last session in the old form by the touch of 
his sceptre The Covenanters, not much moved 
by the oratorical part of the address, told him 
that the acts of the Scottish parliament were 
valid without such assent 

The chief offices of the state were now vacant, 
and parliament claimed the mght of appointment 
to these places, or at least insisted that they should 
not be filled except by then advice Charles 
struggled hard to save this his last or only re- 
maining prerogative in Scotland but the Cove- 
nanters were not only suspicious of the king’s 





1 Leslie himself was a man not very likely to fall into the trap 
Some time before, he had expressed to a friend his sense of 


Charles’s good intentions towards him ‘‘ His majesty,” said 
he, ‘‘ with all reverence would see me hanged” And then the 
old campaigner referred to his easy means of living well else 
where ‘‘ Last of all,’ said he, ‘‘I can live abroad, and get 
preferment with honour ”"—Dalrymple, Memorials 

2 “ Henderson,” says Wemys, ‘is greater with him than even 
Canterbury was, he is never from him day nor night " 
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appointments, but anxious to keep thelr govern- 

ment independent of the cabinet of St James's, 
to which 1¢ had been subservient—occasionally 
to the detriment of Scottish interests and national 
honour—eve1 since James had succeeded to the 
throne of Ehzabeth and they opposed with all 
their might the assumption of the prerogative 

There was, however, one gleam of comfort for 
the king m this long struggle about offices, he 
saw many noble Scots <o fiercely bent on the ob- 
taining of places for themselves, that he fancied 
they must break out into feuds and parties, some 
of which might yet rally 1ound him = According 
to an eye-witness, he promised on all sides, and 
granted, at least m words, whatever was asked 

In the end the parties came to an accommodation, 

the Covenanting Jeaders in parliament agreed to 
reduce the number of incendiaries to five, to re- 
lease the imcendiaries and plotters fiom prison, 

and to refer then tral to a committee, their sen- 
tence to the king, and Charles agreed that the 
appomtment of ministers, judges, and privy coun- 
sellors should be by and with the approbation of 
the estates while parliament was sittmg, and of 
the privy council when it was adjourned or dis- 
solved But still the matter was far from being 
settled Argyle, the great champion of the Cove- 
nant, desired the post of chancellor , Charles pre- 
ferred giving it to Loudon, whom he had com- 
mitted to the Tower for the famous lette: “Au 
Roy” While the discontent was great, and in- 
trigue in full activity, there happened what Scot- 
tish histotians significantly call the “TIneident ' 
Argyle, who was feared and detested by the king, 
and Hamulton, who had incurred the royal sus- 
picion ever since he had consented to play that 
double part with the Covenanters, which Charies 
had put upon him as a proof of his loyalty and 
affection, were the most powerful men in the 
Scottish parhament If they could be crushed 
the king might yet raise his head, or so he fondly 
fancied There was a third noble Scot involved 
in the “ Incident ”— a man far more remarkable 
than the former two this was the brave, adroit, 
and unprincipled Earl of Montrose, who had al- 
ready been, by turns, courtier and Covenanter, 
and then king’s man again He had marched 
into England with the army of Leshe, he had 
enjoyed, as we have seen, the entire confidence 
of the Covenanters, he had been appointed one 
of their commissioners to treat with the king at 
Ripon and York, and, in the latter place, he had 
been won over by the graces, the arts, and pio- 
mises of Charles, to betray his colleagues It was 
agreed between them that Montrose, in order to 
be more useful, should continue to play the part 
of a zealous Covenanter Charles, with all his 
cunning, was at times very careless he kept in 
| his pocket, at York, a letter, in which Montrose 
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engaged to do his service, and this letter was | the streets all myht 


stolen out of his pocket, copied, and sent to the 
Covenanters Whitelock says that this was done 
by Hamilton While Montrose had time he as- 
sured the king, by letter, that there were men 1n 
Scotland who, 1f supported by. his majesty’s pre- 
sence, would both make and prove a charge of 
treason against Hamilton and Argyle, but he 
and some of his associates were soon arrested and 
committed to the castle of Edinburgh as plotters 
and banders It was observed, however, that 
Charles did not treat Hamilton with his former 
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respect or favour, and one day the Lod Kei 
sent him a charge of treason Hamilton appealed 
to the parliament, which declared him innocent, 
and compelled Ker to make an apolocy Mont 
1ose, from his dungeon, found means of commu- 
nicating with the king, and he repeated his charge 
against Hamilton and Aigyle, and, according to 
Clarendon, who does not appear to have been 
much shocked at the proposal, “ frankly under- 
took” to make away with them both About a 
fortnight afte: this, Hamilton was warned of a 
plot to have him seized, as he entered the pre- 
sence chamber, by an armed band, under the com- 
mand of the Earl of C:awford—the man who had 
cairied to him Ker’s challenge of treason, and 
who was to convey him and his brother Lanark, 
and the Ea:l of Argyle, on board a king’s ship 
which was lying in Leith Roads, or to kill them 
in case of resistance or difficulty Hamulton had 
time to communicate with his friends, and then 
he, his brother, and Argyle secured themselves as 
well as they could, and their associates in Edin- 
burgh fortihed their houses, and spread the alarm 
among the citizens, who flew to aims, and paraded 





1 From the portrait in Memorrals of Montrose, printed for the 
Maitland Club 
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On the followimg moining 
Hamilton and the other noblemen wrote to 1n- 
form lus majesty of the reasons of their absent- 
ing themselves the preceding might from court, 
and desired to know what his majesty would be 
pleased to command them to do but Charles 
was not satisfied with their letters, and im the 
afternoon he proceeded! to the pai lament house 
with near “500 soldiers, and the wo1st affected 
men about him, with their arms im a menacing 
way” To prevent tumult in the streets,” says 
Lanark, “ we resolved to leave the town, which 
could not have been shunned 1f we had gone to 
the parliament house with our friends at om 
backs, who would by no means condescend to 
leave us”? “The king’s antay,” Baillie writes, 
“broke in near-hand to the parliament's oute: 
wall The states were mightily offended, and 
would not be pacified till Leshe had got a com- 
mission, very absolute, to guard the parliament, 
with all the bands of the city and regiments yet 
on foot, and some troops of horse ” 

Charles complained of the absence of the three 
noblemen, and of the vile slander which their 
needless thght and fear had biought upon him 
“ He professed to detest all such vile treacheres 
ay were spoken of, urged a present tial, in face 
of parhament, for the more clearing of his inno- 
cency” The states hesitated, and proposed the 
appointing of a committee for a more accurate 
trial in private than could have been had 1 pub- 
he It has been assertcd that the objection to a 
public investigation was, that the king’s presence 
would overawe the freedom of inquiry, but it 
should seem to us that the humbled king had 
then little power to overawe anybody m Scotland 
The parliament made fast the Kail of Ciawfoid, 
(‘olonel Cochi ane, and Colonel Stewart, who wee 
accused of being the principal instruments in the 
plot, and the king depaited dissatisfied Yet 
for several days Charles repeated jis demand for 
a public trial, even shedding tears to obtain it 
but the more popular party insisted on a private 
investigation, and Chaales was at last obliged to 
give up the point toa committee “Many evil 
favoured things,” says Baillie, “were found , yer 
in the papers that went abroad we found noth ne 
that touched the king” The investigation was 
so secret in all respects that no records o1 reports 
of its proceedings have been preserved, and, t. 
gether with the 1 est of the story of the “Incident, 
it still remains an historical mystery The end 
of 1t was, that, after some two or three wecks 
absence, upon the king’s and parhament’s letters 
the fugitive lords returned, and at once seemed 
to have as much of the king’s confidence as ever 
“Sure,” says Baillie, “their late danger was the 
means to increase their favour with the parba- 


2 Lanark’s Letters, in Hardwicke State Papers 
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ment, so, whatever ruling they had before, it 
was then multiplied” Shortly after Hamilton 
was made a duke, and Argyle a marquis ' 

But, before this satisfactory adjustment was 
brought about, the “Incident” produced great 
suspicions and stirsin London The English par- 
lament, which had sat fo. eleven months, ad- 
journed from the 9th of Septembe: to the 20th of 
October, taking caie, howeven, to leave a stand- 
ing committee of both houses to act dung the 
short recess Qn the appointed day the houses 
met again, and the loids, obse: ving Palace yard 
to be full of axmed men, moved to know the 1ea- 
son thereof The Earl of Essex, captain-general 
of the south, signified to their lo.dships that the 
committee of the House of Commons, which sat 
during the recess, had desned that there mght 
be a guard of soldiers set about the parliament, 
to prevent the msolence and afhonts of the dis- 
banded soldiers about town, and to secme the 
houses against other designs which they had 1ea- 
son tosuspect In effect, Lord Howard, Hampden, 
aud the other parliamentary commissioners sent 
into Scotland, had instantly communicated the 
ifiair of the “Incident,” and this was iter preted 
into avast conspiracy, Which was to embrace the 
thiee kingdoms, and which was, as usud, deno- 
minated a plot of the Papists And thereupon 
the commons had sent tu the lord-mayo1 to secme 
the city of London, and had 1equned the justices 
of Middlesex and Surrey to obey such orders as 
the Earl of Essex might think fit to give them 
for the public safety Now they desned a con- 
ference with the lords, to express then sense of 
the great danger to the nation from a conspnacy 
with many ramifications, and fiom the old design 
of seducng the English amy The lords, m 
conference, fully agreed with the commons, and 
thereupon new instructions were sent down tu 
Howard and Ilampden, and then biothe: com- 
missioners But everything that Charles now 
did, or left undone, was made an object of doubt 
and suspicion, and guarded against by the vigi- 
lance of the popular party It seemed to all men 
a strange circumstance that he should prolong his 
stay in Scotland, when his presence was so much 
required in England, and many, both friends 
and foes, were mulmuring at it He had most of 
the crown jewels with him, and it was thought 
that he had endeavoured to bribe some of the 


1 Balfour Malcotm Lag Bailhes Lettece Hardwicke State 
Papers Clarendon, History of the Great Rebdllion It appears 
that the Scottish committee of investigation declared that Ham 
ilten and Argyle were falsely accused hy Montrose, and also that 
they (Hamilton and Argyle) had good reasons for fleemg from 
Edinburgh Evelyn says that, subsequently, the English privy 
council examined the matter, and declared that no imputation 
could be cast upon the honour of the king for anything done by 
hamself therein 
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be afterwaids redeemed by money, and by this 
time 1t was known that the great collar of rubies 
had been conveyed ito Holland, and there 
pawned General Leshe, who a short time be- 
fore had expressed his assurance that the king 
would hang him if he could, was created a Scot- 
tash peei, with the title of Earl of Leven It 18 
said that the soldier of fortune was profuse in 
his expressions of gratitude, and promised never 
again to take up the sword agaimst his sacred 
majesty One o1 two other earldoms were con- 
ferred on Covenanting leaders, and out of the 
revenues of the dissolved bishoprics, &c , the king 
dispensed giatuities to many individuals, mclud- 
Ing, 1t 18 said, his Presbyterian chaplaim, Hen- 
dexson But presently there came a blast from 
heland, which cagsed all men to turn then eyes 
solely to that country 

The Irish people, far more oppressed than ever 
the Scots had been — for they had been deprived 
not only of their religious freedom, but of then 
nghts m then own property-—-weie encouraged 
by the example of the Scots, and the successful 
issue of that struggle, to contemplate the possi- 
bilty of a similal victory in their own case ove 
the tyranny that bound them It was not merely 
then religion that tempted them —1it was also a 
prospect of recovering the broad acres which they 
had once possessed, and which were now 1n the 
hands of the descendants of the foreign invaders 
and Protestant colonists Theirs was a stiugzle, 
not merely for the eucharist, but for loaves of 
Inead = =Roge: Mooie, a gentleman of Kildare, 
of ancient descent, who saw the patrimony of his 
ancestors in the hands of English and Scotch 
settlers, was one of the fist and most active 
agents 1n the present ising = Within nazow lim- 
its Moore had played the part of John of Pio- 
aida he had visited most parts of Treland, and 
secretly harangued the discontented natives, who 
generally agreed to 113e when called upon = In 
Ulster, Cornelius Maguire, Baron of Inniskillen, 
and Sir Phelim O'Neil, who, aft-r the death of 
the son of Tyrone, became chieftain of his sept, 
entered with ardour into all the views of Roger 
Moore, and 1t was agreed among them to prepare 
fo. a general insurrection Strafford had held 
that the best card the king had to play, was the 
luish army which he had raised, and Charles 
had sent instructions (he hoped secret ones) to 
the Earls of Oimond and Antrim, to secwe this 
army, to recruit it, and, 1f possible, to sui prise 
the castle of Dublin, where they would find am 
munition, stores, and arms for 12,000 men But 
this Inish army, this last card of a desperate 
gamester, consisted almost entirely of Catholics, 
and was an object of dread or suspicion, not only 
to the English parhament, but also to all Tish 
Protestants With great difficulty, an orde: was 
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wrung from the king for the disbanding of this | testant settlers were 1obbed and butchered almost 
force, but, 1m remitting the order to Ireland, | without resistance No capitulation or agree- 
Charles sent with it a secret message to Ormond | ment signed by the chiefs and officers could res- 
and Antiim to keep as many of the men toge-| cue them from the fury of the more than half- 
ther as they possibly could, using their ingenuity , naked Insh peasantry The flames spread far 
to devise pretexts for so doing, and to lull asleep | and near, and in a few days all the open country 
the suspicions of the Protestant Imsh One of | in Tyrone, Monaghan, Longford, Leitrim, Fer- 
the plans hit upon for keeping the Irish troops | managh, Cavan, Donegal, Derry, and part of 
together was, to pretend that they were to be | Down, was in the hands of the insurgents In 
allowed to enter the service of the Spanish go- | the course of a few weeks the Enghsh and Scot- 
vernment of Flanders, and regular commissions | tish colonies seemed to be almost everywhere up- 
were sent to certain picked officers to enlist the | rooted The Protestants exaggerated their loss, 
whole body, as if for the King of Spain Of the | but still it remains certain that the massacie was 
two higher agents, Antrim was the more active | prodigious The colonists of Ulster, a brave and 
he intrigued with these picked ofhcers, and these | active set of men, but who were taken completely 
officers intrigued with some of the members of | by surprise, as they were living at the time in 
the Irish parliament, who were glad to learn that | seeming good fellowship with the natives, were 
the army was not, 1m reality, maintained for ser- | 80 reduced in numbers by the first onslaught, that 
vice abroad, but for the king’s service at home | they could make no head for a considerable time 
The English, the Scots, had disobliged his ma-| after Sir John Temple,’ who was at that time 
jesty uf the Insh could restore him to his former | master of the rolls and a member of the Insh 
state, what might they not expect from his gra- | privy council, described the insurgents as mur- 
titude? If the Catholic Imsh loved their religion, | dering or stripping and driving out men, women, 
what had they to expect from the parhament of | and children, wherever their force or then cun- 
England, which was fiercely Protestant—which | ning prevailed The Earl of Castlehaven, a Ca- 
denounced the Papists at every move they took | tholic, says that all the water in the sea could not 
—which coerced alike the king’s prerogative and | wash off from the Irsh the taint of that rebel- 
the conscience of the subject? Appeals like these | hon, which begun most bloodily on the English 
produced a wonderful effect In a short time, | 1n a time of settled peace Clarendon says that 
though their views were different, some of the forty or fifty thousand were muidered in the fit st 
officers and men were 1m intelligence with Corne- | insurrection, and if, instead of first insurrection, 
hus Maguire, Sir Phelim O’Neil, and the other | we read during the whole insurrection, that 13, 
chieftains of Ulster, with Roger Moore, and with | from the breaking out, in October, 1641, to the 
the converts he had made in all parts Some in- | cessation, in September, 1643, this number will 
timations were given by Sir Wuhham Cole, m a not be exaggerated, nor will 1t include the Pro- 
letter to the Lords-justices of Ireland, Sir William | testants who fell m regular warfare with arms in 
Parsons and Sir John Borlase, concerning dan- | their hands 

gerous resorts and secret meetings, but no one; On the last day of October O’Connelly, “the 
received any certain notice of the conspiracy till | happy discoverer of the first plot,” arrived in 
the very eve of its execution It had been agreed | London with letters from the lords-justices, and 
that the plot should take etfect upon the 23d of | gave a full account of all particulais within his 
October On that day, many of the Irish gentry | knowledge to the House of Lords The lords 
of great quality went into Dublin, but many failed | immediately desired a conference, and the House 
the rendezvous, and, of a forlorn hope, appointed | of Commons 1esolved that they should forthwith 
to surprise or storm the castle, only eghty men | sit in committee to consider of the rebellion in 
appeared In the course of that night Hugh | Ireland, and to provide for the safety of England 
M‘Mahon got drunk in a tavern, and revealed | This tragical business occupied the House of 
the great design to one Owen O’Connelly of Imsh | Commons nearly the whole of the month of No- 
extraction, but a Protestant, and servant to Sir! vember They showed arare vigour and alacrity 
John Clotworthy, a member of the English par- Within a week they resolved that £200,000 
hament This Owen hastened to reveal what he | should be set apart for the Imsh government, 
had heard to Sir Wilham Parsons, and Dublin | that ships should be provided for guarding the 
Castle was saved But in other parts the bloody | Insh coasts, that 6000 foot and 2000 horse should 
riaing took place without check or warning The | be raised for the Irish service, and that the com- 
Ulster chieftains and their associates fell furiously | mittee of Imsh affairs should consider in what 
upon the towns Sir Phelim O'Neil took Charle- | manner this kingdom might make the best use 
raont and Dungannon, O’Quin took Mountjoy, | of the fmendship and assistance of Scotland in 
MGinnis, Newry, and O’Hanlan took Tandera- | the business of Ireland 

gee No man made head against them, the Pro- ~~ 1 hather of the better known Sir William Templo 
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The king had received the dreadful news mm 
Scotland before O’Connelly arrived in London 
In Scotland, as in England, the effect produced 
was appalling, and in both countnes, from the 
very beginning, the general feeling connected the 
bloody massacre with the intrigues of the king 
and queen Charles named the Earl of Ormond 
lieutenant-general of all his forces in Ireland, 
and, at last,at the end of November, he took the 
10ad for London, where people continued to won- 
der at Ins protracted absence Upon his arrival 
in the erty he was received with some congratu- 
lations, and was sumptuously feasted by the citi- 
zens, all which led him to hope that he mght 
again bea king indeed In return he banqueted 
the citizens at Hampton Court, and kmghted 
several of the aldermen He instantly took of- 
fence at the houses surtounding themselves with 
an armed guard The Earl of Essex acquainted 
the lords that he had surrendered his commission 
of captain-general of the south into his majesty’s 
hands, and therefore «ould take no further order 
for these guards The intelligence was commu- 
mcated by their lordshipstothe commons Then 
Charles informed the houses, through the lord- 
keeper, that as he saw no reason for any such 
guards, 1t was his royal pleasure that they should 
be dismrssed, hoping that now his presence would 
be a sufficient protection to them As soon as 
this order was communicated to the commons, 
they proposed that both houses should petition 
the king for the continuance of the guaid till 
they might satisfy his majesty why a guard was 
necessary After some dispute the lords con- 
sented, and the Earl of Warwick and the Lord 
Ihngby waited upon the king, who thereupon 
anid, that he would command the Earl of Dorset 
to appomt some of the train-bands, only for a 
few days, to wait upon both houses. The com- 
mons, not satisfied, considered the matter in com- 
mittee, and drew up reasons to prove the neces- 
sity of a protection They also told the king 
that they could not trust him with the nomina- 
tion of the commander of their guard, who must 
be a person chosen by themselves 

Two days after this the commons presented to 
the king their celebrated “Remonstrance of the 
State of the Kingdom” This paper was brought 
before the house on the 22d of November The 
house had sat from eight o’clock till about noon, 
the hour at which the members usually retired 
to dime Then there was a loud call for the Re- 
monstrance Some would have postponed :t, at 
so late an hour, but Olver Cromwell, and some 
others, insisted that they should proceed with it 
Oliver Cromwell, who at that time was lhttle 
taken notice of, asked the Lord Falkland why he 
would have it put off, for that day would have 
settled 1t. Falkland answered, that there would 
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not have been time enough, “for sure 1t would 
take some debate” Cromwell replied, ‘‘a very 
sorry one,” for he and his party had calculated 
that very few would oppose the Remonstrance 
But Cromwell was disappointed, for there was 
a formidable opposition, consisting of men who 
considered the Remonstrance as an extreme mea- 
sure, appealing too openly to the people against 
the king and government, and ao fierce and long 
was the debate about 1t, that it took up not only 
the day, but a good part of the mght also, and 
though the popular party carried 1t at two o'clock 
in the morning, 1t was only by a majority of nine, 
or, according to another account, of eleven At 
the beginning of the debate there was a full 
house, but before 1ts close many of the members 
had retired frons exhaustion ,? and hence the de- 
cision was compared to the verdict of a starved 
jury So important a trial of strength was it 
deemed, that Olive: Cromwell 1s said to have 
declared, after the division, that he would have 
sold his estate, and ietired to America, if the 
question had been lost A violent debate then 
followed, on the motion of Mr Hampden, that 
there might be an order entered for the present 
printing of their Remonstrance , and the excite- 
ment became so great, that several members were 
on the point of proceeding to personal violence 
Mi Hyde (Clarendon) maintamed that to print 
and publish the Remonstrance, without the consent 
of the peers, was illegal, and upon a division, the 
popular side lost this question by 124 to 101 
The Remonstrance thus carned, was certainly 
put forwaid to stem the returning tide of loyalty, 
by men who felt that the king’s love of arbitrary 
dominion was much better proved than his sin- 
cerity in relinquishing it,*> who were mfoimed 
on all sides that Charles deplored the restrictions 
put upon him by the parlament, and was con- 
stantly making efforts or forming designs to 
shake off those 1estrictions The paper consisted 
of a long preamnble, and 206 several clauses 
From the lending of English shipping to the 
Papist forces proceeding against the Protestant 
Rochellers, to the rumoured Popish plots of the 
day —from the imprisonment of Sir John Ehot, 
to the late army plot— nothing was omitted that 


told against Charles and his government ‘ 


el 











‘Clarendon This writer thus, not very incorrectly, describes 
the Remonstrance —‘‘ It contained a very bitter representation 
of al] the illegal things which had been dene from the frat hour 
of the kings coming to the crown to that minute, with all the 
sharp reflections which could be made upom the kmg himeelf, 
the queen, and council], and published all the unreasonable 
jealousies of the present government, of the introducing Pupery, 
and all other particulars that might disturb the minds of the 
people which were enough discomposed.” 

? Three hundred and seven, however, remained to vote The 
majority, according to the journals of the commons, was 159, 
the munarity 148 3 Hallam 

* ‘¢Thus im the minds of the authors of the Remonstranoe, re- 
form in the church against Epsscopacy—reform in the govern 
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Sir Ralph Hopeton presented this paper to the 
king at Hampton Court on the evening of the 
Ist of December Charles, at the reading of 1t, 
hesitated at the charges respecting a malignant 
party, and the design of altering religion, and 
said, “The devil take him, whdsoever he he, that 
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many tales both to tell and to hear, which had 
no reference to that business On the 8th of De- 
cember the commons debated upon ¢ertain pro- 
positions about to be offered to his majesty by 
I the Imsh rebels, who, as a preliminary, asked for 
| a full toleration of the Catholic religion, and 1t 


hath a design of that sort” He also stopped at | was resolved, both by the lords and commons of 


the reading of that part of the Remonstiance 
which gave the lands of the 1ebels in Teland to 
those who should suppress the rebellion, and 
said, “We must not dispose of the bear’s skin 
till the bear be dead” When the petition was 
read, Charles asked several questions, but Hope- 


England, that they would never give consent to 
any toleration of the Popish religion in Ireland, 
or in any other of his majesty’s dominions ! 
During the debate a great stir was caused by the 
1eport that a guard had been set near the parlia- 
ment without their privity Forthwith the com- 


ton told him that he had no power to speak to , mons sent a sergeant-at-arms to bring the com- 


anything without the permission of the commons 
‘‘Doth the house intend to publish this declara- 
tion?” said Charles Again Hopeton said that 
he could not answe1 

On the following day the king sent to the con- 
mons shis answer to the petition which accom- 
panied the Remonstrance He told them that he 
thonght their declaration or remonstiance un 
pai hamentary, that he could not at all understand 
what was meant by a wicked and malignant 
party, that the bishops were entitled to then 
votes in parhament by the laws of the kingdom, 
and that their moidinate power was suthciently 
abridged by the taking away of the High Com- 
mission Court, that he would conside: of a pro- 
posal for the calling of a national synod, to ex- 
amine church ceremonies, &c , that he was per- 
suaded in his consuience that the Chiaich of Eng- 
land professed the tiue religion, with more purity 
than any other, that its government and disci- 
phne were more beautihed and free from super- 
stition, and that, as for the removing of evil coun- 
sellors, they must name who they were, bringing 
a particular charge, and sufhcient proofs, against 
them, and forbearing then general aspersions 

Two Scotch commissioners came up to concert 
measures with the English parliament for the 
suppression of the Insh rebellion , but they had 
ment against the king—the commercial agyrandizement of Fng- 
Lind against an ignorant, incapable, and coiupt administration 
—presented themselves as three grand tasks to be accomplished, 
and the entire revolution was resolved on The Presbyteuan 
mnajonty in parliament, as well as out of doors, Were cager to 
begin the work, thinking they could end readily on the kings 
consenting to the abolition of Episcopacy, which, mm order to 
obtain that consent, they declared to be a mere fourm then they 
went 80 fur as to say that 1t was not necessary, that the will of 
the parliament was the law, and that the king must subnut to 
it But this last pretension shocked those who desired neither 
pailamentary omnipotence nor ruyal absolutism it forced the 
various elements, united hitherto agaist the latter abuse, to 
separate and distribute themselves, and thenceforth the king 
had a party resolved on asserting for him, and even, if need 
were, on restoring to him by the sword, nghts sanctioned by 
time equally with those of the parhament and the people 

‘¢ When the king unfurled at Nottingham his royal standard 
in token of a still haughty distress, the thirty two lords, the 
sixty members of the House of Commons, and the mumsters who 


responded to this appeal, formed, together with the bishops, the 
Roman Catholic peers, and the great officers of the crown, the 
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| mander of that guard to then bar The officer 
| said that the shenff had 1ece:ved a writ to that 
purpose, and that the soldiers had a warrant 
fiom the justices of the peace The commons 
nuninediately resolved that this was a dangerous 
bieach of the privileges of then house, and that 
' the guaids should be discharged 
Six days afte: (on the 14th of December), the 
‘hing spoke to both houses upon the business of 
(Ireland He again complained of the slowness 
of then proceedings, and recommended despatch 
| These delays had im part arisen out of the com- 
mons’ jealonsy of the royal prerogative of levying 
;tioops Charles spoke dnectly to this point, and 
‘told them that he had taken notice of the bill 
for pressing of soldiers, now debating among the 
lords, and that m case the bill came to him in 
such a shape as not to infiinge or diminish his 
prerogative, he would pass it as they chose 
“And, further,” said he, “seemg there 1s a dis- 
pute raised (I bemg little beholden to him who- 
soever at this time began it), concerning the 
bounds of this anaent and undoubted preioga- 
tive, to avoid further debate at this time, I offer 
that the bill may pass with a salvo gue both for 
hing and people, leaving such debates to a time 
that may better bear them If this be not ac- 
cepted, the fault 15 not mine that this bill pass 





hcad of the party culled the Cavaliers The regul ir troops which 
remained futhful, a pat also of the country nobility—who for 
the last thirty years had been living strangers altogether tu 
what was passing around them, and still retaming the pure 
| mionaichical doctrines of Quecn F lizabeth s time—and some ad 
ventwers, younger members of the universities promptly formed 
an army which was ready to act for this party  Glorying in 
| the name of Roundheads, given to the national party in derision 
by the Cavahers, the mass of the population supported the par 
hament, which now seized the revenues of the crown, and in 
vested a committee of tts members with all the functions of 
government The women divested themselves of their orna 
ments in order to furnish means The men filled with enthus: 
usm the ranks of the militia The leading chiefs of the parha 
mentary army were naturally those members of the two houses, 
_ who by their wealth could contribute most towards the cost of 
the war, the great lords and rich landed gentry, nearly all of 
whom were Presbyterians In the secondary ranks, illustrious 
orators and soldiers by profession sided with the members of 
the lower house, who until now were better known by their 
religious and patriotic zeal than by their talents "Armand 
Carrel, History of the Counter Revolution in England, p 28 
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not, but theirs that refuse so fair an offer”! Par- 
lament took fire at this speech, and loids and 
commons instantly joined in a petition touching 
the privileges of parhament, the birthnght and 
inheritance not only of themselves, but of the 
whole kingdom They declared, with 
all duty, that the king ought not to 
take notice of any matter mm agitation 
and debate in either house, except by 
their information, that he ought not 
to propose any condition, provision, or 
limitation to any bill in debate or pre- 
paration, nor express his consent or dis- 
sent, approbation or dishke, until the 
bill was presented to him im due course 
They complained that his majesty had 
broken those privileges m his speech 
particularly in mentioning the bill of 
impress, in offering a provisional claus? 
before 1t was presented, and in expres 
sing his displeasure against such as 
moved a question concerning the same, 
and they desned to know the names of 
such persons as had seduced his majesty to that 
item, that they might be punished as his great 
coyncil should advise The parliament at first 
resolved not to proceed with any business till 
they had a satisfactory answer to then petition , 
and, during their heat, hints were thrown out 
that the Insh rebels were actually favoured by 
some about the queen, “and divers went yet 
higher” On the very next day (the 15th of De- 
cembe:), the motion for printing the Remon- 
strance, which had been lost on the 22d of No- 
vember by a majouity of twenty thiee, was tr1- 
umphantly carried by 135 to 83 This striking 
paper, when distributed through the country, was 
of more effect than an aimy could have been 
Chailes, moody and discontented, withdiew 
to Hampton Comt? to prepare an answer to the 
Remonstrance in the shape of adeclaration He 
chose this very moment of doubt and suspicion 
for an attempt to get the Tower of London into 
his hands by changing the goveinoi o1 heutenant 
Upon the 20th of December a report was made 
to the vigilant commons that his majesty inten- 
ded to remove Sir Wilham Balfom, the sturdy 
lieutenant who had secured the Earl of Strafford | 
fo. them, and they ordered that Su Wilham 


EE 


1 Rushworth Whateloch 

2 The original palace of Hampton Court was a brick building, 
but erected upon a plan of superior magnifivence, and fuinished 
with a splendour which was not to be seen on this side of the 
Alps It contamed 280 beds, which were adorned with silk and 
gold hangings Henry VIII , whom Wolsey found it expedient 
to compliment with the assurance that he had but 1t expressly 
for his pleasure and accommodation, greatly enlarged the build 
ing Of the omginal splendou: there are few remains The 
principal of them 1s the spacious hall, formerly used as a ban 
queting room Hentzner, in his Jtimerary, gives a description 
of the apartments, and their superb contents and fittings 
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should appear before them the very next day 
Balfour attended, and was examined touching 
the causes of his removal, after which the house 
fell into debate about a petition to be presented 
to his majesty for continuing him in his charge 





IlAmMPTON Court -—From an old picture in possession of W Bray, Esq 


But on the followmg day Sn Wilham resigned 
the keys of the Tower to the king, who forthwith 
appointed Colonel Lunsford, who took the oaths, 
and entered upon the charge The very day 
afte: this appointment, the common councilmen, 
and others of the city of London, petitioned the 
House of Commons against it, representing this 
Colonel Lunsford as a man outlawed, most noto- 
110u8 for outrages, and therefore fit for any des- 
perate enterprise, and reminding the house that 
they (the citizens) had lately been put into fear 
of some dangei ous design from that citadel The 
commons demanded a conference with the lords, 
and communicated to then loidships the petition 
fiom the city, representing the unfitness of Tuns- 
ford for a place of such great trust, and desired 
their lordships to concm in a remonstiance, and 
in a prayer to the king to 1ecommend Sir John 
Conyers to be heutenant, under the command of 
that honowable person the Ea:l of Newport, 
who was constable of the Tower The lords de- 
clined doing anything, upon winch the commons 
passed the following vote -“ Resolved, nemine 
contradicente, that this house holds Colonel Luns- 
ford unfit to be, o: continue, leutenant of the 
Towe1, as being a person whom the commons of 
“ When this was 
done they sent to desire a second confe1ence 
with the peers The managers of this confe1- 
ence, Mr Holhs, Mi Pym, Mi Strode, Sn Ed 

mond Monttoit, Mr Glynne, Sir Philip Staple- 
ton, Mr Martin, and Sir John Hobham, impor- 
tuned their lordships to join in their petition for 
removing Colonel Lunsford, alleging that they 
already found the evil consequence of lis being 
lheutenant, inasmuch as merchants had already 
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withdrawn their bullion out of the mint, & 
Still the lords refused to jom That same even- 
ing, being Christmas Eve, the commons ordered 
that Siw Thomas Barrington and Mr Martin 
should that night repair to the Earl of Newport, 
constable of the Tower, and*desire him, in the 
name of their house, to lodge and reside within 
the citadel, and take the custody and entire care 
of that place The two members went, but the 
Earl of Newport was not to be found The 
second day after this, being Sunday, the 26th of 
December, the lord mayor waited upon his ma- 
jesty to tell him that the apprentices of London 
were contemplating a rising, to carry the Tower 
by storm, unless he should be pleased to remove 
bis new heutenant That same evening Charles 
took the keys from Colonel Lunsford On the 
morrow Sir Thomas Bau1ington reported to the 
commons that the Earl of Newport had been 
with him on Sunday evening, to tell him that 
the king had discharged him from the constable- 
ship of the Tower This earl, though very ac- 
ceptable to the citizens, was odious to the king, 
who, at this moment—this critical moment—had 
a violent altercation with him, which was re- 
ported to the House of Lords on the same Mon- 
day morning 

All this day the houses of parliament were 
surrounded by tumultuous multitudes—for it 
was not yet publicly known that the king had 
removed Colonel Lunsford The citizens who 
had petitioned against that ofhcer collected at 
Westminster for an answer to that petition, and 
the London apprentices were there also for an 
answer to their petition It was a Monday 
morning, and they made of it a most noisy St 
Monday, crying out, “Beware of plots! No 
bishops! no bishops!” Old Bishop Wuliams 
seems to have lost his coolness and circumspec- 
tion with mcrease of age On his way to the 
House of Loids with the Earl of Dover, observ- 
ing a youth crying out lustily against the bishops, 
he stepped from the earl, rushed into the crowd, 
and lad hands upon the striping Thereupon 
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the citizens rescued the youth, and about a hun- 
dred of them coming up so hemmed 1n the lord 
bishop, that he could not stir, and then all of 
them with a loud voice cned out “No bishops!” 
The mob let old Willams go, apparently without 
injuring him, but one David Hide, a reformado 
in the late army against the Scots, and now ap- 
pointed to go upon some command into Ireland, 
began to bustle and to say that he would cut the 
throats of those :ound-headed dogs! that bawled 
against bishops Nor did this David Hide stop 
at threats, for he drew his sword, and, called 
upon three or four others with him to second 
him, but his comrades refused, and he was soon 
disarmed by the citizens and carried before the 
House of Commons, who first committed him, 
and afterwards cashiered him On the same 
stormy Monday, Colouel Lunsford, the recently 
dismissed heutenant of the Tower, went through 
Westminster Hall, with no fewer than thuty or 
forty fnends at his back A fray ensued, the 
colonel drew his sword, and some hurt was done 
among the citizens and apprentices Presently 
there came swarming down to Westminster some 
hundreds more of apprentices and others, with 
swords, staves, aud other weapons. The lords 
sent out the gentleman usher, to bid them depart 
in the king’s name The people said that they 
were willing to be gone, but durst not, because 
Colonel Lunsford and other swordsmen in West- 
rmoinster Hall were lying in wait for them with 
their swords drawn, and because some of them 
that were going home through Westminster Hall 
had been slashed and wounded by those soldiers 
With great difhculty the lord mayor and sheriffs 
appeased this tumult, which caused the loss of 
some blood, and which was the prelude to the 
fiercer battles that soon followed between the 
Roundheads and Cavahers 


1 Rushworth attributes the origin of the term Roundhead to 
this David Hide —‘‘ Which passionate expression,” says he, 
‘‘as far as I could ever learn, was the first minting of that 
term or compellation of Roundheads, which afterwards grew so 
general ” 
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The bishops protest against their exclusion from parliament—They declare the proceedings of the lords null during 


their absence—They are committed to the Tower—The commons petition the king for a guard—He offers them 
one of his own choosing—He accuses s1x leaders of the commons of high treason—He commands their arrest — 
He prepares, on the refusal of the house, to seoure them by force—H1s arrival in the house for the purpose— 
He finds the accused withdrawn—Indignation at his intrusion—He again attempts to secure the members in 
the city—Petition and remonstrance of the commons on the occasion—Voluntary offers tendered for the pro- 
tection of the accused members—Charles retires with his family and court from London—He abandons his 
prosecution of the members—Parlament alarmed by reports of military musters—Their preparations for de- 
fence—Symptoms of approaching civil war—Proceedings of both parties in the Irish rebellion—The lukewarm- 
ness of the lords denounced by the commons—Intercepted letters prod before the commons—-Their con- 
tents produce alarm and remonstrance—The queen departs from England—The commons demand the power 
of the sword to be lodged in their own hands—They pass the Mulitia bill to that effect—Charles refuses to 
sanction 1t—The commons put the kingdom 1n a state of defence—They proclaim the Militia ordinance in 
their own name—A Declaration agreed by the lordsand commons—Indignant remarks of Charles on receiving 
1t—His abrupt refusal to intrust the militia to parliament—Justification he delivers for his proceedings—His 
message to the two houses—Their resolutions in consequence—They transmit their justification to the king 
—Both parties attempt to secure poesession of Hull—It 1s secured for the commons—Intngues of Charles to 
recover 1t—He 1s refused admittance into the town—The commons approve of the refusal— Reply of the king, 
and his remonstrance—Counter remonstrance of parliament—Charles forbids the muster of troops without his 
orders—The heutenants of the counties disregard his prohibition—Gathering of the parliamentary army—The 
English fleet inclined to the popular cause—Charles attempts to win the Scots to his party—They reject his 
advances—The adherents of the king, and their proceedings—Dilemma occasioned by the application of 
Charles for the great seal—Clarendon’s account of 1ts delivery—Preparations of Charles to besiege Hull— 
Nine peers enlist themselves on the side of the king—They are impeached by the commons—Proposals from 
the commons of an accommodation rejected by the king 


their share 1n the obnoxious can- 
ons and Laud’s last convocation, 


after a short time, to their seuts in 

YX! the House of Lords Now, twelve 
of them drew up a protest and petition to the 
king, stating, that they could not attend 1n their 
places in parliament, where they had a clear and 
indubitable mght to vote, because they had seve- 
ral times been violently menaced, affronted, and 
assaulted by multitudes of people, and had lately 
been chased away from the House of Lords, and 
put in danger of their hves—for all which they 
could find no redress or protection, though they 
had lodged several complaints in both houses 
“The.efore,” continued the document, “they (the 
bishops) do 1n all duty and humility protest be- 





fore your majesty and the peers against all laws, | 
orders, votes, resolutions, and determmations, as | very being of parliament 
in themselves null and of none effect, which 1n | 


their absence have already passed, as hkewise 
against all such as shall hereafte. pass in the 
House of Lords, during the time of this their 
forced and violent absence,” &c To the surprise 
of most men, the tirst signature to this protest 
and petition was that of old Willams, who had 


been translated to the archbishopric of York a 
Vor II 


very few days before The other eleven bishops 
that signed were Durhan, Lichfield, Norwich, St 
Asaph, Bath and Wells, Hereford, Oxford, Ely, 
Gloucester, Peterborough, and Llandaff If the 
lords had acqmesced in the views of the petition- 
ers, the Long Parliament might have been ended 
now, in so far at least as the upper house was 
concerned, and the slur of ulegality might have 
been cast upon all the acts that had been passed 
during the last year in the frequent absence of 
the lords spiritual The move on the part of the 
court was a bold one, but the revolution was now 
In progress, and, without even offering to provide 
for the bishops’ safety, so that they might come 
to their house, or be accused of staymg away 
wilfully and voluntarily, the lords desired a con- 
ference with the commons, and denounced the 
petition and protest as highly criminal, and sub- 
versive of the fundamental privileges and the 
The commons 1n- 
stantly re-echoed the charge, accused these twelve 
bishops of high treason, and sent Mr Glynne to 
the bar of the lords, to charge the prelates in the 
name of the House of Commons, and to desire 
that they mght be forthwith sequestered from 
parliament and put mto safe custody “The 
lords sent the black rod instantly to find out these 


bishops and apprehend them, and by eight o’cloch 
169—70 
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at night they were all taken, and brought upon 
their knees to the bar, and ten of them commit- 
ted to the Tower, and two (in regard of their 
age, and indeed of the worthy parts of one of 
them, the learned Bishop of Durham) were com- 
mitted to the black rod”’ Thus ten more pre- 
lates were sent to join Laud in his captivity— 
twelve votes were lost to the court party in the 
House of Lords 

On the last day of this eventful year the com- 
mons sent Mr Denzil Hollis to the king, with 
what they called an Address to his majesty, pray- 
ing for a guard, and an answer without delay 





Denziu Hoius —From . print by R White 


Hollis told the king, by word of mouth, that the 
House of Commons were ready to spend the last 
drop of their blood for his majesty, but that they 
had great apprehensions and just fears of mis- 
chievous designs to ruin and destroy them, that 
there had been several attempts made heretofore 
to bring destiuction upon their whole body at 
once, and threats and menaces used against par- 
ticular persons, that there was a malignant party 
daily gathering strength and confidence, and now 
come to such a height as to imbrue their hands 
in blood in the face and at the very doors of the 
parhament, and that the same party at his ma- 
Jesty’s own gates had given out msolent and 
menacing speeches against the parliament itself 
And 1n the end Hollis informed him, that 1t was 
the humble desire of the commons to have a 
guard to protect them out of the city, and com- 
manded by the Earl of Essex, chamberlain of his 
mayjesty’s household, and equally faithful to his 
majesty and the commonwealth Charles desired 
to have this message in writing, the paper was 


sent to him accordingly, and he replied to 1t, not 


l Rushworth 
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without delay, as the commons had requested, or 
enjoined, but three days after In the interval 
the commons had ordered that halberts should 
be provided and brought into the house for their 
own better security The halberts were brought 
in accordingly, and Rushworth informs us that 
they stood in the house for a considerable time 
afterwards Then, understanding that the lords 
would not sit on the morrow, which was New 
Year’s Day, they adjourned till Monday, the 3d 
of January, resolving, however, that they should 
meet on the moriow, in a grand committee at 
Guildhall, leaving another committee at West- 
minster, to receive his majesty’s answer to their 
petition, if 1t should come im the meantime * 

On the 3d of January the commons, meeting 
in their usual place, received the king’s tardy 
and unsatisfactory answer to their petition for 
a guard Charles expressed his great grief of 
heart at finding, after a whole year’s sitting of 
this parhament, that there should be such jea- 
lousies, distrusts, and fears, he protested his ig- 
norance of the grounds of then apprehension, and 
he offered to appoint them a guard 1f they should 
continue to think one necessary A guard of the 
king’s appomting was precisely the thing that the 
commons did not want While they were de- 
bating upon the message they received a commu- 
nication fiom the lords, the effect of which was 
galvanic That morming Herbert, the king’s 
attorney, was admitted into the House of Lords 
at the request of the lord-keeper, and approach- 
ing the clerks’ table (not the bar),? Herbert said 
that the king had commanded him to tell their 
lordships that divers great and treasonable de- 
signs and practices, against him and the state, 
had come to his majesty’s knowledge ‘“ For 
which,” continued Herbert, “his majesty hath 
given me command, in his name, to accuse, and 
I do accuse, by delivering unto yom lordships 
these articles in writing, which I received of his 
majesty, the six persons therein named of high 
treason, the heads of which treason are contained 
in the said articles, which I desire may be read ” 
The lords took the articles, and commanded the 
reading of them They were entitled “ Articles 
of high treason, and other high misdemeanours, 
against the Lord Kimbolton, Mr Denzil Holhs, 
Sir Arthur Hazlerig, Mr John Pym, Mr John 
Hampden, and Mr William Strode” The sev- 
enth, and the last and most significant article, 





2 Rushworth This establishing a committee in the city before 
the king’s violent act of attempting to seize the five members 
has been generally overlooked 

® The attorney and solicitor general are legally considered to 
be attendants upon the House of Lords, and have, as well aa 
the judges, their regular writs of summons wsued out at the be 
ginning of every parliament, ad tractandum et consurvum impen- 
dendum, though not ud consentiendum, with their lordships — 
Blackstone Com 1 168 
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affirmed “that they have traitorously conspired , House of Commons, and those gentlemen bemg 


to levy, and actually have levied war agaist the 
king” Lord Kimbolton, who was in his seat, 
stood up, and expressed his readiness to meet 
the charge, offering to obey whatever the house 
should order None of the courtiers had courage 
to move his arrest asa traitor The lords wav- 
ered, stood still, and then appointed a committee, 
consisting of the lord-stewaid, and the Earls of 
Essex, Bath, Southampton, Warwick, Bristol, 
and Holland, to consider precedents and records 
touching the regularity of this accusation, and 
to discover whether such an accusation might be 
brought by the king’s attorney into their house 
against a peer, &c Thus they avoided commit- 
ting themselves, gained time, and no doubt made 
sure that the commons, whom they warned by 
message, would take the affair upon themselves ' 
And nearly at the same moment that ther mes- 
sage was delivered in the lower house, informa- 
tion was also cairied thither that several officers 
were sealing up the doors, tunks, and papers of 
Hampden, Pym, and the other accused members 

Upon which the commons instantly voted, “‘That 
if any person whatsoever shall come to the lodg- 
ings of any member of this house, and offer to 
seal the trunks, doors, or papers of any of them, 
or seize upon their persons, such member shall 
require the aid of the constable to keep such per- 
sons in safe custody till this house do give fur- 
ther order, and that if any person whatsoever 
shall offer to arrest or detain the person of any 
member without first acquainting this house, it 18 
lawful for such member, or any person, to assist 
him, and to stand upon his or their guard of de- 
fence, and to make a resistance, according to the 
protestation taken to defend the privileges of 
parhainent”? They also ordered that the ser- 
jeant-at-arms attending their house should pro- 
ceed and break open the seals set upon the doors, 
papers, &c, of Mr Hampden and the rest, and 
that the speaker should sign a warrant for the 
apprehension of those who had done the deed 

The house then desired an immediate conference 
with the lords, but before they could receive an 
answer, they were told that a serjeant-at-arms 
was at their door, with a message to deliver from 
his mayesty to their speaker Forthwith they 
called in the said serjyeant to the bar, making him, 
however, leave his mace behind him “I am 
commanded by the king’s majesty, my master,” 
said the serjeant, “upon my allegiance, to require 
of Mr Speaker five gentlemen, members of the 
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Kimbolton being present in the house, and making great pro 


fossions of his innocence , and no lord being so hardy to press 


for his commitment on the behalf of the king ” 2 Whitelockh 





Clarendon says, ‘‘The House of 
Peers was somewhat appalled at this alarum, but took time to 
consider of it till the next day, that they mht see how their 
masters, the commons, would behave themselves, the Lord 


delivered, I am commanded to arrest them, in his 
majesty's name, of high treason their names are 
Denzil Holhs, Arthur Hazleng, John Pym, John 
Hampden, and William Strode” When he had 
delivered this message the house commanded him 
to withdraw, and sent Lord Falkland, and three 
other members, to acquaint his majesty that the 
matter was of great consequence, and that the 
House of Commons would take 1t mto therr se- 
rious consideration, holding the members ready 
to answer any legal charge made agaist them 
All this was on the 3d of January “The 
next day after that the king had answered the 
petition of the house (about the guard), bemg 
the 4th of January, 1642,” says May, “he gave, 
unhappily, a jusf occasion for all men to think 
that their fears and jealousies were not causeless ” 
He spent the preceding evening 1n making pre- 
parations Arms were removed from the Tower 


to Whitehall, where a table was spread m the 


palace for a band of rash young men, who were 
ready to proceed to extremities for the re-estab- 
hshment of royalty in 1ts pristine state Charles 
had determined to charge the five members with 
private meetings and treasonable correspondence 
with the Scots (a case met and provided for by 
the amnesty which had been procured both in 
Scotland and England), and with countenancing 
the late tumults from the city of London, and 
he now resolved to go in person to seize the five 
members of the House of Commons On the 
morning of the 4th the five accused members 


attended 1n their places, as they had been ordered 


Lord Falkland stated, that he was desired to 1n- 


form the house that the serjeant-at-aims had 
done nothing the preceding day but what he had 
1t in command to do 
powerfully repelled the vague accusations which 
had been brought against them by the king If 
to be resolute in the defence of parliament, the 
liberties of the subject, the Reformed religion, 
was to be a traitor, then he acknowledged he 
might be guilty of treason, but not otherwise 


Then Hampden rose, and 


Hazleng followed Hampden The house being 
informed that 1t was Sir William Fleming and 
Sir Wilham Kaillgrew, with others, who had 
sealed up the studies and papers of the five mem- 
bers, ordered that they should be forthwith ap- 
prehended, and kept in the custody of the ser- 
jeant-at-arms till further notice They also voted 
that a conference should be desired with the 
lords, to acquaint them of a scandalous paper, 
published with articles of high treason, against 
their five members, and the Lord Kimbolton, a 
peer The house rose at the usual dinner-hour, 
but met again immediately after They had 
scarcely taken their seats when intelligence was 
brought by Captain Langrish, who had passed 
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the party in the streets, that the king was ad- 
vancing towards Westminster Hall, guarded by 
his gentlemen pensioners, and followed by some 
hundreds of courtiers, officers, and soldiers of 
fortune, most of them armed with swords and 
pistols The house was bound by its recent and 
solemn protestation to protect its privileges and 
the persons of its members there were halberts 
and probably other arms at hand, but could they 
defend thexr members against this array, led on 
by the king m person? Would it be wise, on 
any grounds, to make the sacred inclosures of 
parhament a scene of war and bloodshed? They 
ordered the five members to withdraw , “to the 
end,” says Rushworth, “to avoid combustion in 
the house, 1f the said soldiers should use violence 
to pull any of them out” Four of the members 
yielded ready obedience to this prudent order, 
but Mr Strode insisted upon staying and facing 
the king, and was obstinate till his old fmend 
Sir Walter Earle pulled him out by force, the 
king being at that time entering into New Palace- 
yard, and almost at the door of the house As 
Charles passed through Westminster Hall to the 
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PASSAGE FROM WESTMINSTER H 

ComMMONS 
entrance of the House of Commons, the officers, 
reformados, &c , that attended him made a lane 
on both sides the hall, reaching to the door of 
thecommons He knocked hastily, and the door 
was opened to him Leaving his armed bund at 


2 ¥rom a sketch by J W Archer, taken immediately after 
the burning of the Houses of Parliament 
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the door and in the hall, he entered the house, 
with his nephew Charles, the Prince-palatine 
of the Rhine, at his side He glanced his eyes 
towards the place where Pym usually sat, and 
then walked directly to the chair, saying, “ By 
your leave, Mr Speaker, I must borrow your 
chair a little” Lenthall, the speaker, dropped 
upon his knee, and Charles took his seat, the 
mace was removed, the whole house stood up 
uncovered Charles cast searching glances among 
them, but he could nowhere see any of the five 
members He then sat down and addregsed them 
with much agitation —“Gentlemen,” said he, “I 
am sorry for this occasion of coming unto you 
yesterday I vent a serjeant-at-arms upon a very 
important occasion, to apprehend some that upon 
my commandment were accused of high treason, 
whereunto J did expect obedience, and not a 
message, and I must declare unto you here, that, 
albeit no king that ever was in England shall be 
more careful of your privileges, to mamtain them 
to the utmost of his power, than I shall be, yet 
you must know, that in cases of treason no per- 
son hath a privilege, and therefore I am come to 
know if any of those persons that I have accused, 
for no slight crime, but for treason, are here 
I cannot expect that this house can be in the 
right way that I do heartily wish it, therefore I 
am come to tell you, that I must have them 
wheresoever I find them” Then he again looked 
round the house, and said to the speaker, now 
standing below the chair, “ Are any of those pet- 
sons 1n the house? Do you see any of them? 
Where are they?” Lenthall fell on his knees, 
and told his majesty that he had neither eyes to 
see, nor tongue to speak in that place, but as the 
house was pleased to direct him Then again 
casting his eyes round about the house, Charles 
said, “ Well, since I see all the birds are flown, I 
do expect from you, that you do send them to me, 
as soon as they return hither But [assure you, 
on the word of a king, I never did intend any 
force, but shall proceed against them in a legal 
and fair way, fo. I never meant any other 
And now, since I see I cannot do what I came 
for, I think this no unfit occasion to repeat 
what I have said formerly , that whatsoever I 
have done in favour, and to the good of my sub- 
jects, Ido mean to maintain it I will trouble 
you no more, but tell you I do expect, as soon as 
they come to the house, you will send them to 
me, otherwise I must take my own course to 
find them” ‘With these words the disappointed 
king rose and retired amidst loud cries of “ Privi- 
lege' privilege’ —and the house instantly ad- 
journed ” 

That might the city was a gayer place than the 
court Early on the following morning the com- 


2 Rushuoith Whatelock 
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mons, safe in “that mighty heart,” sent Mr 
Fiennes with a message to the lords, to give them 
notice of “the king’s coming yesterday,” and to 
repeat their desires that their lordships would 
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join with them 1n a petition for a guard to secure 
them, and also to let them know that they were 
sitting at Guildhall, and had appointed the com- 
mittee for the pressing Irish affairs to meet there 
The commons then appointed that a permanent 
committee should sit at Guildhall, in the city of 
London, with power to consider and resolve of 
all things that might concern the good and safety 
of the city, and thereupon adjourned till Tues- 
day, the 11th of January, at one 1n the after- 
noon In the meantime Charles had sent orders 
to stop the sea ports, as if the five members could 
be scared into a flight On 
the morning, after a night of 
painful doubt and debate, 
Charles set off to the city in 
person, with his usual atten- 
dants, but without any re- 
formados or bravos On his 
way he was saluted with cries 
of “ Privileges of parhament! 
privileges of parliament!” 
and one Henry Walker, an 
Ironmonger and pamphlet- 
wiiter, threw imto his ma- 
jesty’s coach a paper whereon 
was written, “To your tents, 
O Israel”! The common 
council had assembled at 
Guildhall, and they met the 
king as he went up to that 
building almost alone Concealing his ill-hu- 
mour, and his irmtation against the citizend, 
i ho pt ee 
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| he thus addressed them —“Gentlemen, I am 


come to demand such persons as I have already 
accused of high treason, and do believe are 
shrouded in the city I hope no good man will 
keep them from me, their 
offences are treasons and mis- 
demeanours of a high nature 
I desire your loving assist- 
ance herein, that they may 
be brought to a legal trial 
And whereas there are divers 
suspicions raised that I am a 
favouier of the Popish reli- 
gion, I do profess in the name 
| of aking, that I did, and ever 
fj « will, and that to the utmost 
is §6=6 of my power be a prosecutor 
of all such as shall any ways 
oppose the laws and statutes 
of this kingdom, either Pa- 
pists or Separatists, and not 
only so, but I will maintam 
and defend that true Protes- 
tant religion which my father did profess, and I 
will continue it during my hfe”? This conciha- 
tory speech produced little or no effect, Charles 
did not get the five members, but he got a very 
good dinner at the house of one of the shenffs, 
and after dinner returned to Whitehall without 
interruption or tumult : 

The lords, on receiving the commons’ message, 
had also adjourned to the 11th of January The 
permanent committee, which sat sometimes at 
Guildhall, sometimes at Grocers’-hall, proceeded 
actively in drawing up a declaration touching his 





majesty’s intrusive visit to their house, and this 
occupied them till the 9th of January, many wit- 
nesses being examined to prove the words, actions, 
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and gestures of that array of men who had fol- 
lowed his majesty and stood near the door of the 
House of Commons. Papers and records were also 
sent for It was reported to them, that on the 4th 
of January the lieutenant of the Tower had per- 
mitted 100 stand of arms, two bariels of powder, 
and match and shot proportionate, to go out of 
the Tower to Whitehall, and the committee, upon 
examination, found this report to be true The 
common council, who went hand m hand with 
the committee, drew up a petition to the king, 
representing the great dangers, fears, and dis- 
tractions of the city, by reason of the prevailing 
progress of the bloody rebels in Ireland, the 
dangerous putting out of persons of honour and 
trust from being constable and heutenant of the 
Tower, the fortifying of Whitehall, the wound- 
ing of unarmed citizens in Westminster Hall, 
the strange visit paid to the House of Commons 
by his majesty, &c , and m the end, the peti- 
tioners prayed his sacred majesty to give up his 
intention of arresting the Lord Kimbolton and 
the five members, and not to proceed against 
them otherwise than according to the privileges 
of parliament Charles, in his answer to this 
petition, justified his late proceedings At the 
same time he published a proclamation, charg- 
ing the.Lord Kimbolton and the five members 
with high treason, and commanding the magis- 
trates to apprehend them, and carry them to the 
Tower Forthwith many marmers and seamen 
went to the committee with a petition signed by 
1000 hands, tendering their services, and offer- 
ing to escort the committee by water to West- 
minster on the appointed day The committee 
accepted their offer, and ordeied them to provide 
such artillery as was necessary, and to take care 
that all great guns and muskets in their vessels 
should be cleared before hand, to the end that 
there might be no shooting that day, except mm case 
of great necessity When the sailors were gone, 
the London apprentices flocked in great num- 
bers to the committee, and offered their services 
as guards for the journey from the city back to 
Westminster Serjeant Wild gave the appren- 
tices thanks for their affection and willingness 
to serve the parliament, but told them that they 
were already provided with a sufficient guard 
On the Monday following the committee declared 
that the proclamation of treason was a great 
scandal to his majesty and his government—a 
seditious act, manifestly tending to the subver- 
sion of the peace of the kingdom, and to the 
injury and dishonour of the accused members, 
against whom there was no legal charge or ac- 
cusation whatever ' 

On the afternoon of the same day, Charles, 
with the queen, his children, and the whole court, 
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left Whitehall and went to Hampton Court He 
never entered London again until he came as a 
helpless prisoner, whose destinies were in the 
iron hand of Oliver Cromwell On the morrow 
afternoon the committee, together with the Lord 
Kimbolton and the five accused members, took 
water at the Three Cranes, attended by thirty or 
forty long boats with guns and flags, and by a 
vast number of citizens and seamen in other 
boats and barges, and thus they proceeded tri- 
umphantly to their old port at Westminster, some 
of the train-bands marching at the same time by 
land, to be a guard to the two Houses of Parha 
ment The next day they received a very humble 
message from Hampton Court—“ His majesty, 
taking notice that some conceive it disputable 
whether his proceedings against the Lord Kim- 
bolton, Mr Hollis, Sir Arthur Hazleng, Mr Pym, 
Mr Hampden, and Mr Strode, be legal and 
agreeable to the privileges of parliament, and 
being very desirous to give satisfaction to all men 
in all matters that may seem to have relation to 
privilege, 18 pleased to waive his former proceed- 
ings, and all doubts by this means being settled, 
when the minds of men are composed, his ma- 
jesty will proceed thereupon 1n an unquestionable 
way, and assures his parliament that upon all 
occasions he will be as careful of their privileges 
as of his hfe or his crown” On the same day 
“divers knights, gentlemen, and freeholders of 
the county of Bucks, to the number of about 4000, 
as they were computed, came to London, nding 
every one with a printed copy of the protestation 
lately taken in Ins hat”? These countrymen of 
Hampden presented a petition, not to the House 
of Commons, but to the House of Peers, praying 
them to co-operate with the lower house im per- 
fecting the great work of reformation At the 
same time, these Buckinghamshire petitioners, 
who 1eceived the thanks of both houses, acquain- 
ted the commons that they had another peti- 
tion which they wished to present to his majesty 
on behalf of their loyal countryman, neighbour, 
and member, Mr John Hampden, 1n whom they 
had ever found good cause to confide They asked 
the commons which would be the best way of 
delivering this petition, and the commons selec- 
ted six or eight of thei: members to wait upon 
his majesty with 1 These members accordingly 
went to Hampton Court, but Charles was not 
there, having gone on to Windsor Castle. The 
members followed him to Windsor, and presented 
the paper, which told him that the mahee which 
Hampden’s zeal for his majesty’s service and the 
service of the state had excited in the enemies of 
king, church, and commonwealth, had occasioned 
this foul accusation of their friend Charles in- 
stantly repeated his determination of waiving 
{ 2 Rushworth 
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the accusation. And yet this was not done very 
clearly or very graciously 

On the 12th of January, the day after Char- 
les’s departure from Whitehall, information was 
brought to the House of Commons that the Lord 
Digby and Colonel Lunsford, with other dis- 
banded officers and reformados, were gathering 
some troops of horse at Kingston-upon-Thames 
The alarm was the greater, because the magazine 
of arms for that part of Surrey was at Kingston 
The lords and commons ordered the sheriffs and 
Justices of peace to suppress the gathering with 
the traim-bands and secure the magazine The 
hke orders were soon sent into every part of the 
kingdom, and neaily everywhere they were 
readily obeyed Lord Digby escaped and fied be- 
yond sea, Colonel Lunsford was taken and safely 
lodged in the Tower On the same day (the 12th 
of January) the lord-steward reported to the lords 
that his majesty would command the lord-mayor 
to appoint 200 men out of the train-bands of the 
city to wait on the two houses, under the com- 
mand of the Eail of Lindsay The House of 
Commons, without regarding this message, called 
up two companies of the train-bands of the city 
and suburbs, and placed them under the com- 
mand of Sergeant-major Skippon They also 
ordered, n conjunction with the lords, that the 
Earl of Newport, master of the ordnance, and 
the heutenant of the Tower, should not suffer any 
arms or ammunition to be removed without then 
express orders, and that, for the better safeguard 
of the Tower, the sheriffs of London and Middle- 
sex should appomt a sufhcient guard to watch 
that fortress both by land and water Their 
minds, indeed, were now almost wholly occupied 
by the thoughts of aisenals, arms, and ammuni- 
tion A committee was appointed to attend espe- 
cially to the best means of putting the kingdom 
m a posture of defence The members of this 
committee were Mr Pierpoint, Sir Richard Carr, 
Mr Hollis, Mr Glynne, Sir Philip Stapleton, Sir 
Henry Vane, the chancellor of the exchequer, 
and the Solicitor-general St John 

It was now apparent to most men that the 
kingdom was about to blaze with the long-con- 
ceived flame of civil war! The Scottish commis- 
signers, raised into vast importance by their skil- 
ful management of affairs, chose this moment to 
offer their mediation between the king and his 
English parhament On the 19th of January, 
Charles, in a lette: from Windsor, let the Scot- 
tish commissioners know that he had expected, 
before they should have intermeddled, that they 
would have acquainted him with their resolution 
in private, and that he trusted that, for the time 
coming, they would no way engage themselves in 


these private differences, without first communi- 
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cating then mtentions to him in private He 
also wrote to the Earl of Lanark, now secretary 
for Scotland, to whom he bitterly complained of 
the course pursued by the commissioners in med- 
dhng and offermg to mediate betwixt him and 
his English parliament The House of Commons, 
of course, received the offer of mediation m a 
very different manner On the day after 1t was 
presented they ordered Sir Phihp Stapleton to 
return thanks to the Scottish commussioners, as- 
suring them that what they had done was very 
acceptable to the house, who would continue their 
care to remove the present distractions, as also 
to confirm and preserve the union between the 
two nations A few days after this the commuis- 
sioners concluded_ an arrangement for the send- 
ing of 2500 men of the Scotch army into Ireland, 
to make head against the rebellion, which now 
threatened the entire loss of that country 
The lords joined the commons 1n petitioning 
the king to proceed with the impeachment of 
Lord Kimbolton and the five members Charles 
again offered a free pardon With this the two 
houses would not rest satisfied, and they both 
demanded justice against the informers on whose 
testimony his majesty had acted On the 20th 
of January, the king, by message, desired the 
parliament to digest and condense into one body 
all the grievances of the kingdom, promising his 
favourable assent to those means which should 
be found most effectual for redress, but the com- 
mons scarcely heeded this message, knowing at 
the moment that Charles had already sent Lord 
Digby abroad in search of foreign assistance 
sharles’s conduct with regard to the Insh rebels 
also excited their discontent and vehement susp- 
cions When the rebellion broke out, he had 
delayed luis royal proclamation against the insur- 
gents for thiee months, and when 1t was issued 
at last, only forty copies were printed 
The Imsh insurgents, or rebels, had styled 
themselves the queen’s army, and professed that 
the cause of their msing was to maintain the 
king’s prerogative and the queen’s religion against 
the Puritan parliament of England There was 
also observed on the part of Charles a backward- 
ness to send over aasistance to the Protestant 
party in Ireland, who were as much Puritans as 
his English subjects, and a forwardness to expe- 
dite men who were notorious for ther attach- 
ment to the old Roman church Great numbers 
of Papists, both English and Insh, some of whom 
had served the king 1n his unlucky campaigns 
against the Scottish Covenanters, went out of 
England immediately before or shortly after the 
insurrection and joined their co-rehgionists in 
arms, others remaiming in England prepared, or 
were said to be preparing arms, ammunition, 


Money, corn, and other victual for the assistance 
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and encouragement of the Imsh On the 29th of 
January, the lords and commons issued strict 
orders to the sheriffs, justices of peace, &c, to 
stay and prevent these perilous enterprises The 
commons had found it necessary to apply to the 
aty for a loan of £100,000 fof the service in Ire- 
land, and the petitions poured in from the city 
of London, from the counties of Essex and Hert- 
ford, and from the knights, gentlemen, ministers, 
and others, of vazious other counties These 
papers were full of a boiling patriotism and fiery 
fanaticism—they deplored the destruction of the 
properties, lives, and 1ehgion of Englishmen in 
Treland, and they proposed, as the proper means 
of ending rebellion, c1uelty, and massacre in Ire- 
land, the execution in England of all Catholic 
priests, Jesuits, &e , /egul/y condemned, and they 
further denounced the ul-affected persons about 
court, and the bishops and Popish lords in the 
Houge of Peers who were hindering, by thew 
votes, the effectual and speedy cure of all our 
state evils 

Upon these remarkable petitions the commons 
desired a conference with the lords, and appointed 
Pym to manage 1t The lower house had been 
for some time apprehensive of a falling-off on the 
part of the upper house Pym now flatly told 
their lordships that they must either jom the 
commons 1n the cure of this epidemical disease, 
whereof the commonwealth lay gasping, o1 Le 
content to see the commons do without them 
The House of Commons forthwith ordered that 
the speaker, in the name of all, should give 
thanks to Mr Pym for his able performance of 
the service in which he had been employed, and 
they further desired that Mr Pym would deliver 
in writing to the house the bold speech he had 
made at this conference, in order that 1t might 
be printed ' 

From this day the gauntlet was thrown down 
to the peers, the overthrow of the uppe: house 
became a familiar idea with a gieat part of the 
nation, and the movement of reform was changed 
into the march of revolution 

A few days after Lord Digby's escape, a packet, 
addressed by his lordship to his brother-in-law, 
Sir Lewis Dives, was mteicepted and read m the 
Hiouse of Commons’ A letter for the queen in- 
closed in the packet was opened and read with 
just as httle ceremony In the letter Digby said 
—“Tf the king betake himself to a safe place, 
where he may avow and protect his servants (f10m 
rage I mean, and violence, for from justice I will 
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never implore it), I shall then live in impatience 
and misery till I wait upon you But if, after 
all he hath done of late, he shall betake himself 
to the easiest and compliantest ways of accom- 
modation, I am confident that then I shall serve 
him more by my absence than by all my industry ” 
At the very opening of this letter was an offer to 
correspond with the queen in ciphers, and to do 
service abroad, for which the king’s instructions 
were desired The commons were naturally 
thrown into a great heat by the strain in which 
their proceedings were now spoken of ‘by one 
who, like Strafford, had formerly been among the 
most zealous assertors of popula. mghts They 
appointed a committee to consider the intercepted 
letters, and with httle loss of time, both houses 
joined in a strong representation to his most gra- 
cious majesty At the end of this paper the lords 
and commons said—“ We moat earnestly beseech 
youl majesty to persuade the queen that she will 
not vouchsafe any countenance to or correspond- 
ence with the Lord Digby, or any other the 
fugitives 01 traitors, whose offences now depend 
under the examiation and judgment of parlia- 
ment, which, we assure ourselves, will be very 
effectual to furthe: the removal of all jealousies 
and discontents betwixt your majesty and your 
people, and the settling the great affairs of your 
majesty and the kingdom 1m an assured state and 
condition of honour, safety, and prosperity ” 
This was woise than gall and wormwood to 
the court Nm did the parhament stop here, a 
committee of the commons drew up a charge of 
high treason against Lord Digby Henrietta 
Maria, who never was the heroime that some 
have delighted to picture her, who in no particu- 
lar of her life showed any high-mindedness, was 
teirified almost out of her senses by the notion 
that the commons meant to impeach her, and 
self-preservation, and wounded pride, and an 1n- 
definite hope of domg great things against the 
parhament of England among the absolute princes 
on the Continent, all prompted her to be gone 
Both houses intimated to her, through the Eail of 
Newport and the Lord Seymour, that there was 
no ground for the fears they were awaie she en- 
tertained of the intention of the commons to ac- 
cuse her of high treason But theie was now an 
excellent pretext fur Henrietta Maria's depat ture 
In the midst of this unhappy turmoil with his 
parlhament, Charles had matried his daughter 
Mary to the young Prince of Orange, and it 
seemed proper and expedient that the young 
lady should be conducted by her mother to her 
betrothed husband The king readily entered 
into the scheme of this journey, but 1t was neces- 
sary to obtain the consent of parhament He 
therefore acquainted both houses with the mat- 
ter, and, as neither of them raised any very 
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strong opposition, the royal party got ready for 
the coast, Charles resolving to accompany them 
asfaras Dover The plate of the queen’s cham- 
ber was melted down for the expenses of the 
journey, and the whole of the crown jewels were 
secretly packed up to be converted on the other 
side of the water into arms and gunpowder On 
the 9th of February, Charles, with his wife and 
children, came back f1om Windsor to Hampton 
Court, on the 10th he proceeded to Greenwich , 
on the morrow to Rochester, and so by slow stages 
to Dover, where the queen and princess embarked 
for Holland on the 23d of February ' 

While he was yet at Canterbury, and his wife 
with him, Charles’s assent was demanded to two 
bills which the commons had got carned through 
the lords, the one was to take away the votes 
of the bishops in parliament, and to remove them 
and all others in holy orders from all temporal 
jurisdiction and offices whatsoevei , the other for 
pressing of soldiers for the service of Ireland 
Charles passed the two hills, and, nm a message 
to both houses, said he felt assured that his so 
doing (the bill about the bishop» he had formeily 
declared he would die rathe: than pass) would 
convince them that he desired nothing more than 
the satisfaction of his kingdom But of the 
bishops, whose political existence was annthil- 
ated by the passing of the first of these two acts 
—of Laud, who lay in the Tower uncertain of his 
fate—Charles breathed notasyllable And, from 
his piomptness in passing the bill, and his un- 
murmuiing silence upon it, all thinking men con- 
cluded that he was actimg with mental 1ese1va- 
tion, and with the determined purpose of declat- 
ing that bill and others null and void, and his 
consent as a painful but necessary sacrifice to the 
present violence and strength of the pa lament, 
as soon as ever he should be in a condition to do 
so The lords and commons, howeve1, professed 
to acknowledge, with much joy and thankfulness, 
his majesty’s grace and favour in giving his royal 
assent to these two bills On the next day the 
House of Commons suggested new modes of rais- 
ing money for the reduction of Ireland, grandly 
pioposing to apply to that purpose a million of 
money—the first time, we believe, that so large 
a sum was ever mentioned in a pailiamentary 
estimate On the 17th of February they went 
into committee on a bill for the suppressing of 
innovations in the church, for the abolishing of 
superstitious and scandalous ministers, and all 
idolatrous practices, for the better observance of 
the Lord’s-day called Sunday, and for the settling 
of preaching and preachers 

But there was another bill which the commons 
had at heart, and which Charles was resolute not 
to pass, wishing, however, it should seem, to get 
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the queen safely out of the country before he 
should declare this resolution The commons 
felt that they could never be safe until they had 
the whole power of the sword in their own hands 
Tt was undeniably Charles's attempt to seize the 
five members, which induced them to insist per- 
emptorily upon vesting the command of the 
militia in officers of their own choice and nomin- 
ation There had been a strong tendency this 
way before for example, on the 5th of May, 
1641, upon the discovery of Percy’s and Jer- 
myn’s conspiracy to ride over the parhament 
with the army of the north, an order was made 
that the members of each county, &c, should 
meet to consider in what state the places for 
which they served were in respect of arms and 
ammunition, and“whether the deputy-leutenants 
and lord leutenants were persons well affected 
to religion and the public peace, &? On the 
7th of December, 1641, when the storm was 
thickening and the whole atmosphere overcast 
by the horrors from Ireland, Hazlerig brought 
in a bill for appointing certain persons, whose 
names were left in blank, to the ofhces of lords- 
general of all the forces within England and 
Wales, and Lord-admural of England = The bill, 
however, was laid aside, and a new plan devised, 
it being ordered, on the 31st of December, that 
the house should resolve itself into a committee 
on Monday next, to take mto consideration the 
militia of the kingdom That Monday—that 
black Monday—was the day on winch Charles 
sent lus first message by the Attorney-general 
Herbert about Lord Kimbolton and the five 
members On January the 13th, of the present 
year, 16-42, the second day after the triumphant 
return of the commons from the city, a declara- 
tion, as we have mentioned, was passed for pro- 
viding for the defence of the kingdom, by which 
all officers, magistrates, &c , were enjoined to take 
care that no soldiers should be raised, nor any 
castles or arms given up without his majesty’s 
pleasme segnified to both Houses of Parliament 
The lords at first refused to concur in this de- 
claration ,*? but, when the danger thickened, their 
lordships changed their minds, and only a few 
days after their refusal (on February the 16th), 
they resolved to go along with the other house 
This ordinance concerning the militia, however, 
had not even been carried through the lower 


house without opposition , for while the majority 
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was reasonable and necessary, and protested against the vote by 
which their lordships rejected the declaration about the militia 
These protesting peers were Essex, Warwick, Pembroke, Hol 
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maintained that the power of the militia was not 
n the king but solely in the parliament, the min- 
onty insisted that the power of the militia was 
solely in the king, that 1t ought to be left to him, 
and that the parliament never did or ought to 
meddle withit Whuitelock gave it as his humble 
opinion that the power of the militia was neither 
in the king alone nor 1n the parliament alone, 
but 1f anywhere in the eye of the law, 1t was in 
the king and parliament both consenting together 
In fact, the entire business was now in such a 
state that the appeal to the sword was inevitable, 
and, constitutionally or unconstitutionally, par- 
hament determined not to resign the command 
of troops who might be on the very morrow em- 
ployed against them They therefore resolved 
to place the command of the sword im the hands 
of those whom they could both trust and control, 
and they nominated 1m their bill the lords-lieu- 
tenants of all the counties, who were to obey the 
orders of the two Houses of Parliament, and to 
be 1rremoveable by the king for two years This 
was an open death-blow to the prerogative, but 
it 18 difficult to conceive by what other fence the 
members of that parliament could have secured 
their existence, or guaranteed for a week the 
many gieat and many good things they had ob- 
tained for the nation ’ 

The Militia bill was tendered to Charles on the 
19th or 20th of February he was then on the 
Kentish coast, and the queen had not yet got off 
On the 21st the Lord Stamford reported to the 
House of Peers the king’s answei to then peti- 
tion respecting the ordering of the militia of the 
kingdom, which was, that this being a business 
of the highest importance, not only for the king- 
dom in general, but also for his majesty’s regal 
authority, he thought 1t most necessary to take 
some time to advise thereupon, and that there- 
fore he could not promise a positive answer until 
he should return, which he mtended to do as soon 
as he should have put his dearest consort the 
queen, and his dear daughter the Princess Mary, 
on board When this message was brought down 
to the commons, though 1t fell far short of an 
absolute refusal (and that, we believe, solely be- 
cause the queen was not safely off), it excited 
great discontent, and led to the immediate draw- 
ing up of another petition more energetic than 
its predecessor The lords joined 1n this peti- 
tion, and it was ordered to be presented by the 
Earl of Portland and two members of the lower 
house Charles was now less courteous than 
before, for by the time this petition was pre- 


sented, the queen was on ship-hoard? On the 
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day on which she sailed, the 23d of February, 
he wrote an extraordinary letter to the Earl of 
Berkshire, who produced 1t im the House of 
Lords, where several other peers affirmed that 
they had received letters from the king to the 
same effect , whereupon the house went into com- 
mittee to consider what 11] counsels had been 
given to his majesty, &e On the 25th Charles 
returned to Canterbury, and sent orders that the 
Prince of Wales should meet him at Greenwich 

This order was instantly communicated to par- 
hament, apparently by the Marquis of Hertford, 
the governor of the young prince Both houses 
joined in a message, representing that 1t was 
their humble desire that the prince might not be 
removed from Hampton Court To the reasons 
they assigned for their request, Charles answered, 
that the prince’s going to meet him at Greenwich 
was no way contiary to his former intention— 
that he was very sorry to hear of the indisposi- 
tion of the Marquis of Hertford—and that, as for 
the fears and jealousies spoken of, that might 
arise from the prince’s removal, he knew not 
what answer to give, not being able to 1magine 
from what grounds they proceeded In the 
meantime Hertford, who had got as suddenly 
well as he had fallen sick, had been at Green- 
wich, and, 1n defiance of parliament, had put the 
young ptince into his father’s hands On Sun- 
day, the 27th of February, some of the lords were 
sent to Greenwich to endeavour to bring the 
prince back to London , but the king told them 
haughtily, that he would take charge of the 
prince himself, and carry him along with him 
wherever he went Charles then moved from 
Greenwich to Theobalds, bemg now, as he con- 
ceived, ready for a longer journey He was fol- 
lowed to Theobalds by an urgent petition of both 
houses, entreating him to yield the point about 
the militia, and tellmg him that if he did not, 
they should be compelled, and were resolved, to 
take that matter into their own hands for the 
safety of the kingdom They moreover besought 
him to return to his capital and parhament, and 
not to remove the young prince to a distance from 
them This was plain speaking Charles also 
thought that the time was now come for him to 
adopt the same kind of language He said hast- 
ily, “I am so much amazed at this message that 
I know not what to answer You speak of jeal- 
ousies and fears lay your hands to your hearts 
and ask yourselves whether I may not hkewise 
be disturbed with fears and jealousies, and, if 
so, I assure you this message hath nothing les- 
sened them For the militia, I thought so much 
of 1¢ before I sent that answer, and am so much 
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assured that the answer 1s agreeable to what in 
yastice or reason you can ask, or I in honour 
grant, that I shall not alter 1t m any point For 
my residence near you, I wish it might be so safe 
and honourable that I had no cause to absent 
myself from Whitehall, ask yourselves whether 
I have not For my son, I shall take that care 
of him which shall justify me to God as a father, 
and to my dominions as a king To conclude 

T assure you, upon my honour, that I have no 
thought but of peace and justice to my people, 
which I shall, by all fair means, seek to preserve 
and maintain, relying upon the goodness and 
providence of God for the preservation of myself 
and nghts”' As soon as this answer from Theo- 
balds was made known in the house, the com- 
mons resolved that the kingdom should be forth- 
with put into a posture of defence by authority 
of parliament alone , and that a committee should 
be appointed to prepare a declaration laying down 
the just causes of their fears and jealousies, to 
clear their house from any jealousies conceived 
of it, and to consider and declare their opinion as 
to all matters that might arise out of this crisis 

Then the commons demanded a conference with 
the lords, and invited them to join in these their 
resolutions The first resolution about putting 
the kingdom on its defence was carried in the 
upper house, but not till after a serious debate, 
nor without some protests , the second resolution 
was adopted unanimously Instantly an order 
was issued by the two houses for fitting out the 
entire fleet, and for putting it under the com- 
mand of the Earl of Northumberland, Lord High- 
admiral of England, who was instructed to see 
ull the royal ships rigged and put in readiness, 
and to make known to all merchants, masters, 
and owners of trading vessels, that 1t would be 
an acceptable service to the king and parliament 
1f they likewise would cause all their ships to be 
rigged and equipped, so that they might put to 
sea at the shortest notice Both lords and com- 
mons then adjourned for two days to give time 
for their joint committee to meet at Merchant 
Tailors’-hall, and there prepaie other matters 
On the 5th of March the former Militia ordin- 
ance was read again in the lords, but this time 
the king’s name and authority were wholly left 
out, and the blanks for the names of the lords- 
lieutenants were all filled up by noblemen and 
gentlemen who had been recommended by the 
commons Many of these lheutenants of counties 
who were to have the command of the militia 
were royalists—nearly all were men of the high- 
est rank and attached to monaichy, but then 
there were many hated names in the list, and 
Charles was convinced, and probably upon good 


grounds, that, in the case of a avil war, the ma- 
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jority of them would lean rather to the parha- 
ment than to him He seems to have felt that 
the array of the aristocracy would have been 
against him in any attempt to restore the old 
despotism To strengthen the ordmance, the 
commons sent up to the other house the follow- 
ing resolutions —That the commissions recently 
granted under the great seal fo. heutenancies for 
counties were illegal and void, that such com- 
missions should be all called m and cancelled , 
and that whosoever should attempt to execute 
any such power without consent of parhament 
should be accounted a disturber of the peace of 
the kingdom—and these resolutions were adopted 
by the lords with a feeble murmur of dissent 
from three voices After this the commons sent 
up their famous Declaration, setting forth the 
causes of their fears and jealousies, hnking the 
king and the court with the Irsh rebelhon and 
massacre, asserting all along there had been a 
plan for the altering of religion and breaking the 
neck of parhament— that the Kings of France and 
Spain had been solicited by the pope’s nuncio to 
lend his majesty 8000 men, to help to maintain 
his royalty against the parliament, and, mm the 
end, inviting his majesty to return to Whitehall, 
and bring the prince with him, as one of the best 
ways of removing their apprehension The lords, 
after some debate, resolved that they agreed with 
the House of Commons in this Declaration But 
fourteen peers entered their names as dissenting 
from this vote 

The kmg had removed from Theobalds to 
Royston on the 3d of March, and on the 7th he 
proceeded from Royston to Newmarket, many 
persons joining him on theroad On the 9th his 
“revolted courtiers,” the Earls of Pembroke and 
Holland, were after him, and presented at New- 
castle this unieserved Declaration of the parlia~- 
ment Holland, 1t appears, the man who had 
formerly been the queen’s favourite, read the pro- 
voking paper When he came to the passages 
which related to the royal warrants granted to 
the two fugitives from parliament, the Lord 
Digby and Mr Jermyn, Charles interrupted him 
by crying, “That 1s false'” and when Holland 
went on and touched again upon the same sub- 
ject, his majesty exclaimed, “’Tis a he!” He 
said that 1t was a high thing to tax a king with 
breach of promise, that, for this Declaration, he 
could not have believed the parliament would 
have sent him such a paper if he had not seen it 
brought by such personsof honour “I am sorry 
for the parhament,” continued he, “but am glad 
I have it (the Declaration), for by that I doubt 
not to satisfy my people. Ye speak of ill coun- 
sels, but I am confident the parliament hath had 
worse information than I have had counsels” 
He then asked them what he had denied the par- 
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lament. The Earl of Holland mstanced the 
militia. “That was no bill,” criedthe king “But 
it 18 a necessary request at this time,” said Hol- 
land “But I have not demied it yet,” retorted 
Charles On the following day the king dehv- 
ered his deliberate answer to the Declaration 
Holland read it, and then endeavoured to per- 
suade his majesty to return to his capital “I 
would,” said Charles, “yo. had given me cause , 
but I am sure this Decl tration 18 not the way to 
lead me toit In all Aristotle’s rhetoric there 1s 
no such argument of persuasion as this Then 
the Earl of Pembroke told Inm that the parlhia- 
ment had humbly besought his majesty to come 
near them “I have learnt by their Declaration,” 
said Charles, “that these words are not enough” 
Pembroke then entreated him clearly to expiess 
what he would have ‘I would whip a boy in 
Westminster School,” said Charles, “who could 
not te that by my answer” The king was 
coarsely oracular, and inclined to play at cross 
purposes—-that wretched game which had brought 
him to his present straits Presently he told the 
messengers of parliament that they were much 
mistaken 1f they thought his answer a demal 
“Then,” said Pembroke, “may not the militia be 
granted as desired by the parliament for a time?” 
“No, by God!” exclanmed Charles, “not for an 
hour ‘You have asked that of me that was neve 
asked of any king, and with which I will not 
trust my wife and children”’ Charles then 
tuined to Ireland, saying, “The business of [ze- 
land will neve: be done in the way that you 
are im = Fow hundred will never do that work , 
it must be put into the hands of one If I 
were trusted with it, I would pawn my head to 
end that work, and though I am a beggar my- 
xelt, by God I can find money for that” “In 
the meantime,” he continued, “I must tell you 
that I rather expected a vindication for the 1m- 
putation laid on me m Master Pym’s speech, 
than that any more general rumours and dis- 
courses should get uiedit with you Fo my fears 
and doubts, I did not think they should have 
been so groundless or trivial, while so many se- 
ditious pamphlets and sermons are looked upon, 
and so great tumults are remembered, unpun- 
whed, wninquired into I still confess my fears, 
and call God to witness, that they are greater for 
the tiue Protestant profession, my people, and 
laws, than for my own 1ights or safety, though 
I must tell you I conceive that none of these are 
free from danger What would you have? Have 
I violated your laws? Have I denied to pass any 
bill for the ease and security of my subjects? I 
do not ask you what you have done for me 
Have any of my people been transported with 
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and general a pardon as yourselves can desire 
All this considered, there 1s a judgment from 
heaven upon this nation, 1f these distractions 
continue God so deal with me and mune, as all 
my thoughts and intentions are upright, for the 
maintenance of the true Protestant profession, 
and for the observation and preservation of the 
laws of this land, and I hope God will bless and 
assist those laws for my preseivation” These 
were solemn assevelations nevertheless, at that 
very moment, the queen was selling and pawn- 
ing the crown jewels of England in order to pur- 
chase arms and ammunition, and to bring ina 
fo.eign army upon the English people There was 
truth in the assertion that he had passed many 
bills for the ease and security of his subjects - 
that he had made great and valuable concessions, 
but then, unfortunately for him, 1t was equally 
true—as it was equally well known—that he had 
yielded later than at the eleventh hour, and only 
in the face of a power rising paramount to his 
own—that, as long as he could, he had proudly 
and scornfully resisted the slightest concession 
Could such a prince get credit for a sudden con- 
version! The thing was scarcely to be expected, 
even had there been no circumstances to provoke 
suspicion, and there were a thousand such cincum- 
stances Every wind that blew from the Conti- 
nent brought reports of foreign allances and 
projected invasions 

At the same time Charles edged away to the 
noith-east, towards the very coast which had 
been mentioned as the spot selected for the land- 
ing of the invading army On the 14th of March 
he went from Newmarket to Huntingdon, whence 
he dated an elaborate message to the two houses, 
and then proceeded to Stamford In this mes- 
sage he announced to them that he intended fix- 
ing his residence for some time in the city of 
York He again exculpated himself at the ex- 
pense of parhament, forbade them to presume, 
upon any pietence, to settle the militia, and pio- 
tested that all their acts to which he was no 
party would, and must be, illegal and void 
Thereupon it was voted by both houses—“ 1 
That the king’s absence so fa: 1emote from his 
parliament is not only an obstruction, but may 
be a destruction to the affairs of Ireland 2 That, 
when the lords and commons in parhament shall 
declare what the law of the land 1s, to have 
this not only questioned and controverted, but 
contradicted, and a command that 1t should not 
be obeyed, 18 a igh breach of the privilege of 
parhament 3 That they which advised the 
king to absent himself from the parhament are 
enemies to the peace of this kingdom, and justly 
to be suspected as favourers of the rebellion in 
Ireland” On the same day (the 16th of March), 
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of late, and still was in imminent danger, both 
from enemies abroad and from faction at home, 
that, in this cage of extreme danger, seeing his 
majesty’s refusal, the ordinance agreed upon by 
both houses for the militia ought to be obeyed 
according to the fundamental laws of the king- 
dom, and that such persons as should be nomi- 
nated to take the command should execute their 
office by the joint authority of the two houses 
The lords agreed, and the lieutenants and de- 
puty-heutenants of counties began to organize 
the militia On the 18th of March Charles was 
at Doncaster, on the 19th at York, where he be- 
gan to organize a separate government On the 
26th the Lord Willoughby, Lord Dungarvon, 
and Sir Anthony Ereby, arrived at York, to pre- 
sent to him the parliament’s justification of then 
late Declaration This document accused him 
of being the cause of all the troubles by resist- 
ing the Militia bill, told him that his fears and 
doubts were unfounded, besought him to re- 
member that the government of the kingdom, 
before the beginning of the present parliament, 
consisted of many continued and multiplying acts 
of violation of the laws, “the wounds whereof 
were scaicely healed, when the extremity of all 
those violations was far exceeded by the strange 
and unheard-of breach of law, in the accusa- 
tion of the Lord Kimbolton and tive members of 
the commons’ house,” for which they had as yet 
received no full satisfaction With much thank- 
fulness they acknowledged that his majesty had 
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passed many good hills, full of contentment and 
advantage to his people, but truth and necessity 
enforced them to add, “that ever wn or about the 
tune of passing those bills, some design or othe 
had been on foot, which, uf successful, would not 
only have deprived them of the frut of those buls, 
but would have reduced them to a worse condition 
than that in which this present parliament had 
found the natwon” They threw back his offer of 
a pardon with cold disdaim, telling him that it 
could be no security to their fears and jealousies, 
which arose, not from any guilt of their own, but 
from the evil designs and attempts of others 
They ended by advising and beseeching his ma- 
Jesty to return to his capital and parliament with 
all convenient speed, where he should find dut- 
ful affections and earnest endeavours to establish 
his throne upon the sure foundation of the peace 
and prosperity of all his kingdoms In his re- 
ply, Charles assumed a haughty and sarcastic 
tone, telling them that they need not expect his 
presence until they should both secure him con- 
cerning his just apprehensions of tumultuary in- 
solences, and give him satisfaction for those in- 
supportable scandals that had been raised against 
him He, however, again protested that he 
neither desired nor needed any foreign force to 
preserve him from oppression The fact was, 
that he and his parhament were now scrambling 
for arms and warlike means, and, having failed 
m getting possession of the Tower of London, 
Charles had his eyes fixed upon Hull, as a place, 
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in present circumstances, more important than 
his capital Nor was that city, with 1ts magazines 
of arms, much less important 1n the eyes of par- 
lament Sir John Hotham was governor there, 
and the younger Hotham had undertaken, in the 
House of Commons, to carry down their orders 
Nearly at the same moment the king hurried off 
the Earl of Newcastle, with most gracious letters 


in his majesty’s name, full of clemency and fine 
promises, to the townsmen of Hull, who were 
commanded to deliver imstantly to the said earl, 
the keys of the ports, magazines, block-houses, 
&c Newcastle, whose heart misgave him, as- 
sumed the name of Sir John Savage, and tried to 
pass into the town unknown, but he was recog- 
nized by some by-standers, and presently forced 
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to own both his name and his errand The mayor, 
aldermen, and townsmen of Hull, foreseeing the 
coming tempest, and knowing that the parlia- 
ment had resolved to leave the government of 
their town in the hands of Sir John Hotham, re- 
solved upon a petition, to beseeth his majesty to be 
pleased to agree with his parliament in this busi- 
ness, that so, without breach of fealty or incur- 
ring the displeasure of either king or parliament, 
they might know in whose hands they were to 
intrust that strength of the kingdom, and their 
own lives and property The king took no no- 
tice of this petition, but the House of Lords in- 
stantly summoned the Eail of Newcastle to at 
tend at his place in parliament Charles, it ap- 
pears, then requested the townsmen to keep Hull 
themselves, with their mayor as sole governor, 
and the earl and Captain Legg bestirred them- 
selves among the people but all was of no avail, 
the cgurtiers were driven out, and the younger 
Hotham was received in the town with three 
companies of train-bands The authorities fieely 
surrendered into his hands the magazines and 
block-houses, and shortly afte: Sir John Hotham 
arrived with more companies of the traim-bands 
of Yorkshire The garrison of Hull was thus 
raised to about 800 men From the 19th of 
March to the 22d of Apmil, Charles resided at 
Youk a court was formed around him, a crazy, 
totteiing, timid ministry was put im action, and 
nights as well as days were spent in deep de- 
liberation, and in the drawing up of declarations, 
protestations, and other state papers On the 
24th of March, the day on which the act grant- 
ing him tonnage and poundage expired, Charles 
issued a proclamation, commanding the continu- 
ance of the payment of that tax or duty, and 
charging all his customers, comptrollers, collec- 
tors, searchers, walters, &c, and all justices of 
the peace, mayors, sheriffs, bailiffs, constables, 
head-boroughs, and others, his majesty’s officers 
and ministers, to take care that the proclamation 
should be fully executed and the orders per- 
formed Upon the very same day the lords and 
commons published an onder, retaining to them- 
selves the entire control of that source of revenue 

On the 8th of April Charles sent to acquaint 
the parhament with his resolution of going into 
Ireland for suppiessing the rebellion there He 
assured them, and all his loving subjects, that he 
would earnestly pursue the design for the de- 
fence of God’s true religion, not declining any 
hazard of his person, and he called God to wit- 
ness the sincerity of his professions, and the fur- 
ther assurance that he would never consent to 
a toleration of the Popish profession mm Ireland 
He then lamely imtroduced the great subject of 
Hull, telling them that he intended forthwith to 
raise, by his own commissions, a guard for his 
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person, which was to conaist of 2000 foot and 200 
horse, all to be armed from his magazines at 
Hull He added that he had sent despatches 
into Scotland to quicken the levies there making 
for Ireland, and that he hoped the encouragement 
given to adventurers would facilitate the raising 
of men and money for that service Charles 
was perfectly aware that the commons would op- 
pose with all their might his entrance into Hull 
Days wore away, and he received no answer to 
this his last message On the 22d of April he 
sent the young Duke of York, his nephew the 
prince-palatine, the Earl of Newport, the Lod 
Willoughby, and “some other persons of hon- 
our,” but without any armed force, to see the 
town of Hull These visitors were respectfully 
received and entertamed by the mayor and the 
governor, Sir John Hotham They spent that 
day in viewing the beauty and the strength of 
the place, and partaking of a banquet prepared 
by the mayor and aldermen of Hull On the 
morrow, the 23d of April, being St George’s Day, 
they were all invited to dime with the governor, 
but a little before dimner-time, Sir John Hotham 
being busy in discourse with their highnesses, 
was suddenly saluted by Sir Lewis Dives, the 
brothe1-1n-law and correspondent of the fugitive 
Lord Digby Suir Lewis delivered to Sir John 
a message from his majesty, purporting that his 
majesty also intended to dine with lim that day, 
being then within four miles of Hull with an 
escort of 300 horse and upwards Old Hotham 
was startled, but, perceiving what was intended, 
he hastened to consult with Mr Pelham, a mem- 
ber of the House of Commons and alderman of 
Hull, and with some others who were equally 
pledged to the parliament side These gentle- 
men presently decided (there was short time for 
deliberation) that a messenger should be sent to 
his majesty, humbly to beseech him to forbear 
to come, forasmuch as the governor could not, 
without betraying his trust, admit him with so 
great a guard As svon as this messenger had 
returned, and had brought certain mformation of 
the king’s advance, Hotham drew up the bridge, 
shut the gates, and commanded his soldiers to 
stand to their arms This was scarcely done 
when Charles rode up to Beverley gate, called for 
Sir John Hotham, and commanded him to open 
the gate To that frequently repeated command 
Sir John’s only answer was, that he was 1n- 
trusted by the parliament with the securing of 
the town for his majesty’s honour and the king- 
dom’s use—that he wntended, by God’s help, to 
do this duty—that his majesty ought not to mus- 
interpret his conduct into dialoyalty—that, if his 
majesty would be pleased to come in with the 
Prince of Wales and twelve more, he should be 
welcome The king refused to enter without his 
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whole guard The altercation began at eleven 
o'clock, at one o'clock the Duke of York, the 
Elector-palatine, and their attendants, were al- 
lowed to go out of the town to join the king 
Charles stayed by the gate till four o’clock, when 
he retired, and gave Sir John Hotham one hour 
to consider what he did At five o'clock Charles 
returned to the gate, where he received from the 
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governor the same answer Thereupon he caused 
two heralds-at-arms to proclaim Sir John Ho- 
tham a traitor, and then, disappointed, enraged, 
humiliated, he retreated to Beverley, where he 
lodged that unhappy night The next morning 
he sent a herald and some others back to Hull to 
offer the governor a pardon and tempting condi- 
tions if he would yet open the gate Hotham re- 
plied as he had done the day before, and Charles 
then rode away to York, whence he despatched 
another message to the parliament On the next 
day (the 25th) he sent another message to par 

hament, and a very gracious letter to the mayor, 
aldermen, and burgesses of Hull Both were 
woise than useless The lords and commons de- 
claied instantly that his stopping up the passages 
between Hull and the parliament, and intercept- 
ing of messengers employed by parhament,' was a 
high breach of their privileges, that the sheriffs 
and justices of the peace of the counties of York 
and Lincoln, and all other his majesty’s officers, 
should be called upon to suppress all forces that 
should be raised in those counties, either to force 
the town of Hull, or to stop passengers to and 
from it, that Sir John Hotham had done nothing 
but in obedience to the command of both Houses 
of Parhament, that the declaring Sir John a 
traitor, he being a member of the House of Com- 
mons, was a high breach of the privileges of par- 
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lament, and, being without due process of law, 
was against the liberty of the subject and the 
law of the land On the same day that these last 
resolutions were carried they drew up a petition 
against his majesty’s going over to Ireland, tell- 
ing him plainly that they could never consent to 
any levies or raising of soldiers to be made by 
his majesty alone for this his intended expedi- 
tion, or to the payment of any army 
except such as should be employed and 
commanded according to the advice and 
direction of parhament And all this 
was accompanied by an energetic de- 
claration, in which they msisted that 
their precaution in securing Hull had 
heen necessary to the safety of the 
country® and that 1t was the king and 
his adherents, and not Sir John Ho- 
tham, that had transgressed Thus pe- 
tition was delivered to his majesty by 
the Earl of Stamford On the 4th of 
May Charles gave a long answer to 
the petition and to the declaration of 
the two houses He began by com- 
plaining that his message demanding 
justice for the gh and unheard-of 
affront offered to him at the gates of 
Hull by Sir John Hotham had not been 
thought worthy of an answer, but that, instead 
thereof, parhament had thought 1¢ fit, by their 
printed votes, to own and avow that unparalleled 
act as being done 1 obedience to the command of 
both Houses of Parhament He claimed an entne 
right of property in the towns, forts, and maga- 
zines of the kingdom “And we would faim be 
answered,” said he, “what title any subject of ou 
kingdom hath to his house or land that we have 
not to our town of Hull? Or what mght hath 
he to his money, plate, or jewels that we have 
not to our magazine or munition there? 

We very well know the great and unlimited 
power of parliament, but we know as well that 
it 18 only m that sense as we are a part of that 
parhament Without us, and against our con- 
sent, the votes of either or both houses together 
must not, cannot, shall not forbid anything that 
18 enjoined by the law, or enjoin anything that 
18 forbidden by the law” He said that Lord 
Digby’s intercepted letters, wherein mention was 
made of his retreat to a place of safety, ought not 
to hinder him from visiting his own town and 
fort, and, quitting this tickhsh poimt with the 
fewest words possible, he protested with all so- 
lemnity that his heart bled at the apprehenmon 
of a civil war, and that, if any such should arise, 
the blood and destruction must be laid to the 
account of parliament, his own conscience telling 
him that he was clear He re-asserted the noto- 
rious falsehood, that he had offered to go into 
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Hull with twenty horse only, his whole train be- 
ing unarmed 4s for Hotham, he said, “ We 
had been contemptibly stupid if we had made 
any scruple to proclaim him traitor And 
that, in such a case, the declaiing him traitor, be- 
ing a member of the House of Commons, should 
be a breach of privilege of parhament, we must 
have other reasons than bare votes to prove” 
He had rather happily quoted before from Pym’s 
speech on the trial of Strafford, and he ended 
his answer with another extract from the same 
“great driver "—“We conclude with Mr Pym’s 
own words ‘If the prerogative of the king over- 
whelm the hberty of the people, 1t will be turned 
to tyranny, 1f liberty undermine the prerogative, 
it will grow into anarchy ’” 

On the 26th of May the parliament sent him 
their remonstrance, or declaration, 1n answer to 
his declaration concerning the business of Hull 
The yoyal declaration, which, lke most of these 
papers, 18 supposed to be the composition of 
Hyde, was considered by the two houses 1n the 
light of an appeal to the people, and a dechning 
of further negotiation between the king and them 
“Therefore,” said they, “we likewise shall ad- 
dress our answer to the people, not by way of 
appeal, but to prevent them from being their 
own executioners, and from being persuaded, un- 
der false colours of defending the law and their 
liberties, to destroy both with then own hands, 
by taking then lives, liberties, and estates out 
of their hands whom they have chosen and 1n- 
trusted therewith, and resigning them up to some 
evil counsellors about his majesty, who can lay 
no foundation of then own greatness but upon 
the ruin of this, and 1n 1t of all pai laments, and 
in them of the true religion and the freedom of 
this nation” They announced, in the highest 
and most intelligble tone, their conceptions as to 
the king’s right of property Referring to Char- 
les’s assertion that he had the same property in 
the town of Ifull, and in the magazines there, 
that any of his subjects had in then houses, lands, 
or money, they said, “ Here that 1s laid down fon 
a principle which would indeed pull up the very 
foundation of the liberty, property, and interest 
of every subject in particulai, and of all the sub- 
jects in general, for his majesty’s towns 
are no more his own than the kingdom 1s his 
own, and his kingdom 1s no more his own than 
his people are his own and, if the king had a 
property 1n all his towns, what would become of 
the subjects’ property im their houses therein? 
And if he had a pioperty in his kingdom, what 
would become of the subjects’ property in their 
lands throughout the kingdom? or of their hber- 
ties, uf his majesty had the same right im their 
persons that every subject hath in their lands or 
goods?” They went on to observe that the erio- 
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neous notion being infused into princes that their 
kingdoms were their own, and that they might 
do with them what they would—‘ as if their 
kingdoms were for them, and not they for their 
kingdoms”—was the root of all ther invasions 
of their subjects’ just mghts and hberties, and 
that so far was the notion in question from being 
true, that in fact their kingdoms, their towns, the 
people, the public treasure, and whatsoever was 
bought therewith, were all only given to them in 
trust by the known laws of England, the very 
jewels of the crown were not the king’s pro- 
perty, but were only confided to his keeping fo 
the use and ornament of his regal digmty The 
remonstrance of the two houses went on to athrm 
that they had given no occasion to his majesty 
to declare with so much earnestness that their 
votes would be nothing without or against his 
consent, that they were very tender of the law 
themselves, and so would never allow a few pri- 
vate persons about his majesty, nor his majesty 
himself out of his courts, to be judge of the law, 
and that, too, contrary to the judgment of the 
highest court of Judicature They then returned 
to Lord Digby’s intercepted letter ‘“ We ap- 
peal,” said they, “to the judgment of any indif- 
ferent man that shall read that letter, and com- 
pare it with the posture that his majesty then 
did and still doth stand im towards the parlia- 
ment, and with the circumstances of that late 
action of his majesty in going to Hull, whether 
the advisers of that journey intended only a visit 
of that fort and magazine?” They told the king 
that 1t was a resolution most worthy of a prince 
to shut his ears against any that would incline 
him to a civil war, but they could not believe 
that spirit to have animated those that came with 
his majesty to the House of Commons, 01 those 
that accompanied him from Whitehall to Hamp- 
ton Court, and appeared in a warlike manner at 
Kingston, or those that followed him to Hull, 
or those that, after that expedition, drew then 
swords at York, demanding who would be for 
the king, or those that advised his majesty to 
declare Sir John Hotham a traitor And then 
they imitated Charles in casting the weight of 
blood from themselves, declaring that they stood 
acquitted by God and their consciences if these 
malignant spirits should ever force them to de- 
fend their religion, their country, the privileges of 
parhament, and the hberties of the subject, with 
their swords To this long paper Chailes re- 
turned a still longer reply, and both were printed 
and published in the form of pamphlets The 
two houses again took up the controversial pen 
shortly afterwards, but their rejoinder was of 
such a length as to appear very tedious, even to 
the patient and long-winded Rushworth Chan- 
les issued a proclamation, stating that, for some 
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months, his town and county of Kingston-upon- 
Hull had been withheld from him, and his en- 
trance traitorously resisted, by Sir John Hotham, 
&e But not hoping to gain so important a prize 
by a proclamation, the royalists had recourse to 
stratagem and bribes But Hotham counter- 
plotted, and outwitted them, and the ruse en- 
tirely failed The parliament voted thanks to 
Sir John Hotham for this good service Seeing | troop of horse, composed of gentlemen volunteers, 
that the king’s troops were daily increasing at | who were nominally to be under the command of 
York, and that they were bent upon the capture , the boy Prince of Wales, and a foot regiment 
of Hull, Hotham, for his own security, and to | formed out of some of the train-hands This 
prevent any practices of bribery within the town, | paltry gathering at York was no sooner reported 
exacted from the inhabitants a solemn protesta- | 1n parliament than the three following resolutions 
tion o1 oath that they would faithfully mamtain | were hurled at the king and his throne —1 That 
Hull for the king and parliament and kingdoms | the king, seduced, by wicked counsels, intended 
use The greater part of the inhabitants took | to make war on the parliament 2 That when- 
the protestation willingly, and those that refused | soever the king made war upon the parliament, 
it were expelled from the town As the great | 1t was a breach of the trust reposed in him by 
aim of Charles was to get possession of the ma- | his people, contrary to his oath, and tending to 
gazines, Hotham, by order of parhament, sent | the dissolution of the government 3 That who- 
all the great ordnance and most of the arms and | soever should assist him in such war were trai- 
«ammunition back to the Tower of London tors by the fundamental laws of the kingdom 
Charles now issued a proclamation, forbidding | After this the houses published another remon- 
the muster of any troops or any militia without | strance, exposing the king’s misdeeds, and ex- 
his commands and cominission , but several days | plaming their own privileges and intentions 
before this (on the 5th of May) the parliament | Charles answered, and they rejomed, and then 
had issued a declaration, in which, after con-| they ordered that all sheriffs, justices of the 
demning the king’s refusal to give his assent to | peace, &c , within 150 miles of that city, should 
an amended bill for settling the mibttia, they | stop all arms and ammunition going to York, 
stated that they should forthwith carry into effect | and apprehend the conveyers, and also suppress 
their own ordinance respecting the militia, and | all forces coming together by the king's commis- 
required all persons in authority to put the said | sion The ordinance of parhament was more 
ordinance into execution The lords-licutenants | effective than the proclamations and summonses 
being named for their several counties, nomin- | of the kmg In London alone a hittle army was 
ated their deputy-lieutenants, subject to the ap- | raised In the month of May the traiu-bands 
probation of parhament Thus the Lord Paget | had a general muster in Finsbury Fields, where 
being named in the ordinance for Buckingham- | Mayjor-general Skippon appeared as their com- 
shire, he named Hampden, Goodwin, Grenville, | mander, and where tents were pitched for the 
Tyrrel, Winwood, and Whitelock as his deputy- | accommodation of the members of both houses 
leutenants, and these gentlemen, being approved | Eight thousand men were under arms These 
by the two houses, entered upon the command of | were divided mto mx regiments, and officered by 
the Buckinghamshire militia’ St John, Selden, ; men hearty in the cause 
Maynard, Glynne, Grimston, and many other| The king, it 1s said, had given offence to the 
members of the House of Commons, accepted the | Enghsh sailors by calling them “ watei-rats ,” 
hke commissions, and turned their attention from | and whether the story be true or not, 1t seems 
oratorv and debate to drilling and tactics The | certain that his government was unpopular with 
king declared that there was now no legal power | the navy It will be remembered that the houses 
in the houses to do what they had done, com- | had commissioned the lord high-admuiral, the Earl 
manded all men to refuse obedience to the parlia- | of Northumberland, to put the fleet into a war- 
ment’s “ pretended ordinance,” and summoned a | hke attitude This nobleman, who enjoyed the 
county meeting at York for the purpose of pro- | confidence of neither party, was, or pretended to 
moting the levy of troops for his own service | be very sick The commons voted that he should 
But there were more men attended this meeting | be desired to appomt the Earl of Warwick to the 
command of the fleet, and requested the concur- 
rence of the lords The lords scrupled and hes1- 
tated, objecting that the appointment required 


than Charles had wished, and Sir Thomas Fair- 
fax boldly laid upon the pummel of the king’s 
saddle the warm remonstrance and petition of 
the lesser gentry and farmers and freeholders of 
Yorkshire, who asserted their nght of being pre- 
sent, and desired the king to agree with his par- 
hament Even the aristocracy of the county were 
divided, and all that Charles obtained was one 
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1 “The Lord Paget, not long after this, began to boggle and 
was unfixed in his resolutions and upon the king’s publishing 
of his commussion of array, and declaration against the ord:- 
nanoe of parliameut for the militia (his lordehip’s heart failing 
him, and being unsatisfied with his judgment), he revolted from the sanction of the king But thereupon the 
the parhament and went to the king ’ —Wautclock commons, without the consent of the lords, and 
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against the command of Charles, compelled Nor- 
thumberland to depute his authority to War- 
wick, and actually put Warwick, who was ac- 
ceptable to the sailors, into the command of the 
fleet Charles revoked Northumberland’s com- 
mission, and appointed Pennington to the com- 
mand of the fleet, but the sailors would not re- 
ceive this officer, and the parhament declared his 
appointment to be illegal The king hoped to 
gain over the fleet, as he had hoped to gain pos- 
session of Hull, by a ruse,' but the event showed 
that he had widely miscalculated the temper of 
the English seamen If we are to believe the 
royalist historian, the king had not at this time 
one barrel of powder, nor one musket, noi any 
other provision necessary foi au army , and what 
was worse, he was not sure of any port at which 
warlike stores might be safely landed from the 
Continent “He expected with impatience the 
arrival of all those necessaries by the care and 
activity of the queen, who was then in Holland, 
and by the sale of her own, as well as of the 
crown jewels, and by the friendship of Henry 
Prince of Orange, did all she could to movide 
all that was necessary”? The parhament, well 
aware of these preparations in Holland, decreed, 
that whosoever should lend or bring money into 
the kimgdom raised upon the crown jewels should 
be held as an enemy to the state Some weeks 
before this, when the act was passed for the 
speedy reducing of the rebels in Theland, and 
the immediate securing the future peace and 
safety of England, many members of parliament 
voluntarily subscribed large sums of money, and 
their example was followed by other gentlemen 
and freeholders, who set on foot subs riptions 1 
their several counties The county of Bucking- 
ham, for example, advanced £6000 Foremost 
in the list of the subscribing members in the 
commons, we find the names of Sir Hemy Mar- 
tin for £1200, Mr Walter Long, Sir Arthur 
Hazleng, and Sir John Harrison for the same 
sum each, Mr Olive: Cromwell for £500, John 
Pym for £600, John Hampden for £1000, Bul- 
strode Whitelock, £600, &c 

While the king was lying at York he was writ- 
ing hard and working by other means to interest 
the Scots in his favour, and to get up a strong 
party among them From the Scottish council 
he received a dutiful and affectionate answer, 
and he also got a petition from divers of the no- 
bihty and people there full of expressions of zeal 
and loyalty* But the English parliament, hear- 





1 Clarendon, ZHist 2 Ind 

3 Whitelock, Memorcals 4 Ibid 

5 They had all three been in very decided opposition to the 
court, they had all been actively concerned in the impeachment 
of Strafford, and they had all, it should appear, voted for his 
bill of attainder—certainly not one of the three had voted against 
It Hyde, so much better known by his title of Lord Clarendun, 
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ing of these proceedings, “took a course to turn 
the balance,” and within eight days after, the 
Scottish council declared both to king and par- 
lament their earnest desire to see them reconciled 
with one another, and they moreover humbly 
desired his majesty “to hearken to his greatest, 
his best, and most unparalleled council” The 
Scottish ministers, indeed, were checked in any 
exuberance of loyalty by the stern spirit of the 
people, who still looked upon the king as the 
enemy to their kirk and their liberties, and upon 
the Enghsh House of Commons as then best 
friends Nosooner had the people of Edinburgh 
heard of the correspondence carrying on between 
Charles and the council, than they petitioned the 
latter not to take part, by any verbal or real en- 
gagement to the king, against the pai lament of 
England ‘These passages in Scotland” were of 
much advantage to the affairs of the English pat- 
hament, who still protested their fidelity to the 
king, at the same time that they courted the 
Scots with very kind expressions ‘ 

Several members of both houses—some who 
were 1n the service of the court, others who bhe- 
heved that the parhament was going too fai or 
too fast—now withdrew to the king at York 
Fon the present, the commons satisfied themselves 
with passing an order that every member should 
be in his place by a certam day, or forfeit £100 
to the Insh war On his first ariival at York, 
Charles was attended by no other ostensible mini- 
ster than Secretary Nicholas, a timid and waver- 
ing old man, who never knew half of his master’s 
mind, or saw the full intention of any measure 
proposed by the king Lord Falkland, Hyde, 
and Culpeper, who had abandoned the parha- 
ment and pledged themselves to the court,’ and 
who were, 1n fact, the chief directors of the royal 
councils (though they again scarcely knew more 
of Charles’s mind than Nicholas), remained in 
London to watch the proceedings of the House 
of Commons, and to perform secret services of 
various kmds About the end of April, Hyde 
received a letter from the king, commanding him 
to repair to York as soon as he could be spared 
from his business in London The historian says 
that he communicated this letter to his two 
friends, Lord Falkland and Sun John Culpeper, 
who agreed with him that he should defer that 
journey for some time, there being every day 
great occasion of consulting together, and of send- 
ing despatches to the king*—which despatches, 
like nearly all the state papers, were written by 


had been eloquently fierco against the council of York, Lord 
Falkland, the idol of his party, had voted for the exclusion of 
the bishops from the House of Lords In fact, up to the end 
of the preceding year, Hyde, Fulkland, and Culpeper, were all 
and each of them as enthusiastic on the side of the parliament 
as Hampden or as Pym 

6“And it was a wonderful expedition that was then used 
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Hyde, the great penman of the royalist party 
“ And,” adds Clarendon himself, “it was happy 
that he did stay, for there was an occasion then 
fel] out im which his presence was very useful 
towards disposing the Loi d-keeper Littleton to send 
the great seal to the kung at York"' It appears 
that Charles wanted the great seal, but not the 
lord-keeper, for Littleton had made himself very 
obnoxious to the court by swimming with the 
strong stream of parhament Besides other of- 
fences, he had recently voted in favour of the 
Milhtia ordinance, and had learnedly insisted both 
on the expediency and on the legality of that 
measure Clarendon, however, says that he had 
always been convinced of Lattleton’s loyalty, and 
he describes him as an honourable and noble 
person, who was only acting a double part “ Es- 
pecially his majesty was assured by some whom 
he trusted that the affection of the Lord Little- 
ton was very entire to his service, and his com- 
pliance only artificial to preserve himself in a 
capacity of serving him, which was true”? The 
copious and magniloquent historian goes on to 
say that while Littleton wae playing this part, 
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he called upon him one evening, and spoke very 
freely with him He told Lattleton of the cen- 
sure and hazard he incurred by his notable com- 
phance and correspondence with “that party” 
which the king construed to be factious against 
his just regal power, and that some votes in which 
his lordship had concurred, and which were gene- 
rally understood to be contrary to law, in which 
his lordship’s knowledge was unquestionable, were 
very nototious and much spoken of* The lord- 
keeper then told Hyde the straits he was n— 
“that the governing lords had a termble appre- 
hension of the hing’s ser-*ng for the great seal, 
and that nothing but his fair deportment towards 
them, and seeming to be of their mind, prevented 
their taking the geal into their own custody, al- 
lowing 1t only to be with him whilst he sat in 
the house and in the court, that they had made 
some order to that purpose, if, by his interest 
with them, he had not prevented it, well know- 
ing that 1t would prove most fatal to the king, 
who, he foresaw, must be shortly compelled to 
wish the great seal with him for many reasons 
“ Now,” said he, “let it be considered whether 
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my voting with them in such particulars, which 
my not voting with them cannot prevent, be of 
equal prejudice to the king with the seal’s being 
put ito such a condition that the king shall 
never be able to get 1t when 1t 1s most necessary 
for him, which undoubtedly will be the case when, 
by my carriage and opposition against them, the 
confidence towards me shall be lessened” The 
end of this long conversation was, that Littleton 
promised to serve the king “in that article of 
moment,” and even to go to him at York Hyde 
between York and London, when gentlemen undertook the ser 
Vice, a8 enough were willing to do, insomuch as when they de 
spatched a letter on Saturday night, at that time of the year, 
about twelve at night, they always received the king 8 answer, 


Monday, by ten of the clock in the morning '—Clarendon, Life 
1 Iefe 2 Hut Oxford edition of 1826 





and his compeers communicated the happy intel- 
hgence to their master, who thereupon despatched 
Mr Ehiot, a forward young man and a groom of 
the bedchamber, with a warrant to receive the 
great seal and a very kind letter to the lord- 
keeper, requiring him to make all possible haste 
to York Luttleton gave up the great symbol to 
Ehot, who posted back to York with it, and then 
Littleton posted after the seal, and, though he 
was indisposed, and a much less active traveller 
than the groom of the chambers, he arrived at 
York the next day after that gentleman had de- 


livered the seal to his majesty This 1s Claren- 


8 Clarendon says, that he partioularly mentioned to Littleton 
his late vote upon the militia 
4 The seal measures six inches in diameter 
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don’s account, or rather, we should say, one of 
Clarendon’s accounts, and, according to this nar- 
rative, he contributed mamly to the great event, 
by his imgenious conversation with the lord- 
keeper But Elot, the active groom of the cham- 
ber, told the king a very different story, affirm- 
ing that he had found the lord-keepe: altogether 
averse to the measure, that he had locked the 
door upon him, and had got the great seal from 
him only by threatening to blow out his brains 
The historian says that Mr Ehot did this, and 
told many stories to magnify his own service, 
not imagining that the lord-keeper intended to 
follow him to York But may we not, on the 
other side, suspect that Clarendon magnified his 
service 1n this particular, as he obviously does 
in many other cases? May, an excellent autho- 
rity, says, that the lord-keeper had continued in 
all appearance firm to the parliament for some 
space of time after the rest were gone to York, 
“msomuch that there seemed no doubt at all 
made of his constancy, till, at the last, before 
the end of the month of June, a young gentle- 
man, one Master Thomas Ehot, groom of the 
privy chamber to the king, was sent closely from 
York to him, who, being admitted by the lord- 
keeper into his private chamber when none else 
were by, so handled the matter, whether by per- 
suasions, threats, or promises, or whatsoeve, that, 
after three houis’ tame, he got the great seal into 
his hands, and nd post with it away to the king 
at York The Lo1d-keeper Littleton, after serious 
consideration with himself what he had done, or 
rather suffered, and not being able to answer 1t to 
the parliament, the next day early in the morning 
rode after it himself, and went tothe king Great 
was the complaint at London against him for that 
action, nor did the king ever show him any great 
regard afterwaids The reason which the Lord- 
keeper Littleton gave for parting so with the 
great seal to some friends of his who went after 
him to York was this —that the king, when he 
made him lord-keeper, gave him an oath 1n pri- 
vate, which he took, that, whensoever the king 
should send to him for the great seal, he should 
forthwith deliver 1t This oath (as he averred 
to his friends) his conscience would by no means 
suffer him to dispense withal, he only repented 
(though now too late) that he accepted the office 
upon those terms ” Whitelock says simply —“ The 
Lord-keeper Littleton, after his great adherence to 
the parliament, delivered the great seal to Mr 
Ehot, whom the king sent to him for it, and 
shortly after Littleton followed the seal to the 
king, but was not much respected by him or the 
courtiers” And all that is perfectly clear in this 
strange manceuvre, which hke most of Charles's 
measuies, and all other manceuvies, 18 hable to 
a contrariety of doubts, 1s, that a groom of the 
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chamber carned off the seal, and that the lord- 
keeper stole out of London, and by by-roads got 
to York, where he was regarded but coldly by 
his majesty Clarendon says that the king was 
not satisfied with Littleton,’ that his majesty 
would not for a long time re-deliver the seal to 
him, but always kept 1t in his own bedchamber, 
and that men remarked “a visible deyectedness” 
in the lord-keeper The historian tells us that 
all this gave him much trouble, as well 1t might, 
if his own story were the true one, and he takes 
to himself the credit of procuring better treat- 
ment for the keeper It 1s certain, however, that 
Charles never placed any confidence in Littleton, 
and that adroit lawyer met with the usual fate of 
double-dealers, was despised by both parties, lost 
all spirit and talent for business, and concluded 
his career about two years after at Oxford, in 
neglect, poverty, and mental wretchedness 

But 1t was now time for Clarendon himself to 
steal away to York Shortly after Lattleton’s 
departure, the king told him that he would find 
him much to do there, and “that he thought now 
there would be less reason every day for hrs being 
concealed” * Before Littleton’s flight, Claren- 
don had arranged all matters for the jounney, 
resolving with Lord Falkland to stay at a fnend’s 
house near Oxford, a little out of the road he 
meant to take for York, till he should hear of the 
keeper's motion, and to cover his absence from 
the House of Commons, he had told the speaker 
that 1t was very necessary he should take the air 
of the country for his health As soon as the 
keeper had flown, notice was taken in the house 
of the absence of his friend Hyde, inquiries were 
made what was become of him, and 1t was moved 
that he might be sent for The house, however, 
who probably did not consider the historian of 
quite so much importance as he considered him- 
self, neglected to take any steps for his appre- 
hension for the present, and when (as he says) 
“they had resolved upon his arrest, he was 
warned thereof by Lord Falkland, and judging it 
time for him to be gone,” he then left Ditchley, 
the house of the Lady Lee (afterwards Countess 
of Rochester), and travelled by unusual ways 
through Leicestershire and Derbyshire, until he 
came to Yorkshire At first he fixed himself at 
Nostall, with twenty miles of the city of York, 
and there lay close and secret, corresponding 
daily or hourly with the king, and preparing an- 
swers 1n his name to the papers and manifestoes 
of the parliament It should appear that even 
the courtiers and ministers at York were kept in 
ignorance as to his whereabout, for he says, that, 
when, shortly after, he was summoned to York, 
the king received him very graciously, and asked 
some questions aloud of him, as if he thought 


1 Hist , edition of 1826 2 Lyfe 


he had then come from London. But it was thus 
that Charles dealt even with the instruments of 
his plans and intrigues, concealing from the rest 
what was done by one, and never imparting to 
the whole body the schemes 1n which all were to 
work blindly, or at least seeing nothing beyond 
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their own fixed path After this public recep- 
tion and masking of circumstances, the king cal- 
led Hyde aside into the garden, saying that they 
need not now be afiaid of being seen together , 
and he walked with him in consultation for a 
full how ' 

Clarendon arrived m Yorkshtre at the end of 
May, on the 2d of June the ship Providence, 
freighted by the queen in Holland, escaped the 
Eail of Warwick’s cruisers, and ran ashore on 
the Yorkshire coast with sixteen pieces of artil- 
lery and great store of arms and ammunition, 
which had long been expected by the royal party, 
and the want of which had delayed the king’s 
design of attempting Hull by a siege The can- 
non, muskets, and gunpowder were all safely 
landed and cainied to York At this criss the 
arrival of such a supply was of more consequence 
in the eyes of Charles than the coming of a 
great penman The parliament, however, by this 
time began to be excited and convulsed by the 
great defection that was taking place, particularly 
among the lords On the 30th of May they, by 
an order, summoned nine peers, the first that 
had gone away to York, to appear at Westmins- 
ter These nine peers utterly refused to quit the 
king, returning a slighting and scornful answer 





itife It seems quite certain that Clarendon’s evasion was 
not considered so very portant a matter by the parliament 
Nesther Whitelock nor May thought it of weight sufficient to 
merit any particular notice 
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to the parliament. The commons instantly took 
their resolution, and on the 15th of June sent 
Denzil Holhs up to the House of Lords to im- 
peach the whele of them In an eloquent speech 
Hollis dwelt upon the history of the earher parts 
of this reign, showed that 1t had ever been the 
policy of the court “to strike 
at parhamenta, keep off par- 
haments, break parhaments, 
or divide parhaments” “A 
new plot,” said Hollis, “13 
this the members are drawn 
away, and persuaded to for- 
sake their duty, and go down 
to York, thereby to blemish 
the actions of both houses, as 
done by a few and inconaider- 
able number, a party rather 
than a parliament, and per- 
haps to raise and set up an 
anti-parliament there My 
lords, this 18 now the great de- 
sign against this parliament, 
which 1s the only means to 
continue us to be a nation of 
freemen, and not of slaves, to 
be owners of anything ima 
word, which must stand 1n the 
yap to prevent an inlet and inundation of all misery 
and confusion” He then, in the name of all the 
commons of England, 1mpeached of ngh crimes 
and misdemeanours, Spenser, Earl of Northamp- 
ton, William, Earl of Devonshire, Henry, Earl of 
Dover, Henry, Earl of Monmouth, Charles, Lord 
Howaid of Charleton, Robert, Loid Rich, Charles, 
Lord Grey of Ruthven, Thomas, Lord Coventry, 
and Arthur, Lord Capel The lords that remained 
made little or no attempt to screen the lords that 
had fled, and, shortly after, “being in their 
robes,” they adjudged the fugitives never to sit 
more as members of that house, to be incapable 
of any benefit or privileges of parliament, and to 
suffer imprisonment during their pleasure On 
June 2d the lords and commons sent a petition 
to the king with nmeteen propositions, as the 
basis of a treaty of concord and lasting peace 
They demanded that the king should dismiss all 
such great officers and ministers of state as were 
not approved of by both Houses of Parlament, 
and that an oath should be taken by all future 
members of the privy council, that the great 
affairs of the kingdom should not be transacted 
by the advice of private men or by any unknown 
or unsworn counsellors, that he or they unto 
whom the government and education of the king’s 
children were committed should be approved of 
by both houses, that the church government and 
| Liturgy should undergo such a reformation as 
| both Houses of Parhament should advise, that 
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his majesty should contmbute his best assistance 
for the raising of a sufficient maintenance for 
preaching ministers throughout the kingdom, and 
give his consent to laws for the taking away of 
innovations, superstitions, and pluralitres, that 
he should rest satisfied with the course that the 
lords and commons had taken for ordering of the 
militia until the same should be further settled 
by a bill, that such members of either House of 
Parliament as had, during this present parhia- 
ment, been put out of any place and office, mght 
either be restored to that place and office, or 
otherwise have satisfaction for the same upon 
the petition of that house of which they were 
members, that all privy counsellors and judges 
should take an oath for the mammtainmg of the 
Petition of Right, and of other wholesome ata- 
tutes made by this present parliament, that all 
the judges, and all the ofhcers appointed by ap- 
probation of parliament, should hold their places 
during good behaviour, that the justice of par- 
hament should be left to take its course with all 
delinquents, and that all persons cited by either 
house should appear and abide the censure of 
parliament, that the forts and castles of the king- 
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dom should be put under the command and cus- 
tody of such persons as his majesty should ap- 
point, weth the approbation of parliament, that 
the extraordinary guards and mihtary forces now 
attending his majesty should be removed and 
discharged, and that for the future he should raise 
no such guards or extraordinary forces, but, ac- 
cording to the law, 1n case of actual rebellion or 
invasion, &c , &c? 

Charles, with lords about him, with arms and 
gunpowder, and with the prospect of more from 
Holland, thought himself as strong as the parha- 
ment he received these propositions with gieat 
indignation, and, in replying to them, he taxed the 
parhament as cabalists and traitors, as the makers 
of new laws and new constitutional doctrines, 
and in the end he told them that their demands 
were unworthy of his royal descent from so many 
famous ancestors, unworthy of the trust reposed 
in him by the laws, protesting that, if he were 
both vanquished and a prisoner, in worse con- 
dition than the most unfortunate of his prede- 
cessors had ever been reduced to, he would never 
stoop to grant those demands, and make himself, 
from a King of England, a Doge of Venice 


CHAPTER XIV—CIVIL AND MILITARY HISTORY —ap 1642—1644 
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The season of war commences—Charles levies forces—The parliament follows the example—The fleet joins the 
parliament—The parliamentary military commanders—Hampden and his regiment—Progress of the muasters 
on either side—Preliminary skirmishes—Hostile manifestoes--Dr Bastwick taken prsoner—His narrow 
escape from execution—Plots of the royalists to surprise Hull—They are unsuccessful—Charles erects his 
standard—His unsucceasful attempt on Coventry— Fruitless overtures for negotiation—Prince Rupert's early 
proceedings 1n the royalist cause—Proclamations of Charles—Their insincere character—His mode of raising 
supplies—Encounters of the rival parties—Battle of Edgehill—Particular movements of the conflict—Its 
indecisive termination—Charles welcomed in Oxford—Overtures for an accommodation between the king and 
parlhiament—It 1s broken by the royalists—Mulitary blunders of the parlament army—The queen arrives with 
reinforcements to the royalists—Waller’s conspiracy— Plot detected to deliver Bristol to the royalists— Prince 
Rupert’s attempt at a mght surprise—His encounter with the parliament troops at Chalgrove Field —Death of 
Hampden—Misfortunes to the parliamentary cause—Skirmishes— London fortified against the king—Battle 
of Newbury—Death of Lord Falkland—The parliament applies to the Scots for aid—Conditions on which 
they grant 1t—Charles in hke manner applies to Ireland—The Earls of Montrose and Antrim consent to aid 
the king—The Irish assistance to the royalist cause ineffectual—Death of Pym—Meeting of the Westminater 
Assembly of Divines—Their proceedings to settle the government and form of worship of the Church of Eng- 
land—A royalist parhament convened at Oxford—Its speedy dissolution—Leslie and the Scots come to the 
aid of the parhamentarians—Battle of Marston Moor—Total defeat of the royalists 


ning with Leicestershire, and enjoined or invited 
when those long and tedious paper | all men to bring him money, horses, and arms, 
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and proclamations were turned 1n- 
to actual and bloody wars, and the 
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the old and now almost forgotten subject of the Palatinate , tell- 
ing the king that his subjects would be much encouraged hy 
these close Protestant alliances, and enabled in a parhamentary 
way to give him aid and asuistance m restoring his royal sister 
and her princely issue to those dignities and dominions which 


i belonged to them 
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on security of his forests and parks fo the prn- 
cipal and eight per cent interest He forbade 
all levies without his consent, and called upon 
his subjects to be mindful of their oath of al- 
lemance, and faithful to his royal person It 
was now found that he had a strong party in 
the country the church, the universities, the 
majority of the nobles, and perhaps of the coun- 
tiy gentleman—the loyalty of the latter class 
being generally great 1n proportion to their dis- 
t.nce from the court and their ignorance of court 
hfe—rallhed round him! The austerity of the 
Puritans’ manners, and their severe doctrine, 
drove most of the gay and dissolute, and many 
who were gay without being dissolute, into his 
party, which was further strengthened by many 
good, virtuous, and moderate men, who disliked 
his former conduct, who dreaded his tyrannical 
disposition, but dreaded the untried democratic 
violence still more Nor was Charles wanting in 
solemn protestations and assurances To the lords 
who had gathered around him at York, and to the 
members of his pitvy council there, he made a 
short and comprehensive declaration of his just 
and hberal intentions and tender regard for the 
liberties of his people And 1t was upon this 
express declaration that those lords contracted a 
solemn engagement, and signed a bond to stand 
by him, to defend his majesty’s person, crown, 
and dignity, with his just and legal prerogative, 
against all persons, parties, and powers whatso- 
ever ? 

At the same time the parliament, declaring 
a]] these measures to be against law and the na- 
tional liberties, made their preparations with at 
least equal vigour On the 10th of June an order 
was made by both houses for bringing in money 
and plate to maimtain horse, ho1semen, and arms, 
for the preservation of the public peace, and de- 
fence of the king's person, for the parliament, 
down to the appointment of Oliver Cromwell to 
the chief command, always joined this expres- 
s10n with that of their own safety The two 
houses engaged the public faith, that whosoever 
should bring in any money or plate, or furnish 
men or arms, should be repaid with eight per 


1 'The spirit of chivalry left behind it a more valuable suc 
cessor The character of knight gradually subsided in that of 
pentleman, and the one distinguishes European society in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, as much as the other did 
in the preceding ages A jealous sense of honour, less romantic, 
but equally elevated, a ceremonious gallantry and politeness, 
a strictness in devotional observances, an high pride of birth, 
and feeling of independence upon any sovereign for the dignity 
It gave, &® Sympathy for martial honour, though more subdued 
vy civil habits, are the lineaments which prove an indisputable 
descent The Oavaliers of Charles I were genuine successors of 
Edward’s knights, and the resemblance is much more striking, 
if we ascend to the civil wars of the League Time has effaced 
much also of this gentlemanly, as it did before of the chivalrous 
character From the latter part of the seventeenth century, 
its vigour and purity have undergone a tacit decay, and yielded, 
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cent interest, and they appomted four trea- 
surers, Sir John Wollaston, alderman of London, 
Alderman Towes, Alderman Warner, and Alder- 
man Andrewes, to grant receipts to the lenders, 
and certain commissaries to value the horses and 
aims which should be furmshed for the national 
service Forthwith a great mass of money was 
heaped up at Guildhall, and daily mereased by 
the free contributions of the people The poor 
contributed with the mch “Notonly the weal- 
thiest citizens and gentleman who were near 
dwellers brought in their large bags and gob- 
lets, but the poorer sort, like that widow in the 
gospel, presented their mites also, insomuch that 
it was a common jeer of men disaffected to 
the cause, to cald thus the thimble and bodkin 
army ”* 

Charles wrote a letter to the lord-mayor of Lon- 
don, the aldermen and sheriffs, forbidding these 
contributions, and inveighing bitterly against the 
parhament This lette: was wholly without ef- 
fect, as was an attempt made at the same time to 
win over the fleet Clarendon says that this lat- 
ter scheme only failed through a mistake or blun- 
der of the hing’s agents, but 1t appears evident 
that the cause of its failure really was the devo- 
tion of the captains and seamen to the popular 
cause The Earl of Warwick, a great lover of 
the sea-service and highlv popular as a com- 
mander, called a council of war, and laid before 
his officers both the ordimance of parhament 
which appointed him to the command, and the 
letters of the king which required him to sur- 
render that command to Sn John Pennington 
With the exception of five, all the sea-captains 
agreed with the earl that at this crisis the orders 
of the two houses were more binding than those 
of the sovereign, and that the fleet could not be 
put mto the hands of Pennington without the 
greatest peril to the nation’s liberties 

On the 12th of July, the parhament, thus mas- 
ters of the navy, voted that an army should be 
1aised for the safety of the king’s person and de- 
fence of the countiy and parhament, that the 
Earl of Essex should be captain-general of this 
army, and the Earl of Bedford general of the 


perhaps in every country, to increasing commercial wealth, more 
diffused instruction the spirit of general hberty in some, and of 
servile obsequiousness in others, the modes of hfe in great cities, 
and the levelling customs of social intercourse ’— Hallam, History 
of England, vol ii p 510 

2 These are the names of those who subscribed —The Lord 
keeper Littleton Duke of Richmond, Marquis of Hertford, Earls 
of Lindsay, Cumberland, Huntingdon, Bath, Southampton, Dor 
set, Salisbury, Northampton, Devonshire, Bristol, Westmoreland, 
Berkshire, Monmouth, Rivers, Newcastle Dover, Osernarvon, 
Newport Lords Mowbray and Maltravers Willoughby of Fresby, 
Rich, Charles Howard of Charleton, Newark, Paget, Ohandois, 
Falconbridge, Paulet, Lovelace, Coventry, Savile, Mohun, Duns 
more, Seymour, Grey of Ruthven, Falkland, the comptroller, 
Secretary Nicholas, Sir John Culpeper, Lord Chief justice Banks 
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horse They appomted a committee of both 
houses to assist the Earl of Essex, and to nomin- 
ate colonels, field-officers, and captains to this 
army, “which, considering the long peace that 
had prevailed in England, and the unprovided 
state of the country in respect of military stores, 
was not only raised, but also well armed, in a 
short tame” Many of the lords, who still sat in 
the house at Westminster, took commissions as 
colonels, under Easex, and many gentlemen of 
the House of Commons of greatest rank and 
quality there, entered the service, some in the 
cavalry, some in the common foot regiments 
Among these latter were Sir John Merrick, the 
Lord Grey of Groby, Denzil Holhs, Sir Phihp 
Stapleton, Bulstrode Whuitelock, Sir Wilham 
Waller, and the excellent Hampden, who took 
a colonel’s commission, and went into Bucking 
hamshire to raise a regiment of infantry among 
his ow tenants and servants, friends and neigh- 
bours Hampden’s regiment was known by its 
excellent appointments, its green unform, and 
its standard, which bore on one side the watch- 
word of the parliament, “God with us,” and on 
the other the patriot’s own motto, “ Vestigra 
nulla retrorsum” This Ingh-minded commone:, 
who had been bred up in wealth and in peace, 
and who had studied the ait of war only 1n books, 
presently became one of the best officers in the 
parhamentary service, and he made his regiment 
ane of the very best He made limself tho- 
roughly master of his military duties, and, ac- 
cording to Clarendon, he performed them upon 
all occasions most punctually “ He was,” says 
Claxendon, “of a personal courage equal to his 
best parts, so that he was an enemy not to be 
wished wherever he might have been a friend, 
and as much to be apprehended where he was so 
as any man could deserve to be” 

Meanwhile the king was moving about from 
place to place to gather forces, and draw over the 
people His commission of array and tbe parhia- 
ment’s ordinance of militia were jostling together 
mn nearly every county in England, the greatest 
of the nobility upon both sides coming forward 
personally to seize upon those places which they 
were appointed to look after either by the king 
or by the parliament The one party held the 
ordinances to be illegal, the other denounced the 
royal proclamations Yet in some counties there 
was no struggle at all, but one party wholly pre- 
vailed from the beginning Generally speaking, 
the more commercial, more civilized and thriv- 
ing districts were for the parliament, the more 
remote, the less prosperous, and less civilized 
were for the king, but this general rule had its 
exceptions In Lincolnshire the Lord Willough- 
by of Parham, who was appointed lord-heutenant 
by the parliament, raised the militia with great 
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vigour and success, and was foremost in securing 
the services of that portion of the army In 
Essex, the Eail of Warwick, whose care was not 
confined to the navy, but who had been also ap- 
pointed lord-heutenant, soon completed the levy 
of mihtia, which was increased by volunteers in 
unusual numbers In Kent there was cheerful 
obedience shown to the ordinance of parliament 

In Surrey and Middlesex the militia was raised 
with enthusiasm The eastern part of Sussex, 
or all that portion which lay upon the sea, was 
firm to the parliament, but the western part of 
that county stood for the king under some lords 
and members who had deserted the parliament 

The eastern counties of Suffolk, Norfolk, and 
Cambridge were kept quiet from the begmning, 
chiefly through the great wisdom and indefatig 

able industry of Oliver Cromwell, who had taken 
out a commission as colonel of horse There, too, 
many of the gentry 1ather inclined 1n their affec- 
tions to the king’s commission of array, but the 
traders, the freeholders, and the yeomen in gene- 
ral liked the ordinance, and the militia they raised 
was too strong to permit the othe party to en- 
gage in a wai, those gentlemen that attempted 
to raise men 02 provide arms for the king were 
crushed at the beginning, and from first to last 
one of the greatest supports of the parlamenta y 
cause was tound ip the county of Cromwell’s birth 

Tn Berkshire the karl of Holland, the parhament’s 
lord-leutenant, raised the militia m spite of the 
faint resistance of the Earl of Berkshire, the Lord 
Lovelace, and others Hampden fell upon the 
Earl of Berkshire soon after, made him prisoner 
while engaged in an attempt to seize the maya- 
zine of arms, ammunition, &c , gathered at Wat- 
lington in Oxfordshire, and sent him up to the 
parhament Buckinghamshire, Hampden’s coun- 
ty, was true almost to a man to the parliament 

The county of Southampton was divided at fist, 
and long continued to be so In Derbyshire, 
where many great lords and gentlemen dwelt, 
not one of note stood for the parliament, except 
Sir John Gell and his brother Farther north 
the king’s party was very prevalent the Earl of 
Newcastle kept the town of Newcastle with a 
strong gariison for the king, and the Earl of 
Cumberland, Charles’s lord-heutenant of York- 
shire, actively pressed the commission of array, 
although resisted by the Lord Fairfax and 
other parhamentarians In Lancashire the Lord 
Strange, son to the Earl of Derby, whom Charles 
had appointed lord-heutenant of Lancashire and 
Cheshire, endeavoured to put in action the com- 
mission of array, while Sir Thomas Stanley, the 
Egertons, and others, urged forward the ordin- 
ance On the 15th of July, Lord Strange made 
an attempt to gain Manchester, a skirmish en- 
sued, and one man was slain, “ which,” saya May, 
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“was the first blood shed in these civil wara” | ng a sum for their present uses out of a loan 
Some time after Strange returned to Manchester | made by adventurers for reducing Ireland, and 
with 3000 men, but he was beaten off, and that | afhrming that they were the cause of prolonging 


time with considerable loss Nor was he more 
successful in Cheshire, where Charles had joined 
in commission with him the Roman Catholic Earl 
of Rivers It was in Lancashire and Cheshire that 
the Papists were most numerous 1n the first 
they kept quiet, im Cheshire they were disarmed 
by the parliamentarians In the west of Eng- 
land, especially in the extreme west, the king’s 
paity was numerous The most considerable 
skumish that occurred before Charles’s raising 
his standard, was in Somersetshire, where the 
Marquis of Hertford was opposed by the deputy- 
heutenants of the county, and where ten men 
were slain and many wounded ' 

About the end of July the parliament had sent 
a commission to the king, who was then at Be- 
verley, to entreat him to forbear his hostile pre- 
parations, and dismisy his garrisons Hs reply 
was, that they ought to lay down their arms first, 
and he ordered this answer, which contamed 
many bitte: reflections on their proceedings, to 
be read nm all chuiches They rephed, ordering 
then answer to be read in churches and every- 
where else A few days after, Charles published 
a declaration to all his loving subjects, concern- 
ing the proceedings of this present parliament 
This paper occupied fifty large and close quarto 
pages of print, 1t contained a kind of history of 
all that had passed between him and the houses, 
vowed a wonderful love to parhaments, but re- 
quired that the Lord Kimbolton, and the five 
members of the House of Commons before ac- 
cused, and two other embers, Mr Henry Mar- 
tin and Sir Henry Ludlow, should be given up 
to the king’s justice Charles also desired to 
have delivered up to him Alderman Pennington, 
the new lord-mayo. of London,? and Captain 
Venn, an officer of the city train-bands, and 
he required that indictments of high treason 
should be drawn against the Earls of Essex, War- 
wick, and Stamford, the Lord Brooke, Sir John 
Hotham, and Sergeant-major-general Skippon, 
as likewise against all those who should dare to 
raise the militia by virtue of the ordinance of 
parliament The royal pen was, indeed, “very 
quick upon all occasions,” and the day after the 
publication of this long declaration, Charles sent 
a message, upbraiding both houses for borrow- 
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? Sir Richard Gurney, the late lord inayor of London, was at 
this time a prisoner in the Tower, to which he had been com 
mitted by the parliament, for being a mover of sedition in the 
kingdom, in causing the kings proclamation concerning the 


Whitelock Ludlow 


commussion of array to be cned in the city He was put from 
his mayoralty, declared mcapable of ever bearing any office in 
city or commonwealth, and sentenced to imprisonment during 
the pleasure of hoth houses 


the bloody rebellion in that country This was 
turning upon parliament one of the heaviest ac- 
cusations they had made against the king They 
rephed vehemently, and yet circumstantially, 
calling to remembrance the many particulars of 
their care for the relief of Ireland, and the many 
instances in which the king had hindered 1t * 
Charles flattered himself that, 1f he could only 
obtain possession of Hull, he might soon be un- 
disputed master of all the north A secret cor- 
respondence was opened with Sir John Hotham, 
who so far departed from his former lune of con- 
duct as to allow the royalists to entertain hopes 
that he would betray the parliament and deliver 
up that important town The king posted Lod 
Lindsay at Beverley, with 3000 foot and 1000 
horse, to carry the place by siege, if Hotham 
should not keep his engagement, and in the 
meantime he himself visited other pomts, “and, 
within three weeks, both in his own person and 
by his messengers, with speeches, proclamations, 
and declarations, he advanced his business in a 
wonderful manner At Newark he made a speech 
to the gentry of Nottinghamshire ina loving and 
winning way, commending their affections to- 
wards him, which wasa great part of persuasion 
fo. the future, coming from a king himself An- 
other speech he made at Lincoln to the gentry of 
that county, full of protestations conceining his 
good intentions, not only to them, but to the 
whole kingdom, the laws and hberties of it” * 
From Lincoln Charles went to Leicester, where 
the Earl of Stamford was executing the parlia- 
ment’s ordinance of the militia He hoped to take 
the earl in the fact, but that nobleman fell back 
upon Northampton, whither Charles durst not 
follow lim, for Noi thampton was a town so true 
to the parhament, that 1t would have shut its 
gates against the king, as Hull had done The 
king, howeve1, seized that noted victim of Laud’s 
barbarity, Dr Bastwick, who had taken a com- 
mission under the Earl of Stamford, and re- 
mained doing his duty m levyimg men when his 
general beat a retreat Charles would have had 
him instantly indicted of high treason at the as- 
sizes then sitting, but the judge entreated Ins 
majesty not to put a matte: of so great moment 
upon one single judge, but to cause the law in 
that case to be declared by all the twelve judges 
The latter course, he said, might do his majesty 
good, whereas the publishing of Ate particular 
opinion could only destroy himself, and nothing 
advance his majesty’s service This judge also 
expressed his doubts whether any jury suddenly 


summoned at that moment would have courage 
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to find the bill, and upon this suggestion Charles 
gave up the idea of hanging, drawing, and quar- 
tering the doctor, who had already been scourged, 
puloried, mutilated, and branded by Laud There 
18 a great deal in this little transaction to show 
that the character of the king had undergone no 
change The mght before his leaving Leicester, 
the judge and the gentlemen of the county, in- 
cluding even those that were most loyal, waited 
upon him with a request that he would liberate 
the prisoner, or suffer the yudge to do so upon his 
habeas corpus Charles told them “he would 
think of 1t till the next morning,” and in the 
meanwhile he directed a messenger of the cham- 
ber very early, with such assistance as the sheriff 
should give, tu carry Bastwick away to Notting- 
ham, and by the help of the sheriff there, to the 
jail at York, all which was executed accordingly 
with expedition and secrecy, for fear of a rescue ! 

Returning to Beverley, Chailes received a let- 
ter from Lord Digby, who had returned from the 
Continent in disguise, and smuggled himself into 
Hull, where he had voluntarily discovered him- 
self to the governor for the purpose of tampering 
with him But now Digby, the daring and rest- 
less head of the queen’s faction, informed Charles 
that he found Hotham much shaken in his re- 
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be engaged against their neighbours, and horse 
and foot fled as fast as they could to Beverley 
Sir John Meldrum followed in their wake, killed 
two, took thirty prisoners, and carried some 1m- 
portant magazines which the king had placed 
between Beverley and Hull, where again the 
train-bands and other Yorkshiremen, bearing no 
great affection to that war, ran away and left 
their arms behindthem The king now called a 
council of war, wherein 1t was resolved to break 
up the siege of Hull and march away Meldrum, 
that fiery Scot, got back to Hull with a good 
prize in ammunition and arms, but the elder 
Hotham, who was still wavering, and who evi- 
dently wished to keep well with both parties, 
safely dismissed to the king the Lord Digby and 
that other active servant of royalty, John Ash- 
burnham ? Charles dismissed the train-bands, 
and returned to York, in much less credit than 
when he came fiom thence But his spirits were 
revived by the news “that so notable a place as 
Portsmouth had declared for him, and that 
80 good an officer as Goring was returned to his 
duty, and in possession of that town” Here- 
upon he published a declaration, in which he 
recapitulated all the insolent and rebellious ac- 
tions of the two houses, forbidding all his sub- 


solution of delivering Hull—seeing, as Sir John | jects to yield any obedience to what was no longer 


said, that his officers were of a temper not to be | a parliament, but a cabal and faction 


relied upon, and his own son, the younger [o- 
tham, was grown jealous of 
some design, and was counter- 
working it Presently after 
this information, the king’s 
army, not confident of carry- 
ing the town by open force, and 
no longer counting on the trea- 
chery of the governor, had re- 
course to another plot, and, 
knowing some men within the 
walls fit for their pu pose, they 
arranged that Hull should be 
set on fire in fom several pla- 
ces, and that, while the parla 
ment soldiers and inhabitants 
were busied in quenching the 
flames, 2000 men should assault 
the walls The signal to those 
within the town, was to be a 
fire lit in the night on Beverley Minster, but the 
plot was discovered by one of the instruments, and 
it 80 provoked the townsmen of Hull that the 
walls could not contain them, but 500 of them, 
condueted by Sir John Meldrum, made a sortie, 
and fell fiercely upon the beleaguerers The king’s 
soldiers seemed inclined to hght bravely, but the 


train-bands of that county were not forward to 
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And at 
the same tune he issued his proclamation requn- 





NotrincHamM Cast1E —From a drawing by P Sandby 


ing all men that could bear arms to repair to him 
at Nottingham by the 25th of August 

“ According to the proclamation,” proceeds the 
noble historian, “upon the 25th day of August, the 
standard was erected about s1x of the clock in the 
evening of a very stormy and tempestuous day 
The king himself, with a small] train, rode to 
the top of the castle-hill, Varney, the knight- 
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THE OPENING SCENE OF THE GREAT 
CIVIL WAR 


A collision between Charles I and his parliament had become 
a necessity of the strained situation The king had given his 
assent to the famous “ Petition of Rights”, yet taxes and 
ship-money were still being raised by his arbitrary authority, 
and Puritans imprisoned and tortured, so that a large part of 
the nation had ceased to believe in him, ceased to respect 
him, and even ceased to fear him After the execution of 
Strafford, and the king’s attempt to arrest five members of the 
House of Commons, both sides made preparations for war 
With the king was the great bulk of the gentry, while nearly all 
the Puritans and the people of the trading towns adhered to the 
Parhament Ju August, 1642, Charles began the terrible Crvil 
War by 1 awsing the royal standard at Nottingham on the evening 
of a very tempestuous day During the night the standard was 
blown down by the wind,—a mischance which was prophetic of 
the disasters which befell the royal cause, and the final defeat of 
the king at the battle of Naseby 
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marshal, who was standard - bearer, carrying the | charge for the honour of arms 
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§23 
Discouraged, 


standard, which was then erected im that place | hopeless, and wavering, the royalists at Notting- 


with httle other ceremony than the sound of 
drums and trumpets Melancholy men observed 
many ill presages about that time There was 
not one regiment of foot yet brought thither, so 
that the train-bands which the sheriff had drawn 
together were all the strength the king had for 
his person and the guard of the standard There 
appeared no conflux of men in obedience to the 
proclamation, the arms and ammunition were 
not yet come from York, and a general sadness 
covered the whole town The standard was 
blown down the same might it had been set up, by 
a very strong and unruly wind, and could not be 
fixed again in a day or two, till the tempest was 
allayed This was the melancholy state of the 
king’s affairs when the standard was set up”! 
The king’s dejection of spirits was increased by 
the failure of an attempt which he had made two 
or three days before upon the town of Coventry 
Learning that Hampden’s regiment and some 
other corps of parliamentarians were marching, 
by order of the Earl of Essex, to garrison Coven- 
try, he had struck aside in that direction at the 
head of his cavalry, amounting to about 800 men, 
not doubting that he should secure the town, 
provided only he could arrive before the parlia- 
mentarian foot But the people of Coventry, 
hike those of most manufacturing places, loved 
thew parliament and their Puritan preachers, 
and, though he did arrive first, the gates were 
shut in his face and some shots fired from the 
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STONELEIGH, WARWICKSHIRE 


From a print in the King’s Collection, British Museum 


walls, by which some of his attendants were 
wounded He had then retired to Stoneleigh, 
near Warwick, to pass the nght there, and in 
the morning he had seen his horse 1n an open 
plain decline giving combat to Hampden’s foot, 
and retreat before them without making a single 





1 Clarendon, Hist Rushworth says that the standard was 


raised, not on the 25th of August, but on the twenty-second His |— 


account differs in other essentials 
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ham proposed the king’s immediate return to 
York, conceiving that not even his person was 
secure at Nottingham, as Essex was concentrat- 
ing his forces at Northampton, where in fact that 
earl soon saw himself surrounded by an army of 
15,000 men, composed of substantial yeomen and 
industrious burghers, the inhabitants of trading 
and manufacturing towns Charles would not 
hear of this retreat, and when some of his coun- 
cil urged the expediency of making overtures for 
an accommodation with his parliament, he was 
wo offended at the advice, that he declared he 
would never yield to it, and hastily broke up the 
council, that 1t maght be no longer urged The 
next day, however, the king yielded to the earnest- 
ness of the Earl of Southampton, who suggested 
to his majesty that if the parhament should re- 
fuse to treat, as 1t was thought they would, they 
would rende: themselves odious to the people, 
and thus dispose men to serve the king It was 
upon this plea that Charles reluctantly agreed to 
send the Earls of Southampton and Dorset and 
Sir John Culpeper to London, on the third day 
after raising the standard at Nottingham Cul- 
peper was very obnoxious in the capital, for he 
was one of those who were considered as rene- 
gades, but all three of the king’s messengers 
were watched very suspiciously, and all the an- 
swer they could get was, that the parhament 
would enter upon no negotiations whatever until 
the king should have taken down his standard, 
and called in those proclamations by 
which he had declared the Ea1] of Essex 
and his adherents to be traitors, and 
had put the two houses out of his pro- 
tection, proclaiming their actions to be 
treasonable Another message was sent 
from the king to the two houses but, 
on every ground, 1t was now hopeless 
to think of a peaceful aniangement, 
and Charles’s nephew, Prince Rupert, 
who had at last armved in England, 
insulted all the royalists that still ven- 
tured to recommend pacific measuies 
This rash young man, who was instantly 
appointed to the highest command, so 
excited some of the principal officers 
with indignation at the thought of the 
overture recently made to parliament, that they 
were well nigh offering personal violence to the 
members of the council who had recommended 
that measure Rupeit, whom the English people 
soon learned to call “Prince Robber,” was accom- 
panied by his younger brother, Prince Maurice, 
and both “showed themselves very forward and 
active”? Prince Rupert, the elder brother, and 
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the more furious of the two, within a fortmght 
after his arrival at Nottingham took the command 
of a small party and scoured through divers coun- 
ties, hoping to roll himself, like a snow-ball, into a 
larger bulk, by the accession of‘recruits He flew 





Prince Rupert —From a rare print by T Bernard 


rather than marched through parts of Notting- 
hamshire, Warwickshire, Leicestershire, Worces- 
tershire, and Cheshire, not so much inviting the 
people by fair promises and kind demeanour, as 
compelling them by extreme ngour to take his 
side It was upon this occasion, that the Ger- 
man word plunder, was first used in England, 
and adopted into the national language The 
proceedings of the followers of Rupert made its 
meaning sufficiently intelligible 

Charles vainly loitered at Nottingham, few or 
none joining his standard, or seeming likely to 
do so, when Essex was at hand with such a supe- 
rior force About the middle of September he 
began to move towards the west of England, 
where the Marquis of Hertford engaged to do 
great things, and where several regiments were 
actually raised for his service Essex had ten- 
dered to him the parliament's petition, praying 
for his return to his capital, and for the disband- 
ing of his army, but Charles had refused to re- 
ceive what he termed the insulting message of a 
set of traitors On his march westward the king 
did not act lke the fierce Rupert, but in a gentle 
and calmer way Between Stafford and Welling- 
ton he halted his troops, and, having caused his 
orders of the day to be read at the head of each 
corps, he advanced to the front, and told the 
men for their comfort, that they should meet no 
enemies but traitors, most of them Brownists, 
Anabaptists, or Atheista, who would destroy both 
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church and commonwealth He then made one 
of his solemn protestations, 1mprecating the ven- 
geance of Heaven upon himself and his posterty 
if his intentions were not solely for the mainte- 
nance of the true reformed Protestant rehgion 
established 1n the Church of England, the laws 
and liberties of the kingdom, and the just privi- 
leges of parliament He had already, at York, 
issued a proclamation against Papusts, forbidding 
the resort of any men of that religion to his camp, 
and yet at this moment he was surrounded by 
Catholics, and on his way to meet many more 
His protestation and declaration only tended, 
therefore, to confirm his reputation for habitual 
falsehood and duplicity, but at the same time we 
cannot pass without reprobation the religious 1n- 
tolerance of the parhament and the great mass 
of the nation, which seemed in Charles’s eyes to 
render this double course necessary! Clarendon 
intimates that this conduct, and addresses of this 
kind, had a wonderful effect in increasing the 
king’s party, but Charles could not always ad- 
here to the line of mildness and persuasion In 
part of his march he courteously summoned the 
county train-bands to attend him and guard his 
royal person, and when they were met, he ex- 
pressed doubts of their loyalty, forcibly disarmed 
them, gave their arms to others, and sent them 
away Besides, he levied contrbutions, or, to 
use the quaint language of a contemporary, “he 
got good sums of money, which, not without some 
constraint, he borrowed from them” On the 
20th of September he reached Shrewsbury, where 
he was cordially received With fresh protesta- 
tions on his lips that he would never suffe1 an 
army of Papists to be raised, he wrote away to 
the Earl of Newcastle in the north, bidding him 
raise aS Many men as he could without any re- 
gard to their religion,? and at this moment, or 
a little later, he sent over to Ireland for Anglo- 
Irish troops, or for troops of native Catholics 
Considerable quantities of plate were brought in, 
both voluntarily and by force, and a mint hav- 
ing been erected, money was struck with great 
rapidity The Catholics of Shropshire and Staf- 
fordshire advanced the king £5000 1n cash, a 
country gentleman paid him £6000 for the title 
of baron, and a few sums were secretly remitted 
by his partizans in London 

In the meantime the Earl of Essex, having se- 
cured the country round Northampton, put a 
good garrison into Coventry, and taking posses- 
sion of Warwick, struck off to the west, in order 
to throw himeelf between the king and the cap- 
tal,and get possession of the mmportant city of 
Worcester Prince Rupert and a detachment of 
the parliamentarians had a struggle foi the pos- 


session of Worcester, before Essex, whose move- 
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ments were generally slow and formal, could come 
up Colonel Sandys, a gallant officer, fell m 
chai ging Rupert up a narrow lane, but in the end 
the prince was driven from the town and across 
the bridge, leaving twenty dead and thirty pri- 
soners behind him Essex appeared almost 1m- 
mediately after this fight, and took an assured 
possession of Worcester, Prince Rupert rode 
back to the king For three weeks Essex lay at 
Worcester doing nothing Encouraged by this 
strange inaction, and by his own great accession 
of men, arms, and money, Charles quitted Shrews- 
bury on the 20th of October, with the intention 
of turning Essex’s army, and marching straight 
upon London by Wolverhampton, Birmingham, 
and Kenilworth Essex, it appears, was wholly 
ignorant of his movements till the king had got 
behind him, but he then followed with some 
alacnty, and entered the village of Keinton, in 
Warwickshire, on the 22d, the same evening that 
the rovalists halted at Edgehill, a very little in 
advance Charles, by the advice of a council of 
war, resolved to turn round and face his pursu- 
ers, who, in their late and sudden movement, had 
left whole regiments behind them 

On the followmg morning, Sunday, the 23d of 
October, when Essex looked towards Edgehill, 
he saw that the royahsts had not retreated, but 
were there drawn up 1n order of battle He pre- 
sently arranged his own forces, placing the best 
of his field-pieces upon his mght wing, guarded 
by two regiments of foot and some horse But 
the parliamentarians liked not to charge the 
royalists up hill, and the royalists seemed deter- 
mined not to quit their advantageous position 
It might well be, too, that other considerations, 
apart from merely military ones, imposed a long 
and solemn pause But whatever were the causes 
of the delay, 1t 18 certain that the two armies 
spent many hours in gazing at each other—long 
hours infinitely more trying than the heat and 
hurry of actual combat to the spirits of men, par- 
ticularly to men newly, and for the far greater 
part for the first time in their lives, under arms. 
Charles was on the field in complete armour He 
had retained to himself the title of generalissimo, 
naming the Earl of Lindsay (a brave and expe- 
rienced old soldier, who 1n former times had been 
the comrade of Essex in the foreign wars), chief 
general under him, but Lindsay, disgusted with 
the petulance and smpertinence of Prince Rupert, 
regarded himeelf as only a nominal chief, and 
took his place, pike mm hand, at the head of his 
own regiment Suir Jacob Astley was major-ge- 
neral under the Earl of Lindsay Prince Rupert 
commanded the nght wing of the horse, and 
Lord Wilmot the left, and two reserves of horse 
were commanded, the one by Lord Digby, and 
the other by Sir John Byron The royalists ex- 
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ceeded the parhamentarians in total number and 
in horse, but Essex had the better tram of artil- 
lery Pike in hand, Essex advanced into the 
broad plain at the foot of Edgehill, called the 
Vale of the Red Horse—‘“a name,” says May, 
“suitable to the colour which that day was to 
bestow upon it—for there happened the greatest 
part of the encounter” At last about two o'clock 
in the afternoon, the Earl of Essex commanded 
his artillery to fire upon the enemy The roy- 
alists presently replied with their cannon, and 
“the great shot was exchanged for the space of 
an hour or thereabout” Then the royalists be- 
gan to descend the hull, and their main body of 
foot surroundmg the king’s standard, advanced 
within musket-shat The parliamentarians made 
a charge to break them and seize the standard, 
but they were repulsed Then Prince Rupert 
with his cavalry charged the left wing of the 
parlamentarians, broke it, and punsued it as far 
as the village of Kenton, where his men took to 
plundering instead of thinking of the maim body 
which they had left Though their left wing 
was thus broken, the mght wing of the parlia- 
mentarians was intact, and a charge from that 
quarter, under Sir Wilham Balfour, was so suc- 
cessful, that the king’s artillerymen were driven 
from their guns, and several of the cannon spiked 
After this brillant charge, Sir William Balfour 
fell back upon the main body, whence the Earl 
of Essex advanced two regiments of foot to attack 
the mass of infantry which surrounded the royal 
standard This body of royalists stood firm, 
and fought most gallantly, but presently Bal- 
four came up with his horse, turned them, and 
attacked them in the rear, while some other 
squadrons of parliamentarians threatened them 
in flank, and then the royalists broke and ran 
back towards the hill The Earl of Lindsay, the 
nominal general-im-chief under the king, was 
mortally wounded and taken prisoner The par- 
hamentarians took many colours, and Lieutenant 
Middleton seized the royal standard and car- 
ried it to the Earl of Essex, who delivered it to 
his secretary, Mr Chambers, who suffered it to 
be taken from him, and so “privately conveyed 
away” The royalists, howeven, rallied on the 
hill top, and kept up a fire till mghtfall Ru- 
pert returned with his sword red with English 
blood, with his horses loaded with plunder, but 
he found the king’s left wing broken, and the 
centre in the greatest confusion, nor could he 
recover his position on the right wing without 
sustaining a terrible charge from the parhamen- 
tarian horse, led on by Sir Phihp Stapleton ' 


1 Both parties agree in opimion as to Prince Rupert's headlong 
rashness Sur Philip Warwick, who was in the battle, says, 
that the cavalry pursued the chase contrary to ull discipline of 
war, and left the king and his foot so alone, that 1t gave Essex 
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Essex retained possession of the ground which 
his enemies had chosen to fight upon—the Vale 
of the Red Horse—during the night, but the 
royalists did not move from the top of the hull, 
where they made great fires all the night long 
Great miltary faults had been committed on 
both sides, but there was certainly no deficiency 
of courage on either The substantial yeomen, 
the burghers, the artisans, were new at the bloody 
game, but in this first great encounter they taught 
the Cavaliers to respect the valour of the “thim- 
ble and bodkin” army There 1s a great variety 
of statements as to the actual number of the 
slain, but taking a medium calculation, it ap- 
pears that 4000 men lay dead that might in the 
Vale of the Red Horse The loss of the royalists 
was greater than that of the parliamentarians, and 
Charles lost many distinguished officers, while 
Essex lost only two colonels, the Lord St John 
and Colonel Walton 

On’ the followmg morning the parlamenta- 
rilans were reinforced by three regiments com- 
manded by Hampden, Denzil Hollis, and Lord 
Willoughby Leaving some troops on the hill- 
top to mask their retreat, the royalists began to 
move off as fast as they could Hampden, Hol- 
lis, Stapleton, and other members of parliament 
commanding militia regiments, urged Essex to 
follow up the king and renew the battle, but the 
military men by profession—the officers who had 
served in regular wars on the Continent—thought 
that enough had been done by an army of re- 
cruits, and that 1t would be wiser to accustom 
the men by degrees to warfaie, and not to risk 
everything at once The king marched to Ban- 
bury, and summoned it, and though about 1000 
parliamentarians were in the town, they surren- 
dered to him apparently without a blow ' 

Charles then proceeded to Oxford, where he 
was welcomed by the university, which was en- 
thusiastically loyal from the beginning “Then, 
too, many of the greatest gentlemen of divers 
counties began to consider the king as one that 
in possibility might prove a conqueror, and many 
of those who before had stood at gaze as neutral, in 
hope that one quick blow might clea: the doubt, 
and save them the danger of declaring them- 
selves, came in readily and adhered to that side 
where there seemed to be least fears and greatest 
hopes”* The Cavaliers that flocked to Oxford 
were generally well mounted, and this allowed 
Charles greatly to reinforce the cavalry under 
his nephew Issuing from Oxford, Pmnce Ru- 
pert scoured the country, visited Abingdon, Hen- 
ley, and other towns, and returned with great 


a title to the victory of that day, which might have been his 


last day, if they had done their parte and stood their ground 
1 May Whitelock Rushworth Ludlow Warwick 
2 May 
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booty Within a few days he made still nearer 
approaches towards London, penetrating as far 
as Staines and Egham The parliament and 
the city of London were thrown into consterna- 
tion, but they provided with spirit for their de- 
fence Trenches were dug, and ramparts thrown 
up round the capital, seamen were embarked in 
boats and small vessels, and sent up the river, 
forces were detached to possess and fortify Wind- 
sor Castle The train-bands of London, Middle- 
sex, and Suriey were concentrated, and kept con- 
tinually under arms Associations of counties 
for mutual defence had already been allowed and 
recommended by the two houses, and those bonds 
were now drawn closer at the approach of dan- 
ger In the eastern counties the association, which 
had been mainly organized and directed by Ohi- 
ver Cromwell, was exceedingly formidable The 
parliament, taking notice that the king had, by 
a formal commission, empowered Sir Wilham 
Gerrard, Sir Cecil Trafford, and other Popish 
gentlemen, to take arms with their tenants and 
servants, resolved to strengthen themselves by 
the Presbyterian interest, and applied to the 
Scots for immediate assistance Very varying 
news blew hot and cold among the Londoneis 
but at last, the Earl of Essex reached the neigh- 
bourhood of London, with his army 1n good con- 
dition and disposition , and quartering his men 
about Acton, he himself (on the 7th of Novembe ) 
rode into Westminster to give the parliament an 
account of his campaign It was clear to most 
men that Essex had been far fiom doing the best 
that might have been done, but the two houses 
wisely welcomed him, voted him thanks, and 
presented him with a gift of £5000, as an ac- 
knowledgment of his care, pains, and valour 
The earl had scarcely arrived in the capital 
when the king, quitting Oxford, marched upon 
Reading Mr Henry Martin, one of the most 
remarkable men in the House of Commons, com- 
manded at this town, but, considering the place 
untenable with the forces he had with him, he 
evacuated it at the king’s approach, and fell back 
upon London Charles then advanced to Coln- 
brook, where he was met by the Earl of North- 
umberland and three members of the House of 
Commons, who presented a petition for an ac- 
commodation Charles seemed to receive their 
address with great willingness, and he returned 
them a fair and smooth answer, calling God to 
witness that he was tenderly compassionate of 
his bleeding people, and so desirous of nothing 
as for a speedy peace The deputation, well 
pleased, returned to the parliament, where the 
king’s gracious answer was read to both houses 
Thereupon the Earl of Essex rose, and asked 
whether he was now to pursue or suspend hes- 
tilities? Parliament ordered the earl to suspend 
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them, and despatched Sir Peter Killigrew to re- | intention of falling upon the king’s rear, while the 
quire a like cessation on the part of the royalists, | rest of the parhamentanans should attack him 
not having, however, the smallest doubt that , in front and turn his flanks, but they had scaacelv 
Charles would consider himself bound by his en- | marched a mile, when Sir John Merrick, Essex’s 
tertaining their propositions of an accommoda- ' major- general, galloped after them, and told 
tion, and by his gracious message of the preced- | them that the general had changed his mind as 
ing evening, to remain 10 a state of truce But | to dividing his forces, and ordered them back 
Kilhgrew was scarcely gone when the loud 1oar | Hampden and his green coats, exceedingly troub- 
of cannon was heard in the House of Lords The | led, fell back accordingly And thus, leaving 
Earl of Essex rushed out of the house, mounted | the king’s rear unencumbered, the parliamenta- 
his horse, and galloped across the parks in the | rians stood at gaze, facing the royalists, but doing 





directionof the ominous sound Asheapproached | nothing At last it was consulted whether the 
Brentford the earl learned, to his astonishment, | parliament army should not advance and fall 
the trick which had been played Prince Ru- upon the king’s forces, as was advised by most 
pert, closely followed by the king in person and | of the members of parlament and gentlemen 
by the whole royal army, taking advantage of a | who were officerg, “ but the soldiers of fortune, 
dense November fog, had advanced and fallen | who love long campaigns as physicians love long 
unexpectedly upon Brentford, which was occu- | diseases,” were altogether against 1t, and while 
pied by a broken regiment of Colonel Hollis’s, | they were consulting, Charles drew off his cai- 
“but stout men all, who had before done good | riages and ordnance Upon this there was an- 
service at Edgelnll” The royalists fancied they | other consultation, whether the parhamentarians 
should cut then way through Brentford with- | should pursue Again Hampden, Hollis, all the 
out any difficulty, get on to Hammersmith, where | membeis of parhament, all the gentlemen who 
the parhament’s train of artillery lay, and then | had become soldiers only for then principles, 
perhaps take London bv sudden might assault | were for the bolder course, and all the old sol- 
But Hollis’s men opposed their passage and stop- | diers of fortune, the men who had made war their 
ped their march so long at Brentford, that the | regular trade and profession, were against it 
gallant regiments of Hampden and Lord Brooke | Charles, scarcely crediting his good luck, got safe 
had time to come up These three regiments, not | to Kingston, and crossed the bridge there with- 
without great loss, completely barred the road, | out opposition, and without ammunition enough 
and, when Essex, who had gathered a consider: in his own army to have lasted a quarter of an 
able force of horse as he rode along, came to the | hour ° 

spot, he found that the royalists had given over| The parliament, indignant, voted that they 
the attack, and were lying quietly on the wes- | would never again have any treaty or truce with 
tern side of Brentford Charles had kept him- | the king, yet at the opeming of the following 
self safe at Hounslow, and there he lay that | }ear (1643) they entertained more pacific notions, 
night ‘All that night,” says May, “the city of |; and in the month of March they begun a hope- 
London poured out men towards Brentford, who | less treaty at Oxford, where Charles was lying in 
every hour marched thither, and all the lords | greatstrength Their principal demand was that 
and gentlemen that belonged to the parhament | the king should disband his army, and return 
army were there ready by Sunday morning, the | to his capital and parliament, leaving delin 
14th of Novembe: ” The city bands had marched | quents to tmal, and Papists to be disarmed , that 
forth cheerfully unde: the command of Major- | he should pass a bill for abolishing bishops, and 
general Skippon, who enjoyed the entire confi- | such other bills as should be presented for refor- 
dence of parhament and the extraordinary favour | mation 

of the Londoners! Essex found himself in the| When the negotiations had been wire-drawn 
course of this Sunday at the head of 24,000 men, | through several weeks they ended in nothing 
who were drawn up 1n battle array on Turnham- | They had never interrupted the progress of hos- 
green? Hampden, with his brave men of Buck- | tilities, and the warlike operations in the mter- 
inghamshire, inghamehire, began to make a detour with the to make a detour with the | val had, on the whole, been favourable to the 
rrr Darhamentaiians Reading was taken by the 
Eail of Essex Then Hampden, ever the proposer 
or advocate of bold measures, recommended the 
immediate investing of Oxford, hoping to finish 
the war at once by the capture of Charles and 


1 Skippon was a character He was accustomed to make very 
short, pithy, and homely speeches to the train bands and Cock 
ney troops, the most zealous of which were, of course, all Puri 
tans On this occasion Whitelock tells us his speech was to 
this effect —‘‘Come, my boys, my brave boys, let us pray 
heartily, and fight heartily I will run the same fortunes and 
hazards with you Remember the cause is for God, and for the 
defence of yourselves, your wives, and children Come, my | company, sometimes to another, and the soldiers seemed to be 
honest, brave boys, pray heartily, and fight heartily, and God | more taken with it than with a set formal oration ” 
will bless us” “Thus,” continues Whitelock, “he went all | ? Whitelock 
along with the soldiers, talking to them, sometimes with one 3 Rushworth, May Ludlow Clarendon Warwick 
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his court Clarendon confesses that, 1f this mea- 
sure had been adopted, 1t could scarcely have 
failed of success, but again the Earl of Essex 
objected, and consulted his professional officers, 
who agreed in representing the enterprize as too 
hazardous The king, who Rad already delibe- 
rated respecting a retreat into the north, took 
fresh courage 

The queen had arrived in Burlington Bay, 
where the Earl of Newcastle met her with his 
army to conduct herto York She remained four 
months in Yorkshire, strengthening and inspinit- 
ing the royalist party Again overtures were 
made to Sir John Hotham in Hull, and the Earl 
of Newcastle was so considerably reinforced, that 
Lord Fairfax, the general for parliament in the 
north, could scarcely make head against him A 
fierce war of outposts ensued between these two 
commanders, and Sir Thomas Fairfax, then a 
young man and general of the horse to his father, 
began to acquire 1n this service that military skill 
and experience which subsequently rendered him 
one of the best officers in England By the month 
of May Hennetta Maria was enabled to send arms 
and ammunition to her husband at Oxfoid, who 
had for some time been lying inactive fo. want 
of gunpowder Charles then prepared to act, 
but, that he might commence a sanguinary cam- 
paign with peaceful professions, he sent a mes- 
sage to the parliament to speak again of accom- 
modation The lords, or that minority of them 
which remained m London, received his message 
with respect the commons threw his messenget 
mto prison and then impeached the queen of 
high treason Pym carried up the impeachment 
to the lords, “where 1t stuck many months” 
About this time a conspiracy was discovered, 
headed by Waller the poet, who had been for 
some time in secret communication with Lord 
Falkland, now the king’s secretary The main 
objects of 1t were to seize the persons of the lead- 
ing members of the House of Commons, and de- 
liver up the city of London to Charles A jury 
in Guildhall found a verdict of guilty against all 
the prisoners Challoner, and Tomkins, who was 
brother-in-law to Waller, were hanged, three 
others were reprieved and eventually saved by 
the mercy of parliament, and Waller, the chief 
of the conspiracy, after a year’s imprisonment in 
the Tower, was, upon payment of £10,000, “ re- 
leased to go travel abroad ”' 


About the same time, in the busy month of 
May, the commons unanimously took a solemn 
vow never to consent to lay down their arms 80 


long as the Papists in open war against the parlia- 
ment should be protected from the justice thereof, 
made a new great seal, and passed the act for an 
assembly of divines to settle religion Commus- 


‘1 Whitelock May Journals 
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sioners were appointed to execute the office of 
lord-keeper, and the first day that the seal was 
brought into play, which was not until several 
months after, no fewer than 500 writs were passed 
under it An important plot had also been dis- 
covered at Bristol, where Robert Yeomans, late 
sheriff, William Yeomans, his brother, and some 
other royalists, had engaged to deliver that city 
to the king’s forces under the command of Prince 
Rupert Colonel Fiennes, the governor, son of 
the Lord Say and Sele, discovered this plot in 
good time, apprehended the conspirators, and 
brought them to trial before a council of war, 
which condemned four of them to the gallows 
The king interfered to save their lives, telling 
the governor of Bristol that if he presumed to 
execute any of them he (the hing) would do the 
same by four prisoners taken in rebellion and 
now at York Governor Fiennes replied, that 
the laws of nature among al] men, and the laws 
of arms among soldiers, made a difference be- 
tween open enemies and secret spies and consp1- 
rators Fiennes also thieatened to retaliate upon 
royalist prisoners 1n ns hands? The king o1- 
dered the mavor of Bristol to hinder the mur- 
der of his loyal subjects, but Fiennes forthwith 
hanged Robert Yeomans, the chief conspirator, 
and one George Bourchier Luckily the king did 
not retaliate as he had threatened But hefore 
this correspondence took place, Charles had been 
obliged to acknowledge the laws of war, and to 
treat his prisoners not as captured rebels, but as 
soldiers fighting with a sufficient commission 

By means of the supplies which he had re- 
ceived from the queen, Charles was enabled to 
renew active operations , and Prince Rupert and 
the cavalry during the month of June swept the 
whole country between Oxford and Bath on one 
side, and on the other, where Essex’s lines were 
too much extended, broke through and pillaged 
in Berkshire and in Buckinghamshire At this 
time Colonel Hurry, or Urrie, one of the lord- 
general’s soldiers of fortune, deserted to the king, 
and informed Prince Rupert that two parliament 
regiments, detached and open to attack, lay at 
Wycombe The prince resolved upon a mght 
attack On Saturday, the 17th of June, about four 
o’clock in the afternoon, his trumpets sounded 
through the streets of Oxford to boot and sad- 
dle, and in less than half an hour his cavalry 
crossed over Magdalen bridge, and, being joined 
by some infantry, pushed on rapidly towards the 
parhament country They were 2000 men, but 
they were allowed to pass within two or three 
miles of Thame, where Essex now lay with the 
main body of the parliament army, without inter- 
ruption orchallenge They crossed the Cherwell 


at Chiselhampton bridge, and, stealing through 
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the woodlands about Stokenchurch, they got to 
the quiet little hamlet of Postcombe at about 
three o'clock in the morning There, apparently 
to ther surprise, they found a troop of horse, 
who mounted, and, after a slight skirmish, re- 
tired in good order, beating up the people, and 
giving the alarm to other pickets and outposts 
Thereupon, mstead of pushing forward to the 
two regiments at Wycombe, Rupert turned aside 
with his whole force of cavalry 
to Chinnor, where he slaugh- 
tered some fifty parliamenta- 
rians, and dragged away half 
naked at the horses’ sides about 
sixscore prisoners The sun 
now rose, and a party of the 
parliament's horse appeared on 
the side of the Beacon-hll It 
was led on by the patriot Hamp- 
den, who had slept that might 
at Watlington, in the neigh- 
bourhood, and who had vainly 


ki ay 
Bi, 
urged Essex the day before to i 


strengthen his line by calling qo 


in the remote pickets from Wy- 
combe, Postcombe, and Chin- 
nor On the first alarm of Ru- 
pert’s night irruption he de- 
spatched a trooper to the lord-general at Thame, 
advising him to detach a force of infantry and 


cavalry to Chiselhampton bridge, the only point 


at which the royalists could recross the Cherwell 


And, tlis done, Hampden instantly rode with a 
troop of Captain Sheffield’s horse, and some of 


Gunter’s dragoons, to keep the royahsts in play 
till the slow Essex should have time to come up 
or send his column to Chiselhampton bridge A 
sharp encounter presently took place on Chal- 
gtove-field among the standing corn The par- 
hamentarians were checked and thrown into con- 
fusion, and Major Gunter was slain Hampden, 
who expected every moment to see the head of 
Essex’s column, rode up to rally and support the 


disordered horse of Gunte1 , and, putting himself 


at the head of a squadron, he charged Rupert's 
right But as he was spuriing up to the roya- 
lists, he was struck in the shoulder with two 
carabine balls, which broke the bone and entered 
his body The reins fell from his disabled arm, 


and with his head bent 1n agony over his horse’s 


neck, he turned away from that fatal charge 


His frends then fell into disorder, and, looking 
in vain for the tardy Essex, they commenced a 


retreat, leaving many officers aud men dead on 
the field Rupert pushed on for Chiselhampton 
bndge There was no Esgex there, nor any troops 
of hissending The royalists recrossed the Cher- 
well, and hurned back with thei prisoners and 


booty to Oxford Meanwhile Hampden was seen 
Vou II 
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riding off the field before the action was quite 
over At first he moved in the direction of his 
father-in-law Simeon’s house at Pyrton, where 
he had in his youth married the first wife of his 
love, and whither he would fain have gone to die, 
but Rupert’s cavalry covered the plain in that 
direction, and so he turned his horse’s head and 
rode towards Thame Fainting with pain, he 
reached Thame, and was conducted to the house 





Hovuss aT THAME IN WHILH HAMPDEN DIED ! 


of one Ezekiel Browne The surgeons at first 
gave him hopes of life, but he felt himself that 
his hurts were mortal The pain of the wounds 
was excruciating, yet he almost 1mmediately oc- 
cupied himself in writing letters to the parlia- 
ment He again sent to head-quarters, earnestly 
to recommend the correction of those mitary 
errors to which he had fallen a sacmfice, to 1m- 
plore Essex to concentrate his army so as to cover 


London and set at defiance the fly mg incursions of 
Rupert's horse 


After nearly six days of suffer- 
ing, he felt that the weakness and decay of the 
body were prevailing over the strength of his 
soul, and he prepared to die hke a Christian 
He expired on the 24th of June, with a prayer 
upon his lips for his country, and was buried a 
few days after in the parish church of Hampden 
His gallant greencoats—one of the best regi- 
ments that as yet bore arms for the parlament 
—bare-headed, with their arms reversed, their 
drums and ensigns muffled, followed him to the 
giave, singing the 90th Psalm And when those 
hardy soldiers had seen the dust heaped upon 
him who had been the friend of all of them from 
their youth upwards, they returned chanting a 
more hopeful strain, calling upon the God of 


1 The house where the great English patriot breathed his last 
18 still pointed out at Thame, Oxfordshire It was formerly the 
Greyhound Inn, and has been somewhat altered 1 appearanese 
since the days of Hampden Other houses in the same place 
likewise claim the honour, but this acoording to the best authen 
ticated tradition, appears to have the justest title 
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their strength to plead their cause, to send out | cuous advantages in the field At the same time 


his light and truth, and prevent their soul from 
being disquieted' Never inthe memory of those 
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times had there been so general a consternation 
and sorrow at any one man’s death as that with 
which the tidings were received mn London, and 
by the friends of the par lament all over the land 

Other misfortunes came thick upon the parla 
ment On the 30th of June the Earl of New- 
castle entirely defeated Lord Fanfax and his son 
Sir Thomas, at Atherton Moor, wiule, in the 
meantime, he had opened a secret corresponden: e 
with the Hothams, who had conceived a great 
jealousy of the younger Fairfax The Hothams 
agreed to shut out the Fairfaxes, and to admit 
Newcastle, who was to garrison Hull for the hing 
But some members gained timely intelligence of 
this dangerous plot, seized the two Hothams, fet- 
tered and chained them, and put the Lord Fan- 
fax into the town. A few months after they 
were tried and convicted of high treason, and 
both father and son were executed on Tower-hill, 
at the beginning of January, 1644 

Olver Cromwell, marching at the head of 1000 
horse of his own raising, gained several consp1- 


1 Forty third Psalm 
4 No monument of any kind marks the resting-place of Hamp 


he put a new hfe into the dispirited levies of the 
parliament, and with their assistance he gained 
a brilhant victory near Grantham The parlia- 
ment was not so successful in the west, where Sir 
William Waller was defeated near Devizes And 
shortly after this Prince Rupert, who had many 
correspondents and friends within that town, 
fell upon Bristol with all his fury Nathamel 
Fiennes, the par hamentary governor, was a better 
debater in the house than military commander, 
and he sunrendered Bristol after a siege of only 
threedays For this he was afterwards sentenced 
by a counul of war to lose his hfe, but he was 
pardoned by the Earl of Essex Exete:, whither 
the queen had retired to be delivered of a daugh- 
ter, was strongly fortified, and the wild and hardy 
men of Cornwall! were furiously loyal The only 
strong place in the west which held out for the 
parliament was the city of Gloucester, wherein 
lay for some weeks the whole fortune of the war 
Tu her way from the north, the queen, binging 
very considerable reinforcements, among whom 
weie many Fiench and Walloons, had passed 
through Oxford, and spent some time there with 
her husband At this moment it was appre- 
hended that Charles would make another attempt 
upon the capital, and the Londoners set them- 
selves to work to fortify the city “The example 
of gentlemen of the best quality, kmghts and 
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ENTRANCE TO BristoL (Temple Street) 
J 8 Prout, from his drawing on the spot 


ladies, going out with drums beating and spades 
and mattocks in their hands to assist im the 


den, but tradition asserts tt to be close to the monument erected | work, put life into the drooping people,”* and m 


by him wn memory of his wife—a marble tablet between the 
windows on the south side of the chancel in Hampden Church, 
Bucks. 


an incredibly short space of tame entrenchments, 
3 May 
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twelve miles m circuit, were thrown up round 
London Upon this, Charles, metead of advan- 
cing into the south, struck away to the west, to 
lay mege to Gloucester Easex soon followed him 
to releve that mportant place, and, by an ad- 
murably conducted march, he got from Hounslow 
to Gloucester just in time to save that city 
Leaving a good garnson and all necessary sup- 
plies in Gloucester, Essex turned back to recover 
his positron in front of London This retrograde 
march was as well conducted as the advance had 
been, but, when he got near Newbury, he found 
the king strongly posted there, and drawn up to 
cut off his retreat A fierce battle 
was the consequence The parlia- 
mentarian horse was sharply han- 
dled and thrown into confusion, 
but their excellent foot restored 
the fortune of the day “For,” 
says Clarendon, “though the king’s 
horse made the enemy’s horse often 
give ground, yet their foot were so 
immoveable that little was gotten 
by the other” Night at last came 
on, and separated the combatants 
During the darkness the royalists 
removed their cannon and other 
eariiages to Donmington Castle, 
and having lodged them there, 
marched off towards Oxford In 
the morning Essex entered New- 
bury, whence he proceeded with 
out opposition to Reading = In 
the battle of Newbury, which was 
fought on the 20th of September, 
Essex’s men “ were full of mettle,” 
and the London recruits, the ap- 
prentices, the artisans, and the 
shopkeepers of London, paiticu- 
larly distinguished themselves! 
The parhamentarians lost some 
500 men and very few officers the 
king lost treble the number of men 
and many officers of rank, but the 
greatest loss of all was estimated 
to be that of the accomplished 
Lord F.lkland, then Charles’s secretary of state, 
who was struck with a musket ball, and died on 
the field, only three months after the death of his 
opponent, but once bosom friend, Hampden 


This young nobleman was too remarkable a 


person to be dismissed with a mere passing notice 


Lucius Carey, the second who bore the title of 


Lord Viscount Falkland, was born about the 


year 1610, and was the son of that Sir Robert | 
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Carey who posted to Edinburgh with such selfish 
haste to communicate the tidings of the death of 
Ehzabeth,’ for which James rewarded him with 
the Scottish title of nobility Even as if in boy- 
hood he had anticipated the shortness of his ca- 
reer, the youth of Lucius, Lord Falkland, was 
distinguished by precocious intellect and remark- 
able literary attainments, so that his beautiful 
mansion near Burford, within ten miles of Ox- 
ford, was a sort of college in mimature, from the 
learned men who frequented 1t, and the intellec- 
tual intercourse with which it was pervaded 
Here, also, he 13 said to have assisted Chilling- 
worth, who was his guest, in the 
composition of his distinguished 
wotkagainst Popery Rich, young, 
and unambitious, he would have 
preferred his beloved studious se- 
clusion, but when the pressure of 
events carried him into public life, 
he was distinguished by the moral 
force of his character and unim- 
peachable purity of his proceed- 
igs, so that he was regarded by 
both parties mm parhament with 
affection and reverence At first 
he sided with the oppositionists 
of Charles and Laud, but appre- 
hensive that the popular party 
aimed at nothing short of the sub- 
version of monarchy, he adopted 
the cause of the kmg, by whom he 
was appointed secretary of state 
It was a painful position for one 
who could aslhttlesympathize with 
the crooked policy and king-ciaft 
of Charles, as with the recklessness 
and licentiousness of the leading 
royalists, and even already he 
scoms to have regarded the cause 
as doomed, through the vices of 
its supporters and adherents Ac- 
cording to Clarendon, from the fii st 
entrance into this war, Falkland’s 
natural cheerfulness and yivacity 
grew clouded, and a kind of sad- 
ness and dejection of spimt stole upon him which 
he had never been used to He became sad, 
pale, and splenetic, neglecting his dress, shun- 
ning all recreation, and constantly exclaiming, 
“Peace! peace'” or declaring that the horrors 
of war and the desolation of the kingdom de- 
prived him of sleep and rest, and would shortly 
break his heart‘ Although holding no military 


2 See vol wu p 289 
3 From the statue by John Bell, in St Stephen's Hall, new 


1 May mentions that the two tram-bands of London were | Houses of Parliament 


often charged by both horse and foot, but stood to it wath un- 


daunted resolution Clarendon pays the aame compliment, 
stating that al! Eesex's foot behaved themselves admirably 


4 Clarendon, Hist There are some hittle traita in Whitelook's 
account of Lord Falkland’s death quite as touching as anything 
in the full, eloquent outpouring of Clarendon 
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commission, he took part in the active proceed- 
ings of the war, but, occupied with melancholy 
forebodings of the issue, whatever side might pre- 
vail, glory had neither the power to allure him 
onward, nor danger to turn him aside In prepar- 
ing fo. the battle of Newbury, a marked change 
in his demeanour was perceptible he resumed 
his former carefulness and neatness of attire, 
that, uf killed, his body might be found in be- 
coming trim, and on his fnends dissuading him 
from entering the field, as having no call to it, 
because he had no military office, he answered, 
“T am weary of the times, and foresee much 
misery to my country, and believe I shall be out 
of 1t ere night” He put himself into the front 
rank of Byron’s regiment, and was shot while 
advancing upon a hedge which the enemy had 
lined with musketeers “Thus fell that incom- 
parable young man in the four-and-thirtieth year 
of his age, having so much despatched the true 
business of hfe that the eldest rarely attain to 
that immense knowledge, and the youngest enter 
not into the world with more mnocency Who- 
soever leads such a life, needs be the less anxious 
upon how short warning itis taken from him” 
In the preceding year, when London seemed 
to be threatened by the king, the parliament 
had made certain applications for aid to the 
Scots, but 1¢ was not till the middle of the pre- 
sent year (1643) that those negotiations were 
pressed with any earnestness In the meantime 
Charles, by means of the Duke of Hamilton,’ 
had required, as the only thing he would ask of 
them, that his native subjects the Scots would not 
rebel But Hamilton had failed, and Mont1ose 
had again accused him and his brother, the Ear] 
of Lanark, of treason Charles hereupon had laid 
his hands upon Hamilton, but Lanark had the 
good fortune to escape After a time the duke 
was sent a close prisoner to the castle of Mount 
St Michael in Cornwall, his brother Lanark 
joined the English parliament, and assisted them 
in their difficult negotiations with the old Cove- 
nanters Those zealots insisted, asa preliminary, 
that the Enghsh parliament should take ther 
Covenant, and bind themselves to the preserva- 
tion of the king’s person, and to the reducing the 
doctrine and discipline of both churches to the 
“pattern of the best reformed,” which latter 
clause meant that the English were to adopt the 
Presbytenan Kirk of Scotland But by this time 
the Independents, who hated Piesbyterianism al- 
most as much as Arminianism and Prelacy, were 
becoming powerful as a party, and Harry Vane 
the younger, one of the chiefs of that sect, and 
one of the most adroit of men, was the negotia- 


1 Clarendon 
* The Marquis of Hamilton had been made a duke by Charles, 
at Oxford, in April of this year 
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tor at Edinburgh, charged with the settlement of 
the treaty Vane induced the Scots to agree to 
a simple League and Covenant, “im preservation 
of the laws of the land and liberty of the sub- 
ject” Charles sent down his commands to the 
Scots not to take this Covenant they humbly ad- 
vised him to take 1t himself The English par- 
hament sent down £100,000, and then the Scots 
prepared an army to march into England The 
Covenant was taken in London on the 25th of 
September, the day on which the Earl of Essex 
returned to London and received a vote of thanks 
from parliament From this date the original 
NATIONAL Covenant of the Scots comes to be 
known as the Sotemn LeacuE anp Covenant of 
the two kingdoms 

Long before the parliament had settled these 
arrangements for calling 1m the Scots, the king 
had been labouring to biing over the Insh, and 
to obtain for his own service the troops which 
the houses had sent toIreland The parliament, 
notwithstanding the troubles at home, had suc- 
ceeded in checking that mighty isurrection, 
which at one moment threatened the entire ex- 
pulsion of the English Badly armed, and scarcely 
organized at all, the native Irish had nowhere 
been able to stand in a regular battle against the 
Enghsh army They had been beaten from post 
to post, and the victors, animated by religious in- 
tolerance, and by the memory of the barbarities 
practised by the Papists at the commencement of 
the war, seldom o1 never gave quarter By aseries 
of manoeuvres, Charles had prevented the Earl 
of Leicester, appointed lord-heutenant with the 
approval of the English parliament, from going 
over to Ireland, and had placed the goveining 
power, on the part of the Protestant imterest 
there, m the hands of Ormond, a determined 
ioyalist Ormond, who hoped, when he had re- 
stored tianquillity in Ireland, to be able to assist 
his master in England with men and arms, en- 
tered into negotiations with the Catholics, who 
by this time had been made humble and reason- 
able in their demands by repeated defeats From 
the moment of his retiring to York, Charles had 
maintained an active correspondence with the 
confederated Irish Catholics, by means of the 
Lords Dillon, Taaffe, and Castlehaven, and one 
Cole, a doctor of the Sorbonne Towards the 
end of the year 1642, the confederated Catholics 
at Kilkenny transmitted a petition to the king, 
professing great loyalty, aud imploring him to 
appoint certain persons to hear what they had to 
propose, and what to offer for his service Or- 
mond recommended this petition to Charles, and 
in January, 1643, a commission was issued to 


——— Ormond, conformably to its prayer, and im the 


month of March commissioners, regularly ap- 
pointed by Ormond or the king, met the deputies 
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of the Catholics at Trim, and entered upon nego- 
tiations «©. At. this juncture, when envoys were 
continually passing to and from the king and the 
Insh, the queen arnved at York, and there, in 
her court, two extraordinary men, the Scottish 
Earl of Montrose and the Irish Ear! of Antrim, 
found themselves together Antrim, an unprin- 
eipled adventurer, had alternately served the 
king and the msurgents He was caught with 
the red hand in the province of Ulster, by the 
Scottish general Monro, and sent a prisoner to 
Dublin, but he had made his escape and got 
over to York Now, under the auspices of the 
queen, he concerted daring measmes with Mon- 
trose, and 1t was agreed between them that 
Montrose should excite the royalists to take up 
arms 1n different parts of Scotland, while Antrim 
should go over and raise an army of Insh Ca- 
tholics to make a descent upon the Scottish coast 

But, in addition to this last service, Antrim un- 
dertook to bribe and debauch General Monro 
and his Presbyterian army, and to induce them 
to make a simultaneous descent upon the English 
coast, and then join the king against the parha- 
ment But this scheme fell to the ground An- 
trim was again seized and thrown into prison by 
General Monro, and Montrose, who afterwards 
met with different success, found the Scottish 
royalists timid and lukewarm In the meantime 
the Marquis of Ormond had continued his ne- 
gotiations with the confederated Catholics at 
Kilkenny, and, after many impediments and de 

lays, a tiuce for a year was concluded on the 
15th of September, 1643' In the month of 
November following, Ormond shipped off five 
regiments to join the king These men had been 
raised or commissioned by the English parlia- 
ment, against which they now came to fight, but, 
during a bloody and demoralizing service, they 
had contracted the habits and feelings of mere 
soldiers of fortune, and Ormond had introduced 
into their ranks a very considerable number of 
native Irnsh The greater part of them, landing 
at Chester, enrolled themselves under Lord By- 
ron, the royalist governor of that city, whom 
they enabled to resume the offensive But, about 
six weeks after their arrival, Sir Thomas Fairfax 
fell upon them at Nantwich, and completely de- 
feated them Two hundred were killed, and 
i500 threw down their arms and were taken 
prisoners? The effect of the manceuvres in Ire- 
iand was in all respects detrimental to the royal 
cause As soon as the news of the treaty with 
the Papists at Kilkenny reached the Earl of 
Newcastle's army m the north, many of the men 
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2 There were also taken in this battle 120 women, many of 
whom had long knives, with which they are said to have dune 
much machief 
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threw down their arms, and refused to fight any 
longer for the king * 

At the close of the present year, 1643, the par- 
hament sustained a great loss in the death of 
Pym, who had been one of the most popular men 
of his day, and one of the most distinguished for 
ability, eloquence, and untirmg activity He died 
literally worn out by labour, and as poor as he 
was when he commenced his career The house 
voted a sum of money to pay his debts and bury 
him honourably in Westminster Abbey 

The national synod, for the purpose of set- 
thing the government and form of worship of the 
Church of England, met at Westminster in the 
month of July The assembly consisted of 121 
clergymen, and,gn imitation of the Scottish sys- 
tem, ten members of the House of Lords and 
twenty members of the House of Commons were 
joined with them as lay assessors On the 19th 
of July the Assembly of Divines, styling them- 
selves “divers ministers of Christ,” delivered a 
petition to both Housesof Parhament They said 
that 1t was evident that God’s heavy wrath was 
lying on the nation for its sma, and that they con- 
sidered it their duty, as watchmen for the good 
of the church and kingdom, to present certain 
earnest requests The first of these was for a 
public and extraordinary fast the second was, 
that the parhament would vouchsafe instantly to 
take into their most serious consideration how 
they might set up Christ more gloriously They 
prayed for the removing of the brutish ignorance 
and palpable darkness possessing the greatest 
part of the people in all places of the kmgdom 
They also called for the persecution of the va- 
rious sects classed under the general head of 
Independents Yet even in this assembly the 
Presbyterians were not without their opponents 
Some eight or ten of the members were Inde- 
pendents or othe: sectaries, about twenty were 
Episcopahans, and Selden and Whitelock, who 
were present among the twenty members of the 
House of Commons, who had all the same liberty 
with the divines to debate and give their votes, 
frequently resisted their doctrine as well as their 
general proceedings‘ The Independents, few as 
they were, pleaded for such a toleration as would 
include at least all those who held what were 
regarded as the doctrines of orthodox Protest- 
antism, and when they were defeated in their 
first attempt, they insisted that, whatever the es- 


tablished or dominant religion nught be, there 


3 Whitelock 

4 The Scottish ministers and political agents were exceedingly 
angry with Selden’s Oriental learning Balle says, ‘‘ This man 
Selden 1s the head of the Erastians , his glory is most in Jewish 
learning, he avows everywhere that the Jewish church and 
state were all one, and so in England 1t must be, the parhament 
being the church Selden is very insolent for his Oriental 
literature "—Letters 
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should be a provision for the toleration of those | mongrel parlament,’ as Charles himself con- 
who conscientiously dissented from it. Presbyte-| temptuously and ungratefully called 1t—met at 
rians might hold the livings and revenues which | Oxford on the 22d of January, 1644. It consisted 
had been held by the Armunians, but the secta-| of the members who had deserted the parlia- 
rians, they contended, ought to be allowed to| ment at Westminster, or had been disabled by 
support ministers of theirown But even this,| it Forty-three peers and 118 commoners were 
of a certainty, would not have been granted, but | all that gathered round the king According to 
for the rapid rise of Olver Cromwell and the | Whitelock, the peers at Westminster were more 
battle of Naseby numerous, while the commoners more than dou- 
ap 1644 The king had been for some time | bled those at Oxford The king told them that 
contemplating the expediency of | he had called them together to be witnesses of 

making a new parliament at Oxford, but he did | his actions and privy to his good intentions, and 
not resolve upon this measure until he was as-| that he hoped they would enable him to set all 
sured that his Oxford lords and commons would | things right, and place the crown above the reach 
be very submissive and altogether averse to forc- | and malice of those who had misled the people. 
ing him into a treaty of peace with the commons | Four days after—on January the 26th—the Ox- 
at Westminster This anti-parlament—“ the | ford parliament resolved, nemzne contradicente, 
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Oxrorn from the East, as at the period -—-From Hollars view 


that all such subjects of Scotland as had con- ment im which was, that they had been threat- 
sented to the present expedition into England ened and coerced when at Westminster by the 
had thereby denounced wai against the kingdom London populace They also voted levies of men 
of England, that all such of his majesty’s sub- and money for the king, but these could only be 
jects of England as did not resist the Scots should 1aised in those parts of the kingdom where the 
be treated as traitors and enemies to the state, royalists were indisputably the strongest About 
& On the morrow the lords and commons at | the middle of April Charles dismissed his “mon- 
Oxford drew up a declaration, that they were | grel parliament ”—for so, as before noticed, he 
there to prevent the further effusion of Christian | himself called 1t 

blood, that they and his majesty dered peace; Meanwhile the fortune of war was setting 
above all things and this was accompanied by | strongly against the royalists That tred sol- 
an overture for peace addressed to the Earl of | dier of fortune, old Leshe, who now rejoiced in 
Essex The profession thus made was a mere | the title of Earl of Leven, once more led a Scot- 
feint They described the parhament at West- | tish army across the Borders, and advanced with- 
minster as those by whom Essex was trusted | out opposition, or without delay, to the banks of 
Exsex told them that they must acknowledge the | the Tyne Newcastle, however, was this time 
two houses at Westminster as the true parlia- | well fortified, and, after an ineffectual summons, 
ment of England, and that he could not deliver | Lesle crossed the mver and marched upon Sun- 
their letter Charles then directed a letter “To | derland There he found himself opposed by 
the Lords and Commons of Parhament assem- | the Earl of Newcastle, who had taken up an ad- 
bled at Westminster” This address was unex- | vantageous posrtion The Scot took up as good 
ceptionable, but not so were the contents The | ground, resolving to remain on the defensive till 
two houses looked upon the king’s letter as an | the English parhamentarians of the north should 
insult A few days after, the two Westminster | form a junction with him But the Fairfaxes 
houses addressed a large declaration to the king- | were engaged elsewhere, and for some time Leshe 
dom, in which they denounced this Oxford pro- | was obliged to lie inactive between Sunderland 
posal of a treaty as “a Popish and Jesuitical | and Durham But the defeat of Lord Byron 
counsel” The lords and commons at Oxford 1s | with his Insh and Anglo-Imsh forced Newcas- 
sued a counter-declaration—the strongest argu- | tle to move off towards York, which was then 
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threatened by Lord Fairfax. Leslie followed, 
sorely harassed Newcastle's rear, and joined Lord 
Fairfax under the walls of York 

Charles was still lying at Oxford with about 
10,000 men <A combined attack which was made 
upon that place by Essex and Waller would have 
fully succeeded, but for the disagreement of those 
two generals, which allowed the king to escape 
by mght between the two armies, and to get to 
Worcester by forced marches Essex then turned 
to the west, leaving Waller to pursue the king 

Fourteen thousand men had been placed by 
parliament under the command of the Earl of 
Manchester and his lieutenant-general, Oliver 
Cromwell This division, which was regarded 
with pride and hope by at least all the Indepen- 
dents, was sent northward to co-operate with 
Lord Faufax and Leslie in the siege of York 
The two commanders were accompanied by the 
sagacious Sir Henry Vane, who was then ahke 
the bosom friend of Manchester and Cromwell 
When this force airived, York was completely 
invested Newcastle diew off his army towards 
the west, and Prince Rupert, resolute to raise the 
slege, advanced from Cheshire and Lancashire in 
great force, and jomed Newcastle The united 
royalist army in the north thus amounted to up- 
wards of 20,000 men The patlamentarian gen- 
erals and the Scots raised their siege in presence 
of such a force, and, on the last day of June, 
placed themselves in battle array on Marston 
Moor, about five miles to the south-west of the 
city Rupert threw troops and provisions into 
York, and then proposed giving a general battle 
Newcastle was of a different opinion, and the two 
royalists, as they had often done before, came 
to a violent altercation In the end, the Eng- 
lish nobleman told the proud German, that if he 
would fight, 1t would be upon his own responsi- 
bihty The parhamentarians evidently did not 
expect to be brought to action—for, after stay- 
ing a day on Marston Moor, they, early on the 
morning of the 2d of July, began to march off 
their foot and artillery and their Scottish allies 


towards Tadcaster, and they were in the disorder 


1 Ludlow 

2 “Of this battle, the bloodsest of the whole war, I must leave 
the reader details in the sources indicated below , or to imagine 
1t in general the most enormous hurly burly of fire and smoke, 
and steel lashings, and death tumult, ever seen in those regions 
the end of which, about ten at might, was, ‘Four thousand one 
hundred and fifty bodies’ to be bumed, and total ruin to the 
king s affairs in those northern parts 

“The armies were not completely drawn up till after five in 
the evening, there was a ditch between them , they stood facing 
one another, motionless, except the exchange of a few cannon 
shets, for an hour and half Neweastie thought there would be 
no fighting till the morrow, and kad retired to his carrsage for 
the night. There 1s some shadow of surmue that the stray 
eannon-shot, which proved fatal to Oliver's nephew, did also, 
rousing Oliver’s humour to the charging point, bring on the 
general battle ‘The Prince of Plunderers, invinmbie hitherto, 
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of this movement when old Leslie, in the van, 
received news that Rupert had fallen upon the 
rear that was still on the moor The trumpet 
sounded a halt along the whole line of march, 
and the Scots, the English foot, and the artil- 
lery turned about, endeavouring to get the best 
ground on the moor, and prevent Rupert from 
outflanking them It was three o'clock m the 
afternoon before these preludes were finished 
Then the prince gave his word, “God and the 
king,” and the other party gave theirs, “God with 
us,” after which they shot at one or another with 
ther great guns, but not very fiercely or effec- 
tually This lasted till about five o’clock, when 
there was a general silence through both armies, 
each expecting which would begin the charge 
In this posture “they continued a considerable 
time, so that 1t was believed there would be no 
action that mght, but, about seven o'clock im the 
evening, the parliament's generals resolved to fall 
on, and the Earl of Manchester's foot and some 
of the Scots ran to the ditch or drain in their 
front, made their way over it, and gave a amant 
charge Thuis attack of infantry led to two grand 
charges of cavalry The mght wing of the par- 
hamentarians, where Scots were mixed with Eng- 
lish, was almost totally routed But,at the same 
time, the left wing of the parliamentarians, where 
Cromwell charged with his excellent horse—his 
“Jronsides”—-was completely successful “Still 
both sides eagerly contended for victory, which, 
after an obstinate dispute, was obtained by Crom- 
well’s brigade, the enemy’s nght wing being to- 
tally routed and flying, as the parlament’s had 
done before, our horse pursuing and killing many 
of them 1n their flight” At ten o’clock at night 
the victory was completed by charges of the re- 
serves of Oliver Cromwell's brngade, backed by 
General David Leshe Rupert fied headlong with 
his broken and disordered cavalry, his nfantry 
threw down their arms to run the faster, all his 
artillery, ammunition, and baggage fell into the 
hands of the narliamentarians, who followed with 
great slaughter to within a mule of York, and 
then slept on the ground on Marston Moor? 


here first tasted the steel of Oliver's Ironsides, and did not in 


the least hke it ‘The Socota delivered their fire with such oon- 
stancy and swiftness, 1¢ was as if the whole air had become an 
element of fire, 1n the ancient summer gloaming there "—Car 
lyle, Cromwell s Letters and Speechen, vol 1 p 249 

‘‘There had bean, from the very commencement of the war, 
all that distraction im the kimgs counsels at Oxford, and all 
those bickerings and heart burnings among his adherents, which 
naturally belong to men embarked 1n a dangerous cause, with 
different motives and different views The mulitary mem, some 
of whom had served wrth the Swedes in Germany, acknowledged 
no laws but those of war, and could not understand that, either 
in annoying the enemy or providing for themselves, they were 
to acknowledge any restraints of the civil power The lawyers, 
on the other hand, and the whole constitutional party, laboured 
to keep up in the midst of arms, the appearances st least of 
legal justice, and that favounte maxim of Englishmen, the 
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On the morrow, Prince Rupert drew off from 
York a few troops of horse, and galloped in all 
haste to Boroughbridge, where he was jJomed 
by Colonel Clavering On the morning of the 
4th of July the parliamentary army again sat 
down before York, and summoned the garrison 
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to surrender at discretion Articles of surrender 
were agreed upon on the 15th, and on the 16th 
the parliamentarians marched into York, and 
the royalists marched out of it, with colours 
flying and drums beating, according to stipula- 
tion ' 





CHAPTER XV.—CIVIL AND MILITARY HISTORY —a.p. 1644—1646. 


CHARLES I 


The parliamentary forces closely pressed by the king—They are reduced to great difficulties—Their retreat—Second 
engagement at Newbury—The king obliged to retreat—Quarrel between Cromwell and the Earl of Manchester 
—-Dishke between the Presbyterians and the Independents—The Independents seek the command of the 
army—Cromwell’s proposal to continue the war with greater vigour—The ‘‘Self denying Ordinance” —Fairfax 
appointed commander of the parliamentary army—Changes produced by the ‘‘Self denying Ordinance”—The 
Independents successful— Proceedings against Archbishop Laud—His impeachment and trial—His sentence 
and execution—The Scots propose a peaceful negotiation with Charles—Commuissioners appointed for the 
purpose—Their uncourteous reception from the king—He sends his proporitions to the English parliament 
without an address—He refuses to recognize the house as a parlhiament—Unsatisfactory close of the treaty— 
War of skirmishes and surprises—State of the parliamentary army—Cromwell’s comimismon froin the par- 
hament—He 1s appointed their heutenant-general—Battle of Naseby—Total defeat of the royalista—The 
king’s cabinet of letters falls into the hands of the parliament—Their publication, and 1ts effects—Despondency 
of Charles, and hopelessness of his affairs—Career of the Marquis of Montrose in Scotland—Hus victories at 
Tippermuir and the Bridge of Dee—His capture of Aberdeen—His invasion of Argyleshire—He defeata the 
Earl of Argyle at Inverlochy—His victory at Aldearn—Progress of the Covenanting army of the Scots in Eng- 
land—They keep the king 1n check—Victory of Montrose at Kilsyth—Unsuccessful attempts of Charles to 
join him—Charles defeated at Rowton Heath—Montrose defeated at Philiphaugh—Perplexity of Charles— 
His quarrel with his nephew, Prince Rupert—He escapes to Oxford—Breach widened between the Presby- 
terians and Independents—The king attempts to negotiate with the contending parties—His application to 
the Scots—Increase of his difficulties and disasters—He 1s compelled to flee from Oxford—His applications to 


the Scottish army—He repairs to 1t for protection 


Ba@ iHE battle of Marston Moor gave 
$20) parliament the command of the en- 
tire north, where the Scots soon 
stormed the town of Newcastle 
But, im the west, Essex was get- 
ting into a position which eventu- 
led to a humiliating reverse The lord-gene- 
ral, after the frustrated attempt upon the king 
at York, had marched through the western coun- 
ties with the confident hope of reducing them all 
The queen, who had just got up from her con- 
finement in the city of Exeter, asked him for a 
safe-conduct to Bath or Bnstol Essex offered 
her a safe-conduct to London, she preferred mak- 
ing her way to Falmouth and sailing back to 
France, which she did upon Sunday the 14th of 
July ‘Her majesty landed safely at Brest in 








supremacy of civil over military authority, rather more strictly 
perhaps than the nature of their actual circumstances would 
admit At the head of the former party stood the kings two 
nephews, Rupert and Maurice, the younger sons of the late un- 
fortunate elector palatine, soldiers of fortune (as we may truly 
call them), of rude and imperious characters, avowedly despis- 
ing the counci) and the common law, and supported by Charles, 
with all his injudiciousness and incapacity for affairs, against 


France, and resided in that her native kingdom 
from henceforth, till after the restoration of the 
royal famly”? The Lord-general Essex mean- 
while kept advancing into the west, ignorant of 
the storm that was gathering in hisrear Blake, 
who was afterwards to distinguish himself in a 
larger theatre and op a different element, was 
besieged by Prince Maurice in the unimportant 
town of Lyme-Regis, which he made tenable, and 
put in fighting order hkeaship Maurice raised 
the siege on the approach of Essex, who within 
three weeks occupied Taunton, Tiverton, Wey- 
mouth, and Bridport But the king, who had 
given Waller the slip at Copredy bridge, and 
who had reinforced his army, was now in full 
march after him, and driving him into a corner 
—the narrow extremity of Cornwall— where the 





the greatest men of the kingdom Another very powerful and 
obnoxious faction was that of the Catholics, proud of their ser- 
vices and sacrifices, confident in the queens protection, and 
looking at least to a full toleration, as their just reward They 
were the natural enemies of peace, and little leas hated at Ox- 
furd than at Westminster "—Hallam, Const Hist , vol ib p 169 
1 Rushworth Clarendon Ludlow Newcastle's Life, by his 


duchess , Coke. 2 Rushworth 


CROMWELL AT THE BATTLE OF MARSTON 
MOOR 


One of the most notable engagements during the great Civil 
War took place on Marston Moor, near York The forces of the 
Parliament were besieginys tHa¥ city when they were suddenly 
confronted by the forces of the king under Prince Rupert At 
once the besiegers drew off and put themselves 1n order of battle 
with a large ditch ontofthem After a night spent anxiously 
by both armies the conflict began Cromwell was in command 
of the left wing of the parliamentary forces, and with him were 
three regiments of Scots horse under David Leshe This divi- 
sionwas repeatedly charged by Prince Rupert’s best troops, and 
“they stood at the sword’s point a pretty while, hacking at one 
another, but at last Cromwell brake through them, scattering 
them hike a littl dust” J ¢hzs strugele Cromwell was wounded, 
but in spite of this he led a charge against Goring’s division 
which was completely successful Ultimately the Royalists were 
routed, chiefly by the cavalry charges of Cromwell, and as a 
result of this victory York opened her gates, while a large part 
of the North of England submitted to the authority of the 
Parliament 
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fierce natives, except 1m the sea-ports and trad- 
ing towns, were exceedingly hostile to the par- 
hament Pnnce Maurice also jomed his forces 
to the king’s, and a strong hope was entertained 
of destroying the whole of the parliamentarian 
army m the west If Essex had given the king 
battle on his first making his appearance, and 
before he was joined by the bands of west coun- 
try royalists, his chance would have been a good 
one, but he, on his side, expected to be joined 
by Middleton, perhaps by Waller, and so lay 
doing nothing, and allowing his men to be cooped 
up between Liskeard and the sea Then Sir 
Richard Grenville came up with a wild force of 
Cornwall levies, and cut off some of the parlia- 
mentalian foraging parties Captam Edward 
Brett arrived with the queen’s body-guard, which 
she had left behind her when embarking for 
France Other corps gathered at other points, 
and all supplies of forage and provisions were 
soon cut off ‘In this posture both armies lay 
still without any notable action for the space of 
eight or ten days when the king, seeing no better 
fruit from all that was hitherto done, resolved to 
draw his whole army together, and to make hisown 
quarters yet much nearer”' Charles therefore 
drew closer the toils in which he held the army 
of Essex, he drove them from a msing ground 
called Beacon-hill, and immediately caused a 
square work to be there raised, and a battery 
made which shot into their quarters with a plung- 
ing fire And then Gormg was sent with the 
greatest part of the royal hoise, and 1500 foot, a 
little westward to St Blaze, to drive the enemy 
yet close: together The dashing, daring Goring, 
the bloodiest hand that waved a sword in these 
civil wars, executed the commission with entire 
success, and the parliamentarians weie reduced 
to that small strip of land which hes between the 
river of Foy, or Fowey, and that of St Blaze, 
which was not above two miles m breadth, and 
little more in length, and which had already 
been eaten bare by the cavalry At length, the 
state of the army being desperate, and famine 
staring them 1n the face, 1t was determimed that 
Sir Wilham Balfour should try and break through 
the king’s lines with all the horse, and that then 
Essex should endeavour to embark the foot at 
Fowey, and escape by sea A Frenchman, who 
deserted from the parliamentarians, went over 
by night and acquainted the king with these two 
desperate plans Warning was sent to Goring 
and all the royal horse, and further orders were 
given or 1enewed for breaking down the bridges, 
and cutting down the trees to obstruct the pas- 
sage “The effect of all this providence,” says 
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as the enemy could wish, and about three in the 
morning, the whole body of the horse passed 
with great silence between the armies, and within 
pistol-shot without so much as one musket dis- 
charged atthem At the break of day, the horse 
were discovered marching over the heath, be- 
yond the reach of the foot, and there was only 
at hand the Earl of Cleveland’s brigade, the body 
of the king’s horse being at a greater distance 

The notice and orders came to Goring, 
when he was in one of his jovial exercises, which 
he received with mirth, and slightimg those who 
sent them, as men who took alarms too warmly, 
and he continued his delights till all the enemy’s 
horse were passed through his quarters, nor did 
then pursue them,in any time” Having stayed 
to see the full success of Sur Wilham Balfour's 
movement, which saved the most valuable part 
of the army, Essex fought his way to the shore 
near the mouth of the Fowey, and there, with 
his friend the Lord Roberts and with many of 
his officers, he embarked on board a ship and 
sailed away to Plymouth on the Ist of September, 
leaving his foot, cannon, and ammunition to the 
care of the gallant and faithful Skippon, who 
had nothing left for it but to make the best 
capitulation he could The king had offered 
good terms of surrender On the evening of the 
2d of September the common men laid down 
their arms (the officers retammmng their swords), 
delivered up their cannon and ammunition, and 
were conducted towards the posts of their army 
at Poole and Portsmouth They had been pro- 
mused the safe possession of whatever money and 
goods belonged to them, but before they were 
quit of the royalist escorts they were stripped 
even of their clothes ” 

If Charles had remained in Cornwall he would 
soon have been cooped up in histurn He pre- 
ferred marching off in great triumph into Devon- 
shire, and, after resting a short time in that 
plentiful country, he pushed forward for Oxford, 
in the hope of recovering his old quarters with- 
out a battle But in the meantime the forces 
of Essex, Manchester, Waller, and Cromwell 
weie concentrated near Newbury, and, on reach- 
ing that spot where he had been so fatally en- 
gaged the preceding year, the king, who got pos- 
session of the town, and who had many other 
advantages, found himself obliged to consent to 
a general action On this occasion no great hon- 
our was gained by any of the parliament gene- 
rals, except Oliver Cromwell Some sharp skir- 
mishing began on the afternoon of the 26th of 





2 Clarendon Rushworth Ludlow The last writer says, “The 


Clarendon, “was not such as was reasonably to | parlament soon caused them to be armed and clothed again, 


be expected The mght grew dark and misty, 


1 Clarendon, Hist 


and, the horse having forced their way as before mentioned, the 
army was speedily recruited, scarce a man having taken arms 
| on the other side " 
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October On the morrow morning (1t was a Sab- 
bath morn) Manchester renewed the attack far 
more vigorously, his men going on to the charge 
“snging of psalms,” as was usual with them. 
The affairs were prolonged till might, when the 
king, fearmmg that before thé next morning he 
might be compassed round, threw his artillery 
into Donnington Castle, and stole away towards 
Oxford As soon as his evasion was known, 
Cromwell proposed following him up with the 
whole of the horse, but this was opposed by the 
Earl of Manchester Twelve days after this in- 
decisive second battle of Newbury, the king was 
allowed to return to Donnington Castle, close 
above the town, and, in the face of the parlia- 
ment’s army, to carry off the artillery, which he 
had deposited in that castle’ Cromwell and his 
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DONNINGION CASTLE —From a drawing by Buck 


friends now began to murmur It may, or it 
may not be, that this was part of a regular plan 
concerted long before by the Independents for 
getting the command of the army wholly out of 
the bands of the aristocracy and into their own, 


mn order to make it the instrument for achieving 


a thorough revolution, but 1t must nevertheless 
be confessed that the conduct of the parliament's 
generals was calculated to provoke suspicions 
The House of Commons was so much dissatisfied 


at this last business of Donnington Castle, that 


they ordered an inquiry, and then Ciomwell ex- 
hibited a formal charge of backwardness and 
neglect against the Karl of Manchester 


long narrative sent up to the House of Lords 
He declared that he had done the best that could 


be done in the second battle of Newbury “But,” 
continued Manchester, “where the horse were 
that Lieutenant- general Cromwell commanded 





1 Rushworth, Whitelock Ludlow Clarendon Warwwk 
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nobleman justified his conduct as a general, in a 
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on that day, I have as yet had no certain ac- 
count.” But, not satisfied with this recrimmmation, 
the Earl of Manchester delivered to the lords 
another paper, which was meant to consume 
Cromwell in the flames of Presbyterian wrath, 
by accusing him of a fixed design against the 
aristocracy and the Church of Christ 

The Earl of Essex was far more bitter againat 
Cromwell than Manchester could be, for the lat- 
ter nobleman’s temper was naturally amiable 
and generous The great Presbyterian general- 
in-chief went down to the House of Lords on the 
day appointed for reading Manchester's narra- 
tive He had not been there since his return 
from Cornwall, but he continued to attend mn 
his seat while this business was discussing, and 
at the same time he opened private conaultations 
in his own house upon the 
delicate question of the expe- 
diency and safety of proceeding 
against Cromwell as an “ in- 
cendiary” between the two na- 
tions of England and Seotland 
The managers of these debates 
at Exsex House were the Scot- 
tish commissioneis, Hollis, Sir 
John Meyrick, Sir Philip Sta- 
pleton, and othe: Presbyterian 
chiefs, who were alike anxious. 
for the preservation of monar- 
chic and aristocratic institu- 
tions, and for the establishment 
of one sole and exclusive form 
of worship, chuich government, 
doctime, and disaipline Many 
bitte: things weie said against 
Ciomwell as the enemy of Pres- 
byterianism and the friend and 
champion of libeity of consuence The Lord- 
chancellor of Scotland declared Oliver to be an 
incendiary “between the twa nations” But his 
great and rising power, lus vast popularity in the 
army, and lus very considerable influence in both 
Houses of Parliament were acknowledged, not 
without fear and trembling, and in the end the 
conclave at Essex House resolved to attempt 
nothing against the general for the present ? 

But now, while the Scottish commussioners, 
and Essex, and Hollis, and the others that loved 
Presbyterianism, were plotting at midnight, and 
devising all kinds of means to drive Cromwell 
into the toila—that wonderful person, who had 
no pretension whatever either to the innocency 
of the dove or the meekness of the lamb, was 
planning, with infinitely better success, how he 
might break the neck of the Presbyterian oli- 
garchy, and get the command of the army out of 
the hands of a set of men, who, as the majority 


® Whitelock, Memorials 





of the nation now certainly believed, were in no 
haste to finish this desolating war For some 
tame he and his fmend Sur Harry Vane had been 
almost constantly closeted together Compared 
with either of these men, the Manchesters, the 
Essexes, the Hollises, were untellectually babies, 
and then Cromwell and Vane had the assistance 
of the deep, inscrutable, and most sagacious St. 
John The effect of their deliberatsons was made 
manifest on the 9th of December, when (military 
operations having been suspended, and both ar- 
mies having gone into winter-quarters) the com- 
mons went nto a committee of the whole house to 
take imto consideration the sad condition of the 
kingdom 1n reference to 1ts grievances by the bur- 
den of the war ‘There was a general silence,’ 
says Whitelock, “for a good space of time, many 
looking upon one another to see who would break 
the ice and speak first on so tender and sharp a 
point.” At last Cromwell stood up and said 

“Tt 1s now time to speak or for ever to hold the 
tongue the important occasion being no less than 
to save a nation out of a bleeding, nay, almost 
dying condition, which the long continuance of 
the wa hath already brought it mto, so that, 
without a more speedy, vigorous, and effectual 
prosecution of the war, casting off all lingering 
proceedings, like soldiers of fortune beyond sea, 
to spin out a war, we shall make the kingdom 
weary of us, and hate the name of a parliament 
Fo. what do the enemy say? Nay, what domany 
say that were friends at the beginning of the par- 
hament? Even this—that the members of both 
houseg have got yreat places and commands, and 
the sword into their hands, and, what by interest 
in parliament and what by power in the army, 
will perpetually continue themselves in grandeur 
This thav I speak here to our own faces 1s but 
what others do utter abroad behind our backs ” 
He said that he would not reflect upon the pri- 
vate conduct or military character of any man, 
that he knew how difficult it was to avoid error 
in war, that he must acknowledge himself to 
have been guilty of some over-mghts, but that 
he must recommend parhament to put the army 
into another method, and enable it to prosecute 
the war with vigour ‘And I hope,” he contin- 
ued, “‘ we have such true English hearts, and 
zealous affections towards the general weal of 
our mother-country, as no members of either 
house will scruple to deny themselves and ther 
own private interests for the public good, nor 
account it to be a dishonour done to them, what- 
ever the parliament shall resolve upon in this 
weighty matter” Another member, whose name 
ought to have been preserved, followed Crem- 
well, very eloquently recommending an active 
prosecution of the war and a change of comman- 
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exclude all members of parhament, whether of 
the House of Lords or House of Commons, from 
commands and offices, was Mr Zouch Tate, who 
moved for the bringing 1m of the ordinance to that 
effect, which was afterwards so celebrated under 
the name of the “Self-denyimg Ordinance” Zouch 
Tate was seconded by Vane, and the unexpected 
motion was carried The Ordinance was 1eported 
two days after, on the 11th of December, when a 
solemn day of fast was appointed for imploring 
a blessing on the intended new model of the army 

The bill was read a third tame on the 19th of 
December, and on the 21st the commons sent 1t 
up to the lords There it met with many delays 
and much opposition On the 30th of December 
the consideratiog, of 1t was submitted to a com- 
nuttee of eight lords, four of whom were per- 
sons moat interested in opposing the O1.dmance— 
namely,the Earls of Essex, Manchester, Warwick, 
and Denbigh This committee drew up a paper 
representing that the bill would deprive the peers 
of that honour which in all ages had been given 
to them They added, that the Self -denyimng 
Ordinance was by no means equal in its opera- 
tion to lords and commons, since, though some 
of the gentry and commons were comprehended 
in 1t as sitting members of parhament, yet the 
rest were left free to serve either m civil ofhces 
or in the field, whereas the Ordinance would oper- 
ate as a disqualification of the whole hereditary 
nobility of England Upon this the commons, 
who twice before had sent up urgent messages, 
appointed a committee to prepare reasons to sa- 
tasfy their lordships, and on the 13th of January, 
1645, the whole house, with the speaker at their 
head, went up to the lords about the same busi- 
ness But the lords, that same day, finished de- 
bating, and rejected the Ordinance In the mean- 
time the commons went on forming the new model 
of the army, which they agreed should consist im 
the whole of 21,000 effective men—namely, 6000 
horse, 1000 dragoons, and 14,000 foot. Nor did 
they stop here, for, on the 21st of January, eight 
days after the lords had rejected the Self-denying 
Ordinance, the commons proceeded to nominate 
the chief commanders of the new-modelled army 

Sor Thomas Fairfax was named general-in-chief 
in lieu of Essex, Skippon, who had begun by 
commanding the train-bands of the city of Lon- 
don, was made major-general, and the post of 
heutenant-general was purposely and artfully 
left vacant On the 28th of January, having 
completed the ordinance for rarsing and main- 
taining the army under the supreme command 
of Sir Thomas Fairfax, the commons sent it up to 
the lords, who, on the 4th of February, returned 
rt passed, but not without additions and altera- 
tions Against some of these alterations, which 


ders But the first that proposed expressly to | were calculated to give a new edge to Presbyte- 
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rian intolerance, the commons remonstrated, and 
they were finally given up by the lords. 

On the 24th of March the commons resumed 
the debate on the Self-denying Ordinance, and 
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consented to several material alterations The bill 
now discharged the present officers from their 
commands, without disqualifying them for the 
future, and for ever, as was at first proposed 
The measure, in short, was made to assume a 
temporary character, to look hke an extraordin- 
ary arrangement made necessary by the extra- 
ordinary circumstances of the times Exceptions 
were also voted, as in the first Self-denying Ord- 
nance, in favour of the commissioners of the great 
seal, the commissioners of the admiralty and 
navy, and of the revenue, who, though all mem- 
bers either of the lords or commons, were to re- 
main in office The bill, in this state, was sent 
to the upper house on the 3lst of March On 
the 2d of April the Lord-general Essex, the Earl 
of Manchester, and the Earl of Denbigh, in the 
House of Peers, voluntarily offered to surrender 
their commuissions This offer was accepted and 
approved of by the house, and on the following 
day, the 3d of April, the Self-denying Ordinance 
was freely passed by the peers Some things 
that unmediately preceded this tardy consent of 
the lords are full of significance They were ex- 
preasly calculated for the purpose of wringing 
consent from the aristocracy by intimidation, the 
commons all the while expressing the greatest 
tenderness foi the lords, and declaring that they 
“disclaimed and abhorred” any attempt “to un- 
dermune their lordships’ privileges ” 

On the same 3d day of April, on which the 
Jords passed the Self- denying Ordinance, Sir 
Thomas Fairfax went from London to Windsor, 
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which he had appointed his head-quarters, hav- 
Ing previously, as commander-in-chief, summoned 
all his officers and soldiers to rendezvous there 
by the 7th of Apnl He continued at Windsor 
tall the end of the month, diligently employed in 
remodelling the army ODalbier, that soldier of 
fortune, who had repeatedly given timid counsel 
to the Earl of Essex, stood off for some time with 
eight troops of horse, as 1f balancing between 
Oxford and Windsor, but at last he went to the 
latter place and submitted to the parhament 
Thus the parliament was secured ,—thus “ the 
Independents cut the grass under the Presby- 
terians’ feet ”! 

Before following Fairfax to the field, we must 
take up certain matters which reflect disgrace on 
the parhament The synod of divines still con- 
tinued to sit, although prevented by parliament 
from arrogating to itself any legislative or judi- 
cial authority, but if they did not of themselves 
send their old enemy, the Archbishop of Cantei- 
bury, to a bloody grave, they certainly promoted 
with heart and soul that execution, which could 
hardly have taken place but for their vehement 
hatred “As yet,” says Sir Phihp Warwick, 
“the Scots and Presbyterian party seem to be 
the ruling interest im the two houses, and the 
Scotch Covenant to be the idol, and im order to 
get this form of church service allowed by the 
king, Archbishop Laud must be taken out of the 
way” The republican Ludlow says that 1t was 
expressly for the encouragement of the Scots, 
that the lords and commons sentenced and caused 
execution to be done upon William Laud, their 
capital enemy, but 1t does not appear that the 
Scots either were, o: possibly could be, more 
eager for the old man’s death than were the Eng 
lish Presbyteiians 

Diseased, helpless, apparently almost friend- 
less, the summus pontifex of former days nught 
have lain forgotten in the Tower, and wound up 
the story of his days in that dismal place, but 
a dispute about church hvings forced him into 
notice, and precipitated his end The lords re- 
maining with the parhament claimed the right 
of nominating to the benefices that fell vacant, 
and still pretending to respect the archiepiscopal 
functions of the captive, they called upon Laud 
to collate the clergymen of their choice The 
king, careless of the old man’s safety, commanded 
him not to obey the lords, and Laud loyally 
bowed to this order In the month of Apmil, 
1643, the lords issued a peremptory order, Laud 
tried to excuse himself again, then the commons 
received an acceptable message from the lords to 
proceed with the charges already laid against 
him, and expedite his tnal The commons ap- 
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lect and prepare evidence—Prynne, who had 
been so barbarously treated by the prisoner On 
the 23d of October, 1643, ten new articles of 1m- 
peachment were added by Prynne to the fourteen 
already on record A disposition was shown to 
precipitate proceedings, and to deprive the arch- 
bishop of the means of making his defence, but 
it was not until the 12th of March, 1644, that 
the trial was really begun Serjeant Wild opened 
the accusation 1n a speech of great length, some 
abilhty, and no charity He charged the sick 
and tottering priest with all manner of tyran- 
nies and crimes, both political and religious, 
he charged him with “high treason, treason 1n 
all and every part, treason in the highest pitch 
and altitude,” laying upon him the blame of all 
the illegal proceedings 1n the Star Chamber, High 
Commission Court, and other courts When the 
serjyeant had done, the fallen archbishop desired 
permission to speak afew words, to wipe off that 
dirt that had been cast upon him_ These few 
words were 1n fact, an eloquent and most skilful 
oration, which he delivered from a written paper 
he held in hishand Seventeen whole days were 
spent in producing and commenting on the evi- 
dence, and then the archbishop requested that 
he might have liberty to make a general 1ecapi- 
tulation of his defence before the lords, which 
was granted On the 2d of September, 1644, 
Laud delivered his general recapitulation to the 
lords The proceedings 1n that house weie ex- 
tended through more than a month On the 
11th of October Laud’s counsel spoke on the 
point of law, maintaining that not one of the of- 
fences alleged against him, nor all those offences 
accumulated, amounted to that most capital crime 
of high treason A few days after this, the com- 
mons, apparently doubting the lords, resolved 
to give up their impeachment as they had done 
in Strafford’s case, and pass an ordinance of at- 
tamder On the 2d of November, after the se- 
cond reading of this ordinance, the commons 
brought the prisoner to the bar of their own 
house There Mi: Samuel Brown, 1m the arch- 
bishop’s presence, repeated the sum of the evi- 
dence given 1n before the lords, and when Brown 
sat down, the commons ordered the prisoner to 
make his answer mvd voce and at once Laud, 
sinking under the weight of years and infirmi- 
ties, prayed that he might have some convenient 
tame allowed him, in respect of the tedious length 
and weight of the charge, and the house at last, 
and not without difficulty, allowed him eight 
days Onthe 11th of November the prisoner 
was brought again to the bar of the commons, 
where he spoke for some hours in his own de- 
fence, and where Mr Samuel Brown replied in 
his presence Then Laud was sent back to the 
Tower, and (on the same day) the house passed 
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the ordinance of attainder for high treason, with 
only one dissenting voice On the 16th of Nov- 
ember they transmitted this bill to the house of 
peers It 18 quite evident, from the several at- 
tempts they made to gain time, that the lords, 
though afraid of breaking with the other house, 
were averse to the execution, but at last—on the 
4th of January, 1645—they, in a very thin house, 
passed the bill of attainder A pardon granted 
by the king was overruled and rejected, and on 
the morning of the 16th of January, Laud was 
conveyed from the Tower, where he had been 
confined more than three years, to the block upon 
Tower-hill Upon the scaffold he delivered a 
long speech, which he had written out in the 
Tower, and in which he endeavoured to excuse 
himself from all the matters charged against him 
He died with great courage and composure, and 
hke one upheld by the conviction that he had 
always acted conscientiously and done all things 
for the best ' 

The Scots, whose country had at length been 
made the scene of civil war by the daring Mar- 
quis of Montrose, recommended a new treaty of 
peace with the king, and as early as the month 
of November of the preceding year (1644), pro- 
positions running in the name of both kingdoms 
were drawn up by Johnston of Wanston The 
parliament sent to Oxford for a safe-conduct for 
the commissioners they had appointed to carry 
these propositions to the king, namely, the Earl 
of Denbigh, the Lord Maynard, Mr Pierpoint, 
Mr Holhs, Mr Whitelock, and the Lord Wen- 
man (English), and the Lord Maitland,Sun Charles 
Erskine, and Mr Bartlay (Scotch) Prince Ru- 
pert sent the safe-conduct under the hand and 
seal of the king, who did not notice them as 
members of parliament, but merely as private 
gentlemen Charles or his officers most unwisely 
kept these noblemen and gentlemen for some 
hours outside the gates of Oxford, in the wet and 
cold, and when they were admitted into the 
town, they were escorted hke pmsoners by a 
troop of horse, and lodged in a very mean inn? 
The Earl of Dentngh read the propositions for 
peace “ Have you power to treat?” said Charles 
The commissioners replied, “No, but we are to 
receive your majesty’s answei 1n writing” “Then,” 
replied the king, “a letter-carner might have 
done as much as you” ‘“T suppose,” said the 
Earl of Denbigh, “ your majesty looks upon us as 
persons of another condition than letter-carriers ” 
“T know your condition,” replied the king, “ but 
I say that your commission gives you power to 
do no more than a letter-carrier might have done” 

1 Rushworth Whitelock May Heylin Clarendon Lingard 
Laud’s Troubles Prynne, Canterbury's Doom Journals 
? Rushworth says, ‘His majesty received them very oblig 


ingly on the next day, and gave to every one his hand to kiss, but 
seemed more to alight the Scots commusnoners than any of the rest ” 
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In the evenmg the loyal Earl of Lindsay, who 
was sick in his bed, invited Holhs and White- 
lock to visit him These two :mportant mem- 
bers of the House of Commons had not been 
@ quarter of an hour 1n the earl’s chamber when 
the king and Prince Rupert, with several per- 
sons of prime quality, entered, and the king 
not only saluted them very obligmngly, but alao 
began to discourse with them The evident in- 
tention of the king was to win over Hollis and 
Whitelock He applauded them for the desire 
of peace which they had manifested, he flattered 
their vanity by asking their advice, but they 
saw that he had no intention of following 1t, and 
his experiment upon them completely failed 
Upon this, Charles made an end of the useless 
parade of compliment and cajolery’ On the 27th 
of November he sent them his reply sealed up 
Hollis and Whitelock, and the other commis- 
sioners, desired to be excused from receiving that 
answer so sealed up, requesting at least to have 
acopy of it His majesty rudely replied, “What 
18 that to you, who are but to carry what I send! 
and if I will send the song of Ron Hood and 
Little John, you must carry it!’ The commis- 
sioners contented themselves with saying, that 
the business about which they came was of some- 
what more consequence than an old song Charles 
then condescended to send them a copy of his 
answer but here, again, another difficulty was 
started They observed that the said answer 
was not directed to any body whatsoever, and 
that the parhament, so far from being acknow- 
ledged, was not even named in it Charles in- 
msted that the answer was delivered to them, the 
parliament's commissioners, which was sufhcient, 
and some of his lords earnestly entreated the 
commissioners, for peace’ sake, to receive the an 
awer as it was sent to them Thereupon the 
commissioners, considering that they must take 
it upon themselves to break off this treaty if they 
should refuse the king’s paper, consented to re- 
ceive the answer without any address upon it ? 
On the 29th of November (1644) this singular 
document was produced at Westminster, and on 
the following day the same was read at a confer- 
ence of both houses Great exceptions were 
made, and there was much debate against the 
form and want of direction, but at last it was 
carried that those objections should be laid amde, 
that the treaty should be proceeded with, and 
that thanks should be returned to the commus- 
sioners who had been at Oxford Charles had 
now agreed to send the Duke of Richmond and 
the Earl of Southampton to London, with a fuller 
answer and an extended commission, but the 
Ear] of Essex would not grant a safe-ronduct to 


these two noblemen, unless he was acknowledged 
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as general of the army of the parhament of Eng- 
land, and the commons were resolute on the 
same pont, insisting that his majesty should send 
as to “the parliament of Engtand assembled at 
Westminster, and the commissioners of the par- 
hament of Scotland” On the 5th of December 
Prince Rupert sent a letter with the required re- 
cognition, and at the same moment the king, to 
excuse himself with his wife, addressed her a 
letter containing these words, “ As to my call- 
ing those at London a parliament, if there had 
been two besides myself of my opmmion, I had not 
done it, and the argument that prevailed with 
me was, that the calling did nowise acknowledge 
them to be a parhament, upon which condition 
and construction T did it, and no otherwise and 
accordingly it 1s registered in the council-books, 
with the council’s unanimous approbation” The 
king’s envoys, the Duke of Richmond and the 
Earl of Southampton, arrived in London on the 
14th of December, and were honoutably con- 
ducted to Somerset House, where they were well 
entertained, and allowed on the morrow—a Sun- 
day—to hear Divine service according to the Lit- 
urgy, which parliament and the synod of divines 
had suppressed The two noblemen, adhering 
to their master’s instructions, acted as secret 
emissaries 1n the city of London, and intrigued 
with the two factions of Presbyterians and Inde- 
pendenty, offering the latter hberty of conscience, 
&e And as Richmond and Southampton were 
found to have no higher faculty than that of 
proposing the nommation of commuissionets, the 
pailament made haste to get md of them, beng 
well informed as to all their domgs in the city 
After many tedious preliminaries, it was agreed 
that the king’s commissioners should meet the 
commissioners of the lords and commons at Ux- 
bridge, within the parhamentary lines These 
commissioners met on the day appomted (the 
29th of January) in the little town of Uxbridge 
There, on the morrow, deliberations were opened, 
it being agreed beforehand that everything should 
be set down 1n writing John Thurloe, after- 
wards secretary to Ohver Cromwell—Thurloe, 
the bosom friend of Milton—acted as secretary 
for the English parliament, berg aasisted by Mr 
Earle, and Mr Cheesly acted as secretary for 
the commissioners of the Scottish parliament 
The first point debated was that which was sure 
to make the worst blood, and defeat the whole 
treaty—if, indeed, there had ever been a hope 
or an intention to conclude a treaty The par- 
hament's commissioners delivered the propasi- 
tions and votes of both houses concerning the 
“settling of religion in a Presbyterial way,” and 
this matter was appointed for the debate of the 
three first days. Dr Stewart, of the school of 
Laud, spoke very learnedly, thoegh somewhat 
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warmly, against any alteration of the system of 
Episcopacy Alexander Henderson, the cham- 
pion of Presbyterianism, the framer of the Cove- 
nant, spoke with equal warmth against Episco- 
pacy At length the Marquis of Hertford, 
wearied out with this dispute on a point of mere 
speculative theology, proposed that they should 
leave this argument, and proceed to debate upon 
the particular proposals The Earl of Pembroke 
agreed with the noble marquis, and the lay part 
of the commissioners, particularly on the king’s 
side, would willingly have passed over this point 
altogether, but the clergymen were of a different 
opimion, and Dr Stewart desired that they might 
dispute syllogistacally, as became scholars “And 
in that way,” says Rushworth, “they proceeded 

- But the arguments on both parts were too 
large to be admitted to a place in this story” 
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The parliament commissioners presented four 
propositions concerning rehgion On none of 
these points would either party yield a hair's 
breadth, and the royal commissioners objected 
en duemene that the king’s conscience would never 
allow him to consent to these changes m religion 
But there were also other articles about which 
Charles was equally tenacious, and the parhia- 
ment equally resolute, and, after twenty days of 
debate and wrangling, nothing was settled, no- 
thing made clear to both parties, except that they 
must again have recourse to the sword, and at 
the expiration of those twenty days, the term or- 
ginally fixed for the duration of the negotiations, 
the parliament recalled their commissioners.’ 
While the Episcopalians and Presbyterians 
‘were disputing syllogistically at Uxbridge, their 
1 Rushworth Whieock May Clarendon Warwick 
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respective parties had many fierce skirmishes m 
the field, for though the main army on either 
side lay active m wimter-quarters, there was no 
restraining the animosrty of partizans, who car- 
ried on an incessant but petty warfare m most 
parts of the kingdom There was a perplexing 
series of sieges and assaults, night surprises and 
pitched battles, between small troops of Round- 
heads and Cavaliers, men that took their instruc- 
tions from no one but themeelves, and that fought 
whenever they found an opportunity The town, 
the village, was often enthusiastic in the parhia- 
ment’s cause, while the neighbournng castle or 
manor-house was just as enthusiastic for the king 
At times a sortie from the castle or manor-house 
would disturb the burghers and yeomen at dead 
of night, and leave them to lament the burning 
of ther houses and barns, the carrying off of their 
cattle, and then there gene- 
rally followed a siege of the 
castle or manor-house, which, 
from wantof artillery and mil- 
itary skill, would often be 
prolonged through tedious 
mouths, and fail at last, and 
be raised at the approach of 
Prince Rupert and his flying 
squadrons of horse, or of some 
other body of the king’s army 
Many of these episodes were 
interesting and romanticin the 
extreme in some of them the 
Ingh-born dames of the land, 
whose husbands were away 
following the banner of their 
sovereign, made good the 
castle-walls against the par- 
hamentary forces, and com- 
manded from tower and _ bar- 
bican like brave soldiers 
But we must confine our- 
selves to the greater operations which decided 
this war 

“When the spring began,” says the somewhat 
partial May, “ the war was renewed on both sid 8 
with great heat and courage Sir Thomas 
Fairfax went to Windsor to his new-modelled 
army, a new army indeed, made up of some re- 
mainder of the old one, and other new raised 
forces 1n the countries, an army seeming no way 
glorious either in the dignity of its commanders 
or the antiquity of soldiers For never hardly 
did any army go forth to war who had less of 
the confidence of their own friends, or were more 


2 This mansion, which was then the remdence of Mr Carr, 
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the objects of the contempt of their enemies, and 
yet who did more bravely deceive the expecta- 
tions of them both, and show how far 1t was pos- 
sible for human conjectures toerr For in their 
following actions and successes they proved such 
excellent soldiers, that 1t would too much pose 
antiquity, among all the camps of their famed 
heroes, to find a parallel to this army For 
the usual vices of camps were here restiained, 
the disciphne was strict, no theft, no wanton- 
ness, nv oaths, nor any profane words, could es- 
cape without the severest castigation, by which 
it was brought to pass that m this camp, as in a 
well-ordered city, passage was safe and commerce 
free”' At the opening of the campaign, how- 
ever, the king, to all appearance, had many ad- 
vantages over the parliament Has troops, though 
frequently mutinous, as well as disorderly and 
dissolute, were well trained and tried 1n the field, 
his fortresses were very numerous, from Oxford, 
in the centre of the kingdom, he controlled the 
greater part of the midland counties, the west 
was almost wholly for him, he still retained some 
places in the north, and he was undisputed mas- 
ter of the principality of Wales Fanrfax’s first 
operation was to detach 7000 men to the relief of 
Taunton, where Blake, the heroic defender of 
Lyme, was hard pressed by the royalists Colonel 
Weldon led the detachment, and at his approach 
the beleaguerers of Taunton fled without fight- 
ing On the other side, Prince Rupert, advanc- 
ing from Worcester to join the king at Oxford, 
defeated Colonel Massey, who tried to bar his 
passage with a part of the garrison of Gloucester, 
drawn out at Ledbury Upon this serious reverse, 
the committee of both kingdoms recommended 
that Oliver Cromwell should be employed pro 
tempore, in spite of the Self-denying Ordinance, 
and despatched with part of the cavalry to guard 
the 10ads between Ledbury and Oxford 
Cromwell, who was at head-quarters, marched 
speedily from Windsor, and with great facility 
vanquished a part of the king’s force at Iship- 
biidge in Oxfordshire A portion of the fugi- 
tives took shelter in Bletchington House Crom- 
well besieged them, and forced them to surrender 
(‘harles was so enraged against Colonel Winde- 
bank, who surrendered Bletchingtou House, that, 
in spite of prayers and remonstrances, he had 
lum shot for cowardice Fairfax then designed 
to besiege the king nm Oxford, but Charles, re- 
solving not to be cooped up in a town, marched 
out with 10,000 men But on moving from Ox- 
ford, Charles was joined by Prince Rupert, as 
also by the forces under Prince Maurice At 
first, Fairfax followed him with all the force he 
could get together, but soon, retracing his steps, 
he vested the city of Oxford, while Cromwell, 
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leaving the army, rode off to the eastern counties, 
whither it was at first. suspected Charles was di- 
recting his march The king, however, moved 
to the north west, to relieve Chester The pai- 
hamentarians raised the siege at his approach, 
and retreated mto Lancashire It was appre- 
hended that Charles intended to join his army 
with the triumphant forces of Montrose m Scot- 
land, and the Scottish army m England, which 
was then advancing to the south-east, hastaly fell 
buck upon Westmoreland and Cumberland to 
guard the approaches to Carlisle and the western 
Borders But Charles, after his success at Ches- 
ter, turned round to the south-east, and soon 
carried the important city of Leicester by assault 
This movement revived all the apprehensions 
about the associated counties in the east, and 
Fairfax, abandoning the siege of Oxford, marched 
ito Northamptonshire, where he arrived on the 
7th of June H1s friend Cromwell was then m 
theIsle of Ely, most actively organizing the mi- 
litiathere At this critical moment, Fairfax and 
u general council of war, which he had called, 
requested the House of Commons to dispense 
again in Cromwell's case with the Self-denying 
Ordinance, and appoint him heutenant-general, 
that second post in the army, which 1n all proba- 
bility had purposely been left vacant from the 
beginning for Master Oliver The house, which 
must have known by this time that no man so 
entirely possessed the confidence of the cavalry 
and of a great part of the army, sent him down 
% commission as heutenant-general for three 
months, and Cromwell joined Fairfax just in 
time to be present at that great battle which was 
to decide the important question, “what the h- 
berties and laws of England, and what the king’s 
power and prerogative, should hereafter he” 
The king, whose head-quarteis were at Daven- 
try, was amusing himself with field-sports, and 
his troops were foraging and plundering in all 
directions, when, on the llth of June, old Sir 
Marmaduke Langdale brought him news of the 
unexpected approach of Fairfax The royalist 
outposts were concentrated and strengthened , 
but, on the morning of the 12th, Fairfax beat 
them up at Borough-hill, and spread the alarn 
into the very lodgings of the king The parhia- 
mentarians, however, who were then very weak 
mm cavalry, did not think fit to venture any fur- 
ther attempt, and Fairfax “propounded” that 
the horse of Lincolnshire, Derby, and Notting- 
ham should be drawn that way with all conveni- 
ent speed The unexpected march of the enemy 
up so close to him, “bemg m a manner a sur- 
prise,” his majesty on the morrow (the 13th) 
thought fit to decamp, designing to march to the 
rehef of Pontefract and Scarborough He there- 
fore fired his huts, despatched his carriages to- 
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wards Harborough, and followed after them 
On the same morning of the 13th, at about six 
o’clock, Fairfax called a council of war, and, 1n 
the midst of their debates, to the exceeding joy 
of the whole army, Lieutenant-general Cromwell 
reached head-quarters with a choice regiment of 
000 horse raised by the associated counties of the 
east Then all deliberation and hesitation were 
at an end, the drums beat, the trumpets sounded 
to horse, and the whole body of parhamentarians 
were drawn up under arms Cromwell pointed 
the way they were to go, and presently horse and 
foot were in full pursuit of the kmg Harrison, 
then a major, was sent forward to reconnoitre, 
and Colonel Ireton turned from the main road 
tn order to get upon the flank of the 
royalists Fairfax and Cromwell, with 
the main body, kept on the 10ad to Har- 
borough, at which town, and at eleven 
o'clock at night, Charles was warned 
of the close pursuit by Ireton’s falling 
upon his outposts, and giving an alarm 
to the whole army The king called a 
council of war He put the question 
what was best to be done, seeing that 
the enemy was so near, ana evidently 
bent upon battle The council resolved 
to put it to a battle, taking themselves 
to be more strong in horse than Faun fax, 
and to be much better furnished with 
old experienced commanders ! 

On Saturday, June the 14th, by 
three o'clock mm the morning, Fairfax 
put himself in march from Gilling to 
Naseby At five o’clock he halted close 
to Naseby, and shortly after several bodies of 
his majesty’s horse showed themselves on the 
top of a hill in battle array Presently columns 
of infantry marched into position, and Fairfax, 
being convinced that the royalists meant to bide 
the brunt, drew up and faced them on the brow 
of a gentle bill His right wing, consisting of six 
regiments of horse, was commanded by Crom- 
well, the left wing, composed of five regiments 
of horse, a division of 200 horse of the associa- 
tion, and a partv of dragoons, was, at Cromwell’s 
request, committed to the management of the 
gallant Ireton, who was for that purpose made 
Commissar y-general of horse, Fairfax and Skip- 
pon took charge of the main body, and the re- 
serves were headed by Colonels Rainsborough, 
Hammond and Pride In the king’s army, Prince 
Rupert, with his brother Prince Maurice, led the 





1 Rushworth Aocording to Ludlow, the king depised “the 
mew model,” as it was called, because most of the old officers 
were either omitted by the parliament, or had quitted their 
commands in the army and these considerations greatly en 
couraged him to risk the battle Charles and his friends had 
not yet learned to appreciate the military genius of Cromwell 
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right wing, and Sir Marmaduke Langdale the 
left, Charles in person taking the command of 
the main body, the Earl of Lindsay and Sir Ja- 
cob Astley, the Lord Baird and Sir George Lisle, 
headed the reserves The two armies were pretty 
equal as to numbers, there not being the differ- 
ence of 500 men between them The field-word 
of the 1oyalists was “God and Queen Mary '” 
that of the parhament, “God our strength!” 
The royalists began the battle, “marching up in 
good order a swift march, with abundance of 
alacrity, gallantry, and resolution” As in other 
battles, fortune at first seemed to flatter Charles, 
for the left wing of the parliament was worsted 
by the furious onslaught of Rupert  Ireton 
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was wounded in the thigh with a pike, in the 
face with a halbert, and his horse being killed 
under him, he was made prisoner, and kept by 
the rovalists duing the greater part of the battle 
Rupert, however, with his usual rashness, spurred 
on too far the scattered foot rallied in his rear 
round their guns, and the broken horse of the 
left wing formed, closed, and rode up to support 
the centre and the right Cromwell’s charge, 
though gallantly met by Sir Marmaduke Lang 
dale, was brillant and decisive after firing at 
close charge and standing to it at the sword’s 
point, the left wing of the royalists was broken, 
and driven far beyond all the king’s foot There 
was terrible fighting after this the unflinching 
Skippon was dangerously wounded, and Crom 
well was several times in peril But a tremen- 
dous charge, conducted by the parliamentarians 


whom 1t was the fashion to represent as an unscientific, un 
mannerly brewer 
3 Naseby is a village near Welford, in Northamptonshire. 
The field of battle, consisting of nearly 4000 acres, waa inolosed 
in 1820 by the lord of the manor, who erected an obelisk with 
a suitable inscription in commemoration of the engagement 
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from several points at once, completely broke up 
the last steady body of the king’s infantry Ac- 
cording to Clarendon, Rupert’s cavalry thought 
they had acted their parte, and could never be 
brought to rally again in order, or to charge the 
enemy’ They stood, with the rest, sparitless and 
mactive, till Cromwell and Fairfax were ready 
to charge them with horse and foot, and to ply 
them with their own artillery Despair made 
Charles courageous, and, placmg himself among 
them, he cried out, “One charge more, and we 
recover the day" but he could not prevail with 
them to stand the shock of horse, foot, and ord- 
nance, and they presently fled in disorder, both 
fronts and reserves, hotly pursued by Cromwell's 
horse, who took many prisoners Charles left 
behind him on the field 5000 prisoners, including 
an immense number of ofhcers of all ranks, be- 
sides many of lus household servants There were 
also taken twelve brass pieces of ordnance, two 
mortar pieces, 8000 stand of arms, forty barrels 
of powder, all the bag and baggage, the 11ch pil- 
lage which the royalist soldiers had got just be- 
fore at Leicester,? above 100 colours, the king’s 
baggage, several coaches, and his majesty’s pri- 
vate cabinet of papers and letters, which last 
Were & means of sealing his doom ‘Five days 
before the battle of Naseby Charles had written 
to tell his wife that, without being over-sanguine, 
he could affirm that, since this rebellion, his af- 
fairs were never in so fair and hopeful a way, 
but this afternoon, as he fled from the fatal field, 
it must have been in almost utter hopelessness * 
With Cromwell’s horse thundering close in his 
rear, he got into Leicester, but, not judging it 
safe to remain there, he rode off the same even 
ing to Ashby de la Zouch, and thence passed on 
to Lichfield, and so by Bewdley, 11 Worcester- 
shire, to Hereford At Hereford, Prince Rupert, 
before any decision was taken as to what the 
king should do next, left his uncle, and made 
haste to Bristol, that he might put that place into 
a condition to resist a powerful and victoi1ous 
enemy, which he had 1easun to believe would in 
a short time appear before 1t Meanwhile Fair- 
fax marched with his victorious army to Leices- 
ter, which was soon surrendered to him, and, 
leaving a garrison there, he moved westwaid, that 
he might both pursue the king and raise the 


' The royalist historian, here as elsewhere, complains bitterly 
of the want of disorpline in the king's army, and does something 
like gusteco to Cromwell amd Fairfax, and the troops they com 
manided 

* Charles had sat down before Leicester on the 30th of May, 
and carried the place by assault on the same day The parha 
ment’s garrison surrendered themselves prisoners the town ex 
perienced all the horrors of a place taken by storm, nor did 
the king's presence at all check the brutal profligacy of his 
army The plunder carned off, and lost again at Naseby, was 
vory conaiderable. 
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siege of Taunton The day after the battle the 
lord-general sent Colonel John Fiennes and his 
regiment up to London with the prisoners and 
colours taken, and with a short letter to the 
speaker of the House of Commons, wherein Fair- 
fax humbly desired that the honour of this great, 
never-to-be-forgotten mercy might be given to 
God in an extraordinary day of thanksgiving 
Cromwell, on the day of the battle, wrote to the 
parliament, averning that this was none other 
but the hand of God, and that to Him alone 
belonged the glory “The general,” continued 
Ciomwell, “served you with all faithfulness and 
honour, and the best commendation I can give 
him 18, that I dare say he attributes all to God, 
and would rathe: perish than assume to himself 
Honest men served you faithfully in this 
action Suir, they are trusty, I beseech you m 
the name of God not to discourage them 
He that ventures his life for the liberty of hrs coun- 
try, I wish he trust God for the liberty of his con- 
science, and you for the liberty he fights for”* 
But these letters were far inferior in interest to 
the epistles taken mm the king’s cabinet, now pub- 
lily read in London at a common hall, before 
a great assembly of citizens and many members 
of both Houses of Parliament, where leave was 
given to as many as pleased or knew the king’s 
hand-writing to peruse and examme them all, m 
order to refute the report of those who said that 
the letters were counterfeit And shortly after, 
a selection from them was piinted and published 
by command of parhament “From the 1eading 
of these letters,” says May, “many discourses 
of the people arose For in them appeared his 
transactions with the Irish rebels, and with the 
queen for assistance from France and the Duke 
of Lorraine Many good men were sorry that 
the kmmg’s actions agreed no better with his words 
They were vexed also that the kmg was 
so much ruled by the will of his wife as to do 
everything by her prescript, and that peace, war, 
religion, and paihament should be at her dis- 
posal It appeared, besides, out of those letters, 
with what mind the hing treated with the par- 
hament at Uxbridge, and what could be hoped 
for by that treaty ”° The reading of these letters 
is generally consideied to have been as fatal to 
his cause as the field of Naseby where they were 
taken. The royalists themselves were startled 
by Ins contemptuous ingratitude, and men who 
had hitherto inclined to royalty began to lose all 
respect for his character 
From this time nothing prospered with the 
king From Hereford he proceeded to Ragland 
Castle, near the Wye, the seat of the Marquis 
of Worcester, where, strange to say, he passed 
days and weeks in sports and ceremonies Fair- 
‘ Rushworth 5 Brev Hist Parl 
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fax did not follow him into South Wales, but 
marched rapidly mto the west, where Taunton 
was relieved merely by the rumour of his ap- 
proach! When Rupert had done his best m 
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garrisoning Bristol, he crossed the Severn to 
Chepstow, and there had an mterview with his 
uncle But Charles was now uesolute, and, 1n- 
stead of facing the danger in the west of Eng- 
land, where his partizans were still numerous 
and powerful, he withdrew to Cardiff, where he 
did nothing but press his negotiations with the 
Trish Catholics Fairfax im the meantime contin- 
ued his brilliant operations im the west, urged on 
by the spirit and guided by the military genius of 
Cromwell Having dispersed an irregular foice 
of club-men, and having defeated Going at Lang- 
port, Fanfax appeared before the very strong 
and very important town of Bridgewater, which 
surrendered on the 23d of July These reverses 
made even Prince Rupert advise a peace The 
king acknowledged that his cause was all but 
desperate, and that his friends must expect either 
to die for a good cause or to hve miserably under 
the violence of insulting enemies, yet he told his 
nephew that he must not in any way condescend 
“to hearken after treaties” ‘Low as I am,” he 
continued, “I will not go less than what was 
offered in my name at Uxbridge”? 

In the truly regal halls of Ragland Castle, and 


in the stately ceremonies of the court, Charles 
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had recovered his spirit and his hopes, which 
now rested not merely on the coming of troops 
from Ireland and troops from the Continent, but 
also on the wonderful successes of the Marquis 
of Montrose That daring adventurer, whose 
new-boin loyalty was kept in life and heat by a 
deadly hatred of the Covenanting Earl of Argyle, 
and perhaps also by some yearning after that 
nobleman’s honours and estates, had penetrated 
into Scotland early in 1644, and had taken Dum- 
fries, but finding that he could not keep lus 
ground, and that lus friend Antiim was not ar- 
riving from Ireland with his promised levies, he 
soon fled back into England After tlre battle 
of Marston Moor he recrossed the Border im dis- 
guise, and hid himself in the Highlands wot 
the appearance of about 1200 Insh, whom Antrim 
had gent over These wild, undisciplined, ill- 
armed liish were jomed by about 2000 High- 
landers as wild and as badly armed as them 

selves, aud it was with this ferce that Montrose 
took the held to restore Charles to his plenitude 
of power His old enemy Argyle, now heutenaut 
of the kingdom, and Loid Elecho, marched against 
him from different points, and each with fat supe- 
tior forces But Montrose had a wonderful quick- 
ness of eye, a sort of instinct for this loose kind 
of warfare, and his half-naked Highlanders and 
Tnish marched and counter-marched with per- 
plexing rapidity He surprised Elcho at Tipper- 
muir, in Perthshire, defeated him thoroughly, 
and shortly after captured the town of Perth, 
where the Highlanders plundered the citizens, 
notwithstanding their profession of affection to 
the royal cause But the Highlanders got rich 
too fast for Montrose, and the mass of them now 
left his standard to return with the booty they 
had made to their native mountains and fast- 
nesses, and few were left him beyond the wald 
Tiish, who could not retreat because the Earl of 
Argyle had burned the shipping which brought 
them over That Covenanting nobleman now 
approached, and, abandoning Perth as untena- 
ble, Montrose turned northward, in the expecta- 
tion of being reinforced by the whole clan of the 
Gordons Two thousand seven hundred men bad 
taken post at the Bridge of Dee to intercept his 
passage, but the northern guerlla crossed at a 
ford above, fell upon their flank, defeated them, 
and drove them before him to Aberdeen, which 
unfortunate town was entered pell-mell by High- 
landers, Irish, and flying Covenanters, and made 
the scene of slaughter, pillage, and abomination 

Four years before, when Aberdeen stood for the 
king, and when Montrese was fighting for the 
Covenant, he had committed or permstted equal 
atrocities. But Argyle still followed, and after 
two or three days, the Highlanders and Irish 
were obliged to abandon Aberdeen as they had 
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abandoned Perth Montrose led them north- 
ward to the Spey, and, as Argyle still pursued, 
he buried his artillery 1n a morass, and hurnedly 
ascended the stream by its mght bank, till he 
reached the mountains of Badenoch From those 
rugged heights he descended again into Athole, 
despatched Macdonald of the Isles to recall the 
Highlanders, and penetrated into the county of 
Forfar, where he was disappomted agaim in his 
expectation of being joined by the Gordons and 
other clans, and almost enveloped by the troops 
of Argyle He, however, deluded the Covenan- 
ters with skilful stratagems, and once more got 
back to the mountains of Badenoch By this 
time the few Lowlanders and soldiers of fortune 
that had followed him were completely worn out 
by these incessant forced marches and counter- 
matches, and, taking an unceremonious farewell 
of him, they ran away 1n search of an easier life 
Argyle and his Covenanters, not less fatigued, 
retyred into winter-quarters The earl hinself 
withdrew to his castle of Inverary, at the head 
of Loch Fyne, “where he hived himself securely, 
supposing no enemy to be within 100 miles of 
him” But when he suspected nothing less, the 
trembling cowherds came down from the hills, 
and told Argyle the enemy was within two miles 
of him 
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fit to fight him first, and so, passing by a private 
unusual way, straight over the Lochaber Hulls, 
he again came upon him unawares It was mght, 
but on the morrow, being Candlemas Day, the 
2d of February, 1645, the battle fairly began, 
and the prime of the Campbells charged very 
bravely, but when 1t came to dint of sword they 
could not stand, but retreated in disorde:, and 
the Montrosians pursued them with great slaugh- 
ter for several miles, ‘so that 1t was reckoned 
there were near 1500 of them slain”! After his 
victory, Montrose was joined by the Gordons, 
and by other clans of less note On the 3d of 
April, about midnight, he set out from Dunkeld, 
then his head-quarters, and marched with such 
expedition that he was at Dundee by ten o'clock 
the next morning, summoning that .ll-fortified 
town The towns-people, knowimg that a consi- 
derable force was near at hand to relieve them, 
made the best defence they could, but Monti ose 
burst into the place His wild troops, however, 
had scarcely begun to plunder, when he was 
warned that the Covenanters were at hand, and 
thereupon he ordered an instant retreat He 
again made his escape to the mountaims For 
threescore miles together he had been either im 
fight or upon a forced march without provisions 


And this was no false alarm, for Mon- | 01 any refreshment Lis next appearance was at 


trose, reinforced by clans of Highlanders, had; Aldearn, a village near Nairn, where there was 


braved the winter snows and the mountain stoi ms, 
and, crossing moor and morass, burning and 
destroying as he went, had got to the shores of 
Loch Fyne, and almost under the shadow of the 
hill on which the old castle of Inverary stood 
As the Earl of Argyle had put a price upon the 
marquis’ head, and as Montrose was a man not 
hkely to forget such a compliment, he for a mo- 
ment, though no coward, as the 1oyalists have 
absurdly represented him, trembled for his own 
head, and he only saved himself by leaping mto 
a fishing-boat and pushing across the loch Then 
Montrose, dividing his army into three irregular 
eolumns, ranged over the whole country of Ar- 
gyle, and laid it utterly waste No mercy was 
shown to the «clansmen of the fugitive earl—slight 
mercy to any of the clans that had friendship or 
alhance with him = The villages and cottages 
weie fired, all their cattle destroyed or driven 
away, and these things lasted from the 13th of 
Decemher, 1644, to the end of January following 
Then, departing out of Argyleshire, Montrose 
Jed his Insh and his Highlanders through Lorn, 
Gtlencoe, and Aber, to Loch Ness, in order to en- 
eounter the Earl of Seaforth, a nobleman very 
powerful in those parts, but, learnmg that Ar- 
gyle had gathered forces out of the Lowlands, and 
joined to them such Highlanders as yet adhered 
to him, and had reached Inverlochy, an old 


eastle upon the bank of Lochaber, he thought | 





a kind of drawn game, and a bloody game it was, 
for 2000 men, Highlanders and lish—we can 
hardly call them royalists—and Covenanters and 
parliamentarians, were left dead upon the spot 
This was on the 4th of May, a little more than a 
month before the battle of Naseby Montrose 
claimed the victory, and it was reported as an 
important one to Charles, whose spirits wee 
greatly revived thereby 

The king had scarcely received these tidings, 
when Montrose gained another victory The Co- 
venanteis had been pursuing him with fa su- 
perio: numbers unde: Bailhe and Uny, who 
committed the folly of dividing their forces and 
following him into the mountains, when Mon- 
trose met them at Alford, charged them with his 
wonted ability, and drove them from the teld 

The southern march of the Scottish army in 
England undc: Leven was not so rapid as had 
been expected This army must have felt that 
their presence night be reqmred for the defence 
of their own country Leven, however, after 
reducing and garrisoning the important city of 
Carlisle, detached part of his forces into Lanca- 
shire, to assist Sir William Brereton, “but the 
gross of his army hovered to and fro, sometimes 
advancing southward, and sometimes 1etreating, 
as being, ’tis likely, apprehensive of the king’s 


breaking northwards to join with Montrose ” 
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But, in the end of June, the Scots advanced to! httle above Stirlmg, had directed his march 


Nottingham, by the 2d of July they were at 
Melton-Mowbray, whence they pushed forward 
by Tamworth and Birmingham into Worcester- 
shire and Herefordshire, effectually preventing 
the royalists from making any new levies in those 
parts On the 22d of July they took by storm 
Canon-Froom On the 30th of July the Scots 
sat down before the strong or well-defended walls 
of Hereford This pressed close upon the king, 
who was collecting recruits in the counties of Mon- 
mouth and Glamorgan Charles was thus driven 
ito action, and he moved from Cardiff with 3000 
horse in good condition, and with some hundreds 
of newly levied infantry At first the king fan- 
cied he could raise the siege of Hereford, and he 
showed his well-appointed columns of horse in 
the neighbourhood, but he was presently obliged 
to renounce this project as hopeless, and to dis- 
miss all lis foot He then resolved with his 
cavalry alone to open his way to the Scottish 
borders, where it 1s quite certain he had con- 
certed a meeting and junction with Montrose 
The brave Sir Marmaduke Langdale devised and 
guided the march, and the cavalry swept across 
the country from the Wye to the Trent, and from 
the Trent to the Don, without opposition But 
by the order of the Earl of Leven, Sir David 
Leshe, with nearly the entire cavalry of the Scot- 
tish army m England, was now in full pursuit, 
and Poyntz and Rossiter, who commanded the 
English forces in the north, were advancing in 
another direction Charles, who had got as far 
as Doncaster, halted, wavered, and then turned 
back, giving up his bold plan of getting to Scot- 
land, and only hoping to be able to regain his 
strong quarters in the south at Oxford As Sir 
David Leshe had a double object—that 1s to pre- 
vent the king’s reaching Scotland, and to check 
the successes of Montrose there—and as the latter 
was now the more impottant operation, he did 
not turn to pursue Charles, but rode forward to- 
wards the Borders Thus unmolested in his rear, 
the king fell back upon Newark There he con- 
ceived that, by rapid marches, he might take the 
associated counties in the east, the country of 
Oliver Ci omwell, which had done so much against 
him, by surprise, and scatter their unaided foot 
levies Proceeding by Stamford, he rushed into 
Cambridge and Huntingdonshire, ravaging the 
whole open country, and taking the town of 
Huntingdon by assault on the 24th of August 
He gave Cambridge several alarms, but then 
drew off and went to Woburn From Woburn 
he went to Dunstable, and then crossing Buck- 
inghamshire, he got to Oxford on the 28th of 
August At Oxford, or a short time before he 
got there, Charles was greeted with intelligence 
from Scotland Montrose, crossing the Forth a 


across the narrow isthmus which separates the 
Fnith of Forth from the Frith of Clyde, and which 
equally opened to him the roads to Edinburgh 
and to Glasgow Bailhe and the Covenanters 
came up with him on the 19th of August at Kil- 
syth, a village adjacent to the Roman wall, and 
not far from Stirling, but they were defeated and 
slaughtered in heaps, no quarter being given 

The Covenanters lost all their artillery, arms, and 
ammunition The Earl of Argyle and the chief 
nobles of that party fled by sea to England, the 
city of Glasgow opened its gates to the blood-red 
conqueror, and the magistrates of Edinburgh 1m- 
mediately hberated all their royalist prisoners or 
friends of Montrose, and sent delegates with them, 
beseeching his favour or mercy to the city, and 
promising all obedience to the kmg If Charles 
had persevered and succeeded 1n his march north- 
ward—1f he had jommed Montrose, as he possibly 
might have done, immediately after the victory 
of Kilsyth—his chance, at least m Scotland, 
would have been wonderfully improved But 
still it was but a chance, and all that could have 
happened, even in that case, would have been 
the prolonging of the war for one or two cam- 
paigns more, for whatever was the backsliding 
of some of the nobles, or the timidity of some of 
the great towns, the spirit of the Scots was un- 
broken, the Covenanters were as 1esolute as ever 
to maintain their solemn bond, and the Low- 
landers, almost to a man, were infuriated at the 
atrocities committed by the wild hordes from the 
Highlands and from Ireland And then, 1n Eng- 
land all opposition was falling prostrate before the 
energies of Cromwell and Fan fax, and, if needful, 
a victorious and most highly disciplined army 
of 20,000 enthusiastic Englishmen would have 
crossed the Borders within a month But Charles, 
as we have seen, scoured back to Oxford, and 
David Leslie alone, as we shall see, was sufhcient 
tocrush Montrose In fact, immediately after his 
great victory, Montrose was brought to a pause, 
for most ot the Highland tmbes that followed 
him returned to their mountains to secure their 
plunder, and though he had overrun the coun- 
try in a desultory war, the success of which was 
mainly owing to 1ts suddenness and rapidity, he 
had acquired no foitified place, nor established 
any durable foundation in the Lowlands He 
hanged a few encendzaz ves at Glasgow, and rashly 
advanced southward, expecting to meet at least 
areinforcement of cavalry from England In the 
meantime, David Leslie, with his horse, had got 
to Gladsmunr, in East Lothian, his design origi- 
nally being to throw himself between Montrose 
and the Forth, and the Earl of Leven, abandon- 
ing the siege of Hereford, was falling back to- 
wards the Borders with the main body of the 
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Seottwh army The king left Oxford on the 
31st of August, and went to Hereford, which 
city he entered in trrumph He then proposed 
to cross the Severn to the assistance of Prince 
Rupert, who was besieged in Bristol by Fairfax, 
but he loitered and lost time— went again to the 
splendid castle of Raglandy and there received 
news that his nephew had surrendered Bristol 
on the 11th of September Charles in the an- 
guish of his heart and the bitterness of his dis- 
appointment—for Rupert had assured him that 
he could keep Bristol for four months, and he 
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troopers slain, and lost more than 1000 pn- 
soners With less than half bre horse (he had 
no foot with him) he retreated to Denbigh, where 
intelligence reached im that the game was up 
with Montrose 

David Leshe, when on the east coast of Scot- 
land, was informed that Montrose was advancing 
to the south-west, his movements apparently 
being in concert with those of Charles, who was 
advancing, on his part, by the western side of 
England, and the Covenanter thereupon, with 
all the Scottish horse, quitted the shores of the 


had hardly kept 1t four days of mege—heaped | Forth and marched westward in the direction of 


reproaches upon his nephew, and even suspected 
him of treachery He sent the prince an order 
to resign all lis commissions and quit the coun- 
try, and he ordered his arrest, im case Rupert 
should be troublesome Still believing Mon- 
trose to be master of all Scotland, Charles once 
more resolved to march into the north He 
reached the neighbourhood of Chester without 
any reverse,’ but the parliamentarians had taken 
the suburbs of that city, Povntz, with another 
division, was advancing by a different road, and 
on the 23d of September the royalists, on Row- 
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ton Heath, found themselves hetween two fires, 
beimg charged on one side by the troops that had 
taken the suburbs, and on the other by Poyntz 
The regalt, after several remarkable vicissitudes, 


wae the complete defeat of Charles, whe had 600 





the Solway Fmth He came up with the roya- 
lists in Selkirk forest, and this time Montrose, 
who had so often surprised his adversaries, was 
himself taken by surprise and thoroughly beaten 
near the village of Philiphaugh The hight- 
heeled partizan escaped and got back to the High 
lands, but his army was utterly annihilated, and 
many of his friends who had not fallen in battle 
were executed by the Covenanters 

The person now mm greatest credit and favour 
with the unfortunate king was the whimsical, 
wrong-headed Lord Digby, who had contiived 
to quarrel with nearly every other man about the 
court or camp He was always making schemes 
that came to nothing, or writing secret letters 
that never failed to be publicly known Now, 
in attempting to fight his way into Scotland with 
a very inconsiderable force, he was beaten m 
Yorkshne, and compelled to flee into Ireland 
He lost Ins portfolio, wlich was taken by the 
parliamentarians, who soon published 1t contents 
The principal papers were letters from an Eng- 
hsh agent in Holland to the Lord Jermyn, who 
was living m the very closest ntimacy with King 
(Charles’s wife at Pais, letters from Ireland con- 
cerning secret negotiations between the queen and 
the Papists, and letters from the Lord Jermyn 
to the Lord Digby himself, touching a treaty for 
bringing over the Duke of Lorraine with a foreign 
army to the king’s assistance, and about aids to 
be obtained from other foreign prmces and from 
his holiness the pope These letters—and particu- 
larly the parts of them which related to the queen 
and to the Insh Papists—greatly enraged the 
English people, and detached many of his adhe- 
rents from the king? 

After Lord Digby’s catastrophe in Yorkshrre, 
an end was put to all campaigning or fighting in 
the open field, though there still remarmed much 
for the parliamentarians to do in the way of siege 
and blockade Revolving many schemes, and 
abandoning them as impractieable or dangerous, 
the king remained for several days at Dealimgh 
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got to Newark Despising his majesty’s orders, 
Pnnce Rupert came to Belvoir Castle, ten miles 
short of Newark Charles, greatly incensed, com- 
manded him to stay where he was But Rupert 
proceeded instantly to Newark, and Sir Richard 
Willis, who was governor of that place, and Ger- 
rard, one of the king’s principal officers, heedless 
of the king’s commands, went out with an escort 
of 100 horse to meet the prince Without being 
announced, and followed by a numetous retinue, 
all in arms, Rupert presented himself before his 
uncle, telling him that he was come to give an 
account of his surrender of Bristol, and to clear 
himself from unjust 1mputations which had been 
cast upon him by his majesty and the Lord Dig- 
by Charles, greatly embarrassed, scarcely an- 
swereda syllable Vivlent and indecent alterca- 
tions ensued, not only between the king and his 
nephew, but also between his majesty and Sir 
Richard Willis, the governor Most of the offi- 
cers present took part with Willis, holdimg up his 
majesty’s chief adviser, Digby, a3 a traitor, and 
defying the fallen kingly power by an act of 
mutiny Rupert and his brother, Prince Mau- 
rice, with Sir Richard Wills, and about 200 
horse, mnsolently turned their backs upon New- 
ark and the king, and rode to Belvoir Castle, 
whence they sent one of then company to ask 
from the parliament “leave and passports to go 
beyond the seas” The commons rcadily sent 
them the passes, but the two princes did not yet 
qut England They were subsequently 1econ- 
ciled to then uncle, and shut up with him in 
Oxford 

But the hing himself could not long remain at 
Newaik, for the two parlhamentarians, Poyntz 
and Rossitet, wi1e drawing every day nearer, 
and beheving they had so encompassed him that 
it would not be possible for him to get out of 
their hands Has evasion, however, was prepared 
with meat shill He travelled by night, he en- 
dured great fatigue, he had several narrow es- 
capes, but in the end he got safely into Oxford 
He, however, soon perceived that he could no 
longer find security even there Cromwell was 
reducing in rapid succession all the royalist gar- 
risons, and the king knew that he and Fairfax 
were concerting the blockade or siege of Oxford 
Charles's council almost mstantly proposed a ne- 
gotiation 

Ever since the 1eading of the kimg’s letters 
taken at Naseby, the parliament, or a majority 
of 1t, seems to have determined never to nego- 
trate on the footing they had formerly done at 
Oxford and Uxbridge, and as it had been ob- 
served that his commissioners had always la- 
boured to sow dissensions and carry on intrigues, 
a resolution had been adopted, that no more of 
these emissaries should be admitted Accord- 
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ingly, when Charles applied for safe-conducts for 
two noblemen, he met with astern refusal Stull, 
however, it seemed neither decent nor safe wholly 
to reject terms of pacification, and the two houses 
resolved to submit to him certain proposrtious, in 
the form of parhamentary bills, for him to give 
his assent to 

During these deliberations, the breach between 
the Presbyterians and Independents became w- 
der, and Charles fondly hoped to find a way 
through it to the recovery of his former power 
The Scots, too, who had their army m the heart 
of England, and who occupied some of the most 
important of the garnsons, disagreed greatly with 
the master minds that had now taken the chief 
direction of affairs, they suggested numerous re- 
vises and alterations of the propositions to be 
offered to the king, and they seemed quite ready 
to throw their swords into the scale of their co- 
religionists, the English Presbytertrana All this 
caused long delays, but the problem would have 
been sooner solved 1f Cromwell and Fairfax had 
not deemed it expedient to finish their conquest 
of the west of England, and reduce the rest of 
the kingdom to the obedience of parliament, be- 
fore commencing the mege of Oxford The king, 
it appears, was, on the whole, more willing to 
deal with the Independents than with the Pres- 
byterians, but the queen, who, from France, con- 
ytantly suggested plans, thought that more was 
to be gained fiom the Presbyterians, and she 
and othe: fnends, both abroad and at home, 
earnestly recommended him to concIude a good 
bargain with the Scots, to give up Episcopacy, 
and to estabhsh that exclusive Presbyterianism 
which seemed so dear, not only to all his subjects 
north of the Tweed, but also to so large a portion 
of the Enghsh people But he would never yield 
to this advice, and he applicd again to parlra- 
ment to be heard by his commissioners, or to have 
a personal conference with them himself at West- 
minster This letter was presented at a most 
unfortunate juncture, for at that very moment 
the committee of both kingdoms were communti- 
cating to the two houses all the particulars of a 
secret treaty between the king and the Earl 
of Glamorgan, and between Glamorgan and the 
Insh Papists, and in the loud storm that then 
raged, the words of Charles could scarcely be 
heard, and his letter was thrown aside without 
ananswer It was found that the king had an- 
thorized Glamorgan to treat with the Catholics 
of Ireland, and to make them the largest pro- 
mises, upon condition of their engaging to take 
up arms and pass over m force to the English 
coast It appears, from Charles’s own letters, 
that he never intended to keep these hberal pre- 
mises, that he meant to cheat them, or make 
them “cozen themselves,” but it 1s quite certam 
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king would come to them, they would receive 
him with all honour, and protect his person. 
The king, who always considered the Scots and 
Presbyterians as the cause of all his misfortunes, 
now thought that he would rather trust the In- 
dependents, throw himself into the arms of a 
part of the English army, and rely upon their 
generous feelings and his own powers of persua- 
sion If he remained much longer mm Oxford he 
must inevitably be captured, for Colonel Rains- 
borough was reducing Woodstock, and the armies 
of the parhament were approachmg from all 
points But Charles again turned his thoughts 
to the Scots, thinking that they could best do his 
business He had not agreed “with regard to 
the Presbyterian government,” and the Scottish 
commissioners were, 1n all probability, informed 
that he had been, and was, down to the very mo- 
ment of his flight from Oxford, tampering with 
the Independents and promising to join them in 
rooting Presbytery out of the kingdom These 
Scottish commissioners would have sacrificed an 
otherwise popular sovereign upon this sole point, 
but Charles was anything but popular in Scot- 
land, where the blood of the slaughtered ced 
aloud for vengeance upon him The English 
parliament and army might be in a frame of 
mind favourable to magnanimity, ever since the 
battle of Naseby they had been marching from 
success to success, from triumph to triumph but 
in Scotland it was far otherwise, there that in- 
terval of time had been filled almost entirely by 
the victories of Montrose and the reverses of the 
Covenanters The civil war, too, as conducted 
in England, had been all through chivalious and 
merciful, as compared with the unsparing car- 
nage of Montrose’s wild Highlanders and Insh. 
Charles, therefore, had little to hope from the 
humour of the Scottish commissioners, and the 
characteristic warmess of those men was not 
hkely to permit them pledging theinselves in a 
treaty, or in any direct bargain, merely upon his 
shifting and equivocating assurances There 1s 
not the shadow of a proof that any such treaty 
or bargain wasever made At the same time the 
Scots were most certainly anxious to have the 
king 1n their power, being on the very verge of an 
open rupture with the English parhament, which 
stood indebted to them in large sums of money 
Montreuil, the French ambassador, told wu 

hing in express terms that he could have little o 
nothing to hope from the Scottish army, that the 
commissioners of that army were neither to be 
moved from their purpose nor to be trusted by 
him, and yet Charles, after this knowledge, clung 
to the Scots with a desperate hope, though not, 
as we believe, till sundry other wild schemes had 
entirely failed There was now no time to lose, 
and, uf Charles would escape the horrors of a 


that the promises were made in a solemn man- 
ner, and that, even without bemg read with ex- 
aggerating religious intolerance, they contained 
matter to put in jeopardy all the Protestants in 
freland, and to incense all the Protestants im 
England Yet Charles, “on the faith of a Chnis- 
tian,” denied to the parliament all knowledge of 
Glamorgan’s doings, and his partizans declared 
that the warrants bearing his name, which had 
been found im the baggage of the Catholic Arch- 
bishop of Tuam, slain in a skirmish near Shgo, 
were mere forgeries After sundry deceptive 
tricks, Glamorgan collected some 5000 men, whom 
he led to Waterford, in orde1 to relieve Chester, 
where Lord Byron was reduced almost to ex- 
tremities by the parlhamentarians By the time 
Glamorgan got to Waterford, he 1eceived news of 
the proceedings at Westminster, and of the king’s 
public disavowal of his authority, warrant, &c 
But the earl knew what this meant, the king had 
aligady instructed him “to make no other ac- 
count of such declarations, than to put himself 
in a condition to help his maste1, and set him 
free,” and Glamoigan pressed forward his pie- 
parations for shipping the troops A much more 
serious check was, the unwelcome news that 
Chester had fallen’ Upon this intelligence Gla- 
morgan dispersed his army, and then the king, 
despairing of the Irish, thought seriously of the 
Scots, whose dissensions with their allies, the 
parliament, were now assuming to him a more 
promising aspect than ever 

Montreuil, a French ambassador or special en- 
voy, had now been for some time in England 
negotiating secretly with the Scottish commis- 
sioners in London He had brought with him 
the guarantee of his comt to Charles, that 1f the 
king would place himself in the hands of the 
Scottish army, they would receive him as their 
natwial sovereign, without violence to his con- 
science or his honour, protect him and his party 
to their utmost, and assist him with their arms 
m recovering his mghts, he (the king) under- 
taking in the like manner to protect them, to re- 
spect their consciences, and so forth The Scot- 
tish commissioners proposed that Charles should 
take the Covenant, and they insisted, as a sine qua 
non, upon the establishment of Presbyterianism 
Montreuil implored the king to yield the pomt 
of Episcopacy, but Charles refused to do more 
than promise, that when he should be with the 
Scottish army he would submit to be mstructed 
by their preachers Montreuil then posted away 
to Newark, in front of which the main body of 
the Scots then lay The Frenchman was discon- 
certed by the cold and firm tone of the officers 
and commissioners with the army, who would 
yield nothing, promise nothing, except that 1f the 
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siege certain to end in death or captivity, he 
roust be gone at once His son, the Prince of 
Wales, after being driven to Pendennis Castle, 
in Cornwall, had fled for safety to Scilly, and 
thence to Jersey, bemg attended by Clarendon, 
Culpeper, and other members of the counal 
Even the brave Sir Ralph Hopton, now that he 
was ruined, created Lord Hopton, had been 
obliged to capitulate and disband his forces, and 
Sir Jacob Astley, who had collected some 2000 
horse to cut his way to Oxford, was imtercepted 
at Stowe by the parliamentarians, and made pri 
soner with many of his officers, and more than 
half his men “You have done your work, 
my masters,” said Astley to his captors, “and 
inay now go play, unless you choose to fall out 
among yourselves” Wherever Ciomwell showed 
himself, resistance soon ceased, and he was now 
approaching with Fairfax and the army of the 
west upon Oxford, which was already surrounded 
by 2000 foot and 300 horse Woodstock was 
surrendered to Rainsboiough Whichever way 
Charles looked, from tower or bastion, he saw 
the flag of the parhament of England floating on 
the breeze, and now, wherever he turned him- 
self within the loyal city of Oxford, he saw 
dejection or discontent His very attendants 
treated him with sullen disrespect, and the 
chances are, that, 1f he had stayed there, they 
would, upon the arrival of Cromwell and Fair- 
fax, have delivered him up to the parlament 
Still, however, the unfortunate monarch feared 
and doubted the Scots Notwithstanding the 
entire failure of his oveitures to the Indepen- 
dents, he addressed himself to Ireton, who was 
then before Oxford ‘being informed,” says 
Ashburnham, “that he was a man of great power 
and credit with the soldiery, and very earnestly 
affected to peace, he thought it fit to make some 
trial of hum, whether he would undertake to ac- 
cept and protect his majesty’s person upon the 
former conditions, and to that purpose sent Sir 
Edward Ford (his brother-in-law) to sound his 
mclinations, with this assurance, that, if he con- 
sented, I should follow the next day with power 
to conclude with him in those or any new mat- 
ters he should propose in order to his majesty’s 
reception But, by his not suffering any man to 
return to Oxford, his majesty found plainly that 
he did not relish the discourse upon that subject, 
and so quit the thought likewise of any more ad- 
vantage by him than by the others he had tied 
before And now, his majesty, conceiving 
himself to be discharged from all obligation which 
by any way could be fastened upon him by his 
parhament, or by any authomty derived from 
them, settled his thoughts upon his journey to 
the Scots army” But, according to Ashburn- 
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was going to smuggle himself mto London, while 
he had fully made up his mind to go to the Scots 
From other accounts, however, and from the cu- 
rious, wavering way in which the king proceeded, 
it should appear that he was not decided whither 
he should go, even when he had taken to the 
road 

On the 27th of April Fairfax and Cromwell 
reached Newbury, within a day’s march of Ox- 
ford about midnight Charles got ready fo. his 
flight, submitting his beard to Ashburnham’s 
scissors, and disguising himself as that groom of 
the chamber’s groom Hudson, the chaplain who 
had gone and come between the head quarters 
of the Scots and Oxford, and who was, moreover, 
well acquainted with the by roads of the coun- 
try, acted as guide, and between two and three 
o'clock in the morning the party rode out of Ox- 
ford by Magdalen bridge, the king following 
Ashbuinham as g: coms follow their masters, with 
a cloak strapped round his waist At the same 
moment, parties like the royal one, of three 1n- 
dividuals each, went out of Oxford by the other 
gates, in orde1 to distract attention and embar- 
rass pursuit Charles and his two companions 
got through the lines of the parhamentanans, 
and reached Henley-upon-Thames without dis- 
covery From Henley, mstead of turning di- 
rectly north towards the Scots, they proceeded to 
Slough from Slough agam they went to Ux- 
bridge, and from Uxbridge to Hillingdon, a mile 
and a half nearer London “ Here,” according 
to Hudson, “the king was much perplexed what 
course to resolve upon —London or northward ” 
After a halt he rode acrosa the country to Hai- 
row, from whose pleasant hill his good steed 
might have carried him unto the heart of London 
within an hour But he turned off thence north- 
wards towards St Alban’s From St Alban’s 
they made another circuit, and, by cross-roads, 
they got to Downham, in Norfolk ' Here Charles 
lay hid for four days, awaiting the return of 
Hudson, who had been sent forward to the lodg- 
ing of Montreuil, at Southwell, near Newark, 
with a little note from the king to that ambas- 
sador, desiring him to make an absolute conclu- 
sion with the Scots, and to tell them (for so says 
Hudson) that, 1f they would offer “ such honour- 
able conditions for him as should satisfy him, 
then he would come to them, if not, he was re- 
solved to dispose othe: wise of himself” Hudson 
himself continues —“I came to Southwell next 
morning, and acquainted the French agent with 
these particulars, who, on Thursday might (30th 
of April), told me they would condescend to alk 
the demands which the king and Montreuil had 
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agreed to make to them before Montreuil came 
from Oxford (of which Montreul told me the 
sum), but would not give anytheng wnder thar 
hands I desired, to avoid mistakes, that the par- 
ticulars might be set down in writing, lest I 
should afterwards be charged with making a false 
relation, and so he (Montreuil) set the proposi- 
tions down in writing —1 That they should re- 
ceive the king on his personal honour 2 That 
they should press the king to do nothing contrary 
to his conscience 3 That Mr Ashburnham and 
I should be protected. 4 That, if the parlia- 
ment refused, upon a message from the king, to 
restore the kmg to his nghts and prerogatives, 
they should declare for the king, and take all the 
king's friends under their protection, and if the 
parhament did condescend to restore the king, 
then the Scots should be a means that not above 
four of them (the king’s friends) should suffer 
banishment, and none at all death This done, 
the French agent brought me word that the Scots 
seriously protested the performance of all these, 
and sent a little note to the king to accept of 
them, and such security as was given to him in 
the king’s behalf” 

This, be 1t remembered, 18 simply the statement 
of Hudson, a most enthusiastic royalist, who had 
thrown aside Bible and cassock for sword and 
breastplate, and who delivered this confession to 
the parhament of England at a moment when 
that body was prepared to receive any evil im- 
pressions against the Scots,and when the royalists 
were stall hoping to profit by the jealousies and 
dissensions existing between the English com- 
mons and the Scottish commissioners But, even 
taking Hudson’s words for all these particulars, 
what does this story amount to? Simply to this 
—that Montreuil told him such and such things, 
and that the Seots told him nothing The assu- 
rance was not given under the hands of the Scot- 
tash commiussioners-—~even according to Hudson, 
they absolutely refused to give anything of the 
kind—but 1t was given, as he says, by Montreuil, 
who committed the particulars, or “set the pro- 
positions down, in writing” But even this paper 
of Montreuil’s, so important, if true, has nowhere 
been preserved, while great care has been taken 
of documents relating to this negotiation of far 
less consequence A doubt, therefore, may be 
furly entertained whether Montreuzl ever really 
wrote any such paper, and in no part of his 
correspondence with his own court does he ever 
pretend to have received any such formal agree- 
ment But agaan, was Charles so inexperienced 
and single-minded a person as to pi his faath to 
or rely upon such a document as this which Hud- 
son says he recerved from the French envoy? 
Clarendon, nearly always a prejudiced authority, 
has been quoted as proving that a formal en- 
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gagement was made by Montreuil with the Seot- 
tish commissioners, but, if such an engagement 
had ever been made, Clarendon himself shows 
that Charles placed no confidence in that engage- 
ment, for he tells us that the king lurked about 
the country “ purposely to be informed of the 
condition of the Marquis of Montrose, and to find 
some secure passage that he might get to him” 
The fact appears to be, that Charles diverged 
from the northern route and went into the eaat- 
ern counties on purpose to find some vessel on 
that coast wherein to eacape to Scotland, aud that 
he was deterred from the voyage by the risk and 
danger of trusting himself to that element on 
which the parhament of England rode trium- 
phantly as masters A frail vessel, one or two 
great shot, or a storm, might have te: mimated the 
career of this unhappy prince without the clos- 
ing scenes at Whitehall A man who had lived 
in the midst of perils, and had through many a 
year faced them all, and revelled im them, was 
appalled by somewhat similar dangers, and pre- 
ferred surrendering himself to his oldest or great- 
est enemies, and, just as Napoleon went on board 
the Bdlerophon, did Charles go to the Scottish 
camp—because he could go nowhere else —be- 
cause every other possible way of proceeding 
seemed infinitely more dangerous 

IIudson, contmuing his report, says, “I came 
to the king on Tuesday, and related all, and he 
resolved next morning to go to them, and so 
upon Tuesday morning we all came to Southwell 
to Montreuil’s lodgings, where some of the Scots 
cOmmussioners came to the king, and desired him 
to march to Kelham fo: security, whither we 
went after dinner” This happened on the 5th of 
May “Many lords,” says Ashburnham, “came 
instantly to wait on his majesty with professions 
of joy to find that he had so far honoured their 
army as to think 1t worthy his presence after 
so long an opposition’? On this point, as on 
others, there are discrepancies between the ac- 
count given by Ashburnham and the narrative 
of Clarendon The latter goes on to say, “The 
great care in the (Scottish) army was, that there 
might be only respect and good manners showed 
towards the king, without anything of affection 
or dependence, and therefore the general never 
asked the word of him, or any orders, nor wil- 
lingly suffered the officers of the army to resort 
to, or to have any discourse with his majesty” 
And once, it appears, when the king ventured to 
give the word to the guard, old Leslie, or Leven, 
interrupted him, saying, “I am the older soldier, 
Sir, your majesty had better leave that office 
to me” 

In the meantime the king’s motions were kept 
so secret that none could guess whither he was 
gone, but 1t was generally reported that he was 
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gone for London, and Fairfax, who had now 
drawn up his army before Oxford, sent notice to 
that effect to the two houses, who, on Monday, 
May the 4th, only the day before Charles reached 
the Scottish camp, caused an order to be pub- 
lished by beat of drum and sound of trumpet 
throughout London and Westmunster, to this ef- 
fect —“ That it be, and 1s hereby declared by the 
lords and commons m parliament assembled, that 
what person soever shall harbour and conceal, 
or know of the harbouring or concealing of the 
king's person, and shall not reveal it immediately 
to the speakers of both houses, shall be pro- 
ceeded against as a traitor to the commonwealth, 
forfeit his whole estate, and die without mercy ” 
Two days after this—that 1s, on the 6th of May— 
the two houses received intelligence of the king’s 
being in the Scots army by means of letters from 
Colonel Poyntz, and from their commissioners 
before Newark The commons heieupon voted 

—‘*] That the commissioners and general of the 
Scots army be desired that his majesty’s person 
be disposed of as both houses shall desire and 
direct, 2 That his majesty be thence disposed of 
and sent to Warwick Castle 3 That Mr Asb- 
burnham and the rest of those that came with 
the king into the Scots quarters should be sent 
for as delinquents by the serjeant-at-arms at- 
tending the said house, or his deputy, and that 
the commissioners for the parliament of England 
residing before Newark should acquaint the Scots 
general with these votes, and also make a narra- 
tave of the manner of the king’s coming into the 
Scots army, and present 1t to the house” While 
the houses were thus voting, old Leshe and the 
Scottish commissioners were employed in writing 
a very devout letter of explanation to the Eng- 
hsh parliament “The king,” they said, “came 
into our army yesterday 1n so private a way that, 
after we had made search for him, upon the sur- 
mises of some persons who pretended to know 
his face, yet we could not find him out in sundry 
houses” They declared that they never expected 
he would have come to them, or into any place 
under then power Next they said—‘ We con- 
ceived it not fit to inquire into the causes that 
persuaded him to come hither, but to endeavour 
that his bemg here mght be improved to the 
best advantage, for promoting the work of um- 
formity, for settling of religion and nghteousness, 


and attaining of peace according to the League 
and Covenant and treaty, by the advice of the 
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parliaments of both kingdoms, or their commus- 
sioners authorized for that effect Trusting to 
our integrity, we do persuade ourselves that none 
will so far misconstrue us as that we intended to 
make use of this seeming advantage for promaot- 
ing any othe: ends than are expressed im the 
Covenant, and have been hitherto pursued by us 
with no less conscience than care And yet, for 
further satisfaction, we do ingenuously declare 
that there hath been no treaty nor capitulation 
betwixt his majesty and us, nor any in our 
names, and that we leave the ways and means of 
peace unto the power and wisdom of the par- 
haments of both kingdoms” They appealed to 
Heaven as a witness of their good faith and of 
their honest and single desire to advance the 
public good and gqammon happiness of both king- 
doms They said they had written to the com- 
nuttee of estates of Scotland upon the great busi- 
ness of the king’s going among them and that 
they at last hoped, after a seed-tume of many 
affiictions, to 1eap the sweet fruits of truth and 
peace ' 

On the same day on which this letter was writ- 
ten, Charles ordered the Lord Bellasis, the new 
governor of Newark, to surrender that important 
place, and, also on the same day, Newark, with 
the castle, forts, and sconces thereunto belonging, 
was surrendered to the committee of both king- 
doms, for the use of the parlhament of Englund 
Charles had offered to surrender the place to the 
Scots, which would have made a fresh garboil, 
but Leven told him that, to remove all jealousies, 
it must be yielded to the parhament of England 
Clarendon says that Charles’s readiness on this 
occasion proceeded from his fear that Fairfax 
might be ordered to relinquish all other enter- 
prises, “and to bring himself near the Scottish 
amy, they being too near together already” It 
18 said, indeed, that the English comnions at one 
moment entertained the notion of throwing for- 
ward Oliver Cromwell with the entire mass of 
their cavalry, in order to fall upon the Scots by 
surprise, and to take the kmg away from them 
by force, but in effect they only detached Poyntz, 
who, with a party of horse and dragoons, fol- 
lowed the Scots, and watched them on the 
march northward from the Trent 





1 Rushworth 
1646,’ and signed ‘‘ Leven, Dunfermling, Lothian, Belearris, 
8 D, Hume, 82 T H Carre, R of Freeland, W Glendowyn, 
John Johnston ’ 


This letter 18 dated ‘‘Southwell, May the 6th, 
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Charles tampers with the Scots—His attempts to conciliate the parliament—Proposals made to him by the par- 
lament —His refusal—The Scottish army in England paid and dismissed—They deliver up Charles to the 
parliament—Ascendency of Presbyterianism in England—Mutinous condition of the army—lIts cause identified 
with Independency—Petation of the soldiers to parliament—Then appointment of adjutators—Cromwell’s 
intrigues with the army—The army secures possession of the king’s person—It advances upon London to 
overthrow the Presbyterian government—Proposals of the officers to parliament—Double dealing of Charles 
with the contending parties—Republicanism coming into favour—Alarming designs of the soldiers on the 
king—He makes his escape from Hanipton Court—His apprehension aud imprisonment in the Isle of Wight— 
Mutiny among the soldiers suppressed by Cromwell—Four propositions made by parliament to the king— 
Charles reyects them —He resolves on a secret treaty with the Scots—H1s unsuccessful attempt to escape from 
the Isle of Wight—Alarm in London at the king’s treating with the Scots—A popular tumult—Ruisings of 
the royalists, and their suppression—The Scots rise in support of royalty and Presbyterianism—Their army 
enters England and 18 defeated—The Larl of Holland attempts a rising for the king—He 1s defeated—In 

eho of Prince Charles to the captivity of his father—The parliament attempts a new treaty with Charles 
romwell breaks the negotiation by seizing the king’s person—The army enters London—*‘ Pride’s Purge,” 

by which the parlhament 1s cleared of Presbyterianism—The residue called ‘‘the Rump”—Charles removed 
to confinement in Windsor Castle—Resolution of the parliament to bring Charles to trial—The Independents 
erect a high court for the purpose—Demeanour of Charles before the court—The charges—The king’s answers 

—He disclaims the authority of the court—Particulars of the trial during seven days—His sentence—His 

last interview in prison with his family—His behaviour on the scaffold—His execution 


<6 |EWCASTLE was now the seat of | “ being mformed that their armies were mar¢h- 
t} the war, fo. “wars are not only | ing so fast up to Oxford as made that no fit place 
carried on by swords and guns, but | for treating, he did resolve to withdiaw himself 
tongues and pens are co-instrumen- | hither, only to secure his own person, and with 
tal, which, as they had been too | no intention to continue this wat any longer, or 
much employed formerly, were not | make wny division between his two kingdoms 
idle now ”' Lhe king sounded some of the ofhicers | And,” continued this practised dissemble:, who 
of the Scottish army, and offered David Leslie, the | now spoke as if he had made up his mind to give 
general of the horse, the title of Earl of Orkney, | up the question of Episcopacy, “since the settling 
if he would consent to espouse his cause and unite | of religion ought to be the chiefest care, his ma- 
with Montrose, but this project, consideiing the | jesty most earnestly and heartily recommends to 
temper of that Covenanting soldiery, must always | his two Houses of Parliament all the ways and 
have been a hopeless one, and 1t came to nothing | means possible for speedily finishing this pious 
The committee of estates at Edinburgh, the cham- | and necessary work, and particularly that they 
pions of the Covenant, despatched Lanaik, Lou- | take the advice of the divines of both kingdoms 
don, and Aigyle, to Newcastle, to look afte: both | assembled at Westminster” As for the militia 
the king and the army, and these noblemen, after | of England, his majesty was well pleased to have 
telling Charles in the plamest manner that he | 1t settled as was offered mm the treaty at Uxbridge 
must take the Covenant, or expect no impoitant ; Concerning the wars in Ireland, and every other 
service fiom them—that he must not imagine that | point whatsoever, he promised to comply with 
they would temporize with this great measure, | his parhament About three weeks later, on the 
or be put off with promises—required of him, 1n | 10th of June, he sent another message to the two 
the first instance, to do all that in him lay to put | houses, expressing his earnest desire for the end- 
an end to the civil war in Scotland by ceasing | ing of this unnatural war, and requesting that 
all connection or correspondence with Montrose | he might be permitted to come to London with 
And at their instance he sent a positive ordei to | safety, freedom, and honour And on the same 
the hero of Kilsyth to dishand his forces and re- | day he signed a warrant to the governors of Ox- 
tire to France ford, Lichfield, Woicester, and Wallingford, and 

About the same time, the king sent a very | to all other commanders of towns, or castles, or 
soft message to the two houses, stating, that, | forts, to surrender upon honourableterms Most 
of these few places, however, had surrendered 
already Even Oxford had proposed to treat as 
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early as the 17th of May, which was one day 
before the king’s first message to parliament 
The commons, however, considered the terms de- 
manded as much too high, and so ordered Faur- 
fax to prosecute the siege, and the place did not 
surrender until the 24th of June, when very 
liberal terms were granted by the parliamenta- 
rians Prince Rupert and Pmnce Maurice re- 
ceived their passports and took shipping at Dover 
Charles's second son, James,the young Duke of 
York, was brought up from Oxford to St James's 
Palace Ragland Castle was stoutly defended by 
the Marquis of Worcester But at last, on the 
19th of August, Ragland was surrendered In 
the same month of August the town of Conway 
was taken by storm, the strong castle of Conway 
surrendered in a few days after, as did also Flint 
Castle, and all other places in Wales 

Meanwhile the Scots at Newcastle were labour- 
ing hard to make the king take their Covenant 
Charles thought that he might take it with a 
mental reservation, but having some scruples, or 
wishing for the countenance of a leading church- 
man, he sent “a case of conscience” to Dr Jux- 
on, Bishop of London After declarmg that no 
persuasions and threatenings should make him 
change Episcopal into Presbyterian government, 
the king said to the bishop—“ But I hold myself 
obliged by all honest means, to eschew the muis- 
chief of this too visible storm, and I think some 
kind of compliance with the iniquity of the times 
may be fit, as my case is, which at another time 
were unlawful T comeive the question to 
be whether I may with a safe conscience give 
way to this proposed temporary comphance, with 
a resolution to recover and maintain that doc- 
trine and discipline wherein I have been bred 
The duty of my oath 1s herein chiefly to be con- 
sidered, I flattering myself that this way I bet- 
ter comply with it, than being constant to a flat 
demial, considering how unable I am by force to 
obtam that which this way there wants not pro- 
bability to recover, if accepted (otherwise there 
1s no harm done), for, my regal authority once 
settled, I make no question of recovering Ejpisco- 
pal government, and God 1s my witness my chief- 
est end in regaining my power 1s to do the church 
service ’”! 

It has been judged, from the fact of Charles's 
not pursuing the line of conduct so ingemously 
hinted at, and also fiom the honest straightfor- 
ward character of Juxon, that the bishop’s an- 
swer, which has not been preserved, was frank 
and honest, hke that which he had given when 
consulted about the execution of the Earl of 
Strafford The king, however, listened or pre- 
tended to listen to the arguments of the Presby- 
terian divines and teachers, and appeaied to have 
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dropped all projects of hostility, and to agree 
with every desire that was expressed But at 
the same time he managed to continue his secret 
correspondence with the Papists m Ireland, and 
others, devising the most desperate if not the 
most ridiculous plans for resuming hostilities by 
means of the Papists and of French armies to be 
brought over to England We cannot possibly 
mention half the wild schemes that were en- 
tertained at Newcastle and at Pars, between 
the going of Charles to the Scots’ quarters and 
his delivery over to the English, but one of the 
most striking of them was, that Montrose, whom 
the king had ordered to lay down his arms, should 
be recalled to head a fresh insurrection in the 
Highlands, and take the command of fresh hoi des 
from Ireland 

On the 23d of July the final propositions of 
parhament were presented to Charles at New- 
castle by the Earl of Pembroke, the Ear] of Den- 
bigh, and the Lord Montague of the peers, and 
six membeis of the House of Commons, the com- 
missioners of the parliament of Scotland being 
present and consenting to them “The lords 
and commons, commnssioners of the parhament 
of England,” says May, “stayed long with the 
king at Newcastle, humbly entreating him that 
he would vouchsafe to sign and establish those 
propositions, being not much higher than those 
which had been offered to his majesty at Ux- 
bridge when the chance of war was yet doubtful 
The same thing did the commissioners of the 
parhament im Scotland humbly entreat 
But daily he seemed to take exception at some 
particulars, whereby time was delayed for some 
months, and the affairs of both kmgdoms much 
retarded, which happened at an unseasonable 
time, when not only dissensions between the two 
nations about garrisons, money, and other things, 
were justly feared, but also in the parhament of 
England and city of London, the divisions were 
then wncreasing between the two factions of the 
Presbytervans and the Independents, from whence 
the common enemy began to swell with hopes 
not improbable And this, perchance, was the 
cause of the king’s delay”* 

Many men that did not love the king peison- 
ally, but that loved monarchy, implored him to ac- 
cept the propositions as the only means of saving 
the throne Others used prayers, mingled with 
threats The Earls of Argyle and Loudon be- 
sought him on their knees, but allan vain Then 
Loudon, now Chancellor of Scotland, told him 
that his assent to the propositions was idispen 
sable for the preservation of his crown and king- 
doms—that the danger and loss of a refusal would 
be remediless, and bring on a sudden ruin and 
destruction of the monarchy The noble Scot 
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continued with mcreasmg energy —“The dif- 
ferences betwixt your majesty and parliament 
(known to no man better than yourself) are at 
this time so high that (after so many bloody 
battles) no composure can be made, nor a more 
certain ruin avoided, without a present pacifica- 
tion The parhament are in possession of your 
navy, of all the towns, castles, and forts of Eng- 
land, they enjoy, besides, sequestrations and your 
revenue” But Charles would not sign, and he 
was as deaf to the gentler representations of 
others as to the rough eloquence of Loudon”! 
On the same day that the parliament commuis- 
sioners arrived at Newcastle, there came a new 
ambassador from France to implore the king to 
accept the propositions, and 
to present to him letters from 
the queen, who prayed to the 
same effect Edinburgh and 
other Scottish cities sent ten- 
der petitions to his majesty 
imploring him to take the 
Jovenant, and save himself 
and his royal progeny, but all 
was of no avail After re- 
ceiving several communica- 
tions from their commission- 
ers, parhament gave their 
thanks to those noblemen and 
gentlemen, and appointed a 
committee to give the same 
thanks to the Scottish com- 
missioners who had acted 
with them at Newcastle In 
the course of this debate in 
the house a Presbyterian 
member exclanned, ‘“ What 
will become of us now that 
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sioners in London presented a spimted paper to 
the Enghsh House of Lords, demanding imme- 
diate payment, or an instalment with security 
fo. the remainder The lords communicated thu 
paper to the commons, who, taking the same into 
consideration, ordered that the sum of £100,000 
should be provided forthwith for the Scottish 
army, and appointed a committee to audit and 
settle the whole money account The Scots de- 
manded £600,000, but after some debate, their 
commissioners agreed to take £400,000, of which 
one-half was to be paid before the army left 
England or gave up the places they gairisoned. 
This bargain was fully concluded four months 
before the Scots delivered up Charles, and dur- 
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The house where Charlies I was delivered tu the Parliamentary Commussioners 


the king has refused our propositions?” “What | ing the mterval they had never ceased to nego- 


would have become of us if he had accepted 
them ?” rejomed one of the Independents 

On the 19th of May, without any settlement 
of the heavy pecuniary claims the Scots had upon 
them, the House of Commons had voted that 
England had no longer any need of the Scottish 
army The Scots on ther side reminded the 
Enghsh of how much they and the cause of liberty 
had owed to their well-tumed assistance, and 
they called aloud for a settlement of accounts, 
the parhament having agreed to subsidize them 
previously to this their second coming into Eng- 
land Kung or no king 1n then hands, the Scots 
would have claimed their money, but 1¢ 18 pos- 
sible that, without that security, the payment 
would have been neither so prompt nor so libe- 
ral The pride of the Scots was incessantly irm- 
tated, but their prudence was stronger than their 
pride On the 12th of August their commus- 
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tiate in his favour 

On the 11th of December, the Scottish pat hia- 
ment voted that the kingdom of Scotland could 
not lawfully engage on the king’s side even if he 
were deposed in England, seeing that he would not 
take the Covenant, or give any satisfactory answer 
to the propositions tendered to him for peace 
Furthermore, that parliament declaed that the 
king should not be permitted to come into Scot- 
land, or that, if he came, his royal functions 
should besuspended Seeing that all the hopes he 
had built on the Scotch foundation were annihi- 
lated, Charles would have flown fiom the Pres- 


2 This honse, the view of winch 1s taken from an old print wn 


the King’s Collection, British Museum, has now been removed. 
From being the residence of Charles during Ins abode at New- 
castle, it formerly was called the King’s Lodgings, but after- 
wards, on commg mto the pusseasion of Major_Anderson, nsouved. 
the name of Anderson Place Previous to ite demolaion m 
1836 there existed here the remains of a large conduit, which 
passed through the town wall, and by which, according to local 


| tradition, the king made an attempt to escape 
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byterran army But fight was no longer possi- 
ble On the 20th of December the king wrote 
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his misfortunes with a sort of cheerful dignity; 
he passed his tame in reading, playing chess, 


to the parhament of England to ask again for a | walking, mding, and playing at bowls 


personal treaty The two houses took no notice 
of this message 
debates, the lords agreed with the commons that 
the king should be brought to Holmby House, 
in Northamptonshire 

The Scots had now fully made up their minds 
to deliver Charles to the parhament, yet, on the 
14th of January (1647), they made one effort 
more to induce him to take their Covenant and 
accede to the propositions Charles refused to 
do so, and aguin asked permission to go into 
Scotland with honour and freedom This was 
decisive, and, two days after—on the 16th of 
January, 1647—the parhament of Scotland gave 
their full consent for delivering up the king 

In the meantime the English parliament had 
declared Episcopacy for ever abolished, and, by 


terian model 
of Commons— the Vanes, the Martins, the St. 


At this time 1t was rather the head of Oliver 


On Christmas Day, after long | Cromwell than that of King Charles that seemed 


in imminent danger The elections which had 
been recently made, to fill up vacancies in the 
House of Commons, had gone generally m favour 
of the Presbyterians, while not a few thorough- 
going royalists had found seats and friends in 
that house Tiiumphing im their stiength, the 
Presbyterians had proclaimed the establishment 
of their own form of worship to the exclu- 
sion of all others, and they had laboured, and 
were stall labouring, to crush the many sects m- 
cluded under the general term of Independents. 
They had even resolved to disband the victori- 
ous army, and to @reate a new one on a Presby- 
The Independents in the House 


putting to sale the bishops’ lands, money had | Johns— yielded to the storm so long as 1t was 


been obtained to satisfy the claims of the Scots 
armv 


cash On the 30th the commissioners of the 
English parllament—the Earl of Pembroke with 
two other lords and six commoneis—received 
from the Scotch commissioners at Newcastle the 
person of the king, the Scots troops evacuating 
that town on the sameday Charles affected to 
be pleased with the change he talked courte- 
ously, and even cheerfully, to the Earl of Pem- 
broke and the other commissioners, telling them 
he was well pleased to part from the Scots' 
While the Scottish army was re-crossing the 
Borders, the king journeyed by easy stages to- 
wards Tlolmby House, a stately mansion in a 
pleasant country, but at no great distance from 
the fatal field of Naseby He reached the man- 
sion on the 16th of February, and found his 
lodging and table and little court well furnished 
with everything except chaplains In vain he 
petitioned to have chaplains of the Anglican 
church The dominant Presbyterians sent him 
chaplains of ther church He seemed to bea 





1 Herbert, Memours 

*¢ By these discoveries of the king’s insincerity, and by what 
geemed his infatuated obstinacy in refusing terms of accommo 
dation, both nations became more and more alienated from 
him , the one hardly restrained from casting him off, the other 
ready to leave him to his fate This 11] opinion of the king forms 
one apology for that action which has exposed the Scots nation 
to so much reproach—their delivery of his person to the Eng 
lish parliament Perhaps if we place ourselves in their situa 
tion, it will not appear deserving of quite such indignant oen 
sure It would have shown more generomty to have offered 
the king an alternative of retiring to Holland, and from what 
we now know, he probably would not have neglected the 
opportanity But the consequence might have been his #0 
lemn deposition from the English throne, and however we 
may think such banishment more honourable than the accept 


necessary, holding themselves ever ready to 


On the 21st of January the Scots signed | profit by the blunders of their confidimg adver- 
at Northallerton a receipt for £200,000 in hard | sazies 


One of these blunders was the haste of 
the Presbyterians in getting their brethren, the 
Scots, out of England 
AD 1647 In the month of February if Was 
resolved by parliament to dismiss 
nearly the whole of the existing armv, to retain 
Sir Thomas Fairfax as commander-in-chief, to 
allow no other ofhcer to have a rank higher than 
that of colonel, and to exact from all officers an 
oath to the Covenant and to the government of 
the church as by ordinance established Some of 
these votes were armed directly at Oliver Ciom- 
well, but they would also have excluded Ludlow, 
Blake, Ireton, Skippon, Algernon Sydney, aud 
others It was at this crisis that Ireton marmed 
the eldest daughter of Cromwell The Hollisea, 
the Stapletons, and the othe: leaders of the 
Presbyterians, ordered that a laige part of 
Fairfax’s forces should forthwith be shipped for 
Tieland, and they did this without paying, or 
even talking of paying the heavy arrears that 
were due to the soldiers The men vowed that 


ber, saw nothing m the king s taking the Covenant, and sweep- 
ing away prelatic superstitions, but the bounden duty of a 
Christian sovereign, which only the most perverse self will in- 
duced him to set at nought They had a nght aleo to consider 
the interests of his family, winch the threatened establishment 
of a republic mm England would defeat To carry him hack 
with their army into Sootland, besides being equally ruinous to 
the Enghsh monarchy, would have exposed their nation to the: 
most ruinous dangers To undertake his defence by arms against 
England, as the ardent royalists demred, and doubtless the de 

termined republicans no less, would have been, as was proved 
afterwards, a mad and culpable renewal of the miseries of 
both kingdoms He had voluntanly come to their camp, no 
faith was pledged to him, their very nght to retain hws person, 
though they had argued for it with the Enghsh parlament, 
seemed open to much aoubt "Hallam, Consttutwnal History 
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they would not go without their old officers, that 
they would not be put under new and untried 
officers, that they would not go to die, far from 
their homes, of famine and disease 
with the army, which was lying 1n and round 
Nottingham, broke up from their cantonments 
and marched upon London , 

Then the Presbyterians in a panic voted an 
assessment for paying the troops On the fol- 
lowing day—the 17th of March—a petition was 
presented from the common council and Pres- 
Lyterians of the city of London, praying that the 
army night be removed to a greater distance 
from the capital, complaining bitterly of a peti- 
tion set on foot in the city by the Independents, 
and calling for the punishment of its authors and 
promoters This petition of the Independents 
was 1n all respects a remarkable document—the 
first 01 the loudest call that had yet been made 
upon republican principles The Presbyterian 
mayjolity in the house, recovering somewhat from 
their panic, voted that this Independent petition 
should be condemned, and that the army should 
not come within twenty-five miles of London 
A deputation was sent down to Saffron-Walden 
to treat with Fairfax and the officers On the 
day after then ‘arnval at head-quarters, Fairfax 
summoned a convention of officers, and these 
ofhicers plainly told the parliament commissioners 
that they had been ill-used, and would not sub- 
mit to it, that they must have payment of the 
arears already due, and some indemnity for 
their past sacrifces and services In reporting 
their doings, or their non-doings, to the commons, 
the comimissioneis mentioned a petition in pro- 
gress in the army In these stormy times late 
debates had become common This mght the 
house sat very late, and, “ being grown thin with 
long sitting,” the Presbyterians voted the peti- 
tion of the aimy, which they had not seen, to be 
an improper petition, and further, that those of 
the army who continued in their distempered 
condition, and went on in advancing and pro- 
moting the petition, should be proceeded against 
as enemies tothe state and distun bers of the pub 
he peace On the morrow the lords voted their 
adherence to the resolution Fairfax remonstrated 
in a nuld manner, but the army complained of 
the injustice of not being allowed to petition 
while the petitions agaist them were not sup- 
pressed, and the cavalry talked of drawing to a 
rendezvous to compose something for their vin- 
dication On the 15th of Apml a deputation 
from the two houses again conferred with the 
army at Saffion-Walden Colonel Lambert, in 
the name of the rest, desired to know what sa- 
tisfaction the parliament had given to the queries 
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that, in Ireland, they should all be under the 
command of the popular Major-general Skippon, 
but then he added the unpopular name of the 
Presbyterian Massey Colonel Hammond de- 
clared, that 1f they had good assurance that 
Skippon would go, he doubted not but a great 
part of the army would engage To this the 
officers cried out “ All, all'” but others shouted 
still louder, “ Fairfax and Cromwell—give us 
Fairfax and Cromwell, and we all go” Aftera 
vain attempt to gain over volunteers, the depu- 
tation returned in dismay to London The ques- 
tion was adjourned from the 23d to the 27th of 
April Onthat day Hollis urged on his party to 
vote that the whole army, horse and foot, should 
be disbanded with all convement speed, and six 
weeks’ pay given upon their disbanding, and 
that four of the officers should be summoned by 
the sez jeant-at arms to attend at the bar of the 
house On this very day some of the officers 
of that army presented an energetic petition 
to the commons’) This paper, which was a vin- 
dication of then conduct rather than a petition, 
was signed by Thomas Hammond, heutenant 
general of the oidnance, fourteen colonels and 
heutenant-colonels, 81x majors, and 130 captains, 
heutenants, and other commisaoned officers 
“The mistepresentation of us and out harmless 
intentions to this honourable house,” said these 
eitizen soldiers, “ occasioning hard thoughts and 
expressions of your displeasure agumst us, we 
cannot but look upon as an act of most sad 1m- 
portance” After insisting on their right of peti- 
tioning, they said, “ We hope, by bemg soldiers, 
we have not lost the capacity of subjects, nor di- 
vested ourselves thereby of our interests im the 
commonwealth, that m purchasing the freedom 
of our brethren we have not lost ourown” They 
energetically justified their demands for money 
“ For the desire of our arrears,” said they, ‘‘neces- 
sity, especially of ow: soldiers, enforced us there- 
unto That we have not been mercenary, o1 
proposed gain as our end, the speedy ending of a 
languishing wat will testify for us, whereby the 
people are much eased of their taxes and daily 
disbursements, and decayed trade 1estored toa 
full and flourishing condition in all quarters ”! 
But before this time an entire disaffection to the 
Presbyterian majouity had declared itself among 
the common soldiers, and, irritated by the late 
disbanding vote, and by the house not taking this 
petition of the officers into immediate considera- 
tion, rank and file, troopers, dragoons, and 1n- 
fantry, drew closer their recently-formed com- 
pact, and prepared a document of their own for 
the perusal of the house They here descnbed 
“a model of a military common council, who 


they had put at their last meeting with the de- | should assemble two comnmnssioned officers and 


putation Sir John Clotworthy assured Lambert 
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two private soldiers out of every regiment, to | been in London under a real or pretended sick- 
consult for the good of the army, and to be called | ness, returned to the army by the desire of the 
by the name of adjutators”' From this council ; House of Commons, and on the morrow he re- 


or conclave the superior officers stood aloot, but 
Berry, a captain in Fairfax’s regiment of horse, 
and an old and bosom-fnend of Cromwell, be- 
came president of it, whence it has been gene- 
rally concluded by historians that the whole affair, 
if not originally got up by Cromwell, was guided 
and directed by him? On the 30th of April 
these adjutators, whose name was soon changed 
into that of agitators, sent three troopers—Sexby, 
Allen, and Shepherd—to present their first mani- 
festo to the commons, and tell them they “ sought 
to become masters, and were degenerating into 
tyrants”” Cromwell, who a few weeks before 
was given to believe that the Presbyterians in- 
tended to seize him and commit him to the Towea 
—a plan which appears really to have been enter- 
tained at several distinct times—rose up and 
spoke at gieat length about the danger of diiv- 
ing the army to extremities, and about the pure 
and entire loyalty of that meritorious body, and, 
stiange and unaccountable as it 1s, 1t 1s certain 
that the house forthwith commissioned him, with 
Skhippon, Ireton, and Fleetwood, to 1epan to 
head-quaiters, and quiet the distempers of the 
army by assuring them that the house 
had appointed an ordinance to be 
speedily brought in for their ndem- 
nity, payment of anears, & C1rom- 
well, and those who had been appoin- 
ted with him, presented themselves 
to the army on the 7th of May The 
officers required time to confer with 
then regiments, and a second meet- 
ing took place on the 15th C1om- 
well, Ireton, and Fleetwood encou- 
raged the discontents, and Skippon 
at last decided im favour of the pt opo- 
sition presented by Lambert, that the 
redress of the grievances of the army 
should have precedence of all other 
questions But disagreements broke 
out among the soldiei y, some of whom 
would have closed with the offers of 
parhament, and, emboldened by these 
symptoms of division, the Presbyterian leaders, 
after hearing the report of Cromwell, who had 
1eturned from the camp to the house, passed a 
resolution, that immediate measures should be 
taken for auditing the accounts of the soldiers, 
and disbanding the regiments This was on the 
2lst of May On the next day Fairfax, who had 

1 The Perfect Politricran 

2 Two other ofhcers, said to have had great influence with 
the adjutators, were Ayres and Desborough They were both 
old friends of Cromwell—they both took service with him when 
he first raised a troop of horse at his own expense—and Des 


borough, six years before, had married a sister of Cromwell 
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moved the mass of that army from Saffron- 
Walden to Burv-St-Edmund’s He found the 
soldiers resolute not to disband without previous 
redress and payment, and the punishment of 
those who, as they said, had contrived their de- 
struction, and they called for a rendezvous, 
telling their officers that, if they would not grant 
it, they would hold it without them Fairfax 
reported all this to the house On the 28th 
of May, the Presbyte1ians appointed the Earl of 
Warwick, and five other members of the house, 
to be a committee to act with the general (Fan- 
fax) mm executing the disbanding vote Fairfax 
told this deputation that he could venture to do 
nothing of the sort for the present 

The crisis was now hurried on The lords 
voted that the king should be brought from 
Holmby to Oatlands near the capital, and that a 
fresh treaty should be opened with him The 
army and the Independents, who were almost 
one, resolved to forestall the lords and the Pres- 
byterians On the 3d of June, a httle after mid- 
night, a strong party of horse, commanded by 
Joyce, a cornet in Whalley’s regiment, pre- 
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sented themselves at Holmby House 


Joyce dis- 
mounted, and demanded to be admitted, telling 
Colonels Graves and Biown, who commanded 
the small garrison there, that he came to speak 
with the king They asked him fiom whom? 
“Fiom myself,” said Joyce, at which they 


laughed “This 1s no laughing matter,” said the 

cornet of horse Colonel Giaves commanded the 

soldiers in the house to stand to their arms, but, 

instead of obeying, the men threw open the 

gates, and bade their old comrades welcome 

Joyce then proceeded to the chamber where the 
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parliament commissioners lay, and told them that | into a solemn engagement not to disband or di- 


there was a secret design to steal away the king 
and raise another army, that there was no other 
means of keeping the kingdom from blood and 
another war but by the army making sure of the 
king’s person ll the rest ef that mght and the 
whole of the following day Joyce remained quiet 
in Holmby House, without imtruding himself 
into the king’s chamber But the mansion was 
well watched and guarded both within and with- 
out, and there was not a soldier there but was 
an Independent or a worshipper of Cromwell 
At ten o'clock of the mght after his arrival the 
cornet demanded and obtained an audience He 
told the king that dangerous plots were afoot, 
that his majesty must be placed in better keeping, 
that now matters were come to this—the Presby- 
terians must sink the Independents or the In- 
dependents the Presbyterians After some con- 
versation, in which Charles exacted from Joyce 
promises that his life should be safe in his hands, 
that his conscience should not be forced, and that 
some of his attendants should be allowed to ac- | 
company him, 1t was agreed that the removal | 
should be made quietly on the followmg morn- 

ing At #1x o'clock in the morning the king ap- 

peared booted for the journey He, however, 

seemed to hesitate, and he asked Joyce what 

commission he had to secure his person? - whe- 

ther he had nothing m writing from Sir Thomas 

Fairfax, his general? The cornet desned the king 

not to ask him such questions, which, he con- 

ceived, he had sufhciently answered before “I 

pray you, Mr Joyce,” said the king, “deal in- 








genuously with me, and tell me what commission 
you have?” “Here 1s my commission,” said 
Joyce “Where?” said the king “J/ee/ rephed 
the cornet Huis majesty again asked, ‘ Where ?” 
“Behind me,” 1ephed Joyce, pointmg to the 
mounted soldiers His majesty smiled and said, 
“Tt 1s as fair a commission, and as well written 
as I have ever seen in my life! A company of 
handsome prope gentlemen!” After a few more 
words the king mounted, the trumpet sounded, 
and the whole party 10de 1apidly away from 
Holmby House That mght Charles slept at 
Hinchinbrook, and on the morrow they carned 
him to Childerley, near Newmarket ' 

On the same day that Joyce had moved from 
Hoimby House Cromwell had left London, hav- 
ing, It 18 said, intimation of a secret resolution 
that had been taken by the parliament to arrest 
him He got secretly out of town, and without 
stop or stay rode to Trploe Heath, his horse all 
in a foam, and there was welcomed with the shouts 
of the soldiery* Forthwith the army entered 


1 True and Impartial Narration concerning the Army's Pre 
servation af the King Rushworth Journals Herbert 
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vide until they had overthrown the present Pres- 
byterian government Fairfax, Cromwell, [re- 
ton, Hammond, and other officers of rank, waited 
upon the king That their demeanour was 1e- 
spectful is certam, but nearly everything else 
that passed at this meeting, or these meetings, 18 
involved in doubt 

On the 10th of June, while parlament was 
voting that no part of the army should come 
within forty miles of the capital, the whole of 
that army marched upon London, sending out 
manifestoes, collecting addresses of confidence 
from several counties, and demanding the speedy 
purgation of parliament On the 15th of June, 
from their head-quarters at St Alban’s, the 
army formally accused Denzil Hollis, Massey, 
Stapleton, and eight other members of the com 
mons The house repeated its commands to 
the army not to advance The army advanced 
immediately upon Uxbridge, and thereupon the 
“eleven members” went and lid themselves The 
house then voted that the army was, m very 
deed, the army of England, and to be treated 
with al] respect and care, and they sent proposi- 
tions to the general, which mduced him to re- 
move lus head-quarters from Uxbridge to Wy- 
combe This shght movement gave wondious 
courage to the eleven accused members, who 
came forth from their hiding places to their seats 
in the house, accusing their accusers, and de- 
manding a trial, but very soon they lost heart, 
and obtained Jeave of absence and the speaker's 
passport to go out of the kingdom 

Meanwhile the king had been removed from 
Newrnarket to Royston, fiom Royston to Hat- 
field, the Earl of Salsbury’s house, from Hat- 
field to Woburn Abbey, and thence to Windsor 
Castle By means of his confidential attendants 
he opened or continued a very secret negotiation 
with Cromwell, Ireton, and other chief officers 

The Presbyterians were now making a last 
effort to regain the ascendency The army and 
the Independent residents in the city had de- 
manded that the command of the London militia 
should be put into other hands. The Preshyte- 
rians not only refused, but chose this very mo- 
ment for getting up a petition, calling for the 
suppression of all conventicles At the same time 
they exhibited for signature m Guudhall another 
paper, which, after reciting the Covenant, en- 
gaged the subscribers of all degrees to do their 
utmost to keep away the army, and bring the 
king to Westminster One hundred thousand 
signatures were set to this paper, and afew days 
after a disorderly rabble surrounded the Houses 
of Parhament, and caused such terror there that 
both speakers and many members fled to the 
army for protection Fairfax, who had advanced 
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with the army to Hounslow Heath, there met 
the fugitive Independent members Besides the 
two speakers, there were fifteen lords and 100 
commoners. The general forthwith published a 
declaration, “showing the grounds of his present 
advance to the ety of London” The Presbyte- 
rian Londoners, being able to do nothing better, 
sent to entreat for a pacification, and to offer 
their quiet submission to the general 

On the 16th of August Fairfax came to West- 
minster, with the speakers of both houses, and 
the rest of the expelled lords and commoners 
The speakers, in the name of the whole parlia- 
ment, gave thanks to the general, and as a gra- 
tuity, a month’s pay was given to hisarmy On 
the next day Fairfax and Cromwell marched 
into the city, and settled the question of the mi- 
hitia “Thus was the Presbyterian faction de- 
pressed Never, perhaps, did a great party fall 
with less honour ”! 

While these things were in progress the coun- 
el of officers had prepared their “ Proposals,” 
wherein they provided for the re-settlement of 
the kingdom upon principles of the largest liberty, 
both crvil and religious, and of a glorious tolera- 
tion which Europe had not yet seen even in the- 
ory The great fault of this theory was, that it 
tov much overlooked the passions, prejudices, 
and imtellectual condition of the people Ireton 
is generally considered to have been the princi- 
pal author of this remarkable paper, but he acted 
concurrently with his fathei-in-law, Cromwell, 
who entertained the highest and justest notions 
about religious liberty, freedom of trade, and 
the other points which reflect the most honow 
upon this scheme’? In many respects, notwith- 
atanding the republican tendencies of Ireton, 
this constitution would have left Charles more 
power and dignity as a king than the Presbyte- 
rian parhament had ever thought of givmg him 
But Charles, encouraged by Lord Lauderdale 
and by other Presbyterians, as well in Scotland 
as in England, would give no direct answer to 




















1 May, Breviary of the History of the Parliament of kngland 

The Presbyterians have heen historically worried by other 
parties for the opposite faults of having broken the umty of the 
church, by multiplying schisms, and having endeavoured to 
preserve that unity by excessive strictness and intolerance 
These charges neutralize each other, and the example of Scot 
land, where the fullest toleration oo exista with a singular un 
animity m the essentials of doctrine and chureh polity, seems 
practically to refute both The times were evidently such as to 
produce a strong feeling among sober men in favour of either dio 
cesan or, a8 Presbyterianism may he called, parochia] Episcopacy 
The mordinate multiplication of sects so manifestly weakened 
the cause of the Reformation, that their divisions were believed 
to be exasperated by Jesuits in disguise The state of England 
mm this respect seemed full of warning to the Scotch, and is well 
deserfbed by a Covenanting historian of the present day — 

“ It is readily admitted that many of the Independents were 
men of high respectability, both for learning and piety, whose 
labours in congregations and parish churches (in these cases 
they did not spurn an endowment) proved a very great blessing 
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the proposals when they were submitted to him 
At times he entertained Ireton and the other 
commussioners of the army “with very tart and 
bitter discourses ,” at other times he attempted 
to cajole them Colonel Rainsborough, im the 
middle of the conferences, stole away in disgust, 
aud, posting to the army, declared to officers and 
men that the king was again playing his double 
or treble game* And im fact Charles at this 
very moment was negotiating not only with Lau- 
derdale and the Scottish commissioners, with 
Cromwell and Ireton, and with other officers 
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GENERAL IRLTON —From a print by Houbraken 


who entertained very different views, but also 
with the Enghsh Presbyterians and with the 
Insh Catholics—to each and all of whom he was 
making promises and paying compliments Nor 
could he contiol his own temper sufficiently to 
cloak his designs One day he exclaimed to Ire- 
ton—“ I shall play my game as well as I can"” 
Jieton instantly replied—“ If your majesty have 
a game to play, you must give us also liberty to 


cael 


to England But such men formed but one of the many sects 
which then prevailed The country, in a short time, literally 
swarmed with motley groups, many of which published the 
grossest heresies, and by their fanaticism and excesses, proved 
a disgrace to region As the natural result of such a spint, 
it had become common among them to dende a stated ministry 
as a system of yous fraud and priestoraft And accordingly 
our modern Independents while they frequently refer to Eng 
land under Cromwell, as the theatre on which their system of 
ecclesiastical polity was tested with tnumphant success, find 
themselves under the necessity of distinguishing betwixt ‘In 
dependents properly so called, and a crowd of anomalous fanatacs 
— Baptists and Fifth Monarchy Men, Seekers and Antinomians, 
Levellers and Ranters—all monstrous, all prodigious things ' No 
‘wonder that the Presbytenans of Scotland regarded the progress 
of such a sectarianism with aversion and alarm ”-—History of the 
Church of Scot during the Commonwealth, by Rev James Beattie 

2 One of the clauses was—‘‘ All monopolies, old or new, and 
the restraints to the freedom of trade, to be taken off” 

3 Sir John Berkeley, Memous 
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play ours”' And now, according to Ashburn- 
ham, the king’s constant attendant, Cromwell 
first hegan to talk of “the happy condition the 
people of this kingdom would be 1n 1f the govern- 
ment under which they in Holland hved were 
settled here,” and both Izeton and Cromwell 
were found “at a great distance to what for- 
merly they appeared to be in relation to his ma- 
jesty’s good” Cromwell and Ireton, however, 
continued their negotiations with the king until 
they incurred the suspicions both of parliament 
and the army “The suspicions,” says Berkeley, 
one of the king’s attendants, ‘‘ were so strong 1n 
the house that they lost almost all their friends 
there, and the army that then lay about Putney 
were no less 1ll-satisfied, fo. there came down 
shoals every day from London of the Presbyte- 
rian and Levelling parties, that fomented these 
jealousies, msomuch that Cromwell thought him- 
self, or pretended it, not secure in his own quar- 
ters The agitators now began to change their 
discourses These found it apparent that 
God had, on the one side, hardened the king's 
heart, and blinded his eyes, in not passing the 
proposals, whereby they were absolved from of- 
fering them any more, and that, on the other 
side, the Lord had led captivity captive, and put 
all things under their feet, and, therefore, they 
were bound to finish the work of the Lord, which 
was to alter the government according to their 
first design, and to this end they resolved to 
seize the king’s person, and to take him out of 
Cromwell's hands ” 

Detested by the Pi esbyterians and Scots, duped 
o1 held m play by the king, and menaced by the 
violence of the ultia-republican party in the 
army, Cromwell, by the instinct of preservation, 
was obliged to look to his sword and to act with 
decision If we are to believe a story told by 
two contemporaries, the hot-headed Levellers al- 
ready looked upon him as their greatest enemy, 
and ow old acquaintance, free-born John, now 
Colonel John Lilburne, with Wildman, another 
agitator, had formed a plot to aysassinate him as 
a renegade to the cause of hberty The republi- 
can Ireton agreed with his father-in-law that if 
republicans, like the Levellers, were not checked, 
there would be anarchy in England = Fairfax 
was of the same opmion, and he issued his order 
to draw the army together to a general rendez- 
vous at Ware, on the 16th of November As 
soon as the tumultuous part of the army had no- 
tice of 1t they resolved among themselves to seize 
the king’s person before the day of the rendez- 
vous, and brig him to condign punishment as 
the cause of the murder of many thousands of 


free-born Enghshmen Rumours of these mten- 


'Mrs Hutchinson, Memoirs of the Lye of Colonel Hutchinson, 
governor of Nottingham Castle, &c 
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tions reached the king, who was now confined, 
without being very strictly guarded, at Hamp- 
ton Court About a fortnight before the time 
appointed for the great rendezvous at Ware, 
Charles told Berkeley that he was afraid of his 
hife, and that he would have him assist in his 
escape It appears that at one moment Charles 
thought of taking refuge im the city of London 
But from this he was strongly dissuaded by some 
of his faithful servants Othe: plans were pro- 
posed and rejected, chiefly thiough the caution 
or timidity of Lanark and the Scots commis- 
sioners At last Charles took the advice of Ash- 
burnhan, and resolved to flee to Sir John Oglan- 
der’s house m the Isle of Wight, as he had some 
hopes that Colonel Hammond, who had recently 
assumed the government of that island, would 
be disposed to serve him in this extremity 

On the 11th of November, late at night, news 
reached London that the king was fled from 
Hampton Court 

No consistent account 1s given of the manner 
in which the king escaped, of the mght journey 
he made, or of the conferences with Colonel 
Hammond Ashburnham and Berkeley, the 
king’s two companions, relate nearly every part 
of the story in a different way, each endeavou- 
ing to throw the blame of imprudence, or the 
suspicion of foul treachery, on the other, and both 
agreeing 1n this—and 1n this only—that Colonel 
Hammond promised to act in one way when the 
king was not as yet 1n his hands, and acted in an- 
other as soon as he was’ This latter charge 1s not 
to be believed without bette: evidence than has 
hitherto been produced to support it It appears 
rather that Charles went into the Isle of Wight 
as he had gone to the Scots camp, and that the 
necessity under which he lay rendered treacheiy 
or any deceptive promises on the part of Ham- 
mond altogether unnecessary, and that Ham- 
mond never pledged himself to do more than to 
defend his majesty’s hfe against assassins  In- 
stead of being conducted to Sir John Oglanden’s 
house, the king was conveyed to Carisbrooke 
Castle 

On the 5th day after the arrival in the Isle 
of Wight, Charles and his frends learned the 
result of the rendezvous of the army at Ware, to 
which they had looked forward with extreme an- 
xiety, apprehending nothing short of destruction 
from the triumph of the mutinous soldiery Nor 
had Cromwell been free from uneasy thoughts 
the Levellers had accused him of taking the king 
out of their hands and smuggling him away, and 
they had openly threatened to take the life of 
the renegade But wise and resolute measures 
had been adopted, and at the decisive moment it 
was found that the Levelling faction was nume- 
neally weak When this troop metat Ware, only 
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two regiments—Harrison’s horse and Lailburne’s | of the Scots and the factions in London, abso- 
foot—showed any mutinous spirit Cromwell, | lutely refused to give his assent, and the com- 
followed by afew of his favour.te officers, gal- | missioners, with this stern denial, 1eturned to 
loped into the ranks of these mutineers, seized | London But, by this time, Charles had made 


one of their 1ingleaders by the throat, and caused | up lis mind to enter into a secret treaty with 
him to be shot on the instant, and 


in that instant all opposition va- 
nished Charles sent Berkeley 
fiom the Isle of Wight with 
letters to Fairfax, Chomwell, and 
Theton § Fairfax received the 
royal messenger very sternly, 
and all the officeis did the same, 
the general saying that they were 
the parhament’s army, and that 
all motions of treaty must be 1e- 
ferred to parliament, to whom he 
would transmit his majesty’s let- 












ters The next morning Berkeley cine Me Beh ae eee, eee 
contrived to let Cromwell know es ed de, ie eter are a 
that he had seciet letters to him eS ee ” 
from the king, but Cromwell sent CARISBROOKE CAsTLE, Isle of Wight —From Mudies Hampshire 


him word that he durst not see 

lim, that he would seive his majesty sv long as {the Scots, in which he engaged to 1enounce 
he could do 1t without bis own ruin, but must | Episcopacy and accept the Covenant, the Scots, 
desire him not to expect that he should perish | on their part, engaging to restore him by force 
fo. the king’s sake Berkeley thereupon pro-| of aims, and on the 28th of December he pri- 
ceeded to London, and put himself in communt- | vately signed this treaty 

eation with the Lords Lauderdale and Lanark, And now Chai les thought of flee- 
and other Scots Yet Charles addressed a let- ing fiom the Isle of Wight, being 
ter to the speaker of the House of Lords, to be | probably alike apprehensive of the consequences 
communicated also to the House of Commons | of his 1efusing the fow propositions of parhia- 
He reiterated his scruples of conscience concern- | ment, and of those which must follow any detec- 
ing the abolition of Episcopacy, but said that he! tion of his treaty with the Scots o1 of his other 
hoped he should satisfy the parliament with his | plans—for other plans of vaiious and conflicting 
reasons 1f he might personally treat with them | hinds were ceitainly entertained But Ham- 
The pathament “1esolved upon a middle way,” | mond had now sent Ashbwinham, Berkeley and 
and on the 14th of December they passed four | Legge out of the island, so that they could no 
propositions, drawn up in the form of acts, which, | longer be active in the business of contiiving the 
when the hing had signed, he was to be admitted | hing’s escape from Caiisbiooke, and the guards 
to a personal treaty at London These proposi- | had been doubled at the castle In fact, Charles 
tions were—1 That his majesty should concur | was now, for the fist time, a close prisoner 
in a bill for settling of the militia 2 That he| A Fiench vessel had ariived in Southampton 
should call im all declarations, oaths, and pro- | Water, but 1t was dismissed Ashbwuham 
clamations against the parliament, and those | and Berkeley, howevei, kept a 1elay of saddle- 
who had adhered to them 3 That all the lords | horses on the coast, hoping that Charles might 
who were made after the great seal was carried | get out of the castle, and such was the activity 

| 
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away should he rendered incapable of sitting m , and ingenuity of these men, and of the hing him- 
the House of Peers 4 That power should be self, that an active correspondence was still car- 
given to the two Houses of Parliament toadjourn med on between the royal captive and his friends 
as they should think fit The commissioners 1n France, Scotland, and London On one dark 
of Scotland, who had been acted upon by Lau- night Charles attempted to escape from the castle 
derdale and Lanark and Berkeley, and who had_ by forcing ns body thiough the non bars of his 
received several communications fiom Charles prison window’ Ttis head passed between the 
himself, protested agaist the sending of these bars, but, contrary to lis eapectations, his body 
four bills to the king before he should be treated ! stuck fast, and it was only by a long and pain- 
with at London On the 24th of December the , ful struggle that he succeeded in eatzicating 
bills were presented to Charles at Carisbrooke | himself, and getting back into his chamber with 

Castle, where the king, understanding the mind | out observation On another occasion a drum 
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beat suddenly at dead of mght m the quiet httle 
waland town of Newport; and.one Captain Burley 
tried to get up an insurrection and rescue the king 
—“g, design so impossible for those that under- 
took it to effect, they consisting chiefly of women 
and children, without any arms, saving one mus- 
ket, that no sober man could possibly have been 
engaged init” Poor Burley was made prisoner, 
and subsequently put to death asatraito: Sil- 
ken cords wherewith to descend, and aqua-fortis 
wherewith to corrode the bars of his prison, are 
said to have been adroitly conveyed to the royal 
prisoner! But the parliament were now work- 
wg with more corrosive acids On the 3d of 
January, 1648, the commons took into conside- 
ration the king’s refusal of their four proposi- 
tions “The dispute,” says May, “was sharp, 
vehement, and high It was there afhrmed, 
that the king, by this denial, had demed his pro- 
tection to the people of England, that it was very 
unyUst and absurd that the parliament, having so 
often tried the king’s affections, should now be- 
tray to an implacable cnemy both themselves 
and all those friends who, in a most just cause, 
had vahantly adventured their lives and for- 
tunes, that nothing was now left for them to do, 
but to take care for the safety of themselves and 
their friends, and settle the commonwealth (since 
otherwise 1t could not be) without the king”? 
Ireton spoke with great force, declarmg that the 
king had denied that protection to the people 
which was the condition of their obedience to 
him, that they ought not to desert the brave men 
who had fought for them beyond all possibility 
of retreat or forgiveness, and who would never 
forsake the parliament, unless the parliament 
first forsook them “After some further debate, 
Cromwell brought up the rear It was time, he 
said, to answer the public expectation, that they 
were able and resolved to govern and defend the 
kingdom by their own power, and teach the peo- 
ple they had nothing to hope from a man whose 
heart God hardened in obstinacy” The end 
of all this was a vote, in which the lords concur- 
red with the commons—that no further addresses 
or applications should be made to the king, or 





' According to Heibert, while Charles was in Camsbrooke 
Castle he spent much of his time in reading ‘The Sacred 
Scripture was the book he most delighted in he read often in 
Bishop Andrewes’ Sermons, Hookers KEeclimaatical Polity, Dr 
Hammonds works, Villalpandus upon Beekul, Sands Para- 
phrase of King Dacids Psalms, Herbert's Divine Poems, and 
also Godfrey of Bulloigne, wnt in Italian by Torquato Tasso, and 
done into English heroic verse by Mr Fairfax—a poem his ma 
jeaty much commended—as he did also Ariosto, by Sir John 
Harnngton, a facetious poet, much esteemed, d&c , and Spenser s 
Faerve Queen, and the like, for alleviating his spints after serious 
studies ’—Menoiis 2 Breviary 

§ Whitedock May 4 Ibid 

§ “The Scotch army of forty thousand, ‘to deliver the king 
from sectaries,’ is not a fable, but a fact Scotland 1s distracted 
by dim disastrous factions, very uncertain what 1¢ will do with 
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any message received from him without the con- 
sent of both houses, under the penalties of high 
treason * 

On the 9th of January there was sent up from 
head-quarters at Windsor “a declaration from 
his excellency Sir Thomas Fairfax and the gene- 
ral council of the army, of their resolution to 
adhere to the parhament, in their proceedings 
concerning the king”* Both houses passed a 
vote of thanks to the army for this declaration 

The Scottish commissioners, whose seci et treaty 
with the king was more than suspected, now ran 
down to Scotland to prepare for wa: So long 
as these noble Scots remamed in London and in 
good agieement with the English parhament, 
they had had a share im the executive power 
which was vested 1n a committee of both king- 
doms Now, this executive power was lodged 
solely in an English committee, called the “Com- 
mittee for the Safety of the Commonwealth” It 
was composed of seven peers—the Earls of Not- 
thumberland, Kent, Warwick, and Manchester, 
the Lords Say, Wharton, and Roberts, and thir- 
teen members of the House of Commons—Mr 
Pierpoit, Mr Fiennes, Sir Henry Vane, senior, 
Harry Vane, jumor, Sir Wilham Aimmne, Sir 
Arthur Hazlerig, Sir Gilbeit Gerrard, Sir John 
Evelyn, Lieutenant-general Cromwell, Mr St 
John, Mr Wallop, Mr Crew, and M1 Brown, 
who all sat together at Derby House, and who 
had power to suppress tumults and insurrections 
and to raise forces as they saw occasion Part 
of the army, which had certamly overawed the 
House of Lords and driven them into complhian- 
ces, was now quartered about Westminster, the 
Mews, and thecity ‘The parlament,” says May, 
“though victorious, was never in more dange1 
All men began, in the spring, to prophesy that 
the summer would be a hot one, in respect of 
wars, seeing how the countries were divided in 
factions, the Scots full of threats, the city of Lon- 
don as full of unquietness And more sad things 
were feared where least seen, rumouis every day 
fnghtening the people of secret plots and trea- 
sonable meetings ” 5 

The first meurrectionary movement of any 


the king when he z# delivered , but, in the meanwhile, Hamilton 


has got a majority in the Scotch parliament, and drums are 
beating in that country ‘the army of forty thousand certainly 
coming,’ hangs over England hke a flaming comet, England 
itself being all very combustible too In few weeks henos, dis 
contented Wales—the Presbyterian colonela declaring now for 
royalisam—will be in a blaze, large sections of England—all 
England very ready to follow—will sho.tly after be in a blaze 
“The small governing party in England, during those early 
months of 1644, are in a position which might fill the bravest 
mind with misgivings Elements of destruction everywhere 
under and around them, their lot either to conquer or ignomi- 
niously todse A king not to be bargained with, kept at Cars- 
brooke, the centre of all factious hopes, of world wide intrigues, 
that 1sone element A great royalist party subdued with dif- 
ficulty, and ready at all moments to rise again , that is another 
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consequence took place in London, upon Sunday, 
the 9th of April, when a mob of apprentices and 
other young people stoned a captain of the trai- 
bands 1n Moorfields, took away his colours, and 
marched in disorderly rout to Westminster, cry- 
ing out as they went, “King Charles' King 
Charles'” They were quickly scattered by a troop 
of horse that sallied out of the King’s Mews, 
but, running back into the city, they filled 1t with 
fears and disorders all that Sabbath night, broke 
open houses to procure arms, and enforced the 
lord-mayor to escape privately out of his house 
and flee into the Towe: On the morrow morning 
Fairfax stopped this miscluef m the beginning, 
but not without bloodshed Shortly after, a body 
of about 300 men came out of Surrey to West- 
minster, demanding that the king should pre- 
sently be restored As they cursed the parlia- 
ment and insulted the soldiers on guard there, a 
collision ensued, m which several lives were lost 
At the same time the men of Kent diew together 
in gieat numbers, and, on the other side of the 
Thames, Essex became the scene of a great ris- 
ing for the king = In vanious other parts of the 
kingdom there were tumultuary gatherings 02 
attempts made by the royalists to surptise cas- 
tles and magazines of ams The Presbyteri- 
ans, uniting with the concealed royalists, seemed 
again to acquire the ascendency mm the House of 
Commons, and to Cromwell and the Indepen- 
dents the triumph of the Presbyterians would 
have been nothing less than destruction On the 
24th of April,' a Presbyterian majority voted 
that the military posts and defences of the city 
of London should be agam intrusted to the com- 
mon council, and four days after, they cai red 
their motion that the government of the king- 
dom should contimue to be by king, lords, and 
commons, and that a new treaty should be opened 
with King Charles, notwithstandimg the recent 
vote of non-addresses And, being as intolerant 
asx ever—hating the Independents much more on 
account of their religious opimions than on that 
of their republhicanism—they revived an ordi- 





A great Presbyterian party, 1t the head of which 1s London city, 
‘the purse bearer of the cause,’ highly dissatisfied at the course 
things had taken, and looking desperately round for new com 
binataons and a new struggle, reckon that for a third element 
Add, lastly, a headlong mutineer, republican, or levelling party, 
and consider that there 1s a working House of Commons, which 
counts about seventy, divided im pretty equal halves, too—the 
1est waiting what will come of 1t Come of :t, and of the Scotch 
army advancing towards 11! 

“‘Cromwell, it appears, deeply sensible of all this, does in there 
weeks make strenuous repeated attempts towards at least a union 
ainong the friends of the cause themselves, whose aim 18 one, 
whose perulisone But to little effect Ludlow, with visible 
satisfaction, reports how ill the lieutenant general sped when he 
brought the army grandees and parliament grandees ‘to a 
dinner’ at his own house ‘in King Street,’ and urged « cordial 
agreement, they would not draw together at all Parliament 
would not agree with army, hardly parliament with iteelf, as 
little, still less would parliament and city agree In fact, 
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nance which punished heresy and blasphemy 
with death 
The men of Kent, after threatenmg the par- 
hament for some time at a distance, marched 
boldly upon London Fairfax encountered them 
in the end of May on Blackheath, with seven 
regiments, and drove them back to Rochester 
But Lord Goring, with several officers of the late 
army of the king, made head again, and got into 
Gravesend, while other bodies of the Kentish 
men took possession of Canterbury and tried to 
take Dover Ireton and Rich soon gave an ac- 
count of the latter, and Goring was soon fain to 
cross the Thames and raise his standard 1n Essex 
He was followed by Fairfax, who drove him into 
Colchester, and shut him up in that place Si- 
multaneously with these movements the royal- 
ists had risen in Wales and had taken Pembroke 
Jastle But victorious Cromwell got again to 
horse, rode rapidly into Wales, defeated Lang- 
horn and the royalists there, and retook Pen- 
broke Castle The whole of the north of Eng- 
land was in commotion, and every day a Scottish 
army was expected across the Borders Upon 
the return of their commissioners, the Scottish 
parhament, after demanding from the English 
the establishment of Piesbytery, the extirpation 
of heresy, the disbanding of Fairfax’s heretical 
army, the immediate restoration of the king, and 
other things equally unhkely to be granted, voted 
that they would preserve the union and ends of 
the Covenant, and oppose the Pupish, prelatical, 
and malignant party, as well as the sectaries, if 
they should be put to engage in a new war, that 
they would endeavour to rescue his majesty, and 
put the kingdom of Scotland mto a posture of 
defence And soon after they began to raise an 
army, not for the defence of Scotland, but for 
the invasion of England Duke Hamilton and 
his party, who managed these matters, took care 
to proclaim that Chailes would take the Cove- 
nant, aud give his assurance by oath and under 
his hand and seal to uphold the true Piesbyte- 
rian kuk, bat the old Covenanters, now headed 


the city wishes well to Hamilton and his forty thousand Scots , 


the city has, for some time, needed regiments quartered 1n it, 
to keep down open royalist Presbyterian insurrection. It was 
precisely on the morrow after this visit of Cromwell's that there 
rose, from some small cause, huge apprentice riot in the city, 
discomfiture of train bands, seizure of arms, seizure of city gates, 
Ludgate, Newgate, loud wide cry of ‘God and King Charles '— 
riot, not to be appeased but by ‘desperate charge of cavalry, 
after 1t had lasted forty hours —Curlyles Speeches and Letters 

1Qn the preceding day, “‘ at a conference the lords acquainted 
the commone that the Duke of York, with the Duke of Glouces 
ter, and the Lady Elizabeth, being together playing in a room 
the last night after supper by themselves, the Duke of York 
privately shpped from them down the back stairs without cloak 
or coat, in his shoes and stockings, and by the way of the privs 
garden, having got a key of the door, he escaped away through 
the park, and could not be found "—Whielock Charles, who 
as we have mentioned, contrived to maintain communications 
with St James's, had ordered his second son to flee 
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by Argyle, the declared enemy of Hamilton, were 
as far as possible from being satisfied with these 
assurances, and soon the whole Kirk of Scotland 
cursed the war as impious The vote which Ha- 
milton had carried in parliament was for 30,000 
foot and 6000 horse, but he could only raise 
10,000 foot and 400 horse, nor even these till the 
month of July, by which time Cromwell and Ire- 
ton and Fairfax had restored order in most parts 
of England When the Scots crossed the Bor- 
ders, they were disgusted and horrified at the 
thought of beimg joined by the English royalists 
under Langdale, because those soldiers were Pre- 
latists or Papists, or men that had fought against 
the Covenant The forces of the parliament in 
the north, being too weak to risk a battle, re- 
treated before Langdale and Hamilton, but not 
far, for Cromwell, who had entirely finished his 
work in Wales, came up, jomed Lambert and 
Lilburne, surprised Langdale near Preston, 1n 
Lanrashire, drove him back upon the main body 
of the Scots, and then, on the same day, com- 
pletely routed Hamilton, whom the conqueror 
pursued to Warington Lieutenant - general 
Baillie, with a great part of the Scotch army, who 
had only quarter for their hves, was taken )11- 
soner Duke Hamilton himself was captuied 
within a few days at Uttoxeter, and Langdale not 
long afte: was taken in a little village near Wid- 
merpool Argyle, the friend and correspondent 
of Ciomwell, now organized a new government, 
mvited the conqueror, who had pursued part of 
the routed army beyond the Tweed, to Edinburgh 
Castle, and there most honouably entertained 
him Thanks were given by the ministers to 
Cromwell, whom they styled the preserver of 
Scotland unde: God 

On the 16th of October, having fimshed his 
business in Scotland, Cromwell Jeft Edinburgh 
During his absence m the north the royalists had 
not been idle in the south The Eail of Holland, 
who had served and deserted every party, veered 
round once more to the court, irritated by the 
contempt in which the parlhament held him, and 
animated perhaps by a hope that the Piesbyte- 
rians, united with the Scots, must now prove vic- 
torious He corresponded with Duke Hamilton, 
and engaged to make a 11sing 1» London on the 
same day on which Hamilton should cross the 
Borde: And upon the 5th of July, whilst Fair- 
fax was busy at Colchester, he collected 500 horse 
in the city, and called upon the citizens to join 
him for KingCharles Thuis call was httle heeded, 
for the citizens had suffered severely for their 
late apprentice-boy riot, and the ear] marched 
away to Kingston upon Thames, whence he 1:- 


sued invitations to jom him, and mamfestoes of 


1 Boon after, ‘‘ Argyle took at Leith a ship with 10,000 arms, 
from Denmark, designed for Duke Hamilton ”— Whitelock 
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his intention of ending the calamities of the na- 
tion Sir Michael Levesey and other gentlemen, 
“who took occasion by the forelock,” fell sud- 
denly upon him, and put him to flight after a 
short but sharp engagement, in which the Lord 
Francis Villiers, who, with his brother, the Duke 
of Buckingham, had joined Holland, was pite- 
ously slain Holland fled with a small part of 
his horse to the town of St Neots, but, bemg 
pursued by Colonel Scrope, he surrendered at dis- 
cretion on the 10th of July On the 27th of Au- 
gust Goring and the royalists, who had bravely 
defended themselves in Colchester for more than 
two months, surrendered at discretion to Fair- 
fax 

Wlule the Earl of Holland was going over to 
the king, his brother, the Earl of Warwick, re- 
mained steady to the parhament, and performed 
the most important of services About the be- 
ginning of June several of the clnuef ships in the 
national fleet revolted, and saled away to Hol- 
land, where Prince Charles then was, and with 
him his brother the Duke of York The par- 
hament at this crisis re-appointed the Eail of 
Waiwick to be lord high-admiral From the 
moment that he raised his flag mutiny and deser- 
tion ceased He stationed himself at the mouth 
of the Thames to watch the Essex coast, to pre- 
vent supplies and reinforcements being sent to 
Colchester, and to defend the approach to Lon- 
don Inthe month of July the Prince of Wales 
appeared mn the Downs with a good fleet, consist- 
ing of the English ships which had deseited to 
him, and of some which he had procured ali oad 
Men would naturally have imagined that the 
son’s first attempt would have been for the lber- 
ation of his father from Carisbrooke Castle, but, 
though young Charles 1emained absolute master 
of the sea and coasts for several weeks, Wax wick 
being too weak to face him, no such attempt was 
ever made Clarendon says plainly, that the per- 
son of the king was not wanted, or at least that 
“at cannot be imagined how wonderfully feai- 
ful some persons in France were that he should 
have made his escape, and the diead they had of 
his coming thither ” 

The utter: failure of Duke Mfamulton’s expedi- 
tion, and of all the royalist risings, the surrender 
of Colchester, and the tempe: of the people along 
the coasts, rendered the presence of the royalist 
fleet useless, but still if it had sailed to the Isle 
of Wight it might have saved the king The 
hapless prisoner expressly urged this course by 
a message Yet Prince Charles still lay about 
the Downs To our minds these things suggest 
dai ker thoughts than arise out of any othe tran- 
saction of the times On the other side War- 
wick waited patiently tall Sir George Ayscough, 
successfully sailing by Prince Chan les in the night, 
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brought round reinforcements from Portsmouth 
Then the parliament's fleet was a match for the 
royalists, but the prince ventured no attack, fired 
not a gun, and, through a real or pretended want 
of provisions, stood round and steered away for 
the Dutch coast, without an effort for —appar- 
ently without a thought of—his hapless father 
While Cromwell, who had with him several 
of the republican leaders in parhament, was en- 
gaged as yet with the war in Wales, the Pres- 
bytemans cariied several important votes, and 
entirely annulled and made void the resolution 
against making more addresses tothe king Em- 
boldened by their success, they proposed that, 
without binding him to anything, they should 
bring the king to London, and there treat with 
lnm personally with honou:, freedom, and safety, 
and this would have been ca11icd but for Ciom- 
well’s decisive victoiies, the 1un of Hamilton, 
and the other circumstances which revived the 
hopes and courage of the Independents At last, 
as a sort of compromise between the two parties 
it was voted that fifteen commissioners — the 
Eails of Northumberland, Pembroke, Salisbury, 
Middlesex, and Say, of the upper house, and 
the Lord Wenman, Sir Harry Vane, junior, Sn 
Harbottle Grimston, Hollis, Pie: pot, Brown, 
Crew, Potts, Glynne, and Buckley, of the com- 
mons—should conduct a treaty personally with 
Charles, not in London, but at Newport, in the 
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Free GRAMMAR SCHOOI, NEwWPoR1, Isle of Wight ! 
From an original sketch 


Isle of Wight The treaty was not fanly en 
tered upon until the 18th of September, when 
Piince Charles had 1eturned to Holland, and 
when Cromwell was thinking of returning from 
Scotland “The king” says May, “during this 


theaty, found not only great 1everence and ob- 


1 In the school 100m uf this building Charles I met the com 
mussioners appointed by parliament to treat with him in 1648 


This school was founded in 1619, and endowed with twenty nine 
acres of land by the Earl of Southampton, then governor of the 
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servance from the commissioners of parliament, 
but was attended with a prince-like retinue, and 
was allowed what servants he should choose, to 
make up the splendour of a court But 
whilst this treaty proceeded, and some months 
were spent in debates, concessions, and denials, be- 
hold, another strange alteration happened, which 
threw the king from the height of honour into 
the lowest condition So strangely did one con- 
trary provoke another Whinle some laboured 
to advance the king into lis throne again upon 
slender conditions, or none at all, others, weigh- 
ing what the hing had done, what the common- 
wealth, and, especially, what the parliament's 
friends might suffer, 1f he should come to reign 
again with unchanged affections, desned to take 
him quite away _ From hence divers and fre- 
quent petition» were presented to the parliament, 
and some to the General Fairfax, that whosoever 
had offended against the commonwealth, no per- 
sons excepted, might come to judgment”? The 
first of these petitions, entitled “The humble pe- 
tition of many thousands of well affeeted men in 
the cities of London and Westmunstet, 1n the bor- 
ough of Southwark and the neighbouiing villa- 
ges,’ was presented to parliament on the 11th of 
September, 1t was followed by many others fiom 
different counties of England, and from several 
regiments of the army, the scope of them all 
being the same—that the king should be called 
to judgment, that the parliament should not 
ungratefully throw away so many miraculous 
deliverances, nor betray themselves and their 
faithful friends by deceitful treaties with an 1m- 
placable enemy 

The articles submitted to the king at the Isle 
of Wight were substantially the same as those 
whith had been proposed to him at Hampton 
Court He objected to the articles regarding 
religion, and refused to assent to the abolition of 
Eyjnscopacy, though ready to agree to a suspen- 
sion of it The Presbyte11an commissionets knelt, 
and wept, and prayed, but all wasin vain Other 
pomts Charles yielded readily enough, but he 
promised, as he had ever done, with a mental 
reservation to break his promises as soon as he 
should be able The fact 13 poved by his own 
secret letters He had previously agreed in the 
most solemn manner to cease all connection with 
the Papists in Ireland, and yet, encouraged by 
some circumstances which had occurred in that 
island, he now wrote to Ormond, urging him again 
to take the field with an Irish Catholicarmy All 
this time he was buoying himself up with hopes 
that his friends would reheve him “ Though 
they cannot relieve me im the time I demand,” 
said he, “let them relieve me when they can, 
else I will hold it out tall I make some stone in 
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this building my tombstone And so will I do 
by the Charch of England.”? 

The Presbyternans in parliament added twenty 
days to the forty omginally prescmbed for the 
duration of the treaty This brought them down 
to the 27th of November, but, in the interval, 
their schemes had been shaken to pieces by the 
Independents The army had assembled together 
in the town of St. Alban’s, and had drawn up a 
startling remonstrance to 
the House of Commons 
This remonstrance was 
presented by a deputation 
from their own body, and 
seconded by a letter from 
Fairfax “It mduced a 
long and high debate , some 
inveighed sharply against 
the insolency of it, others 
palhated and excused the 
matters in it, and some did 
not stick to justify it, but 
most were silent because it 
came from the army "* 

In fact, Cromwell was 
now at hand, and he, the 
most powerful of all, was 
determined, above all, to 
bieak alike the delusive 
treaty in the Isle of Wight, 
and the power of the Presbyterians 
that Hammond withstood his appeals, and in- 
chned to keep the king for the parliament, he 
and Ireton procured his recall to head-quarters, 
and got Colonel Ewer appomted in his stead 
Ewe1, a zealous republican, hastened to the Isle 
of Wight, and there, on the 30th of November, 
he sent Colonel Cobbet with a squadron of horse 
to seize his majesty and send him over to the 
surer prison of Hurst Castle Cobbet executed 
his commission without flinching and without 
any difficulty 

On the same day on which the king was re- 
moved from the Isle of Wight, the question 
whether the remonstrance of the army should be 
taken into speedy consideration was negatived 
by the Presbyterian majomty And onthe same 
eventful day a “declaration” from a full coune:l of 
the army was presented to the house, signifying 
to it that they were drawing up with the whole 
army to London, there to follow providence as 
God should clear their way The Presbyterian 
majority mustered courage to fall with some dig- 
nity They met on the morrow, they debated 
on the treaty with the king, and they sent to 
order Fairfax to stop the march of the army 
They took their seats again on the following day, 


1 &ir Philip Warwick's Memotre Warwick was allowed to 
attend upon the king at Newport 2 Whitelock 
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the 2d of December, but while they were m Ingh 
debate, Fairfax and his army arrived at London, 
and took up their quarters in Whitehall, St 
James's, the Mews, York House, and other places 
near the Houses of Parliament The two houses 
adjourned till the 4th of December It was on 
that day that Cromwell arrived in London The 
commons contmued their debate upon the treaty 
with the king, and sat all that night They met 





Hearst Castir, Hampsyire 3—From a drawing by P Sandby 


Perceiving ! again on the 5th, and then voted by a majority 


of 140 to 104 that the king’s concessions were 
sufhcient grounds for settling the peace of the 
kingdom 

But the mighty stream of revolution could not 
now be checked—the sword was all powerful— 
20,000 enthusiastic men had vowed 1n their hearts 
that they would purge this parliament, and on 
the morning of the 6th, the regiment of horse of 
Colonel Rich and the foot regiment of Colonel 
Pmde surrounded the houses Colonel Pride, 
from whose active part in it the operation has 
been called “Pride’s Purge,” posted himself in the 
lobby, and arrested forty-one leading Presbyte- 
ran members as they arnived, and sent them to 
safe prison The purge was continued on the 
followmg day Nota few of the obnoxious mem- 
bers fled into the country or hid themselves mn 
the city, so that, by the 8th of December all that 
were left in the House of Commons were some 
fifty Independents, who were afterwards styled 
the “Rump” Cromwell went into the purged 
house, and received their hearty thanks for his 
great services 


3 Hurst Castle lies near the extremity of a natural causeway, 
scarcely 200 yards in breadth, which stretches two miles into 
the sea, opposite the Isle of Wight, which 1t approaches to within 
amie It was erected by Henry VIII , to defend the passage 
between the coast of Hampshire and the Needles 
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ple, have the supreme power in this nation, And 


that the Irish Papists were again in msurrection, | do also declare, that whatsoever 1s enacted or 
and that Ormond was acting openly with them | declared for law by the commons in parhament 
for the king On the 13th of December they | assembled, hath the force of a law, and all the 


voted the treaty in the Isle of Wight to have 
been a monstrous e1ror, a dishonour, and a great 
peril to the country On the 16th a strong party 
of horse, under the command of Colonel Harn- 
son, were detached to Hurst Castle with orders 
to remove the king to Windsor Castle It was at 
the dead of the night when Charles was startled 
by the creaking of the descending drawbridge and 
the tramp of horsemen,’ and he thought that his 
last hour was come When the commander of 
the detachment was named to him, his trepida- 
tion increased, and he wept as well as prayed 
Upon being taken out of Hurst Castle he appre- 
hended that the termble Harnson would murder 
him somewhere on the road? On the 22d of 
December he slept at Bagshot, and on the 23d 
he was safely lodged in Windsor Castle * 
Ap 1649 | OB the same day the Indepen- 
dents, calling themselves the House 
of Commons, appointed a committee of thirty- 
eight “to consider of drawmg up a charge 
against the king, and all other delinquents that 
may be thought fit to bring to condign punish- 
ment” <A few voices were raised for the saving 
of life, but on the lst of January an ordinance, 
prepared by a committee of thirty-eight, was 1e- 
ported to the fragment of the house The pre- 
amble stated that Charles Stuart, having been 
admitted King of England, “ with a himited 
powe1,” and to govern by and according to law, 
had endeavoured “to erect and uphold in himself 
an unlimited and tyrannical powei,” and that for 
accomplishing his designs he had “ traitorously 
and maliciously levied war against the present 
parliament and the people therein represented ”* 
This ordinance was sent up to the lords on the 
next day Those few lords that remaimed in the 
house rejected 1t without a dissentient voice, and 
then adjourned® Forthwith, the commons, with 
closed doors, came to this resolution—“ That the 
commons of England, in parhament assembled, 
do declare that the people are, under God, the 
o1igin of all just power And do also declare 
that the commons of England 1n parliament as- 
sembled, bemg chosen by representing the peo- 





} Herbert, Memows 

2 Clarendon says, “In this journey, Harrison observing that 
the king had always an apprehension that there was a purpose 
to murder him, and had once let fall some words of the odious 
ness and wickedness of such an assassination and murder, which 
vould never be safe to the person who undertook it he told 
him plainly that he needed not to entertain any such imagina 
tion or apprehension—that the parliament had too much honour 
and justics to cherish so foul an intention—and assured him 
that whatever the parliament resolved to do would be very 
public, and in a way of Justice, to which the world should be 
witness, and would never endure a thought of secret violence , 


| 
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people of this nation are concluded thereby, al- 
though the consent and concurrence of king or 
| House of Peers be not had thereunto "’ * 

While these things were passing at Weatmun- 
ster, Charles, confident mn the sacred dignity of 
majesty, was deluding himself with unaccount- 
able hopes at Windsor’ But in the House of 
Commons the storm rolled onward with increas- 
ing rapidity On the 6th of January the ordi- 
nance for trial of the king was brought in, and 
the same day engrossed and passed By this ordi- 
nance the Independents erected what they styled 
a High Cout of Justice for trying the king, 
and proceeding to sentence against him, to consist 
of 135 commussioners, of whom any twenty were 
to form a quorum Among the commissioners 
were Fairfax, Cromwell, Jieton, Waller, Skip- 
pou, Harrison, Whalley, Pnde, Ewer, Tomlinson 
— in all, three generals and thirty-four colonels 
of the army, the Lords Monson, Grev of Groby, 
and Lisle, most of the members of the Rump, 
Wilson, Fowkes, Penmmgton, and Andrewes, 
aldermen of the uty, Bradshaw, Thorpe, and N1- 
cholas, serjeants at-law, twenty-two knights and 
baronets, various citizens of London, and some 
few country gentlemen But of all this number, 
there never met at one time more than eighty On 
the 8th of January, fifty-three assembled in the 
Painted Chamber, headed by Fairfax, who never 
appeared after that day, and ordered that, on the 
morrow, a herald should proclaim, and invite 
the people to bring m what matte: of fact they 
had against Charles Stuart* On the 9th the 
residue of the commons voted that the great seal 
mn use should be broken, and a new one forth 
with made, and that this new seal should have 
on one side the mscription, “The Great Seal of 
England,” and on the other, “In the First Year 
of Freedom, by (iod’s blessing restored, 1648 ”° 
The commissioners for the ti1al chose Serjeant 
Bradshaw to be their president, Mi Steel to be 
attorney-general, Mr ('oke to he solicitor-general, 
and Dr Dorislaus and Mr Aske to act as coun 
sel with them in drawing up and managing the 
charges against the prisoner All preliminaries 





which his majesty could not persuade himself to believe, nor 
did 1smagine that they durst ever produce him 1n the nght of 
the people under any form whatsceve: of a public trial "—Hrat 

3 Herbert Rushiorth Whatelock 4 Rushworth 

5 It appears that there were only twelve, or at the most thir 
teen lords present 8 Rushworth 

7 Sydney Papers $ Whitelock 

® It would be 1649, New Style Whuitelock says, ‘‘ This was 
for the most part the faucy of Mr Henry Martin, a noted mem 
ber of the House of Commons, more particularly the inacrip 
tions” The hypocritical speeches attributed to Cromwell on 
this occasion rest on very indifferent authonty 
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being arranged, Charles, on the 19th of January, 
was brought up from Windsor to St James’s, and 
on the following day he was put upon his trial 
The place appouted for the trial was the site 
of the old Courts of Chancery and King’s Bench, 
at the upper end of Weatmunster Hall That 
vast aud antique hall was divided by strong bar- 
riers placed across 11 The Gothic portal was 
opened to the people, who assembled in immense 
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crowds Everywhere, within the hall and around 
it, were soldiers under arms—every avenue of 
approach was guarded The king was brought 
in a sedan-chair to the bar, where a chair, covered 
with velvet, was prepared for him He looked 
sternly upon the court and upon the people in 
the galleries on each side of him, and sat down 
without moving his hat Huis judges returned his 
severe glances, and also kept on their hats Upon 
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TRIAL OF CHARLES I IN WESIMINSTER HALL! 


a calling of the names, sixty of the commissioners 
answered Bradshaw, as president, in a short 
speech acquainted the prisoner with the cause of 
his being brought thithe: Then Coke, as solicitor 
for the commonwealth, stood up to speak, but 
Charles held up his cane, touched him two or three 
times on the shoulder with it, and cried “ Hold! 
hold!” In so doing the gold head diopped from his 
cane Nevertheless Bradshaw o1dered Coke to go 





1 This drawing 18 adapted from the frontispiece to .A4 True Copy 
of the Journal of the Hush Court of Justice for the Tryal of King 
Charles I By John Nalson, LL D Fol London 1684 From 
this work the following particulars are derived — The space as 
set apart for the trial was from the south end of Westuunster 
Hall, to the stone steps leading to the Court of Chancery, and 
the floor of this space was raised three feet above the floor of 
the hall Benches for the commissioners or judges were erected 
at the south end of the hall from the floor to within five or six 
feet of the window There were free passages, kept by soldiers, 
down and across the hall, and officers walked along these to pre 
serve order Where the king sat was covered with a Turkey carpet, 


on, who then said, “ My lord, I am come to charge 
Charles Stuart, King of England, in the name of 
all the commons of England, with treason and 
high misdemeanours I desie the said charge 
may be read” Coke then delivered the charge 
m writing to the clerk, who began to read it 
Charles again cried “ Hold!” but, at the order of 
the president, the clerk went on, and the prisoner 
sat down, “looking sometimes on the high court, 





and the table at his side covered also with a like carpet, was fur- 
nished with an inkstand Bradshaw, Lisle, and Say, as lawyers, 
sat in their robes—the other commissioners in their usual dresses 

In the engraving the king is represented seated, and standing 
at his mght hand are the counsel conducting the trial Bradshaw, 
Lisle, and Say are in the centre, elevated three steps above their 
fellow-commiussioners, Bradshaw having a table in front of him 
The clerks of the court are at a table in the front of the commis- 
sioners Cromwell's place at the trial is shown by a figure standing 
on the left of the escutcheon of arms under the great window 
The banners on the walls are those taken from Charles's troops at 
the battles of Naseby, &c 
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sometimes up to the galleries, and having msen 
again, and tuined about to behold the guaids 
and spectators, sat down again, looking very 
sternly, and with a countenance not at all moved, 
till these words—namely, ‘Charles Stuart to be 
a tyrant, a traiton,’ &, were read, at which he 
laughed, as he sat, in the face of the comt” 
When the long charge was finished, taxing the 
king with the whole of the civil war, with the 
death of thousands of the free people of the na- 
tion, with divisions within the land, imvasions 
from foreign parts, the waste of the public trea- 
sury, the decay of trade, the spohation and deso- 
lation of great parts of the country, the continued 
commissions to the prince and other rebels, tu 
the Marquis of Ormond, the Ihish Papists, &c , 
Bradshaw, the loid-president, told him that the 
court expected his answer Charles replied with 
great dignity and clearness He demanded by 
what lawful authority he was brought thither 
“T was not long ago,” said he “in the Isle of 
Wight, how Ic ame there 1s a longer story than 
18 fit at this time for me to speak of, but there 1 
entered into a treaty with both Houses of Parlia- 
ment with as much public faith as 18 possible to 
be had of any person in the world 1 treated 
there with a number of honomable lords and 
gentlemen, and treated honestly and uprightly 

I cannot say but they did very nobly with me 
We were upon a conclusion of the treaty Now 

I would know by what authority, I mean lawful 
—for there are many unlawful authorities im 
the world, thieves and 1obbers by the highway 
—but I would know by what authonty I was 
brought from thence, and carned from place to 
place Remember J 1m your lawful king Let 
me know by what lawful authority I am seated 
here, resolve me that, and you shall hear moe of 
me” Bradshaw told him that he might have 
observed he was there by the authority of thi 
people of England, whose elected king he was 
“England,” cried Charles, “was never an elec- 
tive kingdom, but an hereditary kingdom for 
near these thousand years I stand more for the 
hberty of my people than any here that come to 
be my pretended judges” “Sir,” said Bradshaw, 
“how well you have managed your trust 13 known 
If you acknowledge not the authority of the 
court they must proceed” “Here is a gentle- 
man,” said Charles, pointing to Colonel Cobbet, 
“ask him if he did not bring me from the Isle 
of Wight by force I do not come here as sub- 


1Qn this day, Whitelock says, ‘“‘There were strict guards, 
many soldiers, and a great press of people at the trial of the 
king Some who sat on the scaffold about the court at the 
trial (particularly the Lady Fairfax), did not forbear to exclaim 
aloud against the proceedings of the high court, and the inveter 
ate usage of the king by his subjects, insomuch that the court 
was interrupted, and the soldiers and officers of the court had 
much to do to quiet the ladies and others ” 
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mitting to this court I see no House of Lords 
here that may constitute a parhament, and the 
king, too, must be in and part of a parliament” 
“Tf it does not satisfy you,” exclaimed Brad- 
shaw, “we are satisfied with our authority, which 
we have from God and the people The court ex- 
pects you to answer, their purpose 1s to adjourn 
to Monday next” He then commanded the guard 
to take him away, upon which Charles rephed, 
“Well, Sir” And as he went away facing the 
court, he added, pomting to the sword, “1 do not 
fear that” Some of the people cried “God save 
the king'” others shouted “Justice' justice !”! 
He was remanded to Sir Robert Cotton’s house, 


Str ROBERT CoTtro~n § Houses 2—From a view by J T Smith 


and thence to St James’s, and the high cowmt 
adjourned, and kept a fast together at Wlntehall 

On Monday, the 22d of January, in the after- 
noon, Charles was led back to Westminste: Hall 
As soon as he was at the bar, Coke rose and said, 
“T did, at the last court, exhibit a charge of ngh 
treason and other crimes against the prisoner m 
the name of the people of England Instead of 
answering, he did dispute the authority of this 


| high cout J move, on behalf of the kingdom of 





2 Cotton House, Westminster, near the west end of Westmin 
ster Hall The town house of Sir Robert Cotton (died 1631), the 
founder of the famous Cotton Library, of his son and of his 
grandson Sir Christopher Wren describes the house in his time 
as in a “very ruinous condition” Charles I lay at Cotton 
House dwing his tral in Westmineter Hall After the tnal he 
slept at Whitehall, and the mght before the execution at St 

| Jamess —Cunningham’s Hand Book of London 
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England, that the prisoner may be directed to 
make a positive answer by way of confession or 
negation, and that if he refuse so to do, the charge 
be taken pro confesso, and the court proceed to 
justice” Then Bradshaw told the prisoner that 
the court were fully satisfied with ther own 
authority, and did now expect that he should 
plead guilty or not guilty Charles repeated that 
he still questioned the legality of this court, that 
a king could not be tried by any jurisdiction upon 
earth, but that 1t was not for himself alone that 
he resisted, but for the hberty of the people of 
England, which was dearer to him than to his 
judges He was going on in this strain, talking 
of the lives, liberties, and estates of his people, 
when Bradshaw interrupted him by telling him 
that he, as a prisoner, and charged as a high de- 
linguent, could not be suffered any longer to 
enter into argument and dispute concerning that 
courts authority Charles repled that, though 
he knew not the forms of law, he knew law and 
reason that he knew as much law as any gentle- 
man in England, and was therefore pleading for 
the hberties of the people more than his judges 
were doing He again went on to deny the lega- 
lity of the court, and Bradshaw again imterrupted 
him, and this was repeated many times At last 
the presdent ordered the serjeant-at-arms to re- 
move the prisoner from the bar “ Well, sir,” 
exclaimed Chailes, ‘remember that the king 13 
not suffered to give in his reasons for the liberty 
and freedom of all his subjects” “Sir,” replied 
Bradshaw, “how great a friend you have been to 
the laws and liberties of the people, let all Eng- 
land and the wold judge” Charles, exclaiming 
“Well, sir,” was guarded forth to Su Robert 
Cotton’s house The court then adjourned to the 
Painted Chamber, on Tuesday, at twelve o'clock 

At the appointed time, sixty-three commis- 
sioners met in close conference in the Painted 
Chamber, and there resolved that Bradshaw 
should acquaint the king that if he contmued 
contumacious he must expect no further time 
This done, the court adjourned to Westminster 
Hall, and the king was brought in with the ac- 
customed guard Coke again craved judgment, 
censuring the prisoner for disputing the autho- 
rity of the court, and the supreme authority and 
junsdiction of the House of Commons Brad- 
shaw followed 1n the same strain, saying, In con- 
clusion, “Sir, you are to give your positive and 
final answer 1n plain English, whether you be 
guilty or not guilty of these treasons” Charles, 
after a short pause, said, “When I was here 
yesterday, I did desure to speak for the liberties 
of the people of England I was interrupted I 
desire to know whether I may speak freely or 
not?” Bradshaw replied, that when he had once 
pleaded he should be heard at large, and he in- 
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vited him to make the best defence he could 
against the charge ‘For the charge,” cned 
Charles, “TI value it not a rush, 1t 1s the liberty 
of the people of England that I stand for Iam 
your king, bound to uphold justice, to maintain 
the old laws, therefore, until I know that ali this 
is not against the fundamental laws of the king- 
dom, I can put in no particular answer If you 
will give me time, I will show you my reasons 
why I cannot do it, and”—here the president in- 
terrupted him, but Charles, as soon as his voice 
ceased, continued his reasoning, and after several 
interruptions of this kind, Bradshaw said, “Clerk, 
do your duty,” and the clerk read —“Charles 
Stuart, King of England, you are accused, in he- 
half of the commons of England, of divers crimes 
and tieasons, which charge hath been read unto 
you, the court now requires you to give you 
positive and final answer, by way of confession 
or dental of the charge ” Charles once more urged 
that he could not acknowledge a new court, 01 
alter the fundamental lawa Bradshaw replied, 
“Sir, this 1s the third time that you have publicly 
disowned this court, and put an affront upon it 
How far you have preserved the lberties of the 
people your actions have shown’ Truly, sn, 
men’s iitentions ought to be known by then 
actions, you have written your meaning 1n bloody 
characters throughout this kmgdom But, sn, 
you understand the pleasure of the court Clerk, 
record the default And, gentlemen, you that 
took charge of the prisoner, take him back agaim ” 
“Sir,” rejoined Charles, “I will say yet one woid 
to you If 1t were my own particular, I would 
not say any more to interrupt you” “Sir,” re- 
phed Bradshaw, “you have heard the pleasure 
of the court, and you are, notwithstanding you 
will not understand it, to find that you are before 
a court of justice” And then the king went 
forth with his guards to Sir Robert Cotton’s 
house, where he lay 

As early as the 17th of January, the Rump 
had been advertised, by private letters from 
Scotland, that the parhament there, nemune con- 
tradicente, did dissent from the proceedings of the 
parlhament of England --1 In the toleration ex- 
tended to sectanes 2 In the tral of the king 
3 In alteration of the form of government And 
upon this day, Tuesday the 23d, the Scottish 
commussione1s, the Earl of Lothian and Sir John 
Cheseley, who were in London for the purpose 
of treating with Charles and the parliament, sent 
to the speaker of the Rump their solemn protest 
against all proceedings for bringing the king to 
tnal ' 

On the 24th and 25th of January, the fourth 
and fifth days of the trial, the court sat m the 
Painted Chamber hearing witnesses, having de- 
Tt Witelock Rushworth SS” 
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termined that, though the king refused to plead, 
they would proceed to the examination of wit- 
nesses ex abundanti—in other words, only for the 
further satisfaction of themselves On the sixth 
day, the commissioners were engaged wn prepar- 
ing the sentence, having then determined that the 
king’s condemnation should extend to death A 
question was agitated as to his deprivation and 
deposition previously to his execution, but 1t was 
postponed, and the sentence, with a blank for the 
manner of death, was drawn up by Ireton, Har- 
mson, Harry Martin, Say, Lisle, and Love, and 
ordered to be engrossed 

On the morrow, the 27th of January, and the 
seventh day of this unlawful but memorable 
trial, the high court of justice sat for the last 
time in Westminster Hall, and the Lord-presi- 
dent Bradshaw, who had hitherto worn plam 
black, was robed in scarlet, and most of the com- 
missioners were “in then best habit” After the 
calling of the court, the king came 1n, as was his 
wont, with his hat on, and as he passed up the 
hall a loud cry was heard of ‘“ Justice!—justice! 
Execution'—execution'" “This,” says White- 
lock, ‘‘was made by some soldiers, and others of 
the rabble” One of the soldiers upon guard, 
moved by a better feeling, said, “God bless you, 
gu!” Charles thanked him, but his officer struck 
the poor man with his cane ‘“ Methinks,” said 
Charles, “the punishment exceeds the offence” 
Bradshaw’s scarlet robe, and the solemn aspect of 
the whole court, convinced the king that ths 
would he his last appearance on that stage The 
natural love of hfe seems to have shaken his 
firmness and constancy, and as soon as he was at 
the bar he earnestly desired to be heard Brad- 
shaw told him that he should be heard in his 
turn, but that he must hear the court first 
Charles returned still more eagerly to his prayer 
for a first hearing, urging repeatedly that hasty 
judgment was not so soon recalled Bradshaw 
repeated that he should be heard before judg 
ment was given, and then remarked how he had 
refused to make answer to the charge brought 
against him in the name of the people of Eng- 
land Here a female voice cried aloud, “No, not 
half the people” The voice was supposed to 
proceed from Lady Fairfax, the Presbyterian 
wife of the lord-general, who still kept aloof, 
doing nothing, but 1t was soon silenced, and the 
president continued his speech, which ended in 
assuring the king that,1f he had anything to say 
in defence of himself concerning the matter 
charged, the court would hear him Charles 
then said, “I must tell you, that this many a day 
all things have been taken away from me, but 
that I call more dear to me than my hfe, which 
1g my conscience and honour, and 1f I had a re- 
spect to my life more than to the peace of the 
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kingdom and the hberty of the subject, certainly 
I should have made a particular defence, for by 
that, at leastwise, I might have delayed an ugly 
sentence, which I perceive will pass upon me 
I conceive that a hasty sentence, once 
passed, may sooner be repented of than recalled, 
and truly the desire 1 have for the peace of the 
kingdom and the hberty of the subject, more 
than my own particular ends, makes me now at 
least desire, before sentence be given, that I may 
be heard in the Painted Chamber before the lords 
and commons' I am sure what I have to say 1s 
well worth the hearmg’’ Bradshaw told him 
that all this was but a further declining of the 
jurisdiction of the court, and sternly refused hs 
prayer for a hearing m the Painted Chamber, 
which 18 generally, though perhaps very 1nco1- 
rectly, supposed to have related to a proposal for 
abdicating mn favour of his eldest son But one 
of the commissioneis on the bench, John Downes, 
a citizen of London, after saying repeatedly to 
those who sat near him, “Have we hearts of 
stone? Are we men?” rove and said in a tremb- 
lng voice, “‘ My lord, I am not satisfied to give 
my consent to this sentence I have reasons to 
offer against 1t I desire the court may adjourn 
to hear me” And the court adjourned mm some 
disorder After half an hour’s absence they all 
returned to their places, and that, too, with a 
unanimous resolution to send the king to the 
block Bradshaw cried out, “Serjeant-at-arma, 
send for your prisoner,” and Charles, who had 
passed the time in solemn conference with Bishop 
Juxon, returned to his seat at the bar “Sir,” 
said Bradshaw, addressing him, “you were 
pleased to make a motion for the propounding 
of somewhat to the lords and commons for the 
peace of this kingdom = §&ir, you did m effect 
receive an answer before the court adjourned 
Sir, the return I have to you from the court 1s 
this that they have been too much delayed by you 
already” After some more discourse to the same 
effect, Bradshaw was silent, and then the king, 
saying that he did not deny the power they had, 
that he knew they had quite power enough, again 
implo.ed to be heard by the lords and commons in 
the Pamted Chamber Bradshaw again refused 
in the name of the whole court, and proceeded 
to deliver a long and bitter speech 1n justification 
of their sentence He told the fallen king that 
the law was his superior, and that he ought to 
have ruled according to the law, that, as the law 
was fis superior, 30 there was something that 
was superior to the law, and that was the people 
of England, the parent or author of the law 


1The Painted Chamber was an apartment in the old royal 


palace at Westminster, used as a place of meeting for the lords 
and commons when they held a conference See an engraving 
and more particular notice of it, vol i: p 588 
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“Sir,” he continued, “that which we are now 
upon, by the command of the ghest court, 1s to 
try and judge you for your great offences The 
charge hath called you tyrant, traitor, murderet 
(Here the king uttered a startling ‘Hah'’) Si, 
it had been well if any of ‘these terms might 
justly have been spared” Bradshaw concluded 
his long speech by protesting that im these pro- 
ceedings all of them had God before their eyes, 
and by recommending the repentance of King 
David as an example proper for the king to 1m1- 
tate Charles then said hurnedly, “I would 
desire only one word before you give sentence 
-- only one word” Bradshaw told him that 
his time was now past Again the king pressed 
that they would hear him a word—at most a very 
few words Bradshaw again told him that he had 
not owned their jurisdiction as a court, that he 
luoked upon them as a sort of people met together, 
that"they all knew what language they received 
from his party The king said that he knew 
nothing of that, and once more begged to be 
heard, and Bradshaw once more told him that 
they had given him too much hberty already, and 
that he ought to repent of his wickedness, and 
submit to lis sentence, and then, raising his so- 
norous voice, he said, “ What sentence the law 
affims to a traito1, a tyrant, a murderer, and a 
public enemy to the country, that sentence you 
are now to hear Make silence! Clerk, read the 
sentence!” Then the clerk read the sentencc, 
which was—* For all which 
treasons and crimes this 
court doth adjudge that he, 
the said Charles Stuart, as 
tyrant, traitor, murderer, 
and public enemy to the 
good people of this nation, 
shal] be put to death by 
severing his head from his 
body” Charles raised luis 
eyes to heaven, and said, 
Will you hear me a woud, 
sir?” “Sur,” rephed Brad- 
shaw, “you are not to 
be heard after sentence” 
Charles, greatly agitated, 
said inquiringly, “No, sir?” 
“No, sir, by your favour,” 
rejoined the inflexible pre- 
sident “Guards, withdraw 
your prisoner” 
Charles said, confusedly, “I may speak after the 
sentence by your favour, sir? I may speak after 
sentence, ever By your favour"—— “Hold!” 
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to speak, expect what justice other people will 
have,” gave up his hopeless efforts, and turned 
away with his guard, and as he went through 
the hall there was another cry for justice and 
execution 

On the evening of the day on which he received 
his sentence, Charles entreated the commissioners, 
through the medium, it appears, of Hugh Peters, 
the republican preacher, to allow him the com- 
pany of Bishop Juxon, and this was readily 
granted, as was also the society of the only chil- 
dren he had in England—the Princess Elizabeth, 
then 1n her thirteenth, and the Duke of Glouces- 
ter, in his ninth year On Monday, the 29th of 
January, the house sat early They passed an 
act for altexing the style and form of all writs, 
grants, patents, &c , which henceforth, instead of 
bearing the style and title and head of the king, 
were to bear ‘‘ Custocdes (ibertates Anglie auctor- 
tate parliament,” &e The date was to be the 
year of our Lord, and no other The high court 
of justice sat, and appointed the time and place 
of execution The king’s children came from Sion 
House to take their last farewell of their father 
He took the princess up in his arms and kissed 
her, and gave her two seals with diamonds, and 
prayed for the blessing of God upon her, and 
the rest of his children— and there was a great 
weeping' (Charles had ever been an indulgent 
and tender parent The last mght of all was 
spent by the king in the palace of St James's, 
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where he slept soundly fo. more than four hours 
Awaking about two hours before the dismal day- 
break of the 30th of January, he dressed himself 
with unusual cdre, and put on an extra shirt be- 


cried Bradshaw “The sentence, sir,” stammered | cause the season was so sharp He said, “ Death 


Charles, “JT say, sir, I do”—— 


shaw stopped him with his determined “Hold!” | prepared ” 
And then the king, muttering, “I am not suffered | 


Again Brad- | 1s not termble to me, and, bless my God, I am 


He then called in Bishop Juxon, 
3 Whatelock 
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who remained with him an hour 1n private prayer | he but the parliament who had begun the war, 
About ten o'clock, Colonel Hacker, who was com- , he deplored having assented to the death of Straf- 


missioned to conduct him to the scaffold, tapped 
softly at the chamber-door, to say they were 
ready They went together from St James's 
through the park towards Whntehall, in the front 
of which the scaffold had been erected Charles 
walked erect and very fast, having on the right 
hand Bishop Juxon, and on the left Colonel 
Tomlinson, and being followed by a guard of hal 
berdieis, and by some of his own gentlemen and 
seivants, who walked bareheaded There was 
no shouting, no gesticulating, no turmoil of any 


of all ranks, were silent as the grave, save now 
and then when a prayer or a blessing escaped 


| 
from some of them At the end of the park | 


(‘hailes entered Whitehall, and, passing through 
the long gallery, went ito his own old cabinet 
chamber There he was delayed, for the scaffold 
was not quite ready he passed the time in prayer 
with the bishop At last all was im readiness, 
and he was led out to the scaffold, which was 
hung round with black Vast multitudes of peo- 
ple had come to be specuators they were all 
silent, respectful, or awe-stsicken, and so were 
the soldiers Perceiving that the people could 
not approach near enough to hea: lim, he ad- 
dressed a speech to the gentlemen upon the scaf- 
fold He called God to witness that 1t was not 





i 
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kind the troops, men and ofhcers, the spectators | 





ford, saying that he was now pumshed by an 
unjust sentence upon himself, he declared that 
he pardoned his enemies, and died a Christian 
according to the profession of the Church of 
England, as he found it left by his father Turn 
ing to Bishop Juxon he said, “I have a good 
cause and a gracious God on my side” He took 
off his cloak, gave his George' to Juxon, with the 
single word, “Remember'” then laid his head 
across the block, and stretched out his hands as 
asignal The masked executioner let fall the axe, 
which severed the neck at one blow, and anothe: 
man wearing a mask took up the head and 
shouted, “This 18 the head of a traitor!” The 
bloody deed was Accompanied by a “ dismal, un- 
versal groan ”? 


1 The George, or badge of the order of the Kmghte of the 
Garter, worn by Charles I at his execution, and given by him 
to Bishop Juxon, 1s thus descnbed by Ashmole —‘ The George 
which his late majesty wore at the tyme of his martyrdom, 
was curiously set in an onyx, set about with twenty one large 
table diamonds in the fashion of a garter, on the back side of 
the George w1s the picture of his queen, rarely well lmned, set 
in a case of gold, the hd neatly enamelled witn goldsmith’s work, 
and surroundcd with another garte:, adorned with a hke num 
ber of equal sized diamonds as was the fore side” In the engrav- 
ing, @ representa the upper side of the George, b the under aide, 
and ¢ the upper side raised, displaying a portrait of Henrietta 
Mana 


2 Whiuelock Herbert Warwick Nalson 
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THE COMMONWEALTH —A D 1649—1660 


Proceedings of the Independents against the royalists after the king’s execution—The ‘‘ Executive Council of State” 

appointed—Attacks on the new government—Prince Charles proclarmed king 1n Scotland and Ireland—Crom- 
well makes a hostile landing 1n Ireland—His victories there—He returns to London—Montroge lands in 
Scotland—He 1s defeated, captured, and executed—Arrival of Charles II 1n Scotland—Cromwell defeats the 
Scots at Dunbar—Charles II marches into England—He 1s defeated by Cromwell at Worcester—He escapes 
to France—England, Scotland, and Ireland incorporated into a Commonwealth—War with Holland—Naval 
victories of Blake—The Ruinp parliament becomes unpopular—Mutual jealousies between 1¢ and the army— 
Cromwell suggests the necessity of a royal rule—He purposes to dissolve the parliament—His summary ejec 
tion of the members—BHarbone’s parliament—Its proceedings—Its speedy dissolution—Cromwell appointed 
lord-protector of the Commonwealth—Formation of his new government—Signal naval victory over the Dutch 
in the Downs—Cromwell’s strict and impartial justice—He summons a new parliament—His address to the 
members-——-They become obstinate—Cromwell dissolves parliament—Plots of Levellers and royalists—Naval 
successes—A third parliament called— Proposal to make Cromwell king—Discontent and danger produced by 
1t—Cromwell rejects the proposal—Honours bestowed on him by the parhament—His court, and mode of 
"laife—Death of Admiral Blake—Meeting of parliament—Members for 1ta upper house—Impracticability of 
establishing an upper house—Cromwell dissolves the parlament—Plots against his life— His last ulness— 
His death—H1s son Richard proclaimed protector—Richard’s difficulties—Hostility of parhament towards him 
—He abdicates—Monk’s plots for the restoration of royalty —His caution and duplicity—Hhis professions of 
devotedness to the Commonwealth—His march into England—His proceedings and intrigues m London—H1s 
preparations fur the recall of Charles II —T'he new king proclaimed, and the Commonwealth terminated 


wg] N the diy of the king’s execution, 
the Independents prohibited, under 
pain of high treason, the proclama- 
tion of the Prince of Wales, 01 any 





ro! trate On the same mournful day 
Duke Hamilton escaped with the Lord Lough- 
borough out of Windsor Castle The house or 


\ 





Rump immediately debated how to bring some 
of the chicf royalists to a speedy tial, and o1- 
dered that the vamllating and unpiuincipled Ear) 
of Holland should be removed to London Duke 
Hamilton was ietaken the day after his flight 
On the Ist of February 1t was voted that Ham- 
ilton and Holland, with Goring, Lord Capel, and 
Yolonel Owen, should be “the next persons to 
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be proceeded against for justice” Capel escaped | Lords should be continued a court of judicature 
out of the Tower, but was apprehended two days | or a court consultatory only On the 6th the 
after debate was renewed, and it ended that mght in 

On the 5th of Febr uary the commons debated 1 This seal 18 5§ inches in diameter, the obverse gives an in 
till six o'clock at night whether the House of teresting representation of the House of Commons at the period 
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the vote, “that the House of Peers in parhament | a vehement pamphlet, entitled England’s New 


1s useless and dangerous, and ought to be abo- 
lished” Other votes were rapidly passed for 
demolishing the statues of kings, and for con- 
verting England into a republic 

For some time past the 1eal executive had re- 
sided in the committee of government at Derby 
House, and this, with some very immaterial 
changes, was now converted into the “ Executive 
Council of State” The president of this council 
was Bradshaw, the king’s judge, and its secre- 
tary for foreign correspondence was Bradshaw's 
friend and relative, the immortal Milton, who em- 
ployed his learning and genius in defending the 
Judgment and execution of Charles Although 
they had pronounced the doom of the upper 
house, the Independents 
admitted five earls and 
three lords into this 
council, which also in- 
cluded Cromwell, Fair- 
fax, Skippon, Su Harry 
Vane, General Ludlow, 
St John, Harry Martin, 
Whitelock, and = four 
other commoneis 

The army 1emained 
under the command of 
the men who had crea- 
ted it, and made it the 
best army then in the 
woild, and = Fatrfax, 
though he had abstam 
ed from committing 
himself upon the king’s 
trial, continued to be 
commander - 1n - cInef 
But in the navy an im- 
portant change was 
made immediately, the 
Earl of Warwick was 
removed,and Blake was 
appointed, with Dean and Popham, to command 
the fleet 

The tral of Duke Hamilton, the Lord Capel, 
Gormg, and Sir John Owen, was probably has- 
tened by the hostile demonstrations made in Scot- 
land Goring pleaded not guilty, and was dis- 
missed for the present, ‘behaving himself with 
great respect to the court” On the 6th of March, 
that court pronounced judgment against the rest 
Owen was respited and ultimately spared Duke 
Hamilton, the Lords Holland and Capel, were 
beheaded in Palace-yard on the 9th of March 

The first attack that was made upon the new 
government proceeded from a part of that army 
which had raised them to their pre - emmence 
“ Free-born John,” who thought that the 1evo- 
lution had not gone half far enough, put forth 
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OLIveR CromWELL —After Sir P Lely 


Change Mutinies broke out at Salisbury and 
Banbury, but they were presently crushed by 
Fairfax and Cromwell Lilburne was shut up 
in the Tower, and some few leaders of a set of 
madmen, who were sighing after something very 
hike the republic of the 1lustrious Trinculo, were 
committed to meaner prisons But the Rump 
took some of the worst pages out of the book of 
despotism, entirely losing sight, in several cases, 
of the principles of liberty they professed They 
made 1t treason to deny the supremacy of par- 
hiament, words spoken were made capital, and 
simple sedition was converted into high treason 
The press was put into 1ts shackles, and extreme 
penalties were, declared agamst such as printed 
or published anything 

: against the new Com 
aK monwealth, the council 

of state, & 

In the meantime the 

‘ Jate king’s eldest son 
\ had been proclaimed, 
\ as Charles 11, both in 
Scotland and im Ire- 
land On the 15th of 
August, Cromwell, with 
his son-in-law Ireton, 
landed neat Dublin, to 
suppress the formida- 
ble msurrection, and, 1f 
possible, to give peace 
to a country which had 
never been quiet His 
army did not exceed 
G000 foot and 3000 
hose, but 1t was an 
amv of  Tronsides 
When these men land- 
ed hadly anything was 
left to the Protestants 
except Dublin = and 
Dery, but now town afte: town was re-cap- 
tured with the utmost rapuhity Drogheda was 
stormed on the 11th of September, Cromwell 
himself fightimg m the breach Wexford was 
taken in the same manner, Cork, Kinsale, and 
numerous other places, opened their gates Be- 
fore the month of May of the following year the 
Insh Papists and royalists were completely sub- 
dued by Cromwell and his brave and able son-in- 
law Leaving Ireton to organize the country, 
Cromwell took his departure for London, where 
lis presence was eagerly looked for He was 
received with respect by the people and with en- 
thusiasm by the army He was conducted to 
the house called the Cock pit, near St James's, 
which had been appointed and prepared for him 
Here he was visited by the lord-mayor of Lon- 
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don and by many other persons of quahty, who 
all expressed their own and the nation’s great 
obligations to him The speaker in an elegant 
speech gave him the thanks of the house 

In the spring of this year (1650) Montrose, the 
precursor of Prince Charles or King Charles II , 
crossed from the Continent over to the Orkneys, 
with a few hundred foreign soldiers In a short | 
time he disembarked on the shores of Caithness, 
with the design of penetrating into the High- 
lands, and calling his former followers to his 
standard But Montrose was a royalist such as | 
the Presbyterian royalists could not tolerate, the 
committee of estates were well prepared, and 
Strachan, their general, surprised and thoroughly 
defeated the Marquis just as he had advanced 
beyond the pass of Invercarron Montrose fled 
from this his last fight, leaving his cloak and 
star, his sword, and the garter with which he 
had been lately mvested, behind him An old 
friend with whom he sought refuge bhasely be- 
trayed him to the Covenanters, who bound him 
with ropes, carried him to Edinburgh, and there, 
in virtue of a former attainder, hanged hmm on a 
gallows thirty feet hgh Such was the wretched 
end of Montrose, in the 38th year of his age, in 
the middle of the month of May 

Charles IT landed im the Frith of Cromarty 
about a month after Montiose was hanged, being 
constrained to swallow the Covenant as best he 
could ere he was allowed to set foot on shore, 
and was joined by the Presbyterian Covenanting 
army But he was allowed small time to recruit 
that army or to do anything else By the 29th 
of June Cromwell had left London and was on 
his march to the Bordeis, having, three days be- 
fore, been appomted commander-in-chief of all 
the forces of the Commonwealth On the 22d 
of July, having concentrated his troops on the 
Borders, he crossed them and marched into Scot- 
land The whole country between Berwick and 
Edinburgh had been swept as with a broom, no- 
thing was left that could yield any comfort or 
succour to the invaders He advanced to Dun- 
bar, where he received provisions from English 
ships He then proceeded to Haddington, and 
from Haddington to Edinburgh He saw no 





| 








'The political principles of the Scotch Presbyterians at this 
time may be learned from Dr Douglas's sermon at the corona 
tion of Charles IT , at Scone, on the lat of January, 1651 —‘“‘It 
is clear from this Covenant that a king hath not absolute power 
to do what he pleaseth , he 1s tied to the conditions by virtue 
of acovenant It is clear from this Covenant that a people aro 
bound to obey a king in the Lord, that the kings power is not 
absolute, as flattering courtiers apprehend, 1t 18 subject to a 
threefold limitation —1 In respect of subordination There ws 
a power above him, even Gods power, whom he is bound to 
obey, and to whom he must give an account of his administra 
tion Kings not only have their crowns from God, but must 
reign according to his will He is called the msnuster of God, he 
is God's servant 2 In regard of laws, a king is sworn at his 
coronation to rule according to the standing received laws of 
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troops on his way, and none would come out from 
Edinburgh to meet him Want of provisions, and 
a sickness which had broken out m his army, 
compelled him to retreat for Dunbar The Scots 
then sallied from their capital, and some of them 
did not a little mischief to Cromwell’s rear He, 
however, reached Dunbar, and having shipped 
his heavy baggage and his sick men, he designed 
to return into England But David Leshe and 
the army of the kirk had gotten between Dun- 
bar and Berwick, and possessed themselves of 
all the hills and passes He had only 12,000 
men, while Leshe had 27,000 It was Sunday, 
the 3lst of August, when Cromwell drew up on 
the fields and braes near Dunbar, to gaze at the 
still mcreasing numbers and the formidable po- 
sitions of Leshie’s host Nothing was done that 
day, but, on the Monday morning, the Scots, 
urged on 1t 1s said by their impatient preachers, 
who proved by Scripture that their victory was 
certain, drew down part of their army and their 
tiain of artillery towards the foot of the hills, 
and then Cromwell, who had ever as much Serip- 
ture at command as any Presbyterian preacher 
of them all, exclaimed joyously, “The Lord hath 
delivered them into our hands” At an oppor- 
tune moment a thick mist was dispersed by the 
rising sun) (‘romwell shouted to his Ironsides, 
“ Now let God atise, and his enemies shall be 
scattered'” And before the sun was much higher 
the army of the kirk was scattered, with the tie- 
mendous loss of 4000 slain and 10,000 prisoners 
The conqueror ordered the 107th Psalm to be 
sung on the field, and then marched again to 
Edinburgh, which threw wide its gates at his 
approach Glasgow followed the example, and 
the whole of the south of Scotland quietly sub- 
mitted The young king fled towards the High- 
lands, with the intention of quitting Scotland, or 
at least the Covenanters, for ever, but the chiefs 
of that party made him stay, and prepared to 
crown him at Scone! 
Ap 1651 But while Cromwell was hesieg- 
ing Edinburgh Castle, disputing 
upon points of theology with the Presbyterian 
preachers, and suffering from a fit of the ague, 
Charles collected another army, and took up a 


the kingdom 3 In regard of government, the total 
government is not upon the king He hath counsellors, a par 

lament, or estates in the land, who share in the burthen of 
government No king should have the sale government rt was 
never the mind of those who received a king to rule them, to 
lay all government upon him to do what he pleaseth without 
control” On the delicate point of a king abusing his power, he 
says —‘‘ A king abusing his power, to the overthrow of religion, 
laws, and liberties which are the very fundamentals of this 
contract and covenant, may be controulled and opposed, and 
if he set himself to overthrow all by arms, then they who have 
power as the estates of the land, may and ought to resist by arms, 
because he doth, by that opposition, break the very bonda, and 
overthrow all the easentials of this contract and covenant’ He 
then inculcates the duties of the subject with equal faithfulness 
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THE MARQUIS OF MONTROSE AT THE PLACE 
OF EXECUTION 


The Marquis of Montrose was 1n exile in the Low Céetrics 
whcn the news reached him that Charles I had been behcaded 
Whercupon he “ sagre before God, angels, and men,” to avenge 
the dcath of the martyr In fulfilment of this oath he landed at 
Caithness in the spring of 1650 to strike onc more blow for the 
Stuart cause As he had only a small army, which received 
little support from the clans, the campaign was short, ending at 
Invercharron in disastrous defeat Upon which the Marquis 
fied into the wilds of Sutherland, but was shamefully betrayed 
by MacLeod of Assynt, after being nearly starved to death 
Bound, with ropes and treated with every mark of disrespect, the 
great General was led to Edinburgh After bricf trial he was 
conveyed to the Grassmarket dressed as a gay bridegroom, and 
there hanged from a gallows 4o feet high 
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strong position near Stirling In vain Lambert! pursuit 
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On the 3d of September, the anmiver- 


attempted to bring him to action, the Scots re- | sary of the fight of Dunbar, Cromwell obtained 


membered the lesson that had been taught them 
at Dunbar Cromwell then crossed the Forth, 
and sat down hefore Perth, “thereby to stop the 
Highlanders from sending any supplies to the 
king” Hopeless of maintaining their ground in 
Scotland, Charles and his counsellors imagined 
that by a march into England they would greatly 
recruit their army among the royalists of the 
English border, and renew the war under more 
favourable circumstances than ever But the re- 
solution, as events showed, was adopted too late 
With the Scottish army, amounting to about 9000 
foot and 4000 horse, Charles commenced his des- 
perate undertaking, and by rapid marches passed 
through Lanarkshire and Dumfriesshire, and 
cvossed into England In the meantime, Crom- 
well, on findmg that his enemies had given him 
the slip, proceeded to act with his wonted deci- 
sion and promptitude He wrote to the parha- 
ment announcing the coming imvasion, but bid- 
ding them be of good comfort, as he would be 
quickly on its track He detached Lambert with 
800 horse to follow im the rear of the Scots, and 
ordered General Harrison and Colonel Rich with 
3000 horse to hover upon and harass them in 
flank Then, leaving Monk with a strong force 
to complete the reduction of Scotland, he followed 
the flying enemy, whom he overtook when they 
had effected a lodgment in the town of Wor- 
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WORCESTFR —Fiom a view by W Westall 


cester Few or none of the English had joined 
them, they were divided by dissensions among 
themselves, and 1n this evil plight, they were to 
encounter a greatly superior army, flushed with 
success, and led by the victorious Cromwell, who 
was now joined by the forces he had detached in 






the victory at Worcester, which he was wont to 
term his “crowning mercy” The fight itself, 
although at such disadvantages, and all but de- 
cided from the commencement, was maintained by 
the Scots with their wonted hardihood, Having 
failed, in several desperate sallies, to secure the 
plincipal approaches to Worcester, they marched 
out by the Sudbury gate, and fell upon the Eng- 
lish, who were diawn up at Percywood, within 
a mile of Woicester, where they were peparing 
to storm the town The battle lasted more than 
three hours but the Scots were outnumbered at 
every point, and driven back upon the town, 
where they still continued the conflict from street 
to street, until they were cut down or dispersed 
In the earlier part of the engagement, the Duke 
of Hamilton and Sir John Douglas were mor- 
tally wounded Neatly 3000 of the Scots were 
killed, and about twice that number taken prison- 
ers Cromwell’s loss was small, and set down by 
himself as scarcely 200, but other accounts swelled 
it up to nearly 1000, which 1s perhaps nigher the 
truth, considering the length and obstinacy of 
the resistance ‘Indeed, this hath been a glo- 
rious mercy,” thus he announced it to the par- 
hament, ‘and as stiff a contest for four or five 
hours as I have ever seen The dimensions 
of this meicy are above my thoughts It 1s, for 
aught I know, a crowning mercy” He might 
well call it so, as it utterly 
extinguished the hopes of his 
enemies, and termimated the 
wal 

As for the conduct of 
Charles dwiang this battle, mm 
which his last army was de- 
stroyed, the accounts are so 
contiadictory, that the truth 
cannot easily be ascertained 
According to some, he was in 
bed and asleep during the 
greater part of the engage- 
ment, and when he awoke, his 
only thought was to escape 
to Scotland with the caval y, 
and leave the foot to perish 
in Ins defence By others, he 
is described as discharging all 
the duties of a skilful leader 
and brave soldier, and only 
retreating when resistance 
was useless After he had left Worcester about 
half a mile behind him, he threw off his armour, 
and, accompanied by about sixty followers, all 
mounted and of noble rank, he rode on to Kin- 
vearn Heath, near Kidderminster, when, as 1t 
was now dark, they were eager to find a place of 
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shelter and concealment This the Earl of Derby, ie wider circuit On one occasion, the night was 
one of the fugitives, assured them could be found | so dark that he could not see his guide, and was 
at Boscobel House,’ between Tong Castle and | obliged to direct his course by the rustling of 
Brewood, a mansion belonging to Papuists, and | the calf-skin breeches which the peasant fortun- 
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Boa opr House —From a view by J Walker 


been harboured in Jus flight from Wigan to Wor- 
cester In their route, they passed through the 
town of Stourlnidge, conveying in French, that 
they might be mistaken for foreigners, but after 
a nie of twenty-31x miles north from Worces- 
ter, they thought 1f more prudent to halt for the 
night at a house called Whuite- Ladies, once a 
convent of Cistercian nuns, within half a mile 
of Boscobel Here, Lord Derby sent for Wil- 
ham Pender], the set vant in charge of Boscobel 
House, who came, accompamed by his brother, 
Richard Penderill, and to their tried fidelity as 
guides the king was committed, while the com- 
pany endeavoured to protect lus fhght from the 
parhamentary troopers, who were soon upon his 
track, in which resistance several of the king’s 
escort were slain, and others taken prisoners 
In the meantime, Charles, accompamed by Lord 
Wilmot and the Penderills, had 1emoved himself 
fiom immediate danger 

The romantic escape of the king, his wander- 
ings from place to place, the disguises he assumed 
and the shifts he adopted, with the thousand- 
and-one chances of detection and apprehension 
which he daily and hourly underwent, form al- 
together one of the most interesting episodes of 
English history, and are only to be paralleled 
by the adventures of the last representative of 
the Stuart dynasty, Charles-Edward, the Young 
Chevalier His first places of concealment were 
in the woods near Boscobel, and afterwards in 


the mansion itself, until he was obliged to adopt 


1 So called from bosco bello, or “‘ fair wood,” because it stood 
tn a beautiful grove, by which it was almost concealed 





He spent a whole day 1n an oak, ac- 
commodated with a pillow and some 
scanty fare, while the rustics hovered 
about m its neighbourhood, 1eady 
to advertise him of danger When 
victuals failed, he was obliged to be- 
come a sheep-stealer, and help himself 
to collops that were supplied fiom a 
neighbouring flock But although 
many were acquainted with his places 
of concealment, while a reward of 
£1000 was offered tor his apprehension, 
no one could be found to betray him 
His aim was to escape to France, but 
in consequence of the proclamations 
denouncing all who aided him, no 
maste1 of a vessel would take any pei- 
son on boaid unless he «ertamly hnew 
beforehand that he was not the king 
At last, afte: eight weeks had been 
spent in this critical life of dangers 
and expedients, he was enabled to embark at 
Biighthelmstone in Sussex, at the end of October, 
and reach Dieppe in safety, after which, he was 
received by the French hing at Pais with every 
expression of sympathy and :egard 

Cromwell was met, at his approach to Lon- 
don, by the speaker, by the whole parlament, 
by the lord-mayor and aldermen, and by an 1m- 
mense concourse of people The royal palace of 
Hampton Court was prepared for his 2:eception, 
and shortly after, an estate worth £4000 a-year 
was voted to him As he had left Treton to 
complete the settlement of Ireland, so had he left 
General Monk, who enjoyed an unusual degree 
of his favour, to reduce the king’s party in Scot- 
land, and both these generals were successful 
Both Scotland and Ireland were speedily incor- 
porated, by mutual acts, with the English Com- 
monwealth, and all signs of royalty were effaced 
in those countries 

Evei since the unavenged massacre at Amboy 
na, the English sailors and people had borne 
great ill-will to the Dutch Moreover, the go- 
vernment of the United Provinces had treated 
the new English Commonwealth with marked 
disrespect On their side the Commonwealth 
men had passed the memorable Navigation act, 
which established as national law, that no goods 
from any quarter beyond Europe should be im- 
ported into England except by vessels belonging 
to England or to English colonies, and that no 
production of Europe should be :mported except 
by English ships, or ships belonging to the 
country which furmshed the production This 
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deadly blow was aimed at the carrving trade of 
the Dutch, one of the most fruitful sources of 
their commercial prosperity There were many 
other grounds of quarrel between the two com- 
monwealths, and a collision was inevitable Van 
Tromp, the best of the Dutch admirals, sailed 
up the Channel with forty sail Blake was in 





ADMIRAL BLAKE — fiom a print by 1 Preston 


the Downs with only twenty sail, but he insisted 
that the Dutch should stmke their top-masts to 
his flag, in acknowledgment of the old sove- 
1eignty of England over the narrow seas Van 
Tromp 1efused, and kept his couse When he 
came abreast of him Blake fired a gun at the 





1 At sea the parliament felt its strength, and had made 1t felt, 
its flag floated proudly on the breeze—feared Ly 1ts enemies and 
respected by its rivals But its success and skill, im matters of 
foreign policy, extended only thus far though im its maritime 
affairs 1t displayed great ality and energy, 1n 1ts diplomatic re 
lations and undertakings 1t was equally deficient im sagacity and 
good sense, 1n moderation and firmness It wasin presence of two 
powers, in eager rivalry with exh other, but placed in very differ 
e1t positions, and animated by very different tendencies Spain, 
still glorying 1n her recent greatness, which Furope had not yet 
ceased to dread, was rapidly declining the empire of Germany 
belonged to her no longer notwithstanding protracted and 
sanguinary efforts, she had lost the United Provinces, her do 
minion in Italy was limited, a conapiracy had in one day robbed 
her of Portugal afar off, and in the New World only, her pos 
sessions continued immense , she was, to use the pithy expression 
of Sully, ‘one of those states which have strong arms and legs, 
but a weak and debilitated heart’ Amid the splendour of its 
court, and the pomposity of its language, the Spanish govern 
ment felt itself really weak, and sought to conceal its weakness 
by immobility Philip IV and Don Luis de Haro, both of them 
sensible and moderate men—the one from idleness, the other 
from prudence—and tired of conflicts which resulted only in 
defeat, aspired solely to the security of peace, and devoted their 
utmost care to avoiding all questions and circumstances which 
would have imposed upon them efforts of which they felt them 
selves incapable Dh:vided and enervated, the house of Austria 
retained perhaps less ambition than power, and, except 1n cases 
of absolute necessity, pompous inertness was the policy of the 
successors of Charles V 
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Dutch flag Van Tromp repled by pounng a 
whole broadside into Blake Then the action 
commenced m earnest It lasted from thiee 
o'clock mm the afternoon till nightfall, when the 
Dutch sheered off, with the loss of two ships 
This was on the 19th of May, 1652 Onthe 19th 
of July the Enghsh parhament put forth an open 
and spirited declaration of war The English 
seamen supported the honom of their new flag 
mm many obstinate and sanguinary engagements 
Blake was a second Diake On the 29th of No- 
vember, when he had been obliged to divide his 
fleet, and when he had only thnty-seven ships 
with him, Van Tromp faced }im in the Downs 
with eighty men-of-wai, and ten fie-ships The 
battle lasted fromaten 1n the morning till six at 
night, when darkness put an end to it The 
Dutch had taken a frigate, had burned anothei, 
and had sunk three more, but one of their flag- 
ships had been blown up, and the ships of Van 
Tromp and De Ruyter greatly damaged Van 
Tromp claimed the victory, and clapped a bioom 
to his mast-head to timate that he meant to 
sweep the English navy fiom the seas! 
On the 18th of February, Blake 
AD 1653 
again brought Van Tromp to ac- 
tion in the Channel They fought nearly the 
whole of that day—they 1enewed the fight on the 
morrow— they fought again the day afte: that 
At the end of this three days’ hght the English 
admiral had taken or destivyed eleven ships of 
war and thirty meichantmen Upon the return 
of the humbled Van Tiomp, the common people 
in the Dutch provinces fell all into upioa: and 
tumult 





*¢ France, and the house of Bowbon on the contrary, were 
advancing togethe: with bold and rapid progress a potent spirit 
of activity and ammtion animated both the counsels of the clown 
and the various classes of citizens, a taste for great designa and 
stnking enterprises everywhere prevailed, without ‘ny fear of 
the labours and responarbilities which they entail Thus, not 
withstanding civil dissensions and fruiticss endeavours after 
political hberty, the state grew stronger and more extended , 
the national unity and the royal authority received simultaneous 
development No less persevering than supple, a conquero) and 
a fugitive by turns, but always a favourite and premier minister, 
whether in exile or at Paris, Mazarin continued the work of 
Henry IV and of Richelieu, thiough alternations of success and 
fanlure, in war and atcourt Government and country displayed 
simultaneously the ¢ har acteristics of youth and age, were gunded 
hy powerful traditions mm the midst of a movement entirely new, 
and yet were replete with vigour and athirst for greatness 

‘‘ Between these two powers England might either have chosen 
an ally at her will, or have firmly held the balance notwith 
standing their repugnance to the regicide Commonwealth, so 
violent were their jealousy and dread of each other, that all 
other feelings became subordinated to the desire that each felt 
to deprive the othe: of so important a stay The republican 
parhament adopted neither of these courses , 1nperfectly appre 
ciating the real strength and future prospects of the two powers 
and swayed by uld habits of routine, 1+ remained wavering but 
not impartial between Spain and France—affecting neutrality 
without knowing how either to abandon 1t opportunely or to 
maintain it honourably "—Guizot, History of Olaver Cromwell 
and the English Commonwealth 
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But while the Commonwealth was thus tri- 
umphing on ite proper element, the Rump pai- 
lament was falling into disrepute in the country 
They had not, except to a very limited degree, 
filled up the vacancies in the House of Commons, 
feeling that any election, however managed, 
would leave them in a minofity, and though, at 
the instance of Cromwell, they had, in Novem- 
ber, 1651, decided that the present parhament 
should cease in November, 1654, they continued 
to act as if they contemplated no dissolution, as 
if they considered their powe1 to be perpetual 
It was only of the army, which had made them 
what they were, that they were jealous, and 
while Cromwell, whose control over the army 
was absolute, urged them to give up then power, 
they urged Ciomwell to reduce the army If 
there were personal ambition, and the intoxica- 
tion of power, on both sides, there were certainly 
on both sides —as well on that of Cromwell as on 
that of the Vanes, the Martins, and the other 
Commonwealth men—high, unselfish, noble, and 
patriotic motives Each, in fact, wished for power 
as the means of establishing or working out a 
system which each deemed the best for the peace, 
the happmess, and the glory of the nation, and, 
in justice to Oliver Cromwell, 1t must be avowed 
that his scheme of social policy was in itself one 
of the purest which had as yet entered into the 
mind of any statesman, and one that adapted 
itself more readily to the character and habits of 
the community than the more finely drawn theo- 
nies of the republiians = This wonderful man 
had certamly a long and doubtful struggle, not 
merely with his former friends, but now repub- 
lxan opponents, but also with his own heart and 
conscience, and he was quiet, 01 at least he ab- 
stained from any very open act, until the par- 
hament betrayed an intention of coalescing with 
the Presbyterians, who hated and abhorred both 
Cromwell and the parliament In a private 
conversation with Whitelock, now keeper of the 
great seal, Olive: unbosomed himself He said 
that both army and people began to have a strange 
dist ste for the members of parliament ‘ And 
really,” said he, “then pride, and ambition, and 
self-seeking, then engrossing all places of hon- 
our and profit to themselves and their frends, 
their daily breaking forth into new and violent 
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1 Whitelook, Memorials 

‘‘Cromwell could at his pleasure postpone a conversation 
with Whitelock, when it took a turn which was not agreeable 
to him, but he could not adjourn the 1mpending conflict be 
tween the parliament and himself which was made manifest 
and hastened onwards by such confidential communications 1t 
was war, and one of those wars that do not admit of a pacific 
settlement Notwithstanding the hypocrisy displayed in the 
personal relations and language of the antagonists, the conflict 
was thenoeforward avowed and active Irritated and paralyzed 
at once by the intmgues of its enemy, the parhament introduced 
into its management of public affairs the consciousness of its 
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factions, their delay of business, and design to 
perpetuate themselves, their mjustice and par- 
tiality, and the scandalous lives of some of them, 
do give too much ground for people to open then 
mouths ” Whitelock agreed with him that, unless 
things were put into some better order, 1t would 
be impossible to prevent the ruin of the country, 
but the cautious lawyer saw nothing but diffi- 
culty and dangei in contending with the parhia- 
ment, whose power had been admutted as su- 
preme After some more discourse, Cromwell put 
this significant question—“ What af a man should 
take upon him to be king?” Whuitelock replied, 
that he thought that remedy would be worse 
than the disease But Ciomwell, still changing 
to the notion of kingship, told Whitelock that he 
had heard some lawyers observe that by the act 
of Henry VII’s time there was more secuiity 
for those who acted unde: a king, be his title 
what t might, than for those who acted unde: any 
other power ‘And surely,” he continued, “ the 
power of a king 1s 80 gieat and high, and so uni- 
versally understood and reverenced by the people 
of this nation, that the name of 1t night not 
only indemmfy those that act under 1t, but hke- 
wise be of great use and advantage 1n such times 
as these, to carb the mevlences of those whom 
the present powers cannot contiol” Whuitelock 
reyomed, that if them enemies should get the 
upper hind of them, that act of parliament of 
Henry VIL would be httleregarded “But what 
do you apprehend would be the danger of this 
title” asked Cromwell =Whutelock stated many 
dangers and dithculties, and concluded his long 
discomse by recommending Oliver to open nego- 
tiations with Charles Stuart, the King of Scots, 
with the view of restoring him to the throne of 
England upon such conditions as would put pro- 
per limits to the monarchical power, and secure 
the spiritual and civil liberties of the country 
But Cromwell remembered the jnrivate treaties 
he had had with Chailes I], and of the character 
and principles of Charles II he entertained the 
worst opmion He broke off the conference, 
“seeming by his countenance and cariiage to be 
displeased with what had been said, yet he never 
objected it agamst Whitelock in any public meet- 
ing afterwards only his cailiage towards him 


| from that time was altered’! Other conferences 





own danger, and the precautions requisite for its own defence 

Never had 1t manifested so much anxiety to give satisfaction to 
the wishes of the country law reform, the alleviation of the 
condition of the poor, the measures necessary for securing the 
preaching of the gospel and the maimtenance of its ministers in 
every part of the empire indeed, all questions of a popular 
character, whether civil or religious, were the subjects of repeated 
diecussion and deliberation and those great political acts which 
were calculated to throw lustre on the ruling power, such as the 
union of England and Scotland, the settlement of the affairs of 
Ireland, and the necessities of the war with the United Pro 

vinces, Were incessantly under debate The government strove 
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took place between Cromwell, St John, Lenthall 
, the speaker, Desborough, Harnson, Fleetwood, 
and Whalley, and to all these men the lord- 
general declared that a “settlement with some- 
what of monarchical power in it would be very 
effectual” It was debated how the present parlia- 
ment might be dissolved and a new one chosen 
An unshackled election was out of the question , 
the Presbyternans so returned would alone have 
more than doubled the number of the Inde- 
pendents or Republicans, who would have been 
voted to the Tower or the scaffold, or again ob- 
hged to call in Cromwell's pikes and muskets 
Yet, hopmg to thwart the lord-general and 
prolong their own power by a coalition with 
then enemies, the Rump adopted the resolution 
of bringing into the new parliament a number of 
Presbyterians under the name of “Neutrals” 
This brought matters toa head Cromwell and 
the officers of the army declared that these Pies- 
byterians would betray them to the royalists and 
destroy the religious hherty which they had won 
for the count:y On the 19th of Apnil there 
was a great meeting at Cromwell's lodgimgs in 
Whitehall, as well of some parhament men as 
of officers of the army Those discussions, which 
lasted till late im the mght, were 1enewed on the 
moirow mornng— the memorable 20th of April 
—but while they were in progress news was 
nought them from the house, that the commons 
were hutrying through them obnoxious bill, with 
all its clauses about Neutrals, & The members 
present at the meeting in Cromwell’s lodgings 
mstantly ran down to the house, and Cromwell, 
geatly excited, conmanded some of the officers 
to fetch a party of soldiers to accompany him 

He then marched away to the house, attended by 
Lambert, a few other othcers, and a file of mus- 
keteers, whom he left in the lobby Going, then, 
straight to his seat, he sat for some time in silence, 
listening to the debate, but when the speaker 
was about to put the motion, he beckoned Har- 
rison to him, and said, “Now 1s the time! I 
must do it” Harrison, a religious enthusiast, 
advised him to consider what he was domg He 
sat down, paused for a minute, then rosc, and, 
removing his hat from his head, began a speech 
tv the question before the house Soon growing 
warm, he told them that they were deniers of 
Justice, oppressors, self-seekers, openly profane 
men Suir Harry Vane or Sir Peter Wentworth, 
or both, rose to remonstrate, and told him that 
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hard to obtain a httle dignity or favour from every available 
source But moat of these attempts resulted in nothing de 
bates were indefinitely prolonged and resumed conferences and 
reports of committees were multiplied to no effect , resolutions 
which seemed decisive were revoked or called in question The 
parliament was evidently under the sway of a continuous per- 
plexity, which urged it to redouble ita efforts, at the same time 
that 1t doomed them to unproductiveness 
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this was not parliamentary language “I know 
it,” cried Cromwell, who then rushed from his 
seat to the stage or floor m the midst of the house, 
where he walked up and down, with his hat on 
his head, reproaching the members personally, 
not naming them, but showing by his gestures 
who it was he meant Pointing at Vane, he said, 
“Qne person might have prevented all this, but 
he 18 a Juggler, and hath not so much as common 
honesty The Lord hath done with him, how- 
ever, and chosen honester and worthier imstru- 
ments for carrying on his work” Vane, Went- 
worth, and Henry Martin 1aised then voices 
“Tl put an end to your prating,” shouted Crom- 
well, “you are no parhament Tl put an end to 
your sitting! Get ve gone Give way to hones- 
ter men” And sfamping with his foot heavily 
upon the flooi, the door opened, and his mus- 
keteers 1ushed in and swrounded lim = Then 
pointing to the speaker in his chair, he said to 
Harrison, “Fetch him down” Harrison went 
to the speakei, and bade him come down, but 
the speaker sat still, and said nothing ‘Take 
him down,” cued Cromwell, and then Hariison 
pulled at his robe, and the speake: came down 
Algernon Sydney, that staunch republican, and 
then a young member, happened that day to 
be seated neat to the speaker ‘Put Aim out,” 
cried Clomwell to Haiiison, who was as active 
in ending the parliament as Piide had been m 
purging it Harrison instantly ordered Sydney 
to go out But Sydney said he would not go 
out and sat still till the geneal said again, 
“Put him out,” and Lla11ison and Worsley, who 
commanded Cromwell’s own regiment of foot, 
lad their hands upon his shoulders, as 1f they 
would force him Then Sydney 1ose, and went 
towards the doo, and Cromwell went up to 
the table where the mace lay, and, pointing to 1t, 
cued, “Take away that bauble” As the mem- 
bers withdrew, Alderman Allen said that, if he 
would send out the soldiers, all might yet be re- 
pared, but Cromwell rephed by accusing the 
alderman of embezzlement and dishonesty in his 
office as treasurer to the army And, pointing 
to them as he spoke, he called Challoner a di un- 
kard, Sir Pete: Wentworth an adultere:, and his 
old friend Hemy Martin a whoiemaster As 
Vane passed he said aloud to Cromwell, “This 1s 
not honest, yea, 1t 1s against morality and com- 
mon honesty” “Sir Harry Vane! Sir Harry 
Vane! the Loid deliver me from Sir Harry 
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“Cromwell, on his side, was not exempt from anxiety and 
hesitation He had frequent conversations, sometimes with the 
officers only, sometimes with the officers and members of par 
hament together, and sometimes even with Presbyterian or 
other ministers, whom he consulted as it were on a case of con 
science, in order to bring them over to his views, but he some 
times met with opposition as frank and decided as his own words 
were induscreet and passionate "—Guizot, Hist , vol i p 339 
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Vane '’ was the general's retort And thus the 
house was soon cleared, “for,” says Whitelock, 
who was present, “among all the parhament, of 
whom many wore swords, and would sometimes 
brag high, not one man offered to draw hs sword 
against Cromwell, or to make the least resistance 
against him, but all of theni tamely departed the 
house” When they were all gone, the doors 
were locked, and Cromwell, with the keys in his 
pocket, walked quietly back to his lodgings at 
Whitehall “ When I went to the house,” said 
he, “I did not think to have done this, but per- 
ceiving the Spimt of God stiong upon me, I 
would no longer consult flesh and blood” In 
the afternoon of the same day, bemg accom- 
pamed by Harrison and Lambert, he went to 
Derby House, and turned out the council of 
state that were there sitting under the jnesi- 
dencv of Bradshaw ! 

Proclamations were issued containing the 
grounds and reasons for dissolving the late par- 
hament, and calling a new one But it was not 
till nearly three months had elapsed that people 
siuw what sort of “known persons, fearing God, 
and of approved imtegrity,” Cromwell chose to 
hold under him the legislative power of the na- 
tion One hundred and thuty-mine persons for 
the counties and towns of England, six for Wales, 
tive for Scotland, and six for [reland, were sum- 
moned by writ, running simply in his own name, 
to meet m the counal-chamber at Whitehall, and 
take upon them the trust of providing for the 
future government And on the 4th of July 
about 120 of these individuals of his own se- 
lecting met at the place appomted It was, on 
the whole, an assemblage of men of good family 
or of military distinction, “many of them being 
persons of fortune and knowledge,”? but, mixed 
with these, were some persons of inferior rank, 


who were recommended by their religious en- 
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! Speaking of S11 Matthew Hale, Lord Campbell says -—“ In 
spite of this independent conduct, the leading men of the Com 
monwealth had great confidence in Hale, and they mvited him 
to an undertaking which might have been of inestimable benefit 
to the community Since the reign of Edward I there had 
hardly been any change m the laws, or the modes of administer 
ing justice im Kngland and they had become quite answted to 
the altered cirounmtances of the country Whutelock and other 
enlightened lawyers, who were members of the Long Parhament, 
were eager for legal reform, but they were thwaited by ignorant 
enthusiasta who proposed what was impracticable or absurd , 
and even Oliver himself, when any objection was made to the 
abolition of existing processes, without the substitution of any 
others for the protection of property or mnocence, complained 
of a combination of lawyers, whom he abused as the ‘sons of 
Zeruiah’ A very reasonable suggestion was now offered—that 
wich matters nnght be much better diecussed in private, and 
that they should be referred to a mixed commission of lawyers 
and others, who were not members of the House of Commons 
There were jomed with him that fanatical IIugh Poters, and 
several paalm singing military officers, who were for destroying 
our existing system, ‘root and branch,’ and substituting for it 
the Mosaic law, as expounded in Leviticus However, Hale was 
supported by a majority of enlightened jurists, and with their 
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thusiasm, their dislike of the Presbyterians, and 
their influence over the common people and sec- 
tarians Of these the most noted was one Bar- 
bone, a dealer in leather, whose name, conver- 
ted into Barebone, was afterwards applied to 
the whole parhament, though the more common 
appellation for that assemblage was the “ Little 
Parhament”* These members being seated 
round the council-table, Cromwell and the offi- 
cers of the army standing about the middle of 
the table, the lord-general made a very long and 
very devout speech, showing the cause of their 
summons, and that they had “a clear call to 
take upon them the supreme authority of the 
Commonwealth,” and quoting Scripture most co- 
pilously to admonish and encourage them to do 
their duties When he had ended, he produced 
an instrument in writing, whereby he did, with 
the advice of Ins officers, devolve and intrust the 
supreme awuthority and government of the Com- 
monwealth into the hands of the persons then 
met, but stipulating that they should not sit 
longer than the 31d of November, 1654, and that, 
three months before the dissolution, they were 
to make choice of othe: righteous persons to 
succeed them, who weie not to sit longer than a 
year, and then to dissolve themselvcs, after pro- 
viding, in like mannet, for a succession and go- 
vernment And deliver my this instrument into 
thei hands, lis eacellency commended them to 
the giace of God, and so departed The Lattle 
Parliament adjourned until the next morning, 
having voted that the moiow should be kept 
with fasting and prayer At an early hour they 
met in the old parhament house, and fasted, and 
prayed, and pieached— “not finding any necessity 
to call for the help of a mmuster”—till about 1x 
o'clock in the evening On the 6th of July, the 
second day of their sitting, the question was put, 
“that the house go on in seeking the Lord this 
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assistance he drew up the heads of all the great legal :mprove 
ments which have since been introduced, and of some for which 
public opmuon is not even yet quite prepared—such as a general 
registration of deeds affecting real property Ordinances for 
carrying on legal proceedings in the English language, and for 
abolishing tenure in chivalry, with all its burdensome 1nci- 
dents were accordingly passed , but these reforms, being inter 
rupted by the sudden dissolution of the Long Parhament, could 
not be advantageously resumed during the troubles which fol 
lowed, and upon the Restoration were viewed with dishke, under 
the notion that they proceeded from Puritans and repubhcans ’ 
Lord Campbell adds m a note —‘‘ We have not yet done justice 
to the moderate and wise men who appeared in England during 
the Commonwealth Their prudence contrasts very stnkingly 
with the recklessness which has marked the proceedings of re 
volutionary leaders 1n all other countries ’ 

2 Whitelock 

8 Nearly all the ndiculous names given to the Independents 
of this time, as ‘‘ Redeemed Compton,” “ Fight-the good fight 
of faith White,” “If Chmst had not died thou hadst been 
damned Barebones, are pure inventions made fifty years after 
by a clergyman of the Established church Sir Antony Ashley 
Cooper, afterwards so celebrated as Ea:l of Shaftesbury, war a 
member of this parliament 
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day,” but 1t was negatived, and Monday, the| Chancery The prerogatives which were con- 
llth, was fixed for that holy exercise Yet when | ferred upon him, or, rather, which were taken 


they put themselves mn business motion this 
Little Parliament was soon found too quick 
They voted the abolition of the High Court of 
Chancery, they nominated a set of commissioners 
to preside mn courts of justice, and they aimed a 
death-blow at tithes, without taking much care 
to provide an equivalent They entertained also 
other projects which alarmed their nominator, 
who could never command a steady majority 
either 1n this or 1n any other of his pailiaments, 
and on the 12th of December, little more than 
five months after their first meeting, they were 
prevailed upon, by the manceuvres of Cromwell, 
to dissolve themselves, and smrender then tiust 
into his hands! 

Then the lord general held a council of officers, 
and, certain other persons being joimed with them 
to advise, 1t was resolved to have a Common- 
wealth in a single pei son—* which person should 
be the Lord-general Cromwell, under the title 
and dignity of Loid-protector of England, Scot- 
Jand, and Ireland, and the domimuons and te111- 
tories thereunto belonging, to be advised and 
assisted by a council of godly, able, and discreet 
persons, to be not more than twenty-one” And, 
accordingly, as lord-protector, Oliver Cromwell 
was solemnly inaugurated on the 16th of Decem- 
ber, being seated 1n a chair of state, which looked 
very like a throne, m the midst of the Court of 





1M Guwizot describes the several parties that now divided 
England as consisting of that which aimed at legal reform, 
thinking that this would meet all difficulties—that of political 
revolution, not mm forms but mm the essence of government, rest 
ing its faith in the sovereignty of the House of Commons, and 
with which the religious party of the Presbyterians was closely 
united—and that which threw aside the past history of England, 
and rejected all national institutions and traditions, in order to 
found a new government upon pure theory, 1n as far at least as 
1t conceived a theory , this last party composed, like the pre 
ceding, of a political and a religious portion Of the failure of 
all three he speaks thus — 

‘In 1653, after twelve years of contest, all these parties had 
successively appeared and failed in their designs They ought 
at least to have been convinced of this result, and 1t 18 certain 
that the public wasso The legal party, quickly thrust aside, 
had seen the ancient constitution and laws spurned and trampled 
under foot, and innovations penetrating on all sides ‘he party 
of political revolution witnessed parliamentary reforms perish 
in the novel use to which it was wished to apply thom, after 
twelve years of domination 1t saw the House of Commons re 
duced, by the successive expulsion of the royalists and Pres 
byterians, to a very small number of members, despised and 
detested Ly the public, and utterly incapable of governing The 
republican party seem to have succeeded best, the House of 
Commons counted scarcely more than fifty or sixty members, 
all republicans They might believe and call themselves masters 
of the country , but the country resolutely refused to allow itself 
to be governed by them, and they were incapable of giving effect 
to their will in any quarter, they had no means of action either 
on the army or the people No social bond or safety any longer 
subsisted , justice was not rendered, or, if it were, 1t was not 
Justice, 1ts administration was directed by party spirit, chance, 
or malice And not only was there an absence of all safety in 
the relations of society, but there was none even on the hgh 
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by himself, were almost regal The supreme 
legislative authority was declared to be, and 
reside, in the lord- protector and parhament 
All commissions, patents, writs, processes, &c, 
were to run in the name and style of the lord- 
protector, from whom, for the future, should be 
derived all magistracy and honours, and all pai- 
dons, except in cases of murder and treason The 
militia, and all forces both by sea and land, dui- 
ing the sitting of parhament, were to be im Ins 
and their hands, but, m the intervals of pai ha- 
ment, in his and the council’s only The powers 
of making war and peace were to 1emain with 
him and his counul The new parhament was 
to consist of 400 Entyhsh, thirty Scots, and thity 
Irish members The council of government was 
to consist of Philip, Lord Viscount Lisle, Charles 
Fleetwood, Esq , John Lambert, Exq , Sir Gulbert 
Pickering, Baronet, Sir Charles Wolsey, Baronet, 
Sn Antony Ashley Cooper, Baronet, Edwaid 
Montague, John Desborough, Walter Strickland, 
Henry Lawrence, Wilham Sydenham, Philip 
Jones, Richard Major, Franas Rous, and Philip 
Skipton, Esquies The ofhce of Lord-motectot 
of the Commonwealth was declared to be for life 

In the mterval which had elapsed since the 
forable expulsion of the Rump, the mamntime 
war had been conducted with great vigour and 
success—the English fleet having, according to a 





luads they were covered with robbers and bhrigands Thus 
physical as well as moral anarchy prevailed and the House of 
Commons and the republican council of state were utterly m 
efficient to preserve orde 

“Therme great parties of the Revolution, then, had becn 
successively calied upon to conduct it, to govern the country 
according to their ability and theories and they had heen found 
incapable of doing so, they had all three completely failed, and 
were writhing powerless ‘It was then, says Bossuet, ‘that a 
man was found who left nothing to fortune that he could place 
beyond its reach by counsel and foresight, an expression quite 
erroneous, and which all history belies No man ever left more 
to fortune than Cromwell none ever exposed more to hazaid, 
or proceeded with more temerity, without design or object, but 
the determination to go as far as fate would permit him Crom 
well 1s characterized by a boundless ambition and an admirable 
skill in converting each day and each circumstance mto a means 
of progression, the art of turning fortune tu account, without 
presuming to direct 1t He displayed qualities such as perhaps 
no man who has pursued a career at all analugous ever evinced, 
he was suited for all the phases, the most distinct and varied, 
of the Revolution He was equally a man for the first as for the 
last of its periods, in the beginning the instigator of insurrection, 
the promoter of anarchy, and the fiercest revolutionist m Eng 
land subsequently, the man of reaction, the 1¢ establisher of 
order and social organization , thus playing by himeelf alone all 
the parts which, in the usual course of revolutions, are divided 
amongst the greatest acters He had more than any other 
contmbuted to prostrate government, and he restored 1t because 
no other could assume and wield it Once master of the 
government, this man, whose ambition had shown itself so 
daring and insatiable, who had always advanced pushing fortune 
before him, and stayed by no barrier, exhibited a good sense, 
prudence, and perception of the practicable, sufficient to control 
his most violent desires "—Guizot, Civilzzation in Burope 
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pun of those days, out-trumped Van Tromp 
This Neptune of the Dutch again came in the 
Downs, with a fleet of 108 sail On the 2d of 
June, 1653, Generals Monk and Dean engaged 
him, on the 3d, the gallant Blake came up and 
decided the action The Dutch lost seventeen of 
then ships, which were sunk or taken, the Eng- 
hsh lost not a ship, but General Dean unfortu- 
nately fell in the fist day of the action By the 
29th of July, Van Tromp again got to sea, and 
with 120 ships On Sunday morning, the 31st 
of July, Monk and Blake encountered him with 
an inferior force This was by far the most ter- 
rible and decisive of all these great sea-fights 
It lasted five hours, at the closest quarters Van 
Tromp was killed by a musket-shot The Dutch 
lost thiuty ships, the English only two It put 
an end to the war, and allowed the protector 
time to attend to business at home 

The French government now made haste to 
cohgratulate the lord-protector, and engaged to 
dismiss the family of the late King Charles from 
Fiance Spain made a tender of friendship or 
alliance Portugal, which had, 1n effect, been at 
open wai with the Commonwealth, sent over an 
ambassador to negotiate for a peace with Crom- 
well Jon Pantaleon Sa, brother to that Portu- 
guese envoy, killed a mad Enghsh royalist in an 
affray near the Royal Exchange Don Pantaleon 
fled for refuge to the house of his brother, who 
pleaded the ancient ambassadorial right of mak- 
ing it an asylum, but Cromwell made the ambas- 
sudo: deliver up the offender, and, without heed- 
Ing prayers, promises, or threats, sent him to be 
tried by ayury, which, for more fan ness, consisted 
of 31) Knghshmen and 31x foreigners The jury 
returned a verdict of guilty, and on the 10th of 
July the head of Don Pantaleon was chopped off 
on Tower-hill Notwithstanding this catas- 
trophe, the Portuguese ambassador was fam to 
sign the treaty of peace with the lord-protector, 
and, having so done, he made haste to get away 
from a country where the laws and the ruler 
would make no distinction of persons 

At this time, the authority, 1f not the life of 
Cromwell, was thieatened by some of the discon- 
tented republican ofheers of the army, and he 
justified himself by the necessity of the case m 
imprisoning a few of their number Ireland 
remained tolerably tranquil under his heutenants, 
and, subsequently, under the rule of his second 
son, Henry Cromwell, who displayed great ability 





eed 


' This celebrated apartment formed part of the old palace of 


the kings of England at Westminster It measured 80 feet in 
length, 20 in breadth, and 50 in height It was hung with 
tapestry till 1800, when, in consequence of the Union of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and theincreased accommodation required in 
the House of Commons, the tapestry and wainscotting were taken 
down, and the interesting discovery made, that the interior had 
been originally painted with aingle figures and historical subjects, 
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as a statesman and organizer But, in Scotland, 
the Highlanders for the most part defied the 
authority of the Commonwealth, the Lords Glen- 
eairn, Athole, Lorn, and Balcarras kept the stan- 
dard of Charles II flying, and, upon being joined 
by General Middleton from the Continent, they 
assumed a very menacing attitude But when 
General Monk, re-appomted by Cromwell to the 
chief command in Scotland, returned to that 
country after his victories over the Dutch, he 
quelled the Highland insurrection with infinite 
ease, and compelled Middleton to run back to his 
exiled master Yet it appears that, as early as 
this at least, Charles was tampemng with Monk, 

On the 3d of September, the members of the 
new parliament assembled, and heard a long se1- 
mon in Westminster Abbey This day, though 
a Sunday, had been chosen hecause 1t was the 
anniversary of the great victomes of Dunbar and 
Worcester, and because Cromwell considered it 
as his lucky day On the morrow, after another 
sermon, the members followed Chomwell to the 
Painted Chamber There the protector took his 





Tur PAINTED CHAMBER, WESTMINSTER ! 
Fiom a view by J 1 Snuth 


seat in a chair of state—as hke a throne as 1t 
well might be—the members, all uncovered, sat 
upon benches round about him, and, all being 
silent, “his highness” took off his hat, and made 
“a large and subtle speech” He spoke to them 


of the great danger 1esulting from the anarchic 








arranged around the chamber in a succession of subjecta in sx 
bands, somewhat similar to the Bayeux Tapestry Careful draw 
ings of these pictures were made at the time by J T Smith for 
his book on Westminster, and still more careful drawings in 
1819, by Charles Stothard, since engraved im vol vi of the Ve 
tusta Monumenta The Painted Chamber was destroyed by the 
fire which consumed the Houses of Parhament in 1884 —Cun 
ningham s Hand Book of London 


principles of the Levellers, and the fantastic 
opinions of the Fifth Monarchy Men, who, if 
left to themselves, would destroy hberty, pro- 
perty, law, and rational religion, in order to in- 
troduce their wild systems of government under 
the mask of the most sacred of all hberties—the 
liberty of conscience [These Fifth Monarchy 
Men confidently expected that the milenmum 
was at hand, that Christ was coming, and that 
they, as the blessed saints, were to hold under 
him the exclusive dominion of the whole world | 
He went on to tell them that there had been too 
much subverting and undoing, that “overturn, 
overturn, overturn,” was a Scripture phrase very 
much abused, and applied to justify all kinds of 
turbulent practices, that the enemies of civil and 
religious hberty were not idle, but were seeking 
every instant to profit by mternal dissensions 
He took credit to himself— and not without good 
reason—for the successful and glorious te1mina- 
tion of the Dutch war, for the strict and unim- 
peded course of justice, for the excellent men he 
had nominated as judges, and for the checks he 
had given to the preachers of fanaticism and 
anarchy When Cromwell hal done speaking, 
the members went to their house, elected the old 
speaker, Lenthall, re-appointed several of the 
officers of the Long Parhament, and named the 
13th of September as a day of humihation But, 
on the morrow, they called in question the recent 
constitution, or “instrument of government,” by 
appointing a committee of privileges, and by 
moving that the house should deliberate whether 
the legislative power should or should not be in 
a single person and a parliament Many violent 
speeches were made against the protector, and 
against nearly every part uf this new constitution 
At the end of eight days, Cromwell summoned all 
the members before him in the Painted Chamber, 
and there gave them to understand that neither 
his authority nor any fundamental portion of the 
new constitution was to be altered or called im 
question “TJ called not myself to this place,” 
said the protector, “I say agaim, I called not 
myself to this place' Of that God 15 witness 
If my calling be from God, and my testimony 
from the people, God and the people shall take 
it from me, else I will not part with it” In the 
end, he proposed a test or recognition of his 
government, which must be signed by them all 
The test was simply im these words—“I do 
hereby promise and engage to be true and faith- 
ful to the Lord-protector and the Commonwealth 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland, and shall not 
(according to the tenor of the indenture whereby 
I am returned to serve in parliament) propose, or 
give my consent, to alter the government as it 18 
settled in one person and a parliament” About 
130 members subscmbed it :mmediately, and 
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adjourned for one day, to give time for the rest 
to sign it In the course of the day, Major- 
general Harrison, who had returned to hie re- 
publicanism, was arrested by a party of horse 
On the 14th of September, many more of the 
members subscribed the recogmtion On the 
18th, the house voted that all persona returned 
to serve in this present parhament should, before 
they were admitted to sit, subacribe the test o1 
recognition Yet, after this, they proceeded to 
call in question the fundamental principles of the 
new constitution, and to aim aside blows at the 
piotectoral authority and prerogative 
AD 1656 Nearly five months had now 
elapsed since this parhament be- 
gan its sitting, “in all which time they did much 
in doing nothing”* They had not presented a 
single bill to the protector, they had not honoured 
him with the slightest communication , they had 
not voted hin a sixpence to meet the expenses of 
government On the 22d of January Cromwell 
summoned them before him, to tell them that it 
was not for the proht of these nations that they 
should continue any longer, and that, therefore, 
he did dissolve this parhament 
The countiy was getting mto a very disorderly 
state <A few days after the dissolution, Crom- 
well discovered the particulars of an extensive 
plot, wherein many of the king’s party and some 
of the Levelling party were engaged, and were 
acting mm strange concert, each hoping, in the end, 
to dupe the other In several counties small 
aimed parties began to gather into a body, and 
attempts were made to surprise and seize three 
or four towns and castles It was suspected that 
these movements had been countenanced by the 
late parhament Cromwell arrested Major Wild- 
man, one of these parliamentarians, and sent him 
to Chepstow Castle At the moment of his ar- 
rest this Wildman was found <ctating— The 
declaration of the free and well-affected people 
of England now in arms against the tyrant Oh- 
ver C'romwell, Esquire” In the month of March 
there were some insurrections 1n the west of Eng- 
land, but they were put down by a regiment of 
Yromwell’s horse, Penruddock, Grove, and Lu- 
cas were executed, and the prisons in those parts 
were filled with royxhsts The Earl of Roches- 
ter came over from Charles II, made a feeble 
attempt in Yorkshire, and then fled for his life 
Similar attempts, some made by royalists, some 
by republicans, failed n other places But these 
insurrections and plots, which at one time ex- 
tended from the Scottish Highlands to the hills 
of Cornwall, made the protector adopt a ngid 
system of military government He divided Eng- 
land and Wales into eleven districts, over each of 
which he placed a major-general with very ex- 
tensive authority, civil as well as military 
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In the plemitude of his power the protector 
demanded from Spam that no Englishman should 
ever be subject to the Inquisition, and that the 
West Indies and the South American continent 
should be thrown open to his flag, with a free 
tiade to all English subjects The Spanish am- 
bassador told him that this was hke asking for 
the King of Spain’s two eyes' He sent forth a 
gallant fleet under the command of Vice-admuiral 
Penn, with a land army under General Venables, 
and this expedition, which had alarmed nearly all 
the courts of Europe, took and secured the very 
impoitant island of Jamana At the same time 
a second fleet, under Blake, put down the Bar- 
bary pirates in the Mediterranean, and exacted 
indemnities from the Giand Duke of Tuscany, 
who had allowed the sale of English prizes at 
Leghorn Cromwell, who was accustomed to 
say that a ship-of-the-line was tl e best ambassa- 
doi —that he could make the thunder of his can- 
nonin the Mediterranean be heaid with terror 
by the pope in Rome—next interfered m favour 
of the persecuted Waldenses, a Piotestant people 
dwelling in the upper valleys of Piedmont In 
this negotiation, as im many others, Cromwell 
was assisted by the pen of Milton He could 
scaicely make his 4ca-cannon even heard at Turn 
by the Duke of Savoy, the sovereign of Pied- 
mont and the persecutor of the Waldenses, but 
Cromwell was engaged in a treaty with the 
French, and he refused to sgn at until Cardinal 
Mazarin had read a lesson of toleration to the 
comtof Savoy, and had obtamed from it a solemn 
engagement to giant to the Protestant mountain- 
eers liberty of conscience and the restoration of 
all their ancient rights) Then Cromwell finished 
his treaty with his brother the King of France, 
and declared war against the King of Spam — In 
this naval war against the Spamiaids, Blake was 
again the heio, and he and his captains pre- 
sently began to fill the ports of England with 
nich prizes 

Encouraged by these successes, Cromwell ven- 
twed to call a thud parliament, which he opened 
on the 17th of September, 1656, after rejecting 
nearly 100 of the members elected In this 
“ purified ” assembly money was voted hberally, 
and othe: bills were passed according to the lord- 
protector’s desne A conspiracy, m which one 
Syndercombe, who had been quaiter-master to 
Monk, undertook to assassinate the protector, 
and the discovery of a correspondence between 
some of the republicans and the court of Ma- 
drid, hurried on the debates and events which 
we have now to relate 
It had long been felt that any 


AD 1657 
parliament of one chamber o1 house 


was a mere nullity, or something worse, and that, 
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as affairs stood, there was nothing but the single 
life of Cromwell between comparative tranquil- 
lity and prosperity and civil war and anarchy, 
and many men 1n the present parliament had 
seriously deliberated upon the restoration of the 
House of Lords and of hereditary monarchy At 
length a member openly proposed in the house 
: that his highness the protector should be begged 
to take upon him the government according to 
(the ancient constitution Shortly after this, Sir 
Chnistophe: Pack suggested, without periphiasis, 
that, as the best way of settling the nation, the 
lord-protector should be desired to assume the 
title of king! The republican and military mem- 
bers rose in a great fury, and forced Pack from 
his seat down to the bar of the house But Pack 
had many friends, they 10se to assist him, and, 
in spite of much violence and tumult, a paper he 
held in his hand was read to the house — Its pur- 
port was to denounce the military government of 
the eleven mayjoi-generals, and to urge the pro- 
tector to assume a highe title, and to put him- 
self at the head of a government which should be 
managed with the advice of two Houses of Pai- 
hament Forthwith it was voted by a majority 
of 100 to 44 that the motion should be discussed, 
and it was debated day afte: day from the 23d 
of February to the 26th of March Pack’s paper 
was finally adopted by the house, who changed 
its title into that of “The humble petition and 
Advice of the Parhament of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland” On the last day of the debate, a 
blank left for the title to be borne by Cromwell 
was filled up with the word “ Kina,” by the de- 
cision of 123 agaist 62 On the 4th of April 
the paper was presented to his highness at White- 
hall by the speaker and the house, “ who desied 
that his highness would be pleased to magmfy 
himself with the title of king,” and six or seven 
members were appointed to persuade his highness 
thereto Cromwell, having listened to the per- 
suiastve members, wiged lus 1easons agamst their 
arguments, decluing that he did not find it his 
duty to God and the country to accept the pro- 
posed new title He desned time to reflect upon 
this part of “the great machme of England's go- 
vernment,” but, as to the second great clause of 
the commons’ paper, which recalled into exist- 
ence the House of Peers, he did not hesitate for 
a moment He was convinced that a parliament 
| of one house was like a bird with only one wing, 
he was willing, he was happy, that there should 
be two houses ? 

These proceedings were interrupted by the dis- 
covery of a terrible plot of the Fifth Monarchy 
Men, who had resolved that there should be no 
king but King Jesus, and no parliament but a 
Sanhedrim, to consist entirely of saints—that 18, 
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of themselves 
sent to the Tower' Then, on the 12th of April, 
a committee of the house waited again upon the 
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These madmen were seized and | and on the next day that ceremony was performed 


with pomp and circumstance little mferor to 
those which attend a coronation And after 


lord-protector to request him to be king They | many stately ceremomies and a long prayer, “ the 


gotno answer Qn the 16th the committee would 
have repeated their visit, but Cromwell put them 
off to another day, being busy 1n examining the 
plot On the 20th, upon Whitelock’s motion, 
the committee were again ordered to wait upon 
his Inghness Here Whitelock himself says, 
“The protector was satished 1m his private judg- 
ment that 1t was fit for him to take upon him the 


heralds, by sound of trumpet, proclaimed his 
highness Protector of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, and the domimons thereunto belonging, 
requiring all persons to yield lum due obedience 
Hereupon the trumpets sounded again, and the 
people (afte: the usual manne) gave several ac- 
clamations, with loud shouts, crying, ‘God save 
the lord-protector'? At the end of all, the pro- 


title of hing, and matters were prepared in order , tector, with his train, returned to Whitehall, and 


thereunto, but afterwards, by solicitation of the 
Commonwealth men, and feaimg a mutmy and 
defection of a great part of the army in case he 
should assume that title and office, lis mind 
changed, and many of the ofhcers of the army 
gave out Ingh threatenings against him im case 
he should do it, he therefore thought best to at- 
tend some bette: season and opportmnutv in this 





the members to the parliament house, where they 
prorogued then sitting to the next January ”* 
The cout and the manner of hfe of Cromwell 
continued quiet and modest as they ever had 
been, not wanting, however, a certain sober dig- 
nity, which was moie imposing than the tinsel 
and parade of most royalties Everything at 
Tampton Court, lis favounte residence, had an 


busimess, and refused it at tlis time with great | aur of sobriety and decency there was no riot, 


seeming earnestness” And, indeed, Ciomwell’s 
assumption of hereditary royalty was most stren- 
uously opposed, not merely by Lambert, who en 
tertained the hope of succeeding hin im the pro- 
tectorship, but also by his own brother-i-law 


no debauchery seen or heard of, yet 1t was not 
a dull place, the protector’s humout being natu- 
rally of a cheerful tun  “ He was a great lover 
of music, and entertained the most skilful in that 
suience in his pay and family He respected all 


Desborough, Ins son-in-law Fleetwood, lis old) persons that were eximuous im any art, and would 
instrument Colonel Pride, and above 100 officers procure them to be sent or biought to hun Some- 
of name and influence These men declared that | times he would, for a frolic, before he had half 
the offer of a kingly title was but a tiap to en- dined, give order for the drum to beat and callin 


snare and destroy him They sent up a startling 


petition or remonstiance to the house, vowing | booty of all they found on the table 


that they who had hazarded then hves agamst 
monarchy were still ready to do so in defence of 
the liberties of the nation? Therefore, 77 Crom- 
well had set his heart upon the mere title of king 
(the power he had), he was disappomted, and 
obliged to recede On the 19th of Mav, after he 
had submitted several papers to the house, 1t was 
voted that his title should continue to be that of 
lord-protecto: But, 1u withholding the crown, 
the commons proceeded to give him the ght of 
appointing his suecessor in the protectorate This 
was done on the 22d of May, and on the same 
day they begged him to create the “other house,” 
the members to be such as should be nominated 
by his highness and approved by the commons 
In the same instrument the lord-p.otector was 
heartily thanked for restoring peace and tran- 
quillity although envuoned by enemies abroad 
and unquiet spirits at home 

When the clerk of the parlament had read 
this long mstrument, Cromwell, after a solemn 
speech, said, “The lord-protector doth consent ” 
On the 25th of June the parhament ordered the 
master of the ceremonies to give notice to foreign 
ambassadors of the inauguration of the protector , 
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his foot-guards, who were permitted to make 
Sometimes 
he would be jocund with some of the nobility, and 
would tell them what company they had lately 
kept, when and where they had diunk the king's 
health and the royal fannly’s, bidding them, when 
they did it again, to do it more privately, and 
this without any passion, and as festivous, droll 
discourse ”* He delighted especially to surround 
himself with the master-minds of his age and 
country— with men who have left 1mmo1 tal names 
behind them Multon, the Latin secretary, was 
his familar, honest Andrew Marvel was his fre- 
quent guest, Waller was his friend and kinsman, 
nor was the more youthful genius of Diyden ex- 
cluded = Harthib, a native of Poland, the bosom 
friend of Milton, and the advocate of education, 
was honoured and pensioned, and so was Ushe1, 
the learned and amiable archbishop, notwith- 
standing his prelacy, and John Biddle, called the 
father of English Unitarians, received an allow- 
ance of 100 crowns a-year Even the fantastic, 
plotting Cathohe, Sir Kenelm Digby, was among 
the protectors guests, and received support or 
assistance on account, chiefly, of his literary 
merits The general course of the protector's 
government was mild and just 
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About six weeks after Cromwell's maugura- 
tion he was afflicted by receiving the news of the 
death of the brave Blake, who, with wonderful 
success, had asserted 1m all seas the supremacy 
of the Brtish flag—who had done the most emi- 
nent service to parliament, to commonwealth, to 
the protector—who had been the “first man that 
declined the old track, and made 3t manitest that 
the science might be attained in less time than 
was imagined, and despised those rules which 
had long been in practice to keep his ship and 
men out of danger, which had been held, im for- 
mer times, a point of great ability and circum- 
spection, as if the principal art requisite in the 
captain of a ship had been to be sure to come 
safe home again—the first man who brought the 
ships to contemn castles on shore, which had 
been thought ever very formidable- the first that 
mfused that proportion of courage into the sea- 
men by making them see what mughty things 
they could do if they were resolved, and taught 
them to fght in fire as well as upon water’ ! 
“The last part he ever acted in a sea of blood,” 
says a quaint but spirited and correct narrator, 
“was agaist the Spaniards at Santa Cruz here, 
with twenty-five sail, he fought (as 1t were ina 
ring) with seven forts, a castle, and sixteen ships, 
many of them being of greater force than most 
of those ships Blake carned in agaist them jet, 
in spite of opposition, he soon calcined the enemy 
and brought hus fleet back again to the coast of 
Spain full fraught with honow ”? But his eon- 
stitution was now worn out by long services and 
by the sea-scurvy, and he “who would never 
strike to any other enemy, stiuck his top-mast to 
death” as he was entermg Plymouth Sound 

The protector, drawing more closely to France, 
according to a private agieement, had prepared 
troops to yom the French army under Turenne, 
and 6000 foot were sent over to Boulogne under 
the command of Sir John Reynolds and Colonel 
Morgan These red-coats marched with Tur- 
enne into Spanish Flanders, and took Mandick 
In the course of the followmg winter, whnle the 
English were m quarters, the Duke of York, the 
late king’s second son, took the field suddenly 
with a strong body of Spaniards, and endeav- 
oured to drive the Enghsh out of Mardick, but 
he was repulsed with great loss Abandoned and 
east out by the French, and hoping little from 


the Spaniards, Charles Il , who was quite capa- 


1 Clarendon 

2 Perfect Politicean The writer of this mch httle volume 
adlds, ‘‘He was a man wholly devoted to his country’s service, 
resolute in hie undertakings, and most faithful in the perform 
anoe with him valour seldom missed its reward, nor cowardice 
its punishment When news was brought him of a metamor 
phosis in the state at home he would then encourage the seamen 
to be most vigilant abroad For (said he) ’tis not our duty to 
mind state affairs, but to keep foreigners from fooling us In 
all his expeditions the wind seldom deceived him, but most an 
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ble of meaner things, offered to espouse one ot 
Cromwell’s daughters, but the lord - protector 
told Orre1y, who recommended the match, that 
Charles was so damnably debauched, he would 
undo them all * 

ap 1658 . OD the 20th of January the par- 
hament met according to their ad- 
journment, and received into the house their 
fellow-members who had been prevented from 
taking their seats in the preceding session, this 
being done upon the fourth article of the “Peti- 
tion and Advice,” by which 1t was provided that 
no member legally chosen should be excluded 
fiom performance of his duty, but bv consent of 
parhament In the interval of the parhament's 
sitting, the protector had provided his peers who 
were to make up the other house, and these quasi- 
lords had been summoned by the same form of 
writs which had formerly been used for calling 
the peers to parhament They were i all sixty, 
and among them were several noblemen, knights, 
and gentlemen of ancient family and good estates, 
the rest being for the most part colonels and 
officers of the army Foremost on the hat appear 
the names of the Lord Richard Cromwell, the 
protector’s eldest son, the Lord Henry Cromwell, 
his other son, Loid-deputy of Ireland, Nathaniel 
Fiennes, Fleetwood, the Earl of Warwixk, the 
Earl of Mulgrave, the Earl of Manchester, Lod 
Eure, Viscounts Say and Lisle, Lord John Clay - 
pole, Charles, Viscount Howard, Lord Whai- 
ton, Lord Falconbridge, General Monk, comman- 
dei-in-chief of his Inighness’s forces in Scotland, 
and Lord Edward Montague, and Whitelock, 
Hazleng, Whalley, Barkstead, Pnde, Goff, Su 
Christopher Pack, the ex-lord-mayor of London, 
St John, and other old friends of the protector, 
were among the 1emainder‘ If Cromwell had 
been eve: so much disposed to call upon the old 
peers, and if that aristocracy had been eve: so 
well inclined to obey the summons, such a mea- 
suze was rendered impracticable by the last con- 
stitutional instrument, the “ Petition and Ad- 
vice” expressly stipulating that the members of 
“the other house” should be subject to the same 
excluding clauses as the members of the House 
of Commons, and with this additional bai, that 
all the members of that other house, though no- 
minated by his highness, must be approved by 
the commons But neaily every possible cn- 


cumstance set strongly against the revival of the 
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end stood his frend especially in his last undertaking at the 
Canary Islands To his last he lived a single hfe, never being 
espoused to any but his country squarrels As he lived bravely, 
he died gloriously, and was buried in Henry VII 's Chapel, yet 
enjoying at this time no other monument but what is reared by 
his valour, which time iteelf can hardly deface" Whiteloch 
tells us that Blake s funeral was performed with great solemnity, 
aud that at the time of 1t new plote were discovered 

3 Burnet Orrerys Letters 
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OLIVER CROMWELL 


Oliver Cromwell, the Lord-protector, was born at Huntingdon, 
2$th April, 1599, his father, Robert Crémmwell, being a younger 
son of Sir Henry Cromwell, who was Knughied by, Queen Eliza- 
beth He was educated at Huntingdon and Cambmdge, became 
a landowner by inheritance in Lincolnshire, and took part in the 
Short and Long Parliaments as member for Cambridge At 
that time he was a rough, plain-looking, sturdy, rather slovenly 
man, in a homely coat and a countnfied hat Hus voice was 
harsh, his words unstudied, and hts oratory without grace, yet he 
was much hearkened to in the stormy debates which preceded 
the Civil War, and his influence gradually increased When 
that war did at length break out Cromwell took an active part 
m enrolling and drilling volunteers for the parliamentary party, 
himself serving as Captain and Colonel in the earlie: part of the 
campaign His services at the battles of Edgehill, Winceby, 
Marston Moor, Newbury, and Naseby secured for him the rank 
of Lieutenant-general Then followed the execution of Charles I, 
the suppression of rebellion—in Wales, in Ireland, and in Scot- 
land,—and the total defeat of the royalists at Worcester After 
this Cromwell assumed the supreme direction of affairs, and in 
1653 he took the title of Lord-protector Great as a general, he 
was even greater as a civil ruler, and the nation at once felt the 
magnitude of her loss when he died at Whitehall in 1658 
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ancient upper house, the vast majority of the 
peers had been devoted to the late king, and 
even the feeble minority of their number that 
remained at London with the parliament had re- 
fused taking any part in the king's trial, with 
the exception of a few united to him by old ties 
of friendship, o1 by their marrying into his fam- 
ily, there was not a single old peer that would 
trust Cromwell, or that he could trust Not yet 
accustomed to this kind of recent creations, they 
disdained to sit in a house with men who had 
made their fortune with their sword or by their 
genius in war or law Even the Earl of War- 
wick, who had gone along with the Common- 
wealth men in most things, and whose grandson 
and presumed heir had married one of the pro- 
tector'’s daughters, declared that he could not sit 
in the same assembly with Colonel Hewson, who 
had been a shoemaker, and Colonel Pmde, who 
had heen adrayman And Manchester, Say, and 
the other members of the old House of Lords 
who had been named, contemptuously kept aloof, 
not one of them, 1t should appear, taking his seat 
except Lord Eure The rest of the members of 
the other house took their seats as the old lords 
used to do formerly, and the protector went thi- 
ther to open the session according to the ancient 
and royal form And the speake1, with the 
House of Commons, being sent for by the black 
rod, came to the lords’ house, where the protec- 
to: made a solemn speech to them, “but was 
short, by reason of his indisposition of health ”? 
Indeed, at the opening of this stormy session, 
wherein he was to be assaulted on all sides by his 
old Presbyterian enemies and by his old friends 
the Independents, who had become his worst ene- 
mies, }is iron constitution was giving way un- 
der the effect of labour, anxiety, and grief his 
daughter, the Lady Claypole, the darling of his 
heat, was visibly declining, and in no human 
heart were the domestic affections ever stronger 
than in that of this wonderful man When he 
had done, the Lord commissioner Fiennes har- 
angued “my lords and gentlemen of both the 
most honourable Houses of Paihament,” quoting 
Scripture most copiously, yet not more copiously 
than was sanctioned by the then general custom 
From hearing this long discourse, the commons 
returned to their own house with irritated and 
hostile feelings, and there 1t was quickly seen that 
the protector, by removing so many of his friends 
to “the other house,” had left himself in a de- 
plorable minority in this, and also that those 
members who had taken their seats by virtue of, 
and in acknowledgment of the “Petition and 
Advice,” were determined to destroy that last 
instrument of government, and to aim their frst 
blows at the new house, which was an integral 
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and essential part of that constitution The at- 
tack was led by Hazlerig, who, though nommated 
to “the other house,” persisted in retaming his 
place in the commons, by Scot, a most resolute 
republican, and by others who detested any ap- 
proach to the old aristocratic House of Lords 

On the fourth day of the session a message “from 
the lords,” dehvered by two of the judges, who 
all attended as formerly in the upper house, de- 
sired the concurrence of the commons m an ad- 
dress to the protector for a day of humilhation 
and fast The commons vehemently protested 
against the title assumed in the message, and 
would admit of no other than that of “the other 
house” On the morrow, the 25th of January, 
upon a letter from the protector to the speaker of 
the House of Commons, they met his highness in 
the Banqueting House, and there he exhorted 
them to umity, and to the observance of then 
own laws and rules in the “ Petition and Advice” 
Whitelock adds that he gave them a statement 
of the public accounts and much good advice 

But all this was of no avail, the majority in the 
commons persevered in their attack, and pre- 
sently broached the doctrine that the new house 
was, and must be a mere dependency of the com- 
mons- a thing invested with certain functions of 
legislature and with nothing more—that it could 
never be a co-ordinate powei with the commons 
Scot raked up the whole history of the peers 
since the commencement of the Civil war, and 
then coming to the grand crisis, he said, “The 
lords would not join 1n the trial of the king We 
must lay things bare and naked We were eithe: 
to lay all that blood of ten years’ war upon ow - 
selves or upon some other object We called the 
King of England to om bar and arraigned him 
He was for his obstinacy and guilt condemned 
and executed, and so let all the enemies of God 
perish! The House of Commons had a good 
conscience in 1t Upon this, the lords’ hous 
adjourned, and never met, and hereby came a 
farewell of all those peers’ ? Nor did Scot and 
his associates limit their attack to the other 
house or to mere declamation and oratory, they 
assaulted the protectorate itself, and a petition 
was circulated in the city by them and by some 
officers of the army for the purpose of abolishing 
Cromwell’s all but kingly ofice “All these pas- 
sages, says Whitelock, “tended to their own de- 
struction, which it was not difhcult to foresee ” 
Accordingly, on the 4th of February, the protec- 
tor, without any intimation of his purpose, weur 
down to the House of Lords early in the morn- 
ing, summoned the commons before him, and 
ended a short, complaming speech with saying 

—“Y¥ do dissolve this parhament, and let God 
judge between me and you” And thus ende:l 
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Cromwell’s last parliament, which had sat only 
fourteen days 

The protector was never in so much danger as 
at this moment, the republicans and their friends 
‘“‘were ready both with arms and men to fall in 
with swords in their handss" the army was mur- 
muring for want of pay , the royalists were spirited 
and combined by means of the Marquis of Or- 
mond, who, during the sitting of parliament, had 
passed several days in disguise and concealment 
mn the city of London, the Levellers and Fifth 
Monarchy Men were pledging their desperate 
services to those who could dupe them, Crom- 
well’s old friend Harrison, who had been released 
from the Tower after a short confinement, “was 
deep in the plot,” Colonel Silas Titus, a Pres- 
byterian royalist, or Colonel Sexby, or whoever 
‘was the author of the famed tract entitled Ailing 
no Murder, had invited all patriots to assassina- 
tion, pioclaiming that the greatest benefit any 
Enghshman could render his country would be 
to murder Cromwell, and yet the protector, even 
sick and dispirited as he was, was capable of 
quelling this universal storm He called a meet- 
ing of officers, he harangued the city and common 
council , beheaded Dr Hewitt and Sir Henry 
Slingsby, threw other plotters into prison, hanged 
three that were taken with arms in their hands 
an Cheapside, and not only preserved his autho- 
rity at home, but also prosecuted his wars abroad 
with vigour and success Those English troops 
serving with Turenne gained a brillant victory 
over the Spaniards commanded by Don Juan and 
the Duke of York, and helped to take Dunkirk, 
which, according to the treaty, was delivered to 
Cromwell, and well garrisoned with Englishmen 
But the protector was sinking to the grave 
“The first symptoms of this great man’s last 
sickness appeared presently upon the death of 
his daughter Claypole, whose end 1s thought by 
many to have hastened his dissolution About 
the beginning of October, his distemper discovered 
itself to be a bastard tertian ague, which, for a 
week’s time, threatened no danger But pre- 
sently lhe began to grow worse, and so was 
brought from Hampton Court (where he first fell 
sick, and where he made a will as to his domestic 
affairs) to London”! At first he spoke confi 
dently of his recovery, and of the good things he 
intended, by the grace of Heaven, to do for his 
country, but his malady gained rapidly upon 
him, and during the mght of the 2d of Septem- 
ber, less than a month after the death of his dear 
daughter, he was assured that his end was ap- 
proaching, and was overheard by Major Butle: 
uttering this prayer—“ Lord, I am a poor foolish 
creature, this people would have me hive, they | 
think it will be best for them, and that it will 
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redound much to thy glory All the stir 1s about 
this? Others would fain have me die Lord, 
pardon them, and pardon thy foolish people, for- 
give them their sins, and do not forsake them, 
but love and bless them, and give them rest, and 
bring them to a consistency, and give me rest 

I am aconqueror, and more than a conqueror, 
through Jesus Christ, who strengtheneth me”? 
In the course of that night he declared, in the 
presence of four or five of the council, that “my 
Lord Richard” should be his successor * On the 
following morning he was speechless, and he 
expired between three and four o'clock in the 
afternoon of the 3d of September, the day which 
he accounted his happiest day, the anniversary 
of his great victories of Worcester and Dunbar 
He was 1n the sixtieth year of his age 





CROMWELL, fiom a cast taken after death 5 


Immediately after the death of Oliver Crom- 
well the council assembled, and, being satisfied 
that the protector in his lifetime, according to 
the “ Petition and Advice,” had declared his son 
Richard to be his successor, they gave orders for 
his being proclaimed 1n a solemn manner The 
neighbouring princes and states sent ministers 
to condole with him on the death of his father, 
and to congratulate him on his happy and peace- 
able succession to the government The army 
serving in Flanders, and still gaining laurels 
there, proclaimed Richard at Dunkirk and in 
their camp, and sent over respectful addresses to 
him The officers of the navy gladly acknow- 
ledged his authority, and pledged themselves to 

2 “Never, ’ said his firend and secretary Thurloe, ‘‘ was there 
any man #0 prayed fur as he was during his sickness, solemn 
assemblies meeting every day to beseech the Lord for the con- 
tinuance of Ins life, so that he 18 gone to heaven, embalmed 
with the tears of his people, and upon the wings of the prayers 
of the saints ’—JZette, to Henry Cromwell, written on the 4th of 
September & Kennet 

* Letter of Lord Falconbridge to Henry Cromwell in Thurioe 
State Papers 

5 The matnx of the cast from the face of Cromwell 1s preserved 
at Oxford Some of the hairs of the head and beard adhere to 
the plaster The cast from which the drawing 1s made formerly 


belonged to William Godwin, author of a History of the Common- 
wealth of England, and 18 now 1n possession of J W Archer. 
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stand by him, and the same was done by General 
Monk and his officers in Scotland' But Richard 
Cromwell was no soldier, and destitute of high 
commanding powers of any knmd He had hved 
a quiet retired life, as far as possible away from 
the turmoil of government and the bustle of the 
camp, and he was almost a stranger to that sol- 
diery which his father had known personally 
almost to a man, and over which, by a rare com- 
bination of qualities—by a mixture of unflinch- 
ing firmness m essentials and good nature m 
minor points, by devotion and by an easy fami- 
harity which condescended to drollery —he had 
exercised an almost magical influence The pay- 
ment of the troops, too, was somewhat m ar?ears, 
and Richard found the coffers of the state almost 
empty From these and other circumstances, 
which may be easily conceived, the military pre- 
sently betrayed symptoms of discontent His 
brother-in-law, Fleetwood, a good soldier, a 
favourite with the army, but a weak man in other 
respects, as well as ambitious and imprudent, 
became jealous of the new protetou1, who had 
nominated him to be, wnder himself, commander- 
in-chief of the land forces Fleetwood secretly 
encouraged a strange petition, which was drawn 
up and presented, requiuing the protector, in 
effect, to give up his control over the army’ 
Richard replied that he had given the command 
of the forces to Fleetwood, who seemed generally 
acceptable to them, but that to gratify them fur- 
ther, or wholly to give up the power of the sword, 
was contrary to the constitution, which lodged 
that power in the hands of the protector and 
parliament jomtly By the advice of Thurloe, 
St John, Fiennes, and others, Richard resolved 
to assemble the representatives of the people, and 
the members of “the other house ” 
The new parliament met on the 
eesires 27th of January The other house 
was the same despised nullity as before Scarcely 
half of the members of the commons would obey 
the summons of Richard to meet him im that 
‘‘other house,” at the opening of the session 
Without loss of time, the commons attacked his 
right to be lord-protector, and nearly every part 
of the present constitution, clamouring against 
the inexpediency and peril of allowing “the other 
house” to exist Some of Richard’s family and 
nearest connections joined in this outcry, some 
out of personal ambition or pique, some out of 
sheer republicanism The republicans were 1n- 
vigorated by the return of Sir Harry Vane, 
Ludlow, and Bradshaw who facilitated the ma- 
noeeuvres of General Monk, and the return of 
1 Whitelock Thurloe 
2 The petitioners required that no officer should be deprived of 
his commission except by a court-martial, and that the power of 


granting commissions should be intrusted to some person whose 
services had placed him above suspicion 
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royalty, by the hot war they waged against the 
protector The disguised royalists, of course, 
jomed the republicans An act of recognition 
was, however, passed, and a revenue was settled 
for the new protecto: Then a fierce attack was 
| made upon “the other house,” and upon the late 
administration of Oliver, whose best muueters 
were singled out fo. impeachment But the 
army soon stayed these proceedings, by joining 
with the ultra-republican section Under General 
Lambert, a council of officers was called and 
established, and they voted that the command of 
the army should be put into better hands, and 
that every ofhcer should declare his approval of 
the conduct of the aimy and the proceedings 
against the late (‘harles Stuart, or resign his 
commission The commons declared such meet- 
ings and councils illegal On this the Lamber- 
tians drew up a representation to Richard, setting 
forth their want of pay, the msolence of their 
enemies, and their designs, together with some an 
power, to ruin the army and the guod old cause, 
and to bring m the enemies thereof, to prevent 
which they desired his highness to provide effec- 
tual remedy “This,” says Whitelock, “was the 
beginning of Richard’s tall, and set on foot by 
his own relations’? The parhament took no 
course to provide money, but exasperated the 
army, and all the members of “the other house ” 
And hereupon the army compelled Richard to 
dissolve the parliament on the 22d of Apnil 
On the 6th of May, Lambert, Fleetwood, 
Desborough, and the general council of officers, 
keeping the promises they had made to the ultra- 
republicans, published a declaration, mviting the 
members of the Long Parliament o:1 Rump, who 
had continued sitting till Oliver’s forcible eyect- 
ment of the 20th of April, 1653, to return to the 
exercise and discharge of their trust, and on the 
very next day old Speaker Lenthall, and all the 
survivors of the Rump, being escorted and 
guarded by Lambert's troops, went down to the 
house, and there took their seats as a lawful and 
indisputable parhament, and, being seated, they 
forthwith voted that there should be no protec- 
tor, no king, no “other house” Richard Crom- 
| well retired quietly to Hampton Court, and 
signed his demission, or resignation, in form 
Fleetwood, whose wife was Richard's sister, made 
| a proffer of allegiance to the restored Rump in 
the name of the army at London, and General 
Monk hastened to write from Scotland to express 
the entire concurrence of himself and army in 
the new revolution which had been effected On 
the 22nd of June (and not sooner), letters were 
received from Henry Cromwell, a much more 
stirring or bolder man than his brother, notify- 
ing his submission, and the submission of his 
army 1n Ireland, to the present parliament. 
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Preased by want of money, the Rump proposed 
selling the three royal palaces of Whitehall, 
Somerset House, and Hampton Court, but they 
were sold themselves, or were mterrupted and 
dismissed, before they could carry into effect this 
project in finance They had scarcely warmed 
their seats ere they were alarmed by numerous 
plots and riots raised by the royalists These 
troubles grew worse and worse, and in the be- 
ginning of August insurrections broke out at tre 
same moment in several parts of the country, 
the most impoitant being one in Cheshire and 
Lancashire, headed by Sir George Booth, who 
was daily expecting to be jomed by Charles IT 
and his brother the Duke of York But Lambert 
gave a total 1out to Sir George Booth’s force 
Charles, who had got everything ready, deferred 
his voyage Booth and the young Earl of Derby, 
with many others, were arrested and thrown into 
the Tower, and by the end of August this for- 
mhidable insurrection was completely subdued 
But the Rump which sat in the house, and the 
army which had placed them there, presently 
quarrelled with each other The Rump claimed 
an entire control over the forces by land o1 by 
sea, the army, charging the Rump with base 1n- 
gratitude, claimed to be independent and supreme 
An at was passed to dismiss Lambert, Des- 
borough, Fleetwood, and seven o1 eight other 
principal ofhcers Hazlerig, who was the chief 
mover in these bold parliamentary tiansactions, 
was encomaged by letters fiom Monk, assuring 


him that he and the army in Scotland would | VA yo 


stand by the parliament, and by the like promises 
from Ludlow, who had succeeded Henry Crom- 
well in the command of the forces in Ireland 
But Monk and Ludlow were fa: away, and the 
Enghsh army was close at hand On the 18th 
of October, Lambert collected his troops in West- 
minster Hall, Palace-yard, and the avenues lead- 
ing to the house, and when the speaker came up 
in his coach they stopped him, and made him turn 
back, and they treated most part of the members 
in the same way, so that the house could not sit 
The council of state sat, and there the hostile 
parties, the army men and the Rump men, came 
into fierce collision The civilians accused the 
army of being destroyers of liberty, the officers 
retorted, saying that the Rump would not have 
left them any hberty to destroy, and Colonel 
Sydenham protested that the army had been 
obliged to apply this last remedy by a special 
coramiasion from Divine Providence Desborough, 
Cromwell's brother-in-law, said with more blunt- 
ness, “Because the parhament mtended to dis- 
miss us, we had a mght to dismiss the parlia- 
ment.” On the next day, the officers of the army 
debated about a settlement, or new constitution, 
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to be their commandei-in-chief On the othe: 
side, Hazlerig and his frends consulted how they 
might restore themselves to power, “and they 
had some hopes of Monk to be their champion ” 
The council of officers displeased Monk by ap- 
pointing Lambert to the command 1n Scotland ! 

It was at this critical moment that Monk, who 
had been courted and feared by both parties, 
began to play his own game He had been a 
royalist before he became a parliamentanan, he 
had been a hot Long Parhament man or Rump- 
ite, and then a still hotter Cromwellite, and he 
was ready to become king’s man o1 devil’s man, 
or anything else that best promised to promote 
his own interests 

On the 29th October, the officers of the army re- 
ceived a letter from him expressive of his dissatis- 
faction at their late proceedings, and the commit- 
tee of safety received intelligence through othe 
channels that Monk had secured Berwick for him- 
self and was looking towards London Lambert 
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Ginrrar Monk —From an engraving 


was instantly appointed to command the forces 
in the north of England, and Colonels Whalley 
and Goffe, and Caryl and Barker, ministers of 
the gospel, were sent to Monk, “to persuade him 
toa right understanding of things and prevent 
effusion of blood” Monk in the meanwhile sent 
to assure the leaders of the Rump that his sole 
object was to relieve pailiament from muiitary 
oppression and he called God to witness that he 
was above all things a friend to liberty and the 
Commonwealth Writing to Hazlemg, whom he 
duped, he said, “As to a commonwealth, believe 
me, sir, for I speak 1t in the presence of God- 

it 18 the desue of my soul”? Butif Monk duped 
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the humiliated and desperate members of the 
Rump, he certainly never deceived the Enghsh 
officers On the 8th of November, Desborough, 
Fleetwood, and the principal men of that body, 
went to the common council m London, and 
told them plainly “that the bottom of Monk’s 
design was to bring in the king upon a new civil 
war” Monk, after again calling God to witness 
that the asserting of the Commonwealth was the 
only intent of his heart, crossed the Tweed in 
great force, being openly backed by the chief 
Presbyterians in Scotland He was faced on the 
Tyne by Lambert, but the soldiers of Cromwell, 
now badly provided, had lost then old enthu- 
siasm and discipline, and Lambert besides had 
orders from the committee of government tc 
avoid a hostile collision, and he therefore lay at 
Newcastle doing nothmg It was agreed that 
three commissioners on the part of Monk should 
be allowed to come up to London to treat with 
three commissioners on the part of Fleetwood, 
the nominal commande-in-chief of all the forces 
By this delay Monk was enabled to mature his 
plans, and to receive further assistance 12 men 
and money from Scotland Monk’s three com- 
missioners pretended to be very confident that 
he would approve what was agreed upon by 
Fleetwood’s commissioners, namely, that a par- 
hhament should be 1estored and the nation settled 
again in the ways of peace The committee of 
safety proceeded in preparing a form of govern- 
ment, but there was no reconciling their con- 
fiieting theories and views and interests Fresh 
letters came from Monk to Fleetwood full of 
compliments and expressions of his earnest desire 
for a speedy settlement, but stating that what 
had been agreed upon by his commissioners was 
not quite enough—that sume things remained 
untreated of and unagreed upon—that he wished 
for a fresh treaty to put a final end to the busi- 
ness Some of the committee declared that this 
was only a delay in Monk to gai time to be the 
better prepared for his design to bring 1n the 
king “And, therefore,” continues Whitelock, 
who had himself a principal share in these de- 
hberations, “they advised to fall upon Monk 





1 **In the year 1659, it 1s manifest that no :dea could be more 
chimerical than that of a republican settlement in England 
The name, never familiar or venerable in Fnglish ears, was 
grown infinitely odious 1t was associated with the tyranny of 
ten years, the selflah rapacity of the Rump, the hypocritical 
despotism of Cromwell, the arbitrary sequestrations of com- 
mittee men, the :miquitous devimations of military prefects, the 
sale of British citizens for slavery in the West Indies, the blood 
of some shed on the scaffuld without legal trial, the tedious im 
prisonment of many with demial of the dabeus corpus, the ex- 
clusion of the ancient gentry, the persecution of the Anglian 
church, the bacchanalan rant of sectaries, the morose preciseness 
of Puritans, the extinction of the frank and cordial joyousness 
of the national character Were the people again to endure the 
movukery of the good old cause, as the Commonwealth s men 
affected to style the interests of their little faction, and he sub 
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preseutly, and bring the matter to an 1esue before 
his soldiers were more confirmed, and Fleetwood’s 
party more discouraged, but this advice was not 
taken, but a new treaty assented to, by commis- 
sioners on each part, to be at Newcastle ” 

This was on the last day of November, on the 
4th of December some of the forces about London 
began to clamour for pay, and to favour the pro- 
ceedings of Monk for restoring the pai liament. 
On the next day serious disturbances took place 
in the city, and intelhgence was received that 
the governor and garrison of Portsmouth had 
declared for the parliament Still the general 
council of officers sat devising schemes of govern- 
ment, republican and impracticable’ Having 
concocted another constitution, they proclaimed, 
on the 15th of Becember, that there should be a 
new parhament On the 17th Admiral Lawson, 
who had brought his ships into the Thames, re- 
quired that the Long Parliament or Rump should 
sit again On the 22d most of the soldier y about 
London made the same demand At this critical 
moment Whitelock, bemg convinced that Monk 
would biing in the king without terms for the 
parliament party or for the country, and that he 
would easily delude Hazlerig and the rest of 
the parliament men, suggested to Fleetwood, 
since the coming in of Charles II seemed una- 
voidable, that it would be more prudent for 
Fleetwood and his friends to be the instrument 
for bringing him in than to leave 1t to Monk 
The adroit lawyer proposed that Fleetwood 
should instantly send some person of trust to the 
king at Breda, and mvite him to return upon 
conditions By so doing Fleetwood might yet 
make terms with the king for the preservation 
of himself, of his family and friends, and, 1m a 
good measure, of the cause in which they had all 
been engaged but if 1t were left to Monk, Fleet- 
wood and his friends, and all that had been done 
for civil and religious liberty, would be exposed 
to the danger of destruction Fleetwood was 
convinced, and desired Whitelock to go and pre- 
pare himself forthwith for the journey But 
before Whitelock got across the threshold, Vane, 
Desborough, and Berry came into the room, and, 





ject to Lambert s notorious want of principle, or to Vane's con- 
tempt of ordinances (a golly mode of expressing the same thing), 
or to Hazlengs fury, or to Harrison's fanaticism, or to the 
fancies of those leaser schemers, who, in this utter confusion and 
abject state of their party, were amusing themselves with plans 
ot perfect commonwealths, and debating whether there should 
be a senate as well as a representation, whether a given num 

ber should go out by rotation, and all those details of political 
mechanism so 1nportant in the eyes of theonste? Every project 
of this description must have wanted what alone could give it 
either the pretext of legitimate existence, or the chance of per 

manency—popular consent , the republican party, if we exclude 
those who would have had a protector, and those fanatics who 
expected the appearance of Jesus Christ, was incalculably small, 
not perhaps amounting in the whole nation to more than a few 
hundred persons "—Hallam, Const Hist Eng ,i 682 
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after a private conversation with them, Fleet- 
wood called Whitelock back, “and 1n much pas- 
sion said to him, ‘I cannot do 1t' I cannot do 1t! 
I cannot do 1t without my Lord Lambert’s con- 
sent!” “Then,” said Whitelock, “you will ruin 
yourself and your friends” Fleetwood replied, 
that he could not help it, that Ins word was 
pledged , and so they parted 

On the next day, some of the members of the 
old council of state, and the old speaker Lenthall, 
seeing that the soldiers were all revolting from 
Fleetwood, gave orders for a rendezvous in Lin- 
coln’s-Inn Fields They also received intelligence 
that Hazlerig was coming speedily up to London 
with the revolted gariison of Portsmouth 

On the morrow the troops formed in Lincoln’s- 
Inn, opposite to the house of the speaker, gave 
him three cheers, saluted him with a volley, and 
took the word of command from him — Lenthall 
was now, in effect, commander-in-chief in Lon- 
don. He secured the Tower, he convinced the 
common council, the citizens, and soldiery, that 
the very best thing to do at this crisis was to 
restore the Rump And, two days after this, or 
on the 26th of December, the Rump were re- 
stored by the very soldiers who had so 1ecently 
prevented their sitting 

Ou the 2d of January the house 

eee voted that a bill should be pre- 
pared for :1enouncing anew the title of Charles 
Stuart, &c On the 6th they received a letter 
from Monk promising all obedience and faithful- 
ness tv this parhament, and, in then imfatuation, 
they voted Monk a letter of thanks, and desned 
him to come up to London as soon as he could 
By the 26th of January Monk was at Northamp- 
ton, protesting that he was but a servant of the 
parliament On the 28th he was at St Alban’s, 
where he again expressed all duty and obedience 
But, after keeping a day of fasting and prayer, 
he wrote from St Alban’s to require that all the 
soldiers of the English army that were in or 
about London should be 1emoved The Rump 
ordered the troops out of town accordingly, and 
on the same day Monk marched into London, in 
all state, with his horse and foot and then the 
king’s partv talked very high, saying they were 
sure the king would soon follow 

Although Monk carefully concealed his inten- 
tion of recalling Charles, he soon opened the 
eyes of Hazlerig and that party to the monstrous 
blunder they had comaontted He insisted that 
the secluded members of the Long Parhament 
—the expelled Presbyter1ans— should sit again 
None durst oppose him, the spnit of the people 
generally ran that way, and the Cavaliers agreed 
to it as the way to bring in the king On the 
2lst of February the secluded members took 
their seats, and from that moment the members 
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of the Rump began to think of providing for 
their personal safety The Presbyterian majo- 
rity voted in rapid succession, that Monk should 
be commander-iw chief of all the forces in Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Jheland, that all the pro- 
ceedingsof parhament since their seclusion should 
be null and void, that Presbyteriamsm should 
be the one and sole religion, and that the League 
and Covenant, without any amendment or tol- 
eration, should be posted up in all churches On 
the 16th of March they passed an act for dis- 
solving this parhament, with a proviso not to in- 
fringe the nghts of the House of Peers Whits 
were issued fo) a new parliament, and then Monk 
finished his bargain with Charles II , giving ad- 
vice but imposing no conditions Lambert, who 
had proved most satisfactorily that he was not a 
Cromwell, nor fitted to be his successor, was shut 
up mn the Tower, after an insane attempt at in- 
surrection The new parhament met on the 25th 
of April Ten peers took their seats in their 
own house, confirmed the appointments of Monh, 
and voted a day of fasting to seek God for his 
blessing upon the approaching settlement of the 
nation Circular letters were then sent for the 
other peers, who came up to Westminster by de- 
grees, till the house was neatlv full In the 
lower house the utmost readiness was shown in 
agreeing with the restored peers Su Harbottle 
G1 imston was elected speaker, and was conducted 
to the chan by Monk and the runaway Denzil 
Hollis On the 26th of Apiil the two houses 
gave ordes for a day of thanksgiving to God 
“for raismg up General Monk and othet imstru- 
ments of rescuing this nation from thraldom and 
misery” They also voted thanks to Monk for his 
eminent and unparalleled services On the Ist 
of May, Sir John Granville, who had been em- 
ployed for some time im the negotiations between 
Charles IT and the genezal, arrived again from 
Breda Monk, who continued to wear the mash 
when 1t was no longer necessary, would not open 
the despatches in his own house, but ordered Sn 
John to present them to him m the nudst of the 
council of state This was done, and, to carry 
on the farce, Granville was put under arrest —- 
But, lo! 1t was proved that the letters were really 
from the king himself, and that they contained 
very upright and very satisfacto1y intentions, 
and Granville was released from custody, and the 
letters were sent down to parliament, and there 
read in the name of the king One of these 
royal epistles was addressed to the lords, another 
to the commons, one to Monk, and another to the 
lord-mayor The letter to the commons con- 
tained the famous “Declaration of Breda,” which, 
in general terms, offered indemnity for the past 
and liberty of conscience for the future This 
document was the only pledge that this par hament 
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thought necessary to be required from a prince 
who had already proved, in many cases, that his 
royal word was httle worth Despismg many warn- 
ings of danger to themselves and Covenant and 
church, the Presbyterians prepared an answer to 
the king’s letter, expressing their surpassing joy, 
voted his majesty, who was penniless, the pre- 
sent supply of £50,000, and sent a committee into 
the city to borrow that money Prynne, who had 
suffered so much from Star Chambers and High 
Courts of Commission, royal tyranny and prela- 
tical intolerance, and that upright judge Sir Mat- 
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the king were brought back , but Monk silenced 
them by asserting that, as his majesty would 
come back without either money or troops, there 
was nothing to fear from him 

The commons continued running a race with 
the lords in this new loyalty, and, after other 
votes, they sent twelve of their members to wait 
upon the king Nor were the lord-mayor and 
common council of London a whit less loyal. 

On the 8th of May Charles was solemnly pro- 
claimed at Westminster Hall gate, the lords and 
commons standing bareheaded while the pro- 


thew Hale, ventured to recommend that some 
more definite settlement should be made before 


clamation was made by the heralds And so 
ended the Commonwealth 
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beth, and supported by authoritative statutes 
and 11ch endowments—and a strong popular re- 
ligious element, whose motto was liberty of con- 
science, and whose aim was the emancipation of 
the church, alike from kingly dictation and par- 
‘hhamentary rule It was, for the time, the pre- 
siding spirit of that great political struggle in 


| HE religious history of the present 
w| period 1s chiefly the narrative of 
a deadly struggle between the Pu- 
ritanism of England on the one 
hand, and the Episcopal polity on 
y%! the other, between the national 
ane as Fanforiulated by Henry VIII and Eliza- 
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which the last remaiming bonds of feudalism were 
to be thrown off, and the nation at large advanced 
into a more perfect state of liberty, both evil 
and religious To understand the controversy 
anght, however, it 18 necessary to revert to the 
Scottish Reformation, from which English Pu- 
ritanism derived an important element of its 
strength, and to the Scottish Presbyterianism, 
which so opportunely turned the scale, when the 
conflict had commenced, and when the issue was 
still uncertain 

In contemplating the Scottish Reformation at 
its outset, we find it resolving itself into the 
great question of religious and political emanci- 
pation, without reference to the particular form 
of church polity im which 1t was to be embodied 
The recovery of England back to Rome was thé 
great nm of the Catholic powers upon the Con- 
tinent, and as this could only be accomplished by 
force of arms, England, 1t was found, could be 
moat effectually assailed through the sister king- 
dom,‘and with the aid of its warhke population 
But all this implied a previous subjugation, to 
which the Scots, of all people, were least likely 
to submit, and they would neither consent to 
turn their country into a battle-feld, no. them- 
selves into passive recruits of France or Spain, 
let the Papal conclave decree as 1t might In this 
way, the question at the outset with Scotland was, 
Protestant or Papist/ and this was shown by the 
readiness with which John Knox suggested, and 
the Reformers sought, the aid of England, in 
clearing their country from French usurpation 
Let the troops of France be but expelled, and 
the country freed from every alliance with those 
great powe1s which were banded for the destiuc- 
tion of their common Protestantism, and the par- 
ticular form which the new national church was 
to assume would be speedily determined by the 
feelings of the people What, in the meantime, 
was chiefly needed, was a cleared and levelled 
ground on which to erect 1t We know with 
what alaciity the choice was made It had in 
fact been already decided by the religious train- 
ing of the nation through a long course of ages 
The earliest Christian church in Scotland had 
been the church of the Culdees, that simple anti- 
monarchical form where the permanent dominion 
of one priest over his brethren could obtain no 
place, and even when the Papal church was fin- 
ally established, 1t still retained the original re- 
publican character, by its resistance to the rule 
of the Popedom, and its rejection of primates, 
whether native or English This long cherished 
ecclesiastical parity, and dislike of individual do 
mination, made the choice of Presbyterianism a 
natural and national result The Church of Scot- 
land was to he a theocracy independent of secu- 
lar rule, in which the ministers were to be no- 
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thing more than the equals of each other, while 
Chnist alone was to be the recognized Head and 
King But how such a republican government 
in the church would reconcile itself to monarchy 
in the state, at a period when the monarchic 
pnmnciple was aiming at entire absolutism, was 
now the question at issue We have already seen 
the commencement of the trial under the Scot- 
tish regency, when the Earl of Morton ruled with 
delegated authority We have now to trace its 
continuation under the reign of James, and 1ts 
terrible decision under that of his unfortunate 
son 

No sooner had the young king, James VI, 
assumed the reins of government, than the pro- 
spects of the Scottish church began to be clouded 
Even already, he showed that immoderate par- 
tiality for favourites which disgraced his 1oyal 
administration to the close, and at the outset, his 
bosom friends and counsellors were D’Aubigny, 
Earl and afterwards Duke of Lennox, and Cap- 
tain Stuart, afterwards Earl of Arran—the for- 
mer notoriously a Papist, and adherent of the 
Guise faction in France, the latter a worthless 
intrigue: and profligate, to whom all religions 
were equally indifferent Under such counsel- 
lors, James was not likely to acquire much love 
either for the stern self-denying system of Pres- 
byteriamsm, or the ministers by whom it was 
represented But fiom the state of public feeling 
he learned the necessity of wariness, and in this 
way he commenced, even in boyhood, those prac- 
tices of prevarication and deception which he af- 
terwards dignified with the name of kingcraft 
And yet, even already he could not control his 
Episcopal leanings, as was manifested in the case 
of the archbishopric of Glasgow This see hav- 
ing become vacant in 1581, a grant was made of 
ita revenues by the privy council to the Earl] of 
Lennox, but as the latter, being a layman, could 
not draw them 1n his own name, he resolved to 
effect 1t by means of a tulchan, or mshop of 
stiaw He accordingly procured Robert Mont- 
gomery, a minister of Stirling, to assume that 
degrading office This violation of a recent de- 
cree alarmed the church, and the General Assem- 
bly denounced the appointment as illegal, upon 
which the king, espousing the cause of his favour- 
ite, Lennox, required the assembly to desist fiom 
their proceedings against Montgomery, who was 
already menaced with excommumeation But 
although denounced with the penalties of rebel- 
hon if they refused, the ecclesiastical court per- 
sisted in the prosecution, until Robert Montgo- 
mery himself, quelled into submission, humbly 
confessed his fault before the house, promised to 
renounce the bishopric, and craved to be forgiven 
His punishment accordingly was delayed, but, 
instigated by Lennox, he revived once more his 
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claim, and endeavoured to make 1t good at the trine and control the ambassadors and messen- 
head of an armed band, with which he forcibly | gers of a greater than was here “That you may 
invaded the presbytery of Glasgow, insulted its | see your own weakness and rashness,” he added, 
members, and dragged the moderator to prison | “‘m taking upon you that which you neither 
The church on this excommunicated the offender, | ought nor can do, there are my instructions and 
but the privy council proclaimed the sentence | warrant”—and with that, he loosed a httle He- 
null and void Thus the civil and ecclesiastical | brew Bible from Ins girdle, and laid 1t on the 
powers were brought into such antagonism, that ' table before them Arran opened the book, gazed 
one of the parties must give way But feeling upon 1t in hopeless ignorance, and handing 1t to 
that not only its mghts were violated, but that the king, said, “Sir, he scorns your majesty and 
its very existence was at stake, the church perse- the council” ‘Nay, I scorn not,” 1eplied Mel- 
vered in the perilous encounter, and a deputa- vil, “but amin good earnest” For his 1efusal 
tion of ministers, with Andrew Melvil at their to be tried, in the first instance, upon a question 
head, repaired to the king at Perth, to present a | of doctrine before the king and council, and for 
remonstrance of the General Assembly against | what was accounted lis unreverent behaviow, 
these tyrannical proceedings As their mission | he was sentenced to imprisonment in the castle of 
was so odious to the royal favourites and cow- | Edimburgh during the royal pleasure, but know- 
tiers, apprehensions had been entertained that the | ng that this place was to be changed for Black- 
ministers might lose their lives in the attempt, | ness Castle, of which Arran was the keeper, he 
and in Scotland, at such a season, an angry out- | took the opportunity of a short inte1val that was 
break of this nature would neither have been an | allowed him, and escaped 1n safety to Berwick 

impossible nor unlikely occurrence On present-| The flight of this bold champion of the indepen- 
ing the remonstrance before the king 1n council, | dence of the church emboldened the king and his 
the fierce Earl of Arran exclaimed with a threat- | courtiers to more daring deeds of oppression, and 
ening tone, “ Who dares subscribe these trea- | a series of acts were passed by the parlament, 
sonable articles!” ‘Wer dare,” replied Andrew | which were known 1n the country as the “Black 
Melvil calmly, and taking the pen from the clerk, | Acts of 1584” Although gently expressed, their 
he subscribed the paper, and was immediately | purport was sufficiently despotic, and subversive 
followed by his biethren Lennox and Arran | of the liberties of the chuich, for they made the 
were daunted, and allowed the ministers to de- | dechnature of the king’s or council's authoity 
part in peace But the despotism of these fav- | in any case to be treason, restricted public meet- 
ourites still continuing, produced that combina- ings in such terms as to suppress all freedom of 
tion among the nobles known in the lustory of discussion in presbyteries, synods, and general 
the times by the name of the “Raid of Ruthven,” assemblies, and invested the bishops with full 
in which the king was closely warded, and the , authority over ecclesiastical matters in their re- 
favourites banished from the royal presence On | spective dioceses These enactments sufhiiently 
recovering his hberty, James recalled A1ran, and | announced the abrogation of the national Pres- 
renewed hs attempts against the church, the byteran church by royal authority, and the es- 
chief offender in which, according to royal reck- | tablishment of Episcopacy im its stead In con- 
oning, was Andrew Melvil, who, in the beginning | sequence of these oppressive measures, twenty of 
of February, 1584, was swnmoned to answer be- | the boldest and most conscientious of the minis- 
fore the privy council for certain treasonable sen- ' ters were compelled to escape to England, while 
timents which he was alleged to have uttered in those who remained were either so shackled by 
his sermon upon the fast day Heappeared,and restmctions that all freedom of action was sus- 
rehearsed the words he had uttered in the pulpit pended, or obliged to maintain an unequal con- 
But this not satisfying the council, he was sum- | flict against the restored Episcopacy backed by 
moned a second time, upon which he drew up a | the king, Ins favourite, and the privy council, 
protest against their proceedings, and declined ! and in the face of parliamentary prohibitions and 
their authority, declaring, that as the charges | penalties In such cncumstances, a reaction of 
against him were wholly ecclesiastical, being about ' the Scottish split was inevitable, and it occurred 
words alleged to have been uttered in preaching, | 1n the old Scottish fasmon In 1585 the ban- 
he ought therefore in the first instance to be tried | ished lords of the “Raid of Ruthven,” the fugi 
by the ecclesiastical courts, who were the proper | tive ministers, and the self-exiled Scots of every 
and constituted judges of any such clerical of- | degree who had removed themselves beyond the 
fence On giving in this declinature, the king | reach of political and religious tyranny, had ga- 
and Arran were furious, but Melvil told them | thered to a head in England, and finding them- 
that they were too bold to pass by, in a consti- | selves strong enough to make good their entrance 
tuted Christian kirk, its pastors, prophets, and | into Scotland, they returned, not as fugitives and 
doctors, and take upon them to judge the doc- | bamished men, but as those who had both nghi 
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and power to redress the wrongs of their church 
and country The result was, that Arran was 
driven into obscurity, and the king obliged to 
assume a more moderate tone, while Episcopacy, 
though it could not be abrogated, was reduced 
as before to its place within the verge of Pres- 
byterian parity and submission —a reduction 
that was soon after signalized in the excommuni- 
cation of Patrick Adamson, A1chbishop of St 
Andrews, by the synod of Fife Although all 
this was much, yet it fell short of the mark, as 
the order of bishops was still tolerated, and might 
at any future period be restored to its wonted 
pre-eminence Indeed, 1t was soon found that 
the patriotic lords, at their return, were more 1n- 
tent in settling their own private quarrels, and 
securing their personal interests, than in caling 
for the rights of the church, 01 advancing its 
welfare 

The great public political events that followed 
were of a nature to reconcile James to the na- 
tiond] church, o1 at least compel him to a show 
of amity The Popish continental league, which 
had for its object the restoration of Mary Stuart 
to her throne, and the conquest of Protestant 
England by the subjugation of Scotland, was ma- 
tured fo: action, the Spanish Aimada was ready 
to set sul, and James, who knew that the repo- 
sition of his mother would not only uncrown him 
mn Scotland, but might debar him from the still 
more tempting succession of Eugland, was glad 
to strengthen himself in the Protestant feelings 
of his subjects On this account he was care- 
ful not only to avoid all encroachments upon 
the chureh, but to propitiate 1ts ministers whom 
he had formerly persecuted This mutual agi ee- 
ment was strikingly manifested m1 1590, when hi 
performed the only adventurous deed of lis long 
reign, by sailing to Denmark and espousing the 
Princess Anne, 1n spite of the storms which witch- 
eraft had raised against the enterprise Before he 
set sul, he entrusted the guardianslip of the 
kingdom 1n an especial manner to Robert Bruce, 
one of the ministers of Edinburgh, who enjoyed 
the chief confidence of his brethren, and, at his 
return, was so well pleased at the manner in 
which the trust had been discharged, that he de- 
clared it worth a “whole quarter of his little 
kingdom” Elated, also, in no o1dinary degree by 
his chivalrous voyage and its success, he gave full 
vent to his feelings m a meeting of the General 
Assembly which was held in August, three months 
afte: his retun He praised God that he was 
born in such a time as in the time of the hght of 
the gospel, to such a place as to be king of such a 
kirk, the sincerest kirk of the world “The Kirk 
of Geneva,” said he, “keepeth Pasch and Yule, 
what have thev for them? They have no inati- 
tution As for our neighbour kirk in England, 
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their service 1s an evil said mass in English, they 
want nothing of the mass but the liftings I 
charge you, my good people, ministers, doctors, 
elders, nobles, gentlemen, and barons, to stand to 
your purity, and to exhort your people to do the 
same, and I, forsooth, so long as I bruik my life 
and crown, shall maintain the same against all 
deadly” There was nothing heard for a quarter 
of an hour but praising God, and praying for the 
king It was a striking scene, as well as the 
manifestation of an unwonted mood on the part 
of the royal speaker Nor was the feeling so 
evanescent as might have been expected, as, two 
years afterwards, James conceded more liberally 
to the demands of the Scottish church than he 
had hitherto done While the harmony between 
the civil and ecclesiastical powers was as yet 
uninterrupted, the General Assembly, in 1592, 
drew up a full list of their requirements, which 
the king received and favourably answered, and 
though all was not granted which had been asked, 
the concessions were so ample that they const1- 
tuted then, as afterwaids, the Magna Charta of 
the Church of Scotland They were passed in par- 
hament assembled for the purpose, which ratified 
and approved “all liberties, privileges, immun.- 
ties, and freedoms whatsoever given and granted 
by Ins Inghness, his regents in his name, or any 
of lis predecessors, to the true and holy kirk pre 
sently established within this realm, and declared 
in the first act of his highness’s parlament, the 
twenty day of October, the year of God 1579 years” 
By these enactments, it may be stated in general 
ter ms, that the right of general assembhies, synods, 
and presbyteries to hold their meetings was re 
cognized, and that then discipline and yurisdic- 
tion was to continue and hold good whatevei sta- 
tutes, acts, and laws night have been made to the 
contrary The 1oyal supremacy was to be in no 
wise prejudicial to the rights of the church ofhice- 
bearers concerning heads of religion, matters of 
heresy, excommunication, the appointment and 
deprivation of minatera, or the infliction of such 
censures as the Woid of God warranted, and the 
comnussion formerly gianted to bishops, and 
other Judges appointed by the king 1n the trial of 
ecclesiastical causes, was henceforth to be null 
and of no effect But notwithstanding these con- 
cessions, there were demands still left unsatisfied, 
and wiongs unredressed, which could furnish am- 
ple giound for future controversy and contention 
between the civil and ecclesiastical authorities 
As the prospects of the English succession were 
now continuing to expand and become every year 
more certain, James endeavoured to accommodate 
his proceedings to the occasion He knew that 
the Presbyterianism of Scotland, so hke the Pur- 
tanism of England, was in the highest degree dis- 
tasteful to Ehzabeth, and his own hkings were 1n 
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favour of Episcopacy, which acknowledged the 
kingly rule in ecclesiastical affairs, and recognized 
the sovereign as the head of the church These 
were motives sufficiently strong for his dishke of 
the ecclesiastical republicanism of his own coun- 
try, and his desire to conciliate the Anglican 
church, in which he hoped at no distant day to 
rule as a pontiff But a more difhcult task which 
remained for him was to concihate the Popsh 
party, still powerful mn Scotland and England 
through their connection with the continental 
powers, and whose concurrence would be of the 
utmost importance in facilitating his admission 
to the English throne To this purpose, thei efore, 
he directed all his kingeraft, and with such ef- 
fect that the English Papists were more desirous 
of having him for their king than even the Pro- 
testants, but m securing this future contingency, 
he almost lost the present reality, for his Scottish 
subjects, alarmed at his tamperings with Popery, 
began to suspect that, 1f not a Papist in heait, he 
was at least compromising the safety of then 
church, and the cause of the Reformation itself, 
by his concessions to their irreconcilable enemies 
At last, in 1596, when the dread of a Spanish in- 
vasion of Scotland was at the height, the banished 
Popish lords secretly returned to Scotland, and 
were about to be restored to place and power 
Alarmed at this omious movement, a deputation 
from the church was sent to the king, with James 
Melvil for then spokesman, as it was thought 
that his courteous speech and mild demeanom 
were best suited for a transaction of this kind with 
royalty The mterview took place at Falkland, 
but no sooner had the mimister announced the 
purport of their arrival, and the proceedings of 
the clerical court by which they had been com- 
missioned, than the king angiily charged that 
meeting with being seditious, declared that 1t had 
been alaimed without cause, and accused them of 
stirring up alaim m the country when none was 
needed James Melvil was about to return a soft 
answer, but Andrew Melvil, his uncle, fearing, 
perhaps, that the purpose of the mission would 
be lost by too much forbearance, and kindled at 
the king’s charge of sedition against the brethren, 
broke in abruptly upon the conference Taking 
the king by the sleeve, and addiessing him with 
the epithet of “God’s silly vassal,” he thundered 
in his ears to the following effect —“ Sir, we will 
humbly reverence your majesty always, namely, 
in public, but we have this occasion to be with 
your majesty mn private, and you are brought 
into extreme danger both of your life and of your 
crown, and with you, the country and kirk of 
God 18 hke to be wrecked for not telling the truth, 
and giving you a faithful counsel We must dis- 
charge our duty, or else be enemies to Christ and 
you, therefore, sir, as divers times before, so now 
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T must tell you that there are two kings and two 
kingdoms There 1s Christ and his kingdom the 
kirk, whose subject King James the Sixth 18, and 
of whose kingdom he 1s not a king, nor a head, 
nor a lord, but a member, and they whom Christ 
hath called and commanded to watch over hs 
kirk, and govern hus spiritual kingdom, have suffi- 
cient authority and power from hin so to do, 
which no Christian king nor prince should con 

trol nor discharge, but fortify and assist, other- 
wise they are not faithful subjects to Chmst Su 

when you were in you swaddhng clouts, Chnst 
reigned freely in this land in spite of all his ene- 
mies His officers and ministers convened and 
assembled for ruling of his kirk, which was ever 
for youn welfare, also when the same enemies were 
seeking your destruction, and have been, by then 
assemblies and meetings since, terrible to these 
enemies, and most steadable fo. you Will you 
now, when there 1s more than necessity, challenge 
Chiist’s servants, your best and most faithful 
subjects, fo. their convening, and foi the care 
they have of then duty to Chiist and you, when 
you should rather commend and countenance 
them, as the godly kings and emperors did? The 
wisdom of yom counsel, which 1s devihsh and 
pernicious, 18 this—that you may be served with 
all sorts of men to come to your pwpose and 
grandeur, Jewand Gentile, Papist and Protestant 

Because the ministers and P) otestants in Scotland 
are too strong, and control the king, they must be 
weakened and brought low by sturing up a party 
avainst them, and the king, being equal and in 

different, both shall be fain to flee to him, so shall 
he be well settled But, su, let God’s wisdom be 
the only txue wisdom this will prove mere and 
mad folly, for his curse cannot but light upon 
it, so that im seeking both you shall lose both, 
whereas, in cleaving uprightly to God, his tiue 
servants shall be your tiue friends, and he shall 
compel the rest, counterfeitly and lyingly, to serve 
you, as he did to David” We can imagine with 
what feeling Elizabeth or her father would have 
listened to such sentiments, and enforced in such 
a fashion, but the arguments were nothing more 
than the legitimate consequences of an ecclesias- 
tical polity which James himself had recogmized, 
and as for the blunt mode in which his attention 
had been solicited, 1t was too much 1n accordance 
with the simple fashions of a Scottish court to 
excite eithe: wonder o1 alarm While Elizabeth, 
therefore, would have called for her guards, o1 
Henry VIII shouted for the executioner, James 
only hstened quietly, as to an expected lesson, 
although this was but a part of the harangue, and 
“demitted them pleasantly,” declaring his ignor- 
ance of the return of the Popish lords All ths 
courtesy, howeve1, on the part of the king was 
but an empty show, for the Popish lords were al- 
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lowed to remain unmolested, and the proceedings | Andrews, was accused of having employed cer- 


still went on fo: their remstatement 

Alarmed at these continuing symptoms, and 
dreading the growing favour of Popery in high 
places, the church proceeded to more decisive 
measures, and for this purpose they appomted 
certain ministers from the different presbyteries 
to repair to the capital, and form, with the pres- 
bytery of Edinburgh, a standing council of the 
church, for the purpose of watching public events, 
and providing for coming emergencies It was 
both a wise aud a necessary expedient for a 1ude 
age of sudden transitions, and unprincipled plots 
and conspiracies, 2 which the welfare of the 
church was unserupulously sacrificed A deputa- 
tion of fow ministers was also sent to the king, 
to lay before him the complaints of the church 
and crave redress, to whom he replied that there 
could be no agieement between lum and the m- 
nisters till “the maiches of them jurisdictions 
were rid” He also complained that the ministers 
thentelves gave him occasion to speak of them, 
never ceasing mm then sermons to provoke him, 
and to disgrace him before the people To this 
they replied that “the fiee preaching of the Word, 
and rebuke of sin in whatsoever person without 
respect, and discipline jomed therewith, were es- 
tablished, after many conferences, upon evident 
grounds of the Word, by his majesty’s laws and 
acts of pathament, and many yeas’ practice and 
use passed thereupon” It may be here remm ked, 
that im an age when the only source of public in- 
telligence was the pulpit, and when the conse- 
quent duty of a minister of 1eligion was “to 
preach to the times,” 16 was necessary to mtio- 
duce subjects which now belong exclusively to the 
press, and that to extinguish this right was tan- 
tamount to the modein political offence of closing 
the public printing-ofhces and arresting then jour 
nalista—a violation of national rights that would 
be thought enough to justify a national rebellion 
The spimt of general inqury awoke by the Re- 
formation was still groping its way in advance, 
and could only establish a new order of things 
by trial and experiment, and these ministers, with 
all then freedom of speech upon public events, 
were the only journalists of the day It was not 
wonderful, therefore, that James, who had often 
winced under their anmmadversions upon his per- 
sonal vices, as well as been annoyed by their 
watchfulness of his public proceedings, and hos- 
tality to his despotic purposes, should have 1e- 
garded the liberty of the pulpit with that amount 
of royal hatied which, im modein times, has been 
transferred to the hberty of the press, and exer- 
cise of public judgment 

An opportunity was even now at hand for 
bringing this important question to the issue of 
a public tal Mr David Black, mimster of St 


tain reprehensible expressions 1p his sermons, 
and for this offence he was summoned to answer 
before the privy council The charges against 
him were, that he had affirmed the return of the 
Popish lords to have been made with his ma- 
Jesty’s knowledge, and upon his assurance, and 
that in this case the king had discovered the 
treachery of his heart He had called all kings 
“the devil's bairns,” and added that the devil 
was in the court, and in the guiders of 1t In 
lus prayer for the queen he had used these 
words— We must pray for her for the fashion, 
but we have no cause, she will never do us good ” 
He had called the Queen of England an atheist 
He had discussed in the pulpit a suspension 
granted by the Loids of Session, and called them 
miscreants and biibers In speaking of the no- 
bility, he said they were degenerate, godless, dis- 
semblers, and enemies to the church, and in 
mentioning the council he had called them howle- 
glasses, cormorants, and men of no religion 
Such were the expressions he was charged with 
using 1n his sermons, 1f we may believe the tes- 
tamony of an historian who, at this period, was 
alleged tou have been trimming between his clei1- 
cal brethren and the court, and betraying the 
forme: to the latter’ But the most stat thing 
charge of all was the concluding one, which 
might sufhce to make all the rest uncertain, or 
positively worthless It was that the said David 
Black “had convocated divers noblemen, barons, 
and others, within St Andrews, in the month of 
June, 1594, caused them take arms and divide 
themselves im troops of horse and foot, and had 
thereby usurped the power of the king and civil 
magistrate” It 1s singulat that this phantom 
airay was never heaid of till now, and that 
it was suffered to vamsh so hghtly from the ac- 
cusation, while the alleged words were laud hold 
of and kept as substantial evidences Perceiving 
that the purpose of these charges waa to suppress 
the hbetty of preaching in all time to come, the 
commission of the clergy in Edinburgh advised 
Black to decline the judgment of the privy coun- 
cil, in the first stance, as a court incompetent 
to decide, and his decliature, which he gave in 
accoidingly, was backed by the signatures of 300 
ministers It was no longer a private and indi- 
vidual charge, but a great public contest between 
the civil and ecclesiastical authorities, and a con- 
test in which the fo1me1 were certain to prevail, 
at least at the outset Black was pronounced 





1 “None so diligent in outward appearance to procure sub 
scriptions to the dechnature, as Mr John Spotawood, after 
wards Bishop of St Andrews, and yet in the very meantime, 
as js constantly reported, he informed or sent to the king, by a 
courtier, information of all the proceedings of the counsel of the. 
brethren, and other ministers forward im the same cause '— 
Calderwood, fol p 339 
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guilty, and sentenced to confinement beyond the 
Tay until the king should decide upon his further 
punishment But this was nothing compared 
with what followed The powers of the commis- 
stoners of the assembly were declared to be 1l- 
legal, and the commussioners themselves were 
oidered to leave Edinburgh, the ministers, by a 
decree of council, were required, before receiv- 
ing payment of their stipends, to subscribe a 
bond m which they promised to submit to the 
judgment of the king and privy council as often 
as they were accused of preaching ti easonable or 
seditious doctrine, and all magistrates of burghs, 
and noblemen and gentlemen im country parishes, 
were commanded and empowered to interrupt 
such language as often as they heard 1t from the 
pulpit, and imprison those who uttered 1t 

After this event, the famous 110t of the 17th 
of December occurred, a 110t originating in the 
Protestant dread of a Popish massacre in Edin- 
burgh, at a time when the popula: mind was 
kept in a constant state of alarm, and which the 
favour shown by James to the Popish nobles was 
little calculated to allay But insigmficant and 
momentary though 1t was in itself, and unaccom- 
panied with mjury either to hfe o property, it 
was an opportunity too favourable for the designs 
of the kimg to be allowed to pass unpunished — It 
was therefore magnified into a daring act of rebel- 
lion and treason on the part of the people, headed 
by their ministers, for which no penalty could be 
too severe, and James talked loftily of razing 
the city to the ground, and erecting a monument 
on the place where it stood By such threats 
the people were detached from the clergy, and 
the latter left unprotected to royal vengeance and 
persecution And here the kingcraft of James 
found full scope for its exercise The ministers 
of Edinburgh were obliged to withdraw from the 
capital The members of the General Assembly 
were so successfully allured or terrified, that a 
majority was won over to assent to the king's 
proposals, which had the subversion of the hber- 
ties of the church for their object In this way 
he was enabled to have a committee chosen from 
among his own clerical adherents for the manage- 
ment of ecclesiastical affairs, through whom he 
could control the proceedings of the church 
courts His next step was to overthrow the 
principle of Presbyterian parity, and thus pre- 
pare the church for Episcopal rule, and this he 
effected by proposing that the national represen- 
tation should be completed by the re-admission of 
a“ Third Estate” into parhament—men who held 
the clerical office, and should be the guardians 
and representatives of the interests of the church 
Overawed by the king and persuaded by his ad- 
vocates, the General Assembly, by a scanty ma- 
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agreed that fifty one ministers, corresponding to 
the number of bishops, abbots, and priors, who 
had formerly sat in the Scottish parhament, 
should now assume their places as representa- 
tives Even then, however, mdependently of the 
craft and double-dealing with which the measure 
was insinuated and finally carried through the 
protests and opposition of the assembly, 1t would 
have been defeated, but for the care that had 
been taken to divest it of 1ts more repulsive fea- 
tures By ths thnd estate, 1t was announced, 
the church would have an equal voice in the go- 
vernment, and be able to communicate directly 
both with king and council, stead of coming to 
their doors as a humble supplant, while :ts 
members, instead of holding the hated name of 
“bishops,” as 16 Was now understood, were only 
to have the title of Commissioners of the Church 
in parhament Several restrictions were added, 
by which these commuissioneis were to be depen 
dent for their election upon the General Assen- 
bly, and subject, in their proceedings, to its au- 
thority, they were to continue their pastoral 
duties hke the other ministers, and, hke them, to 
be amenable to the authority of then own pres- 
bytery and synod These, and othe: “caveats,’ 
were specihed, to allay the apprehensions of the 
church at large, and weie solemnly ratified by 
act of parhament, although they were nothing 
more, from the beginning, than fallacious pio- 
mises This we are asswed from Spotswood 
himeelf, who tells us that 1t “was neither the 
king’s intention, nor the minds of the wiser sort, 
to have these cautions stand im force, but to 
have matters peaceably ended, and the reforma- 
tion of the policy made without any noise, the 
king gave way to these conceits”’ Thus, the 
substance at least of Episcopacy being introduced 
into the Scottish chuich, the shadow was certam 
in its course to follow Well mght Davidson, 
one of the aged fathers of the Reformation, ex- 
claim of this new parliamentary representation, 
“ Busk, busk, busk him as bonmilie as ye can, and 
fetch him 1m as fairly as ye will, we see him weel 
eneuch we see the horns of his mitre!”? 
During the short period of James’s stay m 
Scotland after these transactions, his efforts were 
duected to the full establishment of his ascend 
ency over the church, fo: the purpose of finally 
subjecting 1t to Episcopal rule, and bringing 1t 
into conformity with that of England With th 
concurrence of the commissioners he filled up the 
vacant bishoprics of Ross, Aberdeen, and Caith- 
ness, and in like manner would have attempted 
to fill up the other Episcopal charges, if the di- 





1 Spotswood, p 454 
2 For this abstract of Scottish ecclesiastical history, we refer 
to the authority of 1ts early historians, Calderwood, Row, Soot, 
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lapidated church revenues could have been re- 
called for the purpose Instead of announcing, 
at the close of each General Assembly, the time 
and place of meeting for the next, he appointed 
them when and where he pleased by proclama- 
tion at the market crosses, and by this abrupt 
and unceremonious mode of tonvening it, he en- 
deavoured to make the duty of meeting oppres- 
sive to the members, as well as to desecrate the 
institution in the eyes of the people Even when 
the assembly did meet under such humiliating 
circumstances, James was enabled to control its 
proceedings through the commission, which he 
had made so subservient to his purposes that it 
was called the “led horse” of the king To this 
state was the Scottish church reduced when 
James, by the death of Elizabeth, succeeded to 
the throne of England Whatever may have been 
the national exultation on the subject, the stanch 
friends of Scottish Presbyterianism could not 
helpyregarding 1t with anxious foreboding When 
almost single-handed, he had effected so much 
by mere craft and cunning, what might he not 
attempt 01 effect with the whole weight of Eng- 
land to aid him? It was too far-seeing to sur- 
mise, at so early a period, that the national spimt 
would thereby be only effectually roused into 
jealous activity, and that a bold and successful 
reaction would be the result 

While the Scottish Reformation had thus been 
undergoing such a struggle, and establishing a 
pohty that was distasteful to the civil power, the 
Instory of English Protestantism was widely dif- 
ferent At the head of the movement, in the 
first instance, was a despotic sovereign, and al- 
though it was his interest to break loose from 
the dominion of Rome, he was little disposed to 
carry the change much farther It was a politi- 
cal rather than a religious reformation in the 
church, that formed the mark of his ambition, 
and when the Papal yoke was wholly thrown off, 
he was willing that there the movement should 
stop short, or, at least, proceed according to his 
own dictation Such also was the leading prin- 
aple of Elizabeth during her long and vigorous 
reign, and which her successes enabled her to 
carry into effect Hence the monarchical go- 
vernment of the English church, with the king 
for its head and prelates for its ruling office- 
bearers, and hence, also, the pomps and formal- 
ities which were as essential for the kingly rule 
as that of the pope All this was in marked con- 
trast to the republicanism of the Scottish Reform- 
ation, which originated in the people, and had 
the powers of the state, not for its leaders, but 
its antagonists 

It was impossible, however, that a whole na- 
tion, and such a nation as England, would be 
contented to formulate its creed and ritual en- 
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tirely according to royal dictation, and, coeval 
with the commencement of this great event, there 
were many whose wishes had outstmpped the 
mark of ioyalty These were, properly, the 
Puritans of England, when as yet the name was 
unknown, and from the innate tendency of the 
human mind, when fully emancipated, to hold 
onward 1n its new course—from the example of 
other Protestant countries—and from the con- 
nection formed between the foreign leading Re- 
formers and those of England—the germ of Eng- 
lish Puritanism was certain to strengthen and 
shoot upward, in spite of the opposition that 
awaited 1t Thus questions were agitated and 
doubts entertained, even among the fathers of 
the new Enghsh church, regarding the propriety 
of retaining these ancient forms, and while one 
party advocated them on the plea that the people 
would ‘come easily mto the more real changes 
that were made 1n the doctrines, when they saw 
the outward appearance so little altered,” 1t was 
alleged, on the othe: hand, “that this still kept 
up the inclination in the people to the former 
practices ™ Thus, Latimer laid aside, and Hooper 
refused to assume, the Episcopal vestments Rid- 
ley directed the altar to be changed after the 
“‘fo1m of an honest table decently covered”? In 
King Edward’s time the surphce was neither 
universally used not pressed upon the clergy 
Later still, Archbishop Parke: administered the 
Lord’s Supper to persons standing, in the cathe- 
dral church at Canterbury, and there the practice 
continued until 1608 The persecution of Mary 
also, which drove so many Protestants to the 
Continent, tended greatly to the mcrease of Pu- 
ritanism, as these exiles, on their return, brought 
along with them the doctimes they had learned, 
and the forms they had practised, in the churches 
of Switzerland, France, and Geneva Even this 
persecution, also, which at home allured so many 
from then half-Protestantism back to the faith 
of Rome, only strengthened the growing Puri- 
tanism, and confirmed the faith of its adherents, 
from the distinct antagonism of their creed, and 
the firm decision which its adoption had required 

On the accession of Elizabeth, and the re-es- 
tablhishment of Protestantism in England, the 
change that so effectually blasted the hopes of 
the Cathohes brought httle favour to the Pun- 
tans For while the oath of supremacy effectu- 
ally excluded the former, the act of both Houses 
of Parhament, for the uniformity of common 
prayer and service in the church, and admunis- 
tration of the sacraments, bore hard upon the 
latter This was the more confirmed, from the 
revision that had been made of the Liturgy of 
King Edward, and the alterations that had been 


1 Burnet's Jistory of the Reformation, vol 1ii p 805 
3 Ibid 
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introduced to make the service more acceptable 
to the Popish party, and also from the restora- 
tion of the Court of High Commission, with its 
ample authority to “visit, reform, redress, order, 
correct, and amend all errors, heresies, schisms, 
abuses, contempts, offences, and enormities what- 
soever” The Puritans, indeed, made no scruple 
about the oath of supremacy, as it excluded the 
jurisdiction of the pope, but the outward habits 
und forms they rejected, as vestiges of the ancient 
superstition In this, also, they were not singu- 
lar, as not a few of the bishops sympathized in 
their dislike, and would have gone wholly along 
with them, but for their fear of thequeen While 
Puritan principles were thus strong among the 
rulers of the church, they had their friends and 
protectors in the queen’s council, such as Leices- 
ter, Walsingham, Lord-keeper Bacon, Bedford, 
Warwick, Huntingdon, Sadler, and Knollys ' The 
wishes, however, as well as the strength and influ- 
ence of the Puritan party at this period, were dis- 
tinctly manifested at the convocation held in St 
Paul’s, AD 1562, when a paper, subscribed by 
thirty-three membeis of the lower house, pro- 
posed the following changes viz, the disuse of 
lay baptism and the sign of the cross, the substi- 
tution of reading or singing the psalms for chant- 
mg, kneeling at the Lord’s Supper to be left to 
the discretion of the ordinary, the laying aside 
of copes and surplices, and the same habit to be 
worn 1n the desk and 1n the pulpit, the censure on 
nonconformity to be made more gentle, all festi- 
vals, except Sundays and the principal feasts, to 
be abohshed, and the minister to turn his face to 
the people in common prayer Afte: a long and 
keen disputation, forty-three of the clergy who 
were present voted in favour of the changes, 
while only thirty-hve were against them But 
for the first party there were not more than fif- 
teen proxies, while there were twenty-four for 
the latter, and thus the continuance of the Book 
of Common Prayer, in an unaltered state, was 
carried by only a majority of one It was a most 
important event in the history of Puritanism” 
The queen’s influence alone, and her well-known 
resolution to uphold the established order 1n the 
church and enforce uniformity, prevented those 
contemplated changes, and postponed them to an 
indefinite period But was the time fitted for 
such a revolution? And has the event been still 
delayed only for the coming of a better season 
and happier opportunity ? 

Uniformity being thus decreed by a majority 
of one vote, was now to be enforced and estab- 


hshed, and as violence was needed against such 


1 Strype’s Parker, vol ii pp 155, 226, 388 

2 Burnet's Hust Ref, vol 1 p 444, Strype, Annols, p 337, 
Neal’s Hretory of the Puritans, vol 1 p 148, Heylins History 
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a weight of opposition, severe measures were 
not spared Among those who were either dis- 
graced, or secluded from the church for their 
nonconformity at this time, the ilusti10us names 
occur of Miles Coverdale, Bishop of Exete: in 
the reign of Edward VI, and translator of the 
Bible, Thomas Sampson, dean of Chnst Church, 
one of the most learned and pious ecclesiastics of 
his age and country, and John Fox, the cele- 
brated martyrolomst The more gentle modes 
of procuring the compliance of the recusants had 
sometimes such a touch of the melodramatic cha, 
racter as would startle the fastidiousness of the 
present day A pageant of this kind was afforded 
by the ecclesiastical commissioners at Lambeth 
in 1565 On this occasion, M1 Robert Cole, a 
minister of the city, lately a nonconfoi mist, but 
now reduced to comphance, was dressed out in 
full clerical panoply, and placed as the front 
figure mn the meeting, while the chancellor of the 
Bishop of London thus harangued the auditory 

— My masters and the ministers of London, the 
council’s pleasure 1s, that ye strictly keep the 
unity of apparel, hke to this man as you see him 
(pointing to Cole), that 1s, a square cap, a scholar's 
gown, priest-hke, a tippet, and m the church a 
linen surplice, and inviolably observe the rubric 
of the Common Prayer, and the queen’s majes- 
ty’s mjunctions, and the Book of Convocation 
Ye that will presently subscribe, write volo, 
those that will not subsembe, write nolo Be 
bref, make no words’ When some would have 
remonstrated, he mlenced then objections with, 
“Peace, peace! Apparitor, call the churches 
Masters, answer presently, under penalty of con- 
tempt, and set your names” The summoner 
then called first the nonconformists of Canter- 
burv, then some of the Winchester diocese, and 
finally, the London ministers, at whuh abrupt 
proceedings many of the incumbents were “migh- 
tily surprised” All who refused were in the 
first instance sequestered, and afterwaids several 
weie deposed and deprived * 

During the first twelve years of the reign of 
Elizabeth, the objections of the Puritans were 
confined to the forms and ceremomies of the 
church, and if a compromise had been granted, 
or 1f even less repulsive modes of persuasion 
had been adopted, the result might have been a 
peaceful umformity But persecution only served 
to confirm and harden the spirit of opposition, 
so that after this period, the Puntans proceeded 
to oppose not the mere forms, but the very gov- 
ernment and constitution of the church by which 
they were so oppressed and persecuted It was 
natural that they should now look more anx1- 
ously towards the Protestant churches estab- 
lished upon the Continent, and contrast the sim- 
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pheity of their worship with that ritual against | the queen’s laws, and be a dissembler, be a hy- 
which they rebelled Nor was the example of | pocrite, or a devil if thou wilt'”* But dissent 
Scotland, with ita simple form of worship and | was not exclusively confined to these two parties, 
republican church government, allowed to pass | for besides them, were the Fanulists, or Famuly 
unnoticed And now commenced those symp- | of Love, and the Anabaptists, who towards the 
toms of absolute separation fiom the national | close of Elizabeth’s reign began to muster a for- 
church to which they had hitherto adhered im | midable array for the religious contests of the 
the hope of the coming of a better day The! succeeding generation This Family of Love, 
first of these omimous secessions was im 1567, partly it may be fiom their equivocal title, were 
when about 100 persons in London met in Plum- a sect to whom were imputed not only the gross- 
met’s Hall, to worship God in then own fashion, est of heresies, but the most flagitious of prac- 
Irrespective of the absvlute rule both of queen tices, so that the secret abominations with which 
and Archbishop of Canterbury This commence- , the early Christians were charged by the hea- 
ment was speedily followed by other simula , thens, the Albigenses by the Papists of the middle 
micetings in private houses, while the proclama- | ages, and the Yezides by the Mussulmans of the 
tions against such conventicles, and the pumish- ! present century, were attributed to them by those 
ments of fine and imptisonment, only multiplied | who hated and persecuted them But notwith- 
ther number, and more effectually endeared standing such foul and indisciiminate charges 
them to then frequenters And the prevailing | from the common store-house of persecution, 
dnection which this tendency was hkely to take | these unfortunate Familists seem to have been 
was soon manifested at Wandsworth, where a | nothing worse than mystics and theosophists, 
presbytery was set up, that was followed by other | who aimed at an impossible perfection, and 1n- 
similar establishments throughout the country | terpreted Sciipture by the light of thar own 
A Book of Discipline was also drawn np on the , dieams and ireveries As for the Anabaptists, 
continental Presbyterian model for the govein- | who had appeared in England during the early 
ment of this secession, subscribed by no fewer | days of Lollardism, and had lately been rein- 
than 500 ministers By these new regulations | forced from the wild sectanies of the same name 
it was proposed, that candidates for ordination | m Germany, the evil reputation of their past 
should be approved by a classs, or association of | deeds at Munster still clung to them, and they 
ministers, that the clergy belonging to then | were punished under the assumption that every 
community should proceed to omit such parts of | one bearing the title must be a rebel, heretic, 
the Lituigy as might be done without dange: of | and blaspheme: But they were vigorous plants 
deprivation, that they should subscribe to the | that grew by being trode upon, and when the 
articles relating to the sum of the Christian faith | Civil war commenced, they were able to exact a 
and the saciaments, but not to the :emamuing | terrible retribution 

articles, not to the Book of Common Prayer, These religious commotions that disturbed, and 
and that othe: changes should be obser ved, so fat | persecutions that disgraced the close of the reign 
as might be consistent with the law of the land, | of Elizabeth, had been materially influenced by 
and the peace of the church But this book was | the administration of her two last Aichbishops 
seized and burned by order of the primate before | of Canterbury Grindal, the first of these, who 
it had issued from the press' But besides these | had himself been an exile for religion duiing the 
Presbyterian nonconfornusts, another sect, called | rule of Mary, endeavoured to reclaim the Puri- 
Riownista, arose, whose hostility to the national | tans by argument, but had failed, he even tried 
chiuch was of a still more violent and decisive | concessions, but these had also failed, aa the Pu- 
character But whether Browmist or Presbyte- | 1:tans complained that he had conceded too httle, 
rian, the recusants were equally punished as re- | and thus, while Ins gentleness had only invigo- 
bels to the queen’s majesty and enemies of the | rated the dissentients, it had brought upon hun 
church, while their remonst: ances were unheeded | the reproaches of the queen and the church, by 
and their scruples despised One of these men, | whom he was disgraced, and all but deposed 
a preacher, afte: having been eleven months in | He resigned his charge in 1582, 1n consequence 
prison, complained to the ecclesiastical commuis- | of having become incurably blind, and was suc- 
sioner of the cruel treatment he and his brethren | ceeded by a man of a wholly opposite character 
endured, and all for religion and conscience, pro- | This was Whitgift, Bishop of Worcester, and 
testing that he should only play the hypocrite | vice-president of the marches of Wales, who had 
and dissemble if he went to the church, and | been raised to these digmities for his keen and 
joined im the ordinances as they were there ad- | able writings against the Puntans The queen, 
ministered The fierce, curt reply of the com- | indeed, had repeatedly offered to make him lord- 
missioner was, “Come to the church, and obey | chancellor, but now she made him Pnmate of all 
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England, as a ruler of the church by whom her 
wishes for a complete conformity would be fully 
carried out He was, indeed, such an Archbishop 
of Canterbury as England had never yet enjoyed 
the hke—one who combined the grandeur and 
pompous display of Wolsey, with the military 
spirit of the prelate-prinoes of the Crusades For, 
as we are told by his admiring biographer, he 
kept, “for the exercise of mulitary discipline, a 
good armoury, and a fan stable of horses, mso- 
much as he was able to arm at all points both 
horse and foot, and divers times had 100 foot 
and fifty horse of his own servants, mustered and 
trained, for which purpose he entertamed cap- 
tains He had also skilful 1:de1s, who taught 
them to manage then horsey, and instructed 
them 1m warlike exercises, all whom he 1:ewarded 
in a liberal manner” The splendour of his re- 
tinue on his ofhcial progresses, fully matched 
these warlike appointments, for on his first jou- 
ney to Kent, we are informed by the same au- 
thority, he rode to Dover attended by more than 
100 of his own servants 1n livery, cluding forty 
gentlemen wearing chains of gold = The statel- 
ness of his appeatance on that occasion, and the 
pomp he displayed on the following Sunday, in 
the cathedral of Canterbury, were so great, that 
« Roman Catholic from Rome who was present, 
declared that he had never seen a more solemn 
sight, or heard a more heavenly sound, except in 
the pope’s chapel’ Such an archbishop, in whom 
her own grandeur was reflected, and Rome itself 
rivalled, was most grateful to Elizabeth, who 
visited him yearly in her progresses, and was so 
gratified with her entertainment, that she called 
him her “black husband” We can easily ima- 
gine how this glitter affected the simple-minded 
Puntans, and how strongly 1t must have con- 
firmed them in the belief that the church stood 
in need of reform But his severe admunistra- 
tion against them, which commenced only a few 
months after his promotion to the see of Can- 
terbury, convinced them that these showy caval- 
cades were not to form the head and front of his 
offending In his articles for the observance of 
discipline, he prohibited all preaching, reading, 
or catechizing 1n private, “ whereto any not of 
the same family should resort” To compel um- 
formity, he withdrew the indulgences hitherto 
allowed by the bishops to the Puritan ministers, 
und ordered that none should preach or teach 
unless he wore the clerical habits, conformed to 
the whole service, and administered the sacrament 
four times a-year—requisitions that emptied the 
pulpits by hundreds Even the remonstrances 
of Burghley and Walsingham were in vain to 
check these nquisitonal proceedings, and avert 


the miseries they occasioned, for Whitgift, strong 
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in the favour of Elizabeth, was more powerful 
than her counal Such was his administration 
during the twenty years of his archepiscopal 
rule, and such the rent and troubled condition of 
the Enghsh church when James became its re- 
cognized head Both parties had been for some 
time awaiting the event 1n a suspense of hope 
and fear The Puritans might reasonably ex- 
pect that James, as a Calvinist, would comeide 
with the strictness of then religious views, that 
having publicly stigmatized the English service 
as an “evil said mass,” and Pasche and Yule as 
unauthorized obse: vances, he would abrogate, or 
at leust modify the Praye: Book, and discard the 
obnoxious holidays, that, bred a Presbytenan, 
he would endeavour to bing their church into 
greate: conformity with that of Scotland But, 
on the othe: hand, the bishops might expect 
much from the well-known dislike of James to a 
church of presbytets, his labours for the estab- 
lishment of a modified Episcopacy in Scotland, 
and his love of absolute rule, which sought a 
bench of bishops to support it Even already, 
Whaityift had sent his agents to Scotland to as- 
sure James of the hearty devotedness of himself 
and his brethren, and the king had promised his 
royal favour in requital It was now the turn of 
the Puritans to bestir themselves, and in April, 
1603, while he was on his progress from Scot- 
land, they presented to him then famous “mulle- 
nary petition ” 

This important manifesto 1s woithy of notice, 
as indicating the views of the Puritans at the 
commencement of the seventeenth century Even 
as yet, they seem to have contemplated not a re- 
volution of the church, but its reformation, and 
a reformation that did not touch its doctrines, or 
even its Episcopal form of government, but only 
its ceremonies and observances They had aban- 
doned not only their Presbyterian model, but 
their condemnation of archbishops, bishops, deans, 
and canons, which they had fo.merly reprobated 
as unscriptural Was it, that persecution had 
taught them moderation, or that their petition 
was only tentative, and the first of a series that 
would have followed step by step, until the 
change formerly in contemplation was completed? 
It 18 impossible to tell, but the petition itself, 
which was singularly moderate both 1n language 
and spirit, was as follows — 

1 In regard to the church service “That the 
cross in baptism, the interrogatories to infants, 
baptism by women, and confirmation, may be 
taken away, that the cap and surplice may not be 
urged, that examination may go before the com- 
munion, that the ring in mariage may be dis- 
pensed with, that the service may be abridged, 
and church songs and music moderated to better 
, edification, that the Lord’s-day may not be pro- 
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faned, nor the observation of other holidays 
atrictly enjomed, that mimsters may not be 
charged to teach their people to bow at the 
name of Jesus, and that none but canonical 
Scriptures be read in the church” 

2 In regard to ministers ‘‘ That none may 
be admitted but able men, that they be obliged 
to preach on the Lord’s-day, that such as are 
not capable of preaching may be removed, or 
obliged to maintain preachers, that non-residency 
be not peimitted, that King Edward’s statute for 
the lawfulness of the marriage of the clergy be 
revived, and that ministers be not obliged to 
subscribe, but, according to law, to the articles of 
religion, and the king’s supremacy only ” 

3 In regaid to benefices “That bishops leave 
their commendams, that 1mpropriations annexed 
to bishoptics and colleges be given to preaching 
incumbents only, and that lay impropriations be 
charged with a sixth o: a seventh part for the 
maintenance of a preacher ” 

4 In the matte: of discipline “That excommu- 
nication and censure be not in the name of lay- 
chancellors, &c , that men be not excommunicated 
for twelve-penny matters, nor without consent of 
their pastois, that registrars and others, having 
jurisdiction, do not put then places out to farm, 
that sundry Popish canons be revised, that the 
length of suits in ecclesiastical courts may be 1e- 
strained, that the oath ez oficio be more spai- 
ingly used, and licenses for mairiage without 
banns more sparingly granted ” 

The consequence of this millenary petition was 
the famous Hampton Court Conference, which 
James assembled in the beginning of the follow- 
ing year to determine the matters in dispute In 
even the arrangements for this memorable con- 
flict 1t was made evident that the Puritans were 
to be defeated, for while only four of then num- 
ber were to be heard as the representatives of 
their party, they had the prinapal church digni- 
tanies of England arrayed against them, with the 
king himself for their spokesman It was such 
an opportunity of parading his learning and theo- 
logical shill as he had never yet enjoyed, and it 
was to be displayed before kneeling and admiring 
prelates, and brow-beaten opponents, instead of 
sturdy Scottish presbyters ready to defend every 
iota of their church against either king or kaisar 
Scottish clergymen, indeed, as well as noblemen, 
were present, having been called up to England 
by the king’s letters to assist at the controversy, 
but 1t was only that they might witness the de- 
feat of his adversai1es—that they might see how, 
in his own words, he “peppered them soundly,” 
and have a full inkling of his resolution to estab- 
lish Episcopacy in their own country as well as 
in England Throughout the whole debate his 
conduct, which was a compound, or rather medley, 
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of tyrant, pedant, theologian, and buffoon, and 
the jumble of learning, wisdom, and folly with 
which he struck his opponents dumb, have been 
fully described in another portion of our history ! 
His hatred of the northern Presbyterianism, from 
which he had so lately escaped, and his readiness 
to identify it with English Puritanism, broke out 
at every stage of the contest This was especially 
the case when D: Reynolds, the chief of the 
Puritan advocates, reckoned the most learned 
man in England, ventured to propose that the 
clergy should be allowed to have meetings for 
prophesying (preaching) in the rural deaneries 
every three weeks, that such things as could not 
there be resolved might be refer:ed to the arch- 
deacon’s visitation, and, finally, that all the clergy 
of each diocese should meet in an Episcopal synod, 
with the bishop for its president, where they 
might dete: mive upon such questions as could not 
be decided in the inferior assembhes But al- 
though this was the nearest approach to Presby- 
terianism that had been made throughout the 
controversy, and although it was little else than 
the modihed system of church polity which James 
had been labourmg with such pains to establish 
in Scotland, 1t was anything but palatable to the 
royal disputant, who shaiply declared, “I will 
none of that I will have one doctrine and one 
discipline - one religion mm substance and cere- 
mony” “If you aim,” he afterwards declared, 
“at a Scottish presbytery, it agreeth with mo- 
narchy as God with the devil Then Jack, and 
Tom, and Will, and Dick shall meet, and at their 
pleasure censure me and my council, and all our 
proceedings Then Will shall stand up and say, 
It must be thus then Dick shall reply and say, 
Nay, marty, but we will have it thus, and, there- 
fore, here 1 must once more reiterate my former 
speech, ‘/c 20y s'avisea’” Still fuming with the 
thought of Presbytery, he thus concluded his 
strange harangue —“ Stay, I piay you, for one 
seven years before you demand that of me, and 
if then you find me pursy and fat, and my wind- 
pipes stuffed, I will perhaps hearken to you, for 
let that government be once up I am sure I shall 
be kept in breath then shall we all of us have 
work enough—both ow hands full But, Dr 
Reynolds, till you find that I giow lazy, let that 
alone ”? 

But useless though this controversy was in the 
composing of differences and ending of strife, it 
produced one essential benefit to Britain and the 
Christian world at large, fo. which its defects 
might well be overlooked Duiing the course of 
discussion, Reynolds had proposed to his majesty 
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that there should be made a new translation of the | ous, after more than two centuries of experience, 
Bible, m consequence of the errors that had crept | during which this version has been a sole autho- 
into the preceding versions, and although Ban- ' rity, to advert to 1ts excellence, whether as a faith- 
croft, Bishop of London, had testily observed, | ful translation, or a “ well of Enghsh undefiled 
that “if every man’s humour should be followed While our national Protestantism endures, not 
there would be no end of translating,” James | only in Britain, but wherever the Anglo-Saxon 
eagerly closed with the proposal None of the | race extends, 1t will continue to be the oracle of 
former kings had been so well qualified for such | religious consultation, and the test of theological 
an undertaking, for, apart from his follies, he was | controversy , and, as long as our language 18 
really what Barlow had eulogistically termed him, | spoken, 1t will maintain 1ts authority as a national 
“a living hbrary and a walking study” It was | dictionary and standard 
happy, also, that in this overture of Reynolds,| After the Hampton Court meeting, the Pun- 
which was so favourably received, the soundness , tans felt the fruitlessness of their hopes James 
and authoiity of revelation were to be kept free | had declared his full satisfaction with the church 
from fallible and sectarian interference, for the | as 1t was then established in England, his disin- 
proposal was, “That a translation be made of the | clination to any change 1n 1t, and his resolution 
whole Bible as consonant as can be to the original | to make 1t a universal church to which all should 
Hebrew and Greek, and this to be set out and | be obliged to conform The convocation which 
printed wethout any marginal notes” [It would | was held two months afterwards confirmed the 
have been as well if this restriction had spared | worst fears of the Puritans A new collection, or 
us the “ Epistle Dedicatory” of the translators | | Book of Canons, drawn up by the intolerant Ban- 
Learned scholars were selected throughout the croft, Bishop of London, was passed through the 
English universities fo. the task, and the result convocation and the two Houses of Parhament, 
showed the judiciousness with which the choice and ratified by the king, which had conformity 
was made The names of forty translatois are for its chief object, and for this purpose the cere- 
given out of the fifty-four to whom the work was momals at which the Purntans espeually stum- 
intiusted, and even in that age of learning 1t | bled—the use of the clerical vestments, kneeling at 
would have been difficult, 1f not impossible, to | the communion, bowing at the name of Jesus, &c 
find more learned and accomplished linguists | —were brought forward with unsparing distinct- 
The task was divided among them into s1x sec-| ness It was decreed, also, that all objectors to 
tions, and the work went on simultaneously at the Book of Common Prayer, to the Thirty-nine 
Westmunster, Cambridge, and Oxford, while each | Articles, to the apostolical character of the church 
portion, on being fished, was revised by a com- | by law established, to the ordination of bishops, 
mittee selected for the purpose The groundwork | and all abettors of churches not belonging to that 
of the new translation was the Bishops’ Bible, | establishment, should be accursed and excommu- 
but in those cases where they better agreed with | nicated Before the close of 1604, through the 
the original, the translations of Tyndale, Cover- | death of Whnitgift, Bancroft became Archbishop 
dale, Matthew, and Whitchurch’s (printer) o1 | of Canterbury, and his beloved canons were not 
Cranmer’s and the Geneva version, were to be | likely, under his admmuistration, to remain a dead 
used in preference In apportioning the divisions | letter In consequence of the severity with which 
of the duty, so that each workman should be | they were executed, 1t has been alleged that not 
suited according to his own particular fitness, | fewer than 1500 ministers were suspended But 
Selden, 1n his Tuble- Talk, informs us “the trans- | while persecution had become the order of the 
lators in King James’s time took an excellent | day, so that no better alternative 1emained for the 
way That part of the Bible was given to him | oppressed than flight and exile, anew home was 1n 
who was most excellent in such a tongue (as the | preparation to receive them, and a new world to 
Apocrypha to Andrew Downes), and then they | cultivate and colonize Out of these English trou- 
met together, and one read the translation, the | bles, and by the agency of these despised and 
rest holding in their hands some Bible, either of | afflicted Puritans, an empire as powerful as the 
the learned tongues, or French, Spanish, Italian, | parent country was to be founded im the untzod- 
&e If they found any fault they spoke, if not | den wilds beyond the Atlantic—an empire which, 
they read on” The whole version was completed | perhaps, may flourish as the Britain of future 
and printed 1n 1611, and such was its recognized | ages, when the important destimes of the parent 
superiority that all the previous translations gave | country have been fulfilled ! 
place to it even in Scotland it superseded the| At the close of Elizabeth’s reign, when the se- 
honoured Geneva Bible, the text-book of the | verities used against the Nonconformists had con- 
northern Reformers and martyrs! It 1s superfiu- | tinued to increase, and when the ports of England 
| Annals of the English Bible, by Christopher Anderson vol | Wee 80 closely watched that the victims could 
ix p 868 386 obtain the privilege of banishment only at the 
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risk of death or imprisonment, a congregation of | New England In that minister's parting ha- 


Brownists, with their pastor, John Robinson, had 
effected their escape from England to Leyden 
But they acon found that Holland was not their 
congemal home The climate was unsuited to 
them, the mechanical occupations which they had 
to follow were unwelcome to men who had been 
accustomed to agriculture, and with the language 
and manners of the Dutch they could not become 
familiar Though their country had cast them 
out, still they were and would be Englishmen, 
and they resolved to make, 1f they could not find, 
an England of their own—a country where they 
could follow their own modes of life, and above 
all, where they could worship God according to 
the dictates of their own conscience Even their 
children and posterity were to be English, speak- 
ing the language of their fathers, and living un- 
der the dominion of the mother country, and 
from this patriotic feeling they rejected the kind 
offers of their Dutch landlords, who would have 
defrayed the expenses of the enterprise, and ac- 
companied them to their distant place of settle- 
ment Virginia was the place of their selection, 
because 1t was within the pale of English rule, 
but still sufhciently remote for the purposes of 
safety, and having obtained the permission of the 
Virginia Company in London, they made pre- 
parations for their departure by converting their 
scanty property into a common stock, and hiring 
two small vessels, the Speedwell of 60, and the 
Mayflower of 180 tons ‘We are well weaned,” 
they sad, “from the delicate milk of our mother 
country, and inured to the difficulties of a strange 
land ‘The people are industrious and frugal 
We are kuit_ together as a body in a most sacred 
covenant of the Lord, of the violation whereof 
we make great conscience, and by virtue whereof 
we hold ourselves straitly tied to all care of each 
other’s good, and of the whole It 1s not with 
us as with men whom small things can discour- 
age” Such were those Pilgrim Fathers of the 
New World, who, with such defective means, but 
heavenly and heroic purpose, embarked upon an 
enterprise as bold as that of Cortez and Pizarro 
—and with what a nobler termination ! 

Every step of this adventure, which forms so 
important an epoch in English history, 1s worthy 
of attention, although we must dismiss the sub- 
ject with a brief and passing notice After they 
had resided above ten years 1n Leyden, the first 
embarkation commenced in 1620 Of Robinson’s 
congregation, which numbered about 300 persons, 
only a minority could, in the first instance, set 
sail, owing to the smallness of the vessels, but 
these were to act as the pioneers of the enter- 
prise, and were to be followed by Robinson and 
the rest as soon as asettlement had been effected 
in Virginia, that had now obtained the name of 


rangue, there was a liberality and greatness of 
sentiment seldom accorded by popular report 
to these early Puritans, and which all parties of 
Christians 1n the present day would do well to 
study “The Lord has moie truth yet to break 
forth,” he said, “out of his Holy Word I cannot 
sufficiently bewail the condition of the Reformed 
churches, which are come to a period 1n religion, 
and will go, at present, no further than the in- 
struments of their reformation Luther and 
Calvin were great and shining lights in their 
times, yet they penetrated not mto the whole 
counsel of God The Lutherans cannot be drawn 
to go beyond what Luther saw, and the Calvin- 
ists, you see, stick fast where they were left by 
that great man of God I beseech you remember 
it—-’tis an article of your church covenant—that 
you shall be ready to receive whatever truth shall 
be made known to you from the written Word of 
(iod” The vessels sailed, m the first imstance, 
from Holland to England, but, after a short stay 
there, the Speedwell being declared unserviceable, 
the Mayflower alone held onward in its course, 
freighted with 101 passengers, consisting of men, 
women, and children, and, after a voyage of sixty- 
three days, they landed at that part of the Ame- 
rican coast, on which they founded the towns of 
Plymouth and Boston Such was the foundation 
of the United States of America! A huge mass 
of dark gray granite was the ground on which 
they first set foot as they landed, and before the 
town-hall of Plymouth 1t 1s now planted, as a 
great national monument of the Pilgrim Fathers, 
the founders of the American Republic Sick and 
exhausted with the fatigues of the voyage, they 
fell upon their knees as soon as they had reached 
the shore, and blessed the God of heaven who had 
brought them 1n safety through perils and tem- 
pests, after which they proceeded to draw up the 
political constitution under which they were to 
hve together as a community It was as brief 
and simple as the germ of a great national com- 
pact could well be, for 1t was in the following 
words —*In the name of God, amen we whose 
names are underwritten, the loyal subjects of our 
dread sovereign, King James, having undertaken, 
for the glory of God, and advancement of the 
Christian faith, aud honour of ow king and coun- 
try, a voyage to plant the first colony m the 
northern parts of Virginia, do, by these presents, 
solemnly and mutually, in the presence of God, 
and one of another, covenant and combine our- 
selves together into a civil body politic, for our 
better order and preservation, and furtherance of 
the ends aforesaid , and by virtue hereof, to enact, 
constitute, and frame such just and equal laws, 
ordinances, acts, constitutions, and offices, from 
time to tame, as shall be thought most convenient 
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THE DEPARTURE OF THE PILGRIM FATHERS 


At the close of Elizabeth’s reign a congregatron of Puntans, 
with their pastor, escaped to Holland in order to secure free- 
dom to worship in their own fashié Not being satisfied 
with their new home in Leyden, however, they determined to 
sail for Virginia, where they could have such liberty aa: they 
desired, and still retain the English tongue and the Enghsh 
forms of governments Accordingly, they converted their property 
ento one common stock, hired two small vessels, the Speedwell 
and the Mayflower, and set sail from Delft in July, 1620, for 
England After a short stay in Plymouth the Speedwell was 
found to be useless, and the whole company of emigrants 
departed in the AZayflower across the Atlantic gn 6th Sept, 
1620 After a stormy voyage they landed at that part of the 
American coast where they afterwards founded the towns of 
Plymouth and Boston Sick and exhausted with the fatigues of 
the voyage, the men, women, and children, to the number of a 
hundred, fell on their knees and gave thanks to God who had 
brought them in safety through storm and peril 
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fer the general good of the colony Unto which 
we promise all due submission and obedience ”' 
The reat of the reign of James was spent ima 
constant but unsuccessful warfare against the 
Puritanism of England and the Presbytenamism 
of Scotland, and hopeless attempts to reduce both 
kingdoms, as well as all parties, to complete uni- 
formity in thew behef and modes of worship, but 
these attempts only multiphed the divisions of 
English sectarianism, and threw back the Scots 
ite a more tense adherence upon their own na- 
tional church. One of his most important move- 
ments in this direction was in 1618, when he 
published his “Declaration to Encourage Recrea- 
teons and Sports on the Lord’ s-day,” a work bet- 
ter known by the title of the Book of Sports He 
saw that Puritanism, by exalting the Sabbath, 
had made the festivals of the church of httle ac- 
count, and that the weekly fasts, the season of Lent, 
and the Embering days were generally neglected 
He therefore announced it to be his pleasure 
that the people, “after the end of Divine service, 
should not be disturbed, letted, or discouraged 
from any lawful recreations, such as dancing, 
either of men or women, archery for men, leaping, 
vaulting, or any such harmless recreations, nor 
having of may-poles, whitsun-ales, 01 morrice- 
dances, or setting up of may-poles, or other sports 
therewith used, so as the same may be done in 
due and convenient tame, without impediment or 
fet of Divine service, and that women should 
have leave to carry rushes to the church for the 
decoring of it, according to their old customs ” 
As the Puritans were also distinguished by their 
love of preaching, wlule the pulpit was their 
chief engine of conversion, James, 1n 1622, issued 
certain injunctions to the clergy, by which the 
voice of Puritanism was to be abated, or abso- 
lutely slenced By these 1t was ordained that 
no preacher under the rank of a bishop or a dean 
should fall mn his sermons into any common-place 
of divinity not to be found in the Thirty-nine 
Articles, or the Homilies, and that no mere parish 
minister should presume to discourse to any 
popular auditory on the deep points of predes- 
tination, election, reprobation, the universality, 
efficacy, resistibility, or irresistability of God's 
grace—the themes to which the Calvinism of the 
Puritans was most frequently directed All 
preachers, also, of whatever degree, were prohi- 
bited from presuming, in any auditory, to declare, 
limat, or set bounds to the prerogative, power, or 
Jurisdiction of sovereign princea, or to meddle at 
all with affairs of state The punishment decreed 
for all such offenders was suspension for a year 
and. a day, till his majesty should prescribe same 
further penalty with advice of the convocation 
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While James was thus pursumg his favourite 
mode of warfare, ns own religious belief was 
undergoing certain modifications which could not 
fail to be influential upon the church at large 
He had been nursed 1n the Calvimstic creed, and 
he was so devoted to its doctrines, that he was 
ready to persecute all who contradicted or op- 
posed them Of this he gave a signal proof in 
1611, when he wrote to the states of Holland, 
demanding the deposiv..n of Vorstius from the 
professorship of theology at Leyden, because he 
was an Arminian* But while the abstract doc- 
trines of the Genevese Reformer were so much to 
his taste, their practical operation, as manifested 
both in the Presbyterianism of Scotland, and the 
Puritanism of England, was more odious to him 
than Popery itself The sternness of Calvinism, 
the strict morality 1t. enjomned, and above ull, its 
hostility to splendour and formalism 1n the church 
and absolutism 1n the state, were revolting to the 
despotic tendencies of James, whom they had 
thwarted in Scotland, and now continued to op- 
posein England On the other hand, the prelates 
and heads of the Enghsh church to whom the 
Puritan antagonism had endeared the opposite 
doctrines of Arminius, were distinguished by their 
devotedness to the Divine right of kings, and the 
principles of non-resistance and passive obedi- 
ence It was not strange, therefore, f the mind 
of James, influenced by the same causes, and at- 
tracted towards such supporters, should abate his 
hatred to Arminianism, and finally learn to em- 
brace 1t This he did, and his Book of Sports, 
and prohibitions of Calvinistic preachmg, were 
striking indications of the change Buta spimt 
was abroad which neither king nor prelate could 
conjure down, a tide was gathenng and advanc- 
ing against which Episcopal bench and kingly 
throne were weuk embankments, and the oppo- 
sition of Charles I, which was unable to check, 
served only to hasten the catastrophe 

If the hopes of the Puritans had been excited 
by the accession of James to the English throne, 
no such expectations could be entertained of his 
successor On the contrary, having a Papist for 
his queen, and Laud for his counsellor m church 
affuirs, they regarded the new sovereign with fear 
and suspicion, which his proceedings soon tended 
tojustify The character of the Armimian bishops 
and clergy by whom Charles was surrounded, and 
in whom the Enghsh church was now imperson- 
ated, was a sure indication of the religious mea- 
sures by which his reign was to be mgnalized 
“They admitted the Church of Rome,” a modern 
ecclesiastical historian thus desacmbes them, “to 
be a true church, and the pope the first bishop of 
Christendom They declared for the lawfulness 


of images in churches , for the real presence , and 
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that the doctrine of transubstantiation was a | A Liturgy was therefore prepared for the country, 
school nicety They pleaded for confession to a | and one more Arminian and Popish than that of 
priest, for sacerdotal absolution, and the proper | England, for Laud, its chief author, who hoped 
merit of good works They claimed an uninter- | to establish these innovations ove. the whole 
rupted succession of the Episcopal character from | united kingdoms, had foolishly imagined that the 
the apostles through the Church of Rome, which | experiment could be more safely and effectually 
obliged them to maintain the validity of her or- | commenced in Scotland, which he regarded as a 
dinations, when they denied the validity of those | mere tmbutary province The introduction of 
of the foreign Protestants Further, they began | this unfortunate service-book into Edinburgh, 
to imitate the Church of Rome in her gaudy | and the fate 1t encountered, have been narrated 
ceremonies, in the rich furniture of their chapels, |1n another chapter? Then came the establish- 
and the pomp of their worship They comph- | ment of the Four Tables, the drawing up and 
mented the Roman Catholic priests with their | subscription of the Covenant, and the meeting of 
dignitary titles, and spent all their zeal in study- | the famous General Assembly at Glasgow in 1638 
ing how to compromise matters with Rome, while | —movements by which Episcopacy was swept to 
they turned their backs upon the old Protestant | the winds, Presbyterianism re-established 1m all 
doctrines of the Reformation, and were remark- | its entireness, and full preparation made to vin- 
ably negligent in preaching, or instructing the | dicate the national choice by the appeal of battle 
people in Christian knowledge”! The Puritans, | which was certain to follow 
upon whom this semi-Popery was attempted to | While Laud and his biethren, under the pat- 
be imposed, were now strong enough to resist the ronage of Charles, had thus been alienating Scot- 
violation, and 1t needed no prophetic inspiration, | land, and ripening their theological controversy 
or even extraoidinary sagacity, to foresee that a into campaigns and fields of blood, their proceed- 
civil war would be inevitable ings in England had been still more unadvised 
Charles had not been many weeks upon the | and violent We need not again advert to the 
throne when he commenced those religious ag- | star-chambering of the period —to the fines and 
gressions which were to end in his run The | mutilations which were inflicted upon the unfor- 
commencement, also, was made with Scotland, | tunate Puritans, and the heroic spirit mn which 
whose long-suffering his father had already so | they were endured until endurance was no longer 
severely tried James in England had never lost | wise or safe The Scottish resistance 10used the 
sight of his favourite plan of establishing Episco- | spimt of England, and the assembling of the Long 
pacy in his native country, and though he had | Parliament in 1640 made the voice of Puritanism 
not brought 1ts church entirely to the English | be heard It was Puritanism also no longer 
model, he had established bishops, through whom | checked by its 1everence for royalty, but embit 
the clergy and the church courts were controlled, | tered alike against king and bishop, and demand- 
and the General Assembly itself reduced to little | ing such restrictions upon both as had neve been 
more than an empty form But this was not | previously contemplated As yet, both Presby- 
enough 1n the eyes of Charles, and he sent down | terians and Puritans formed but a minority in 
myunctions to Scotland, by which conformity to | the house, while the 1efo1m of Episcopacy from 
the obnoxious articles of Perth was to be enforced | Arminianism, rather than its utter extinction, was 
with double severity, and the General Assemblies | the first object contemplated But they warmed 
to be no longe: permitted to meet Having thus | and kindled as they proceeded in their work, 
done what was certain to alienate the affections | until the reformation became a revolution At 
of the people, lus next blunder was to incense the | last, when the bill was passed into a law on the 
proud nobility of Scotland, by lowering their | 14th of February, 1642, by which bishops were 
rank and menacing their property The first | mcapacitated from voting in parliament, Episco- 
of these measures was to be effected by raising | pacy was no longer the paramount form of the 
Spotswood, the Archbishop of St Andrews, to] Enghsh church, and afterwards the clergy were 
the chancellorship, which would have given him | free to use the Liturgy im their pulpits, or reject 
precedence of all the nobles, the second, by re-|1t as they pleased The cathedral service was 
suming those church lands which the nobles had | also banished and the buildings defaced, the altars 
seized at the Reformation, but which were now | and stone tables removed, and the crucifixes, 
to be recalled and converted into a fund for the | pamting, and statuary demolished When the 
maintenance of the bishops, and the establishment | externals of worship were thus proscribed, and 
of a more costly form of worship And that form | religion itself reduced to principles, the Calvin- 
of worship was to be the same as that of England, { 1stic theology, which had now obtained full pre- 
instead of the simple Presbyterian form which | domimance, was so nearly allied to that of Scot- 
his father had been obliged to leave untouched | land, that the adoption of Presbyterianism was 
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an easy step, more especially when 1t formed the 
price of Scottish co operation and assistance 
And now the Westmmster Assembly was an 
inevitable sequence As it was the parliament 
that needed the aad and co-operation of the Scots 
against the king, it was by the authority of the 
two Houses of Parliament alone that this 1m- 
portant assembly was convened It consisted 
of 121 divines, to whom twenty-one more were 
soon afterwards added—four ministers and three 
lay assessors from Scotland—ten English peers, 
and twenty members of the House of Commons 
The condition of Episcopacy in 1ts present state 
was mournfully mdicated by the presence of 
about twenty clergymen of the Established 
church, a small minority, and utterly unfit to 
stem the tide that was advancing so resistlessly 
against their cause But they were speedily 
saved from such a hopeless struggle, for in con- 
sequence of the king’s proclamation forbidding 
the assembly, and declaring its acts illegal, these 
churchmen ietired The place of meeting was 
Westminster Abbey, and the sittings commenced 
on the Ist of July, 1643 The majority of the 
divines belonging to the Westminster Assembly, 
although they had received Episcopal ordination, 
were Presbyterians , and when 1t was called to- 
gether for the purpose of settling such a govern 
ment for the church “as might be most agreeable 
to God’s Holy Word,” an intimation was added, 
“that 1t should be brought into a nearer agree- 
ment with the Church of Scotland and other 
Reformed churches abroad” Then followed the 
subscription of England to the Solemn League 
and Covenant, through its national 1epresenta- 
tives, in the church of St Margaret, Westminster, 
on the 15th of September, 1643 But still, the 
Presbyterianism thus established was not the 
Presbyterianism of Scotland The distinguish- 
ing feature of the latter was its independence of 
the civil power, and its sacied nght of self-gov- 
ernment as managed by sessions, presbyteries, 
synods, and general assemblies As Andrew 
Melvil had distinctly announced to King James, 
Christ alone was head of the church, and 1m it 
his majesty was neithe: a king, nor a head, nor 
« lord, but a member On this account, every 
question of the chuich was settled, and every law 
for its government enacted, by the church courts 
alone, while the General Assembly was the high- 
est and last court of appeal In England, a simi- 
lar frame-work was to be set up, consisting of four 
church courts, termed the parochial, classical, 
provincial and national But what was to be 
the last tribunal of appeal? Here the parhament 
stepped in, and claimed for itself the full mght 
to decide and terminate, let the church courts de- 
liberate and decree as they might Thus, 1t was 
nothing better than the shackled Preshyterian- 
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ism of King James—a spiritual republic strip- 
ped of its independence, and subject to state con- 
trol But independently of this symptom of its 
insufficiency and feebleness to brave the storms 
that were gathering around 1t, there was another 
circumstance from which its speedy decay and 
downfall might have been easily predicted It 
was not the spontaneous growth of the English 
soul, nor even the object of its affectionate adop- 
tion The Scottish nation, in consequence of its 
primitive Culdee teachers, had possessed a Pres- 
byterianism of 1ts own from the earhest introduc- 
tion of Christianity In this 1ts childhood and 
youth had been nursed, and from this it had 
mainly derived that heroic independence of spirit 
which formed for, ages such a striking feature of 
the national character, and when the Reforma- 
tion airived, 1t was not otherwise to be expected, 
than that Scotland should at once embody it in 
the congenial Presbyterian form Thus the sub- 
scription of the Covenant in the church of Grey- 
friars’, Edinburgh, was a very different deed from 
the subscription of the same Covenant in St 
Margaret's, Westminster In the former, it was 
the 11ising of a whole people for the recovery of 
that which they valued more than hfe—a new 
Bannockbuin for something nobler than mere 
political hberty, while in the latter case, 1t was 
a confession of weakness, and badge of national 
humiliation and submission In these considera- 
tions alone we see cause enough for the weakness 
of English Presbyterianism, and the facility with 
which it was overthrown 

The state of parties into which the Westmuin- 
ster Assembly was divided 18 explanatory, not 
only of the reluctant assent which was given to 
the present decision, but also of the discord- 
ance of its future sittmgs These parties were 
originally four mm number, but afte: the secession 
of the Episcopalians they were reduced to three, 
viz , Presbyterians, Independents, and Erastians 
Of these the Presbyterians were by far the most 
numerous, and might be considered as the repie- 
sentatives of English Puritanism through all its 
preceding stages In the words of Fulle:, “ they 
either favoured the Presbyterian discipline, or in 
piocess of time were brought over to embrace it ” 
The nature of that discipline has been sufficiently 
explained aleady in ow various notices of the 
Scottish church Among their leaders in the 
assembly were those learned and eloquent dj- 
vines, Calamy, Gatake1, Hildersham, Speratowe, 
Corbet, and Vines, while, in the House of Com- 
mous, their political influence was strong in 
Walla, Denzil Hollis, Clotworthy, and other 
leading members of the day The Independents, 
who were but a small party compared with their 
rivals, whom they were so soon to overthrow, 
were supposed, at the time, to be nearly assimui- 
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lated in their form of church government to the 
Preabyterians, but 1t 18 too well known how such 
a resemblance, among different sects of religion- 
ists, instead of producing concord and brotherly 
affection, more commonly leads to jealousy, ha- 
tred, and strife Abandoning the name of Brown- 
1sta, they had now adopted the name of Indepen- 
denta, thus changing it from that of their founder 
to the principle by which their church was regu- 
lated This waa, that every separate congrega- 
tion has the entire mght of government within 
itself, under the management of its own elders 
They admitted, indeed, a connection with the 
other congregations of their community 1n judg- 
ing of the offence committed by any individual 
church, but all that their collective ecclesiastical 
power could effect, in the way of pumishing the 
offending congregation, was to exclude 1t from 
their communion, and allow it, thus isolated, to 
follow 1ts own devices The third party, that of 
the Erastians—who derived their title from their 
founder, Dr Erastus, a physician of Germany— 
held, in opposition both to Presbyterians and In- 
dependents, that no form of ecclesiastical govern- 
ment 1s laid down in the Divine Word —that the 
minister 18 simply a lecturer or teacher of reli- 
gion, and nothing more—-and that all offences, 
ecclesiastical as well as civil, are punishable by 
the magistrate alone Thus, in their eyes, the 
church was but the creature of the state, and 
the minister, even in his spiritual capacitv, the 
subject of the civil ruler Their sentiments in 
the Westminster Assembly, where they were 
chiefly represented by these learned Oriental 
scholars, Coleman and Lightfoot, and the lay 
assessors, Selden, Whitelock, and St John, al- 
though equally disapproved by the two other 
parties, were in high favour with the statesmen 
and the House of Commons, whose authority 
they enforced and aggrandized ' 

The assembly continued its sittings, with oc- 
casional interruptions, till 1649, a space of six 
years, after which it was changed into a commit- 
tee that met weekly, for the trial and examina- 
tion of ministers, but we can only give a brief 
enumeration of the chief of 1ts manifold proceed- 
ings = It adopted the Enghsh metrical version of 
the Psalms by Mr Rous, as the authorized ver- 
sion for the Churches of England and Scotland, 
and though this translation was soon disused in 
the former country, 1t has continued 1m the latter 
to our own day It drew up the Directory for 
Public Worship, to serve instead of the Book of 
Common Prayer, which was suppiessed This 
Directory, while 1t was sanctioned by the parlia- 
ment, and the use of 1t in the churches enforced 
by heavy fines, was prohibited by a proclamation 
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of theking But the great work of the Westmm- 
ster Assembly—and one for which all its errors 
and shortcomings, were they even as great and 
many as its enemies allege, might be torgiven— 
was the drawing up of the Confession of Faith, 
that clearest and ablest compend of Christian 
doctrine which has ever yet been presented, and 
which still continues to be the revered standard 
of the Kirk of Scotland After the Confession of 
Faith was finished, the Larger and Shorter Cate- 
chisms were constructed on its model, for private 
and family religious instruction, and althongh the 
Larger, which was intended for adults, has been 
gradually lost sight of amidst the more attractive 
voluminous treatises of modern theology, the 
Shorter Catechism 1s still the text-book, not only 
of the religious education of the young in Scot- 
land, but among many of the Dissenting com- 
munities of England But notwithstanding its 
intrinsic worth, the Confession of Faith, which 
was completed in 1646, did not secure, even for 
its doctrinal parts, the concurrence of the whole 
assembly, and in the state of parties we can 
easily perceive that such an unanimity of religious 
opinion was impossible But their discord was 
at the height upon the 1mportant question of the 
form of discipline and government for the Eng- 
lish church The Presbyterians and Indepen- 
dents were agreed that the form of a church was 
laid down in the New Testament, but this the 
Eiastian party stoutly denied Again, while the 
Erastians agreed with the Presbyterians that the 
form of church government proposed by the lat- 
ter was the fittest to be established by the civil 
power, they denied 1ts claim to Divine origin and 
authority, in which denial they were, of course, 
joined by the Independents Presbyterianism 
was thus adopted only by a majority in the as- 
sembly, but while its claim to Divine nght was 
supported by the common council and the city 
ministers of London, it was 1efused by the par- 
hament, which also retained to itself the mght to 
judge and punish im ecclesiastical offences. An- 
other trying subject was the question of tolera- 
tion Several years earlier not less than eighty 
congregations, of different sectaries, had been 
enumerated by Bishop Hall in the House of 
Lords, and since that pe1iod they had been on 
the increase throughout the kingdom And what 
course were they to adopt with these formidable 
recusants? By the subscription of the Covenant, 
they were bound to labour for the extirpation of 
Popery, prelacy, superstition, heresy, schisms, 
and profaneness, and they had promised to dis- 
cover all malignants and incendianes who should 
hinder the reformation of religion, divide the 
king from his subjects, or excite any factions 
among the people, contrary to the League and 
Covenant, and bring them to pubhe tmal and 
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condign punishment But the mght of persecuting | Roman Catholics, and especially their priests and 


every sect opposed to Presbyterianism, and sub- 
duing their recusancy by the sword, was opposed 
in the Westminster Assembly by the Indepen- 
dents and Erastians, and decisively rejected by 
the parliament As yet, the great principle of 
toleration was but beginning to dawn upon the 
Christian world, and the sect that had been per- 
secuted to-day were as ready to become the per- 
secutors of to-morrow, when their own hour had 
arrived From this general charge, indeed, the 
Independents were beginning to be an honour- 
able exception, and 1n the notices of Baillie, who 
was one of the commissioners to the assembly 
from the Church of Scotland, we find how greatly 
the Presbyterians were annoyed by this new 
phase of Christian liberality “ While Cromwell 
is heie,” he writes on one occasion, “the House 
of Commons, without the least advertisements to 
any of us, or of the assembly, passes an order 
that the grand committee of both houses, assem- 
bly and us [the Scottish Presbyterians], shall con- 
sider of the means to unite us and the Indepen- 
dents, or, if that be found impossible, to see how 
they may be tolerated This has much affected 
us These men have retarded the assembly these 
twelve long months” And again “But their 
greatest plot, wherewith we are wrestling, 1s an 
order of the House of Commons, contrived by 
Mr Solicitor (Oliver St John) and Mr Marshall, 
which they got stolen through to the committee 
of lords, commons, and divines, which treated 
with us to consider of differences in point of 
church government which we.e among the mem- 
bers of the assembly, if they might be agreed, 
or if not, how far tender consciences might be 
borne with, which could not come up to the com- 
mon rule to be established, that so the proceedings 
of the assembly might not be retarded This 
order presently gave us the alarm, we saw it was 
for a toleration of the Independents, by act of 
parhament, before the Presbytery or any com- 
mon 1ule were established” In another passage 
Bailhe acknowledges the liberal forbearance of 
these Independents, but only to condemn it 

“ They plead,” he writes, “ for a toleration to other 
sects, as well as to themselves, and with much 
ado could we get them to propose what they de- 
sired to [for] themselves At last they did give 
us & paper requiring expressly a full toleration 
of congregations, in their way everywhere sepa- 
rate from ours” Thus, though the Presbyterian 
church government was established, 1t was not 
without a long struggle, and with it was estab- 
lished what it had so zealously opposed—the 
toleration of every class of Nonconformusts. Even 
where exceptions were made, 1t was rather in re- 
ference to the political perversity, than the reli- 
gious errors of those who were excepted The 


the Jesuits, were still exposed to persecution, but 
it waa as the friends of a foreign ecclesiastical des- 
potism , and the Protestant bishops and Episcopal 
clergy were closely watched, and harshly treated, 
as the adherents of monarchical rule Atheism 
was punished, and all persons were required to 
attend some place of worship Every outrage 
against religion was also punished, such as profan- 
ity, vice, blasphemy, and the holding of opimions 
that tended todissolvesociety, and trading, travel- 
ling, or frequenting of taverns on the Sabbath, 
were made punishable by fine or imprisonment 
In this way Presbyterianism had commenced 
the battle of civil and religious hberty, achieved 
the overthrow of ,{piscopacy, and established 1t- 
self in the room of the gorgeous church which 1t 
had supplanted But 1m a great national revolu- 
tion it frequently happens, that those by whom 1t 
has been effected are succeeded by actors still 
more violent and impetuous, by whom the change 
is pushed to an extreme, and the country pre- 
pared fora reaction And such was the fate of 
Presbyterianism in England, of which a very 
few years witnessed the triumph and the down- 
fall In the great strife between the two rival 
parties, the political moderation of the Presby- 
terlans was out of season, and in the question 
which was narrowed to despotism or a repub- 
lic, ther: views of a limited monarchy, which 
were afterwards to form the base of the British 
constitution, were regarded as pusillanimous and 
tame More thorough-going men and fiercer ex- 
tremes were in greater accordance with the spirit 
of the age and the character of the struggle, and 
these accordingly were found in the Indepen- 
dents, and the wild sects which Independency 
had produced It was by the army and its 
matchless leader that Presbytery as well as mo- 
narchy was overthrown, and the change of the 
army from Presbyterian to Independent can be 
easily traced in the history of the day At frst, 
the soldiers were men of the Covenant, and they 
fought merely for a rational limitation of the 
kingly powe1, not its absolute extinction Each 
regiment also had its Presbyte1ian chaplain, who 
marched to the field with his parishioners But 
after the battle of Edgehill and the re-modelling 
of the army, when wild sectaries were poured 
into the ranks aud more decisive measures adopt- 
ed, these clergymen, finding themselves out of 
place, retired to their peaceful cures “This fatal 
accident,” the histoiian of Puritanism observes, 
“proved the ruin of the cause in which the par- 
lament were engaged, for the army being desti- 
tute of chaplains, who might have restrained the 
irregularities of their zeal, the officers set up for 
preachers in their several regiments, depending 
upon a kind of miraculous assistance of the 
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Divine Spirit, without any study or preparation, | sanctification in those whom they examined, and 
and when their imaginations were heated, they | somewhat too lax in their admission of unlearned 


gave vent to the most crude and undigested ab- 
surdities Nor did the evil rest there, for, from 
preaching at the head of their regiments, they 
took possession of the couytry pulpits where 
they were quartered, till at length they spread 
the infection over the whole nation, and brought 
the regular ministry into contempt”! The mili- 
tary successes of such an army soon turned the 
scale in the House of Commons, where the Inde- 
pendents acquired a large majority, and as a 
political power, Presbyterianism may be said to 
have terminated its existence in England with 
the execution of the king 

But although the triumph of Independency had 
been so signal, its reign was brief Its history, 
however, 1s so fully impersonated in that of the 
Commonwealth, that the subject may be wound 
up with a few brief notices Toleration was the 
order of the day during the protectorate, and this 
principle was the more easily observed, that no 
exclusively established church existed In the 
present state of things, indeed, such an establish- 
ment would have been impossible, where the su- 
perior numbers and wealth of the Presbyterians 
were counterpoised by the military strength and 
political influence of the Independents The pa- 
rish churches therefore throughout England, al- 
though occupied im greatest measure by Piesby- 
ter1an incumbents, were also, 1n many cases, held 
by Independent ministers, or even by sectaries of 
a less orderly description, while several were still 
retained by their old Episcopal possessors Even 
gifted laymen, who were supposed either by 
themselves or others to possess in an especial 
degree the powers requisite for teachers of re- 
ligion, found the pulpits open to their entrance 
The evils of this state of things, however, were 
so obvious, that in March, 1653, Cromwell ap- 
pointed a “ Board of 'Triers,” consisting of thirty- 
eight members, and composed of Presbyterians, 
Independents, aud Baptists, to limit the assump- 
tion and corect the abuses of the ministerial 
office, by testing the qualifications of those who 
held it This board continued in office until the 
death of Cromwell, when 1t was annihilated at 
the Restoration, and although much ridicule was 
afterwards thrown upon the institution, yet the 
services of these triers were of substantial and 
lasting benetit This we learn from the impartial 
testimony of Baxter, who disowned their com- 
mission, and was regarded by them as an enemy 
“The truth is,” he says, “that though ther au- 
thority 18 null, and though some few over-busy 
and over-rigid Independents among them were 
too severe against all that were Arminians, and 
too particular in inquiring after evidences of 
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and erroneous men that favoured Antinomianism 
or Anabaptism, yet, to give them their due, they 
did abundance of good to the church They saved 
many a congregation from ignorant, ungodly, 
drunken teachers—the sort of men that intended 
no more 1n the ministry than to say a sermon as 
readers say their common prayers, and to patch 
up a few words together to talk the people asleep 
with on Sunday, and all the rest of the week to 
go with them to the ale-house, and harden them 
in their sin, and that sort of ministers that either 
preached against a holy life, or preached as men 
that never were acquainted with it All those 
who used the ministry but as a common trade to 
live by were nevet likely to convert a soul all 
these they usually rejected, and in their stead 
they admitted any that were able, se110us pieach- 
ers, and lived a godly hfe, of what tolerable 
opinion soever they were So that, though there 
were many of them somewhat partial for the In- 
dependents, Separatists, Fifth Mona: chy Men, and 
Anabaptists, and against the Prelatists and Ar- 
minians, so great was the benefit above the hurt 
which they brought to the church, that many 
thousands of souls blessed God for the faithful 
ministers whom they let in, and gneved when 
the Prelatists afterwards cast them out again ”? 

Hithe1to we have confined our notice clnefly to 
the Presbyterians, and their rivals the Indepen- 
dents, the two leading forms in which the Eng- 
lish Puritanism was manifested when the great 
struggle for civil and relgious liberty had com- 
menced It was impossible, however, when the 
spirit of inquiry was abroad, that it would con- 
tent itself with such limitations, and although 
the sectaries were numeious, they were also com- 
paratively little known, until the re-modelling of 
the army called them from obscurity, and the 
universal toleration gave them full liberty of ac- 
tion One of the wonders of the age was, that 
an army composed of such strange and discor- 
dant elements, could be so coherently and firmly 
united, that preaching generals and praying or 
expounding captains could be such wise effective 
leaders, and brave chivalrous warriors, and that 
such mystagogues as Vane, Cromwell, and others, 
whose religious views were apparently incompre- 
hensible, and their rhapsodies unintelligible even 
by themselves, should yet have seen so clearly, 
and acted so wisely and calmly, when great po- 
litical mterests were at stake But the history 
of the sectarianism of the period 1s too important 
as well as too multifarious for a passing notice, 
and may therefore be deferred to the period of 
the Restoration, in which it still continued in 
active exercise 
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S we have already seen, the ad- 
vent of the Reformation, which so 
greatly changed the political and 
moral aspect of Europe, had an 
especially powerful effect upon the 

condition of England There it 
found a congemal soil, and soon took 1006 and 
flourished The character of the people —so re- 
flective and stable—so intrepid in investigation 
and so eage: for progiess— was better adapted 
for the doctrines of Luther and the Reformers 
than even the countries in which they had or- 
ginated, and hence England quickly became, as 
it has ever since continued to be, beyond all 
others, a Piotestant countzy In sucha condi- 
tion, something more than merely the religious 
faith of the people was certain to be changed and 
improved The ardent spuit of mquiry, now 
fully aroused, instead of confining itself to theo- 
logical investigations, advanced into the prin- 
ciples of government, law, hteratwe, and social 
progress, and in each of these departments the 
effete or the time-honoured corruptions of past 
ages, were assailed by the same mighty out- 
burst that had shaken the seven-hilled City to 
its foundation, and swept its domimion from our 
island Monastic superstition, medieval pedan- 





try, feudal tyranny, and regal oppression, were 
all successively overtaken by the irresistible on- 
set, and each in turn was compelled to yield, 
o1 submit to be crushed and exterminated It 
needed, indeed, no peculiarly prophetic sagacity 
to foresee such a consequence, let the teachers, 
legislators, and rulers of the nation be what they 
might, or act as they pleased The first step in 
this great march of emancipation was the re- 
jection of Peten’s-pence, the last, that of ship- 
money, and the latter act was nothing more than 
a natural consequence of the former The king 
might easily have guessed that he scarcely could 
succeed where even a pontiff had failed 

The most important episode 1n this general pro- 
giess 18 formed by the history of Enghsh Pun- 
tamism At the commencement of the Reforma- 
tion in England, the royal powei that would 
have been inadequate to arrest the movement, 
more wisely resolved to head it, and both Henry 
VIII and his illustiious daughter stood forth as 
the crowned and anointed champions of Piotes- 
tantism This support, however, was not to he 
vouchsafed for nought, and, acco dingly, in for- 
mulating the new Protestant church in England, 
the reforming sovereigns took care of their own 
interests by moulding 1t mto a monarchy of which 
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themselves, instead of the deposed pontiff, should | warlike weapons had hitherto been strangers, and 


be the head In accomplishing this purpose, 
therefore, the old polity and form were as much 
as possible retained, and the king contimued to 
govern through a hierarchy of his own creafion, 
and dependent upon his favour But this check 
the new spirit of inquiry was hittle disposed to 
tolerate, 1t was regarded both as a stopping-short 
at half measures and a sinful compromise, and 
those who sought a full, mstead of a partial re- 
formation, demanded the enfranchisement of the 
church from kings as well as popes, and the 
abolition of the ceremonial as well as the creed 
of Rome The church was to be a theocracy, 
of which its Divine Head was to be the only 
ruler, and His revealed will the only statute-book 
and directory Such was the demand of those 
who were derisively called Puritans, and whose 
appearance was altogether, or all but coeval with 
the origin of the Anglican church In spite of 
ene and even of persecution, they con- 
tinued to mercase in numbers and consequence, 
so that during the present period English society 
was divided into two parties, differing not only 
in certain points of religious behef, but in ritual 
and form of worship, m literary and intellectual 
character, even in modes of daily life, style of 
conversation, domestic usages, dress, and de- 
meanour Thus England, during the 1eigns of 
James I and his immediate successors, presented 
two different forms of national life, character, 
and customs, as if they had belonged to two en- 
tirely different and even hostile races It was 
impossible that such antagomistic divisions of 
society could long go onward side by side, a 
separation, and finally a hostile collision, were 
mevitable, and these upon questions not only of 
rehgious but also of civil liberty When the 
wat commenced, it was then that the opposite 
characte: of the two parties was brought out mto 
strong ielief, and the question placed at issue 
as to which of them was worthiest and fittest to 
predominate The tral and its result have al- 
ready been fully detailed 

When England was thus converted into one 
great battle-field of civil warfare, during which 
the characters of men were brought out and the1 
powers exerted to the uttermost, 1t 1s interesting 
to mark the hostile elements which were thus 
arrayed against each other for the destruction or 
regeneration of a country already great and in- 
fluential, and which, according to the issue, was 
hkely to attain the first rank, or sink into a mere 
third or fourth-rate nation ll, at first, boded 
the utter suppression of the Puritans, who were 
worsted 1n every encounter Their ranks were 
chiefly composed of devout men who had been 
wont to put little faith im an arm of flesh, and 
industrious shopkeepers and artisans, to whom 


military discipline unknown, while upon the 
other side was all the highborn spirit and chiv- 
alry of the land, combined with the military ex- 
perience that had been acquired in foreign travel 
and adventure Thuis difference, which Crom- 
well’s sagacity detected at a glance, he thus ex- 
plained in a letter to his kinsman, Hampden —- 
‘Your troops,” he said, “are most of them de- 
cayed serving-men and tapsters, and such kind 
of fellows, the king’s forces are composed of 
gentlemen’s younger sons and persons of good 
quahty, and do you think that the mean spints 
of such base and low fellows as ours will ever be 
able to encounter gentlemen that have honow, 
and courage, and resolution in them? You must 
get men of spirit, and take it not 111 that I say, 
of a spirit that 1s hkely to go as far as gentlemen 
will go, or else I am sure you will still be beaten, 
as you have hitherto been, in every encounter ” 
Cromwell, who thus detected the evil, knew not 
only the remedy, but the nght way of applying 
1t He could not convert the tapsters into chiv- 
alrous knights, or the decayed serving men into 
gentlemen, but he could do more, he could kindle 
within them that religious Puritan enthusiasm 
that would carry them as far, or even farthe, 
than any earthly inspiration, where a brave deed 
was to be done that a righteous cause might be 
established On this principle he acted, and his 
regiment of Ironsides were at once the bravest 
and the most devout soldiers that ever England 
had produced The same principle became gene- 
ral throughout the parhamentary army, and the 
enthusiastic elevated spirit of 1ts soldiery was 
soon more than a match for the utmost of Cava- 
her loyalty, devotedness, and miitary daring 
And move interesting still was the contrast af- 
forded by the two parties when the war was 
ended The ngh-born Cavalier who, during the 
trying changes of the campaign, had degenerated 
mito a reckless desperado, careful of nothing but 
good quarters, pay, and plunder, was fain to sink 
into a mere hanger-on or led-captain, 1f he did 
not become a soldier of fortune, or even a high- 
wayman But the soldiers of the Commonwealth, 
after having attaimed the highest renown mm arms, 
and made the world 1:ng with their exploits, con- 
tentedly retired to their farms or their shops, and 
resumed their original calling and its peaceful 
spirit as 1f no interruption had occurred They 
had gone forth under a higher call than that of 
nulitary glory, and accomplished a mghteous task 
whose approval was better than anything whch 
fame could bestow Such a spirit, even when 
the reaction came by which royalty was restored, 
was not to be tampered with, bat the Stuarts 
forgot the leason, and full dearly abode the pen- 
alty Enhghtened and improved by past experi- 
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ence, Puritanism once more stepped forward to | Hamburg, Rotterdam, and several towns m the 
work out the great problem of civil and religious | Netherlands, cluefly with Enghsh cloth, and 1m- 
liberty, upon which it had been employed for | ported the principal commodities of Netherland 


nearly two centuries, and the result was the es- 
tablishment of a new order of things under a 
tolerant church and a limited monarchy 

During ths period, the commercial progress of 
England scarcely fulfilled the promise which it 
had given during the reign of Elizabeth For 
this several causes might be easily assigned In 
Holland our commerce found a formidable rival, 
with whose pertinacious industry, skill, and com- 
mercial enterprise, England as yet was unable 
to compete The late wars with Spam and Por- 
tugal had, 1n a great measure, shut up the ports 
of these countiies against the introduction of 
Enghsh produce The grants of patents and 
monopolies upon several articles of commer: e— 
mode of rewarding favourites 02 cancelling obli- 
gations which Elizabeth and her father had rec k- 
oned a cheap substitute for draughts upon the 
royal treasury—were greatly increased by the 
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weakness and yielding spit of James 1, and the | 
pecuniary necessities of his unfortunate succes- | Sage 


sor But the last and most especial cause by 


which the progress of English commerce was 1e- | 


tarded during this season, may be found m the 
political troubles with which the countiy waa 
occupied, and the civil war that followed The 
chief trade still consisted im native wool, which 


continued to be in higher estimation than that | 


of any othe: country, and woollen cloths, which, 
in spite of their superior material, were so 1m- 
perfectly dyed and dressed that they were sold 
at a considerable discount as compaied with the 
rate of foreign goods The important work of 
colonization, however, still went onward 1n spite 
of the rival opposition of the French and Dutch, 
and especially in South and North America, to 
which the tide of Puntan emigration was princi- 
pally directed, before the Puritans found that 
flight might be successfully exchanged for re- 
sistance 

The present period was an important era of 
trading companies in England Of these the fol- 
lowing brief enumeration may be given The first 
in importance was the “East India Company,” 
originally chartered on the 31st December, 1600 
The company traded to Persia, India, and Arabia, 
from which its chief imports into England were 
spices, cotton, silks, rice, perfumes, nich woods, 
and precious stones Next may be mentioned 
the “Turkey Company,” whose exports were 
English cloths and Indian spices, indigo and 
calicoes, and that umported in return, raw silk, 
cotton, drugs, dried fruits, and oils The third in 
the hst, as given by a writer of the period, was 
the “ Ancient Company of Merchant Adven- 
turers.” This company supplied the citaes of 
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manufacture The “ Eastland,” o1 “ Muscovy 
Company ” had English cloth for its chief ar- 
ticle of export, besides which are enumerated 
tin, lead, Indian spices, and several other south 
ern commodities, and brought, im return, hemp, 
pitch, rosin, hides, furs, copper, steel, quicksilver, 
timber for ship-building, rye, and other such 
productions of the country Such were the prin- 
cipal trading companies in England, besides the 
entei prises of private companies and individual 
adventurers, who selected those marts in which 
the greatest profits were to be found 

The facilities afforded for prompt and safe 
mercantile transactions were, during this period, 
considerably enlarged This, indeed, was to be 
expected from the result of past mercantile ex- 
perience, as well as the certain prospect of future 
prosperity The religious hatred to large mte- 
rest upon money, under the name of usury, had 
so greatly increased, probably under the grow- 
ing ascendency of the Puritan spirit, that the 
former rate of ten per cent, which had been 
fixed by statute during the reigns of Henry VIIL 
and Elizabeth, was reduced, in 1624, to eight per 
cent , and in 1651 to six per cent A still more 
Important improvement was the introduction of 
regular banking Hitherto the London merchants 
had been wont to commit their money to the 
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custody of the Royal Mint m the Tower, until 
the arbitrary seizure by Charles I, through the 
pressure of his pecuniary difficulties, of £200,000 
of this deposit, under the gentle name of a loan, 
convinced the merchants that a royal fortress was 
not the safest of securities «They then tried the 
experiment of intrusting their clerks and ’pren- 
ticea with the keeping of their cash, probably as 
being less lable to such arbitrary demands, but 
London dissipation made too many of these young 
keepers unfaithful to their trust, and on the out- 
break of the Civil wai they were wont to escape 
an awkward reckoning by enlistment in the con- 
tending armies Safer cashiers were then found 
in the London goldsmiths, whose hands were 
more conversant with the temptations of the 
precious metals, and less lable to infection, and 
thus the goldsmiths, hitherto mere artificers, rose 
into wealthy and consequential bankers In 
this, way they became the depositories of mer- 
cantile capital and landed rentals, for which they 
allowed the usual per-centage, and became so 
wealthy as materially to influence the movements 
of the state by the readiness of then accommo- 
dations The only wonder 1s, however, that the 
principle of banking, which had been so long 1n 
use in the mercantile states of Italy, and was 30 
systematically carned on by the Dutch, should 
have been so lute in finding an entrance into 
England Another: improvement, not only of 
mercantile, but universal benefit during this 
period, was the establishment of a regular inter- 
nal postage A foreign post had been established 
by James I for the accommodation of English 
merchants in their transactions with the conti- 
nental marts, but the means of home correspon- 
dence were wanting till 1635, when a home post- 
ofhce was established by Charles I Its first 
object was the maintenance of communication 
between England and Scotland, which was ef- 
fected by a post running night and day between 
London and Edinburgh, and accomplishing the 
journey in three days, delivering letters at the 
intermediate towns by the way, and soon after- 
wards othe: by-posts, branching from the main 
line, were multiplied, until the principle was 
finally extended over the whole United Kingdom 
The letters thus conveyed were carried on horse- 
back, and if only three days were occupied in 
their transit from London to Edinburgh, 1t must 
have been at the expenditure of much horse flesh, 
as well as hard and merciless mding 

The agriculture of England during this period 
of uncertainty and civil war was so lable to 
interruption, and so slow in its progress, as to 
require no further notice for the present The 
hike may be said of the rural population, whose 
improvement had been retarded by the same 
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mained nearly the same as they had been dunng 
the preceding period of our history The chief 
changes, indeed, that had occurred in country hfe, 
were to be found im the mansions of the noble and 
wealthy, where a greater desire of comfort, and 
better taste in the selection of the means, were 
apparent These were chiefly to be found 1n less 
clumsy articles of furniture, a greater amount 
of carpeting and painted ceilings, a rich display 
of paimtings upon the walls, the productions of 
the great foreign masters of the period, and the 
plentiful mtroduction of graceful china-ware, in 
leu of the unshapely pottery of the preceding 
age But it was in London that the great moral 
and political influence of the kingdom was now 
chiefly contained, and there that principle of cen- 
tralization had commenced in full vigour, which, 
in the present day, 1s viewed with so much alarm. 
The action of this principle can easily be found 
in the spirit and exigencies of the age Men but 
lately awakened to a sense of their own 1mport- 
ance and political mghts, were e. ger to repair to 
the seat of government, to watch 1ts proceedings, 
and, if need should be, to resist its aggressions, 
while such a concourse was sure to be followed 
by the dissolute in pursuit of pleasmie, and the 
needy in quest of gain Each man of these 
several classes had now discovered, not only that 
the metropolis was a place worth hving 1, but 
that 1t was lis proper home 

This rapid extension of London, and dispro- 
portionate increase of 1ts population as compared 
with othe: towns, soon excited the royal appre- 
hension here was a hostile encampment around 
the very walls of the soveieign’s palace, an wnpe- 
rium in wmperro, by which his movements could 
be watched, and his authority held in check 
Ehzabeth therefore endeavoured to arrest this 
rapid growth, but her proclamations to that ef- 
fect were as fruitless as the commands of Canute 
to the waves, when they dashed against his feet, 
and overthrew the royal chan On the accession 
of James I these proclamations were repeated, 
and not content with these alone, he set himself 
in good earnest to prevent the giowth of metro- 
politan streets and houses both by remonstrance 
and interference Alarmed at the concourse ot 
the nobility to the city, where they now were 
wont to establish their pei manent residence, ke 
endeavoured to pique their pride into a return 
to their own estates, by telling them that in the 
country they were hke ships in a river, that 
showed like something, while in London, they 
were like ships at sea, that showed hke nothing 
He endeavoured also to prevent the alarming emi- 
gration of his old subjects, the Scots, to the gain- 
ful metropolis of the south, by prohibitions of 
their arrival, and the :mposition of heavy fines 


causes, and whose habits and modes of hfe re- | upon the skippers who brought them by sea. But 
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his strangest plan of all was, to weed the Lon- 
don population by transplanting whole colonies 
of them into the wilds of Scotland, where they 
could have ground enough to till uf they had but 
courage to attemptit Perhaps it 1s unnecessary 
to add, that this choice scheme was never re- 
duced to practice When the pressure upon the 
seat of government became more alarming in the 
reign of Charles I, the efforts to check the ap- 
prehended danger were increased Thus, by one 
proclamation mn 1630, no new house was to be 
erected, or new foundation laid in London or 
Westmunstei, or in any place within three miles 
of the gates of the capital, and no new inmates 
received into the houses already existing—alleg 
ing, as a reason for this strictness, the danger of 
an increase of the population to such a degree, 
that 1t would be impossible to govern or feed 
them Two years afterwards, a similar procla- 
mation was emitted, which was chiefly directed 
against the nobihty and gentry, who were com- 
manded, or at least advised to reside upon thei 
estates, as their residence in London wasted their 
property, enriched other countries by the impor- 
tation of foreign luxuries, and gathered throngs 
of idle retaine13 and hangers-on into London and 
Westminster, to the embarrassment of govein- 
ment, the increase of pooi-rates, and rise in the 
price of provisions 

The city whose growth was thus so poiten- 
tous, and which royal edicts in vain attempted to 
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OBNAMENTFD Hovsr, TIME OF Jamxs I, lately standing in 
Little Moorfields —From an onginal sketch 


check, must have presented at this time an ap- 
pearance almost incomprehensible to a modern 
Londone: According to the maps, it covered a 
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very large extent of ground, composed of clusters 
of streets and lanes, with large spaces of waste 
ground interspersed between—but spaces whose 
formidable hungry yawn announced that they 
would soon be filled Thus, about the beginning 
of this period, Finsbury was a pleasant rural dis- 
trict, covered with trees and wind-mills, Moor- 
fields was also part of the country, reaching to 
Moorgate, and from the Archery Ground to Is- 
lington weie nothing but meadows, upon which a 
whole army of civic pikemen found ample 100m 
for drill Inlike manner, St Giles was isolated, 
until 1t was connected with the city about the com- 
mencement of the Civil war, and as fo. London 
and Westmuinstei, they still stood a mile apart, 
until after the reign of James [, when Scottish 
emigrants, who fd repaired thithe: as to a 
Goshen of safety, established a connecting lnk 
between the two cities Closer still to the centre, 
and within the bars of London, were also large 
detached spaces that remained unfilled till after 
the great fire Such was the city which, after 
little more than two centuries, was to equal Rome 
or Babylon in population and extent, and surpass 
them 1n wealth—a mighty congen.es of fragments, 
in which the processes of closing and extending 
were going on simultaneously, and with a rapl- 
dity that indicated the commencement of a new 
hfe im the history of civilization But to this 
brief general outline, we may add a few of those 
distinctive features by which the aspect of Lon- 
don was mdividuahzed High Holborn and 
Drury Lane were the favourite site of noblemen’s 
and gentlemen’s houses, and the Stand was the 
fashionable resort for ladies, through which they 
passed in thei carriages to the china shops and 
the Exchange, in quest of choice gay purchases, 
winle their gulants took lodgings in the same 
quarter, that they might be in the way of meet- 
ing them 1n their passing by Merchants resided 
chiefly between Temple Bai and the Exchange 
Fleet Street and Fleet Bridge were the great 
resort for puppet-shows, which, at that time, 
were fashionable spectacles, and, under the name 
of “motions,” were eageily frequented Some- 
times the exhibition was of a scriptui al character, 
as in the advertisement of a “ new motion of the 
city of Nineveh, with Jonas and the whale,” and 
sometimes political, in which the Cavahers 01 
Roundheads weie to be tidiculed, according as 
elther party might happen to predominate The 
small lanes branching from Cannon Street to- 
wards the river, were selected by the Puritans on 
account of a safe retirement for their dwelling- 
places and conventicles, by which they avoided the 
persecutions to which they were exposed, and for 
a similar reason, the Jesuits appear to have se- 
lected their lurking-places m the obscure purheus 
of Clerkenwell, and from these recesses they issued 
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in every form of disguise, to embroil every party, 
in the hope of bringing them all back to Rome 
The wildest and most profligate of the sectaries, 
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MLRCFRS SHOPS OF THI 11M1, In Holywell Street, Strand ! 
Diawn by J W Archer, from his sketch on the apot 


who were called Ranters, and whose doctiine 
was, that nothing was sinful to the elect, held 
their obscene orgies in Chaiter-house Lane and 
Whitechapel, wlule Leukner’s Lane, at this pe- 
riod, and for a considerable time afte: wards, held 
the wnenviable reputation of being the great sink 
of civic licentiousness Then there was Fewter’s 
or Fautor’s Lane, now called Fetter Lane, which 
received its o1iginal name from being the resort 
of fautors, or idle vagabonds, who selected 1t 
because it was the great thoroughfare leading to 
the principal public gardens While these were 
the favourite resorts either of the indolent or 
the worthless, the great 1egion of Alsatia must 
not be lost ght of This was the district of 
Whaitefriars, and as it still possessed the nght of 
sanctuary, thieves, homicides, and broken men of 
every description, who had rendered themselves 
amenable to law, took shelter within its damp and 





'' This street, which contains several ancient houses, was in 
vogue at an early period as the emporium of the mercera, who 
had their appropriate signs Of these, two remain—the Half 
moon, @ carved projecting sign, and the Jndian Queen, painted 
by one of the members of the first association of the Royal 
Academy, one Catton There was hkewe the Golden Ball, a 
noted shop for alk remnants, wluch continued 1n repute to the 
end of the last century As the mercery trade declined 1n this 
street, the traffic m frippery and old clothes took its place, and 
has continued to the present time 
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dingy lanes and alleys, that stretched along the 
bank of the river, and there could either hold 
the messengers of justace at defiance by strength 
of numbers, or make thew escape by land or 
water if their offences were too rank for Alsataan 
privileges 

But of all the places of public and muscella- 
neous resort, nothing was to be compaied to the 
stately middle aisle of St Paul’s Chuich, which 
speedily became the great central point of meet- 
ing to the whole London population, and where 
a specimen of every class, character, and occupa- 
tion was sure to be found As such a kind of 
congress 1s now among the things that were, we 
extract the following vivid account of 1t as 1t ap- 
peared in 1628, from Bishop Earle’s Microcosmo- 
giaphie —“It 18 the land’s epitome, or you may 
call it the lesser isle of Great Britain It1s more 
than this—the whole world’s map, which you 
may here discern in 1t3 perfectest motion, just- 
ling aud turning It 1s a heap of stones and men, 
with a vast confusion of languages, and, were 
the steeple not sanctified, nothing hke: Babel 
The noise in 1t 18 hke that of bees—a strange 
humming or buzz, mixed of walking, tongues and 
feet It 1s a kind of still roar or loud whisper 
It is the great exchange of all discourse, and no 
business whatsoever but 13 here stirring and 
afoot Itis the synod of all pates politic, jomted 
and laid together m the most serious posture, 
and they are not half so busy at the parliament 
It 15 the antic of tails to tails, and backs to backs, 
and for vizards you need go no further than 
faces It 18 the market of young lecturers, whom 
you may cheapen here at all rates and sizes It 
is the general mint of all famous lies, which are 
here, like the legends of Popery, first coed and 
stamped in the church All inventions are emp- 
tied here, and not a few pockets The best sign 
of a temple im it 1s that it 1s the thieves’ sanctu- 
ary, which rob more safely in a crowd than a 
wilderness, whilst every searcher 153 a bush to 
hide them It 1s the ears’ brothel, and satisfies 
their lust and itch The visitants are all men 
without exceptions, but the principal inhabitants 
and possessors are state knights and captains out 
of service—men of long rapiers and breeches— 
which after all turn merchants here, and traffic 
for news Some make it a preface to their din- 
nei, and travel for a stomach, but thnfty men 
make it their ordinary, and board here very 
cheap Of all such places it 1s least haunted 
with hobgoblins, for if a ghost would walk, more 
he could not” Leaning against a pillar, and 
quietly surveying this motley scene for the pur- 
pose of stereotyping its characters to future ages, 
may we not imagine the observant eyes of Ben 
Jonson, or even of Shakspeare himself, fixed in 
earnest attention? Here were assembled tho 
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manners, the costume, the very persons whom | Independently of these places of public concourse, 
they delineated with such hfe-hke accuracy and | the gallantry of the period had established for 
variety To Earle’s account we may add, that | iteelf more private places of resort, where as- 


these meetings “at Paule’s” were not always foi 
the purposes of gos- 
siping, for 1t was here 
that some of the most 
serious state conspira- 
cies were devised The 
usual hours for public 
resort were from 
eleven to twelve at 
noon, and from thee 
to six in the evening, 
and unless a person 
was a “ Paul's man,” 
or “Paul's walker,” he 
was held in httle ac- 
count Next to this 
great emporium of 
idleness, was the Ex- 
change, of which the 
upper part, called “the 
Pawne,”’ 1esembled 
some Eastern bazaar, 
where all the wealth 
of a country 1s usually 
assembled The place 
was a fashionable re- 
sort, kept open tall 
nine mm the summer 
and ten in the win- 
ter, and many whose occupation was nothing 
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Pavut's WALb, O1b St Pavut's —Fiom 1 pint by Hollar 


signations could be formed, and love-vows uttered 
without interruption. 
A favourite out-of 
door place of this de- 
scription was Spring 
Garden, which, how- 
ever, becameso prolific 
in hicentiousness, that 
after being in vogue 
during the reigns of 
James I and Charles 
I ,1t was shut up dur- 
ing the stern and de- 
corous protectorate of 
Cromwell The shops 
of muilliners and _per- 
fumers, independently 
of then ostensible 
crafts, were also used 
for places of private 
meeting among the 
fashionable of both 
sexes—and of this de- 
scription was the resi- 
dence of Mrs Anne 
Turner, who, while 
she openly diove a 
gainful trade m the 
making of starch for 
the ladies of the court, was covertly an 1in- 





ry tes | 


but lounging, were wont to spend the evening tmguer and pocutess, until she ended her caieer 


here, after a post-prandial visit to Paul’s And 
well indeed was it fitted to give wings to the 
weary hous, from the following account of it 
by Samuel Rolle, before the great fire m which 
ancient London was swept away —“ What arti- 
ficial thing,” he exclaims, ‘could entertain the 
senses, the fantasies of men, that was not there 
to be had? Such was the dehght that many 
gallants took in that magazine of all cunious 
varieties, that they could almost have dwelt there 
(going from shop to shop like bees from flower to 
flower) Jf they had but had a fountain of 
money that could not have been diawn diy, I 
doubt not but a Mahommedan (who never ex- 


pects other than sensual delights) would gladly | 


have availed himself of that place, and the trea- 
sures of it, for his heaven, and thought there 
were none like 1t” In allusion to the pleasure- 
hunting but penniless gallants who made Paul's 
and the Exchange then favournte haunts, the 
following epigram was written in 1628 — 


“Though little coin thy purseless pockets line, 
Yet with great company thou'rt taken up, 
For often with Duke Humphrey thou dost dine, 
And often with Sir Thomas Gresham sup " 


Vou IT 


on the scaffold for the poisommg of Sir Tho- 
mas Overbury But even these demure con- 
veniences were not enough for the coarse and 
rampant gallantry of the period, and the London 
taverns, which now amounted to a fearful num- 
ber, were used for the same purposes, where, in a 
deep atmosphere of tobacco smoke, and amidst a 
storm of oaths, nbaldry, and hard drinking, the 
fashionable of both sexes weie often to be found, 
as partners in these foul revehies This was 
viewed with astonishment by foreign visitors, 
who were already learning to elevate, if not to 
purify iniquity, by divesting it of its repulsive 
grossness The dramatists of this peziod, who 
faithfully copied its most striking features, need 
not therefore be wondered at for so often laying 
their love-scenes and principal events in a com- 
mon tavern 

Such was the general aspect of the metropolis, 
and the manner m which its population was 
grouped over its whole extent From the fore- 
going sketch 1t will be seen, that as yet the Eng- 
lishman had not learned to regard his house as 
his castle, or even his home, and hence so much 
of his life was still spent in the open air, while 
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the means of such indulgence were always be- 
coming more contracted, until people at last were 
thrust perforce into ulleys, taverns, and coffee- 
houses, there to devise new plans of domestic 
comfort, and snug fireside intercourse, in better 
habitations of their own “The houses, indeed, 
were for the most part, so late as the seventeenth 
century, in the same state as they had been 
100 years previous, and this, notwithstanding 
the advance of civilization, and, therefore, until 
the period of the great fire, they were still of 
lath and plaster, and in spite of the patchings 
they had undergone were nodding to their fall 
Government indeed interposed, but in vain, to 
procure a capital worthy of such a kingdom and 
the new state of things, by commanding brick or 
stone to be used in the street front of buildings 
of all demolitions, that of one’s own house 18 the 
last to which men will submit, and the wooden 
habstations, with their gay but flimsy fronts of 
stucco-work, still kept their ground, until the 
sweeping conflagration reduced them to dust and 
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SruccO FRONTED “Hot sts, formerly in Fleet Street 
From Smith s Topography of London 


ashes, and necessitated a new style of civic aichi- 
tecture Whuile such were the houses, the streets 
also remained in their former condition—narrow, 
crooked, and dark, and, 1n spite of the enactments 
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tants as pubhe benefactors In this state, the 
plague was often attempted to be held at bay 
by kindhing large bonfires, but this was meffeo- 
taal, until the cure was finally accomplished by 
turning London itself into a bonfire, and destroy- 
ing cause and effect together Still, however, 
the evil had remained long enough to confirm 
that tendency to consumption, which even already 
had become the national disease, and foreigners 
could not help remarking that incessant cough- 
ing which was prevalent through all the streets 
of London 

In this condition of the metropolitan highways, 
and the increasing taste of the people for assem- 
bles and pubhe meetings of every kind, the de- 
sire for the means of transit increased It was no 
wonder, therefore, that after the mtroduction of 
coaches, which, as we have already seen, occur- 
red in the reign of Elizabeth, the innovation 
should have been eagerly welcomed and widely 
adopted We accordingly find, that in 1625 
there were twenty hackney coaches 1n London, 
and that they multipled with such rapi- 
dity, that only ten years afterwards go- 
vernment took the alarm at their general 
use, and endeavoured to limit 1t upon the 
plea that these carriages disturbed the ears 
of king, queen, and nobles, jostled horse and 
foot passengers, tore up the streets and pave- 
ments, and increased the price of hay and 
horse provender It was therefore ordered 
“that no hackney or hired coaches be used 
or suffered in London, Westmuinste1, or the 
suburbs thereof, except they be to travel at 
least three miles out of the same, and also, 
that no person shall go in a coach in the 
said streets, except the owner of the coach 
shall constantly keep up four able horses 
for our (the king's) service when required ” 
But the time had gone by when such des- 
potic edicts were of force, and Cromwell 
himself was soon after to drive four-in-hand, 
in Jehu fashion, through this forbidden 
teiritory, and be capsized for his pains 
Scarcely had this innovation well com- 
menced, when John Taylor, the water-poet, 
who plied a scull upon the Thames, exclaam- 
ed, “They have undone my poor trade!” 
Speaking of the coaches, he adds, “This 1n- 
fernal swarm of trade-spillers have so over- 
run the land, that we can get no living on the 
water, for I dare truly afhrm, that every day in 
any term, especially if the court be at Whitehall, 
they do rob us of our livings, and carry five hun- 
dred sixty fares daily from us” Alluding also to 


about paving them, little better than choking | the confusion produced by this starthng civic re- 


dust-funnels in summer, and morasses 1n winter, 
while kites and ravens, which were almost the 
only scavengers, were cherished by the inhabi- 


volution, he says, “I pray you look into the streets, 
and the chambers or lodgings in Fleet Street or 
the Strand, how they are pestered with them 
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(coaches), especially after a mask or a play at the | coarse vulgar sensuality of that of James I , and 
court, where even the very earth quakes and | again, from that, to the severe and somewhat 
trembles, the casements shatter, tatter, and clat- | starched religious decorum of the Commonwealth 
ter, and such a confused noise 1s made, so that a | period, that the very abundance 1s overwhelming 

All we can do, as in the case 

of the principal localities of 

London, 1s to divide its livmg 

mass into classes, and briefly 
c advert to the distinctive fea- 
tures of each And in com- 
mencing with those of the 
highest and wealthiest 1ank 
of nobility, we fortunately 
have a general sketch of the 
mode of life in the following 
letter of Lady Compton to 
her husband William, second 
Lord Compton, afterwards 
Eail of Northampton = It 
may be thought that she was 
somewhat extravagant im 
her demands, but when it 1s 
remembered that she was the 
only child and herress of “the 
man can neither sleep, speak; hear, write, or eat mech Spenser,” who died worth nearly a mullion, 
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COACHES OF THE TIMF —From etchings by D Strop 


his dinner or supper quet for them” It was not 
merely the watermen of London who regarded 
this mcrease of hackney coaches with indigna- 
tion, the carmen also, who had Intherto enjoyed 
an exclusive nght of possession in the public 
thoroughfaies, were mdiygnant at the intrusion 





her 1equirements were not so very umeasonable 


| Thus writes the considerate female millionane — 


“ My sweet life Now I have declared to you my 
mind for the setthng of your state, I suppose 
| that 1¢ were best for me to bethink and consider 
within myself what allowance were meetest for 


of these aiistociatic-looking vehicles, which they | me I pray and beseech you to grant to me, your 
rudely denominated “ hell-ca1ts,” and took plea- | most kind and loving wife, the sum of £2600, 
sure in overturning them mto the kennel when | quarterly to be paid Also, I would, besides 
they came into contact with their own heavy that allowance, have £600, quarterly to be paid, 


drays As there was so much complaint 
both by 1oyal edicts and popular mur- 
murs against the street wear and tear, as 
well as the noise, confusion, and danger 
which some fifty or sixty hackneys were 
alleged to have occasioned, a gentler mode 
of conveyance, hitherto used m foreign 
countries, was introduced into London 1n 
the form of sedan-chaurs, in the yea 1634, 
which were forthwith pati onized by royal 
patent— because, as 1t emphatically stated, 
“the streets of London and Westminster 
and their suburbs had been of late so 
much encumbered with the unnecessary 
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multitude of coaches, that many of his span Cairn —From the frontispiece of “Coach and Sedan,” a tract (1636) 


majesty’s subjects were thereby exposed 
to great danger, and the necessary use of carts 
and carriages for provisions was much hindered ” 
Such, in the days of James I and his successor, 
was the great capital of England as for the 
crowds that thronged and enlivened it, so vast 
was the variety as well as so individualized, and so 
frequent were the changes from the stately chival- 
rous decorousness of the Elizabethan period to the 


for the performance of cha1itable works, and those 
things I would not, neither will be, accountable 
for Also, I will have three horses for my own 
saddle, that none shall dare to lend or borrow 

none lend but I, none borrow but you Also, I 
would have two gentlewomen, lest one should 
be sick, or have some other let, also, believe it, 
it 18 an undecent thing for a gentlewoman to 
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stand mumping alone, when God hath blessed | to allow me £2000 more than I now desire, and 
their lord and lady with a great estate Also, | double attendance ” 

when I nde a-hunting or a-hawking, or travel' The lady who thus queens 1t 80 royally, and 
from one house to another, I will have them at- | who mingles so much of her father’s mercantile 
tending, so for either of these said women, I | calculation and exactness with her own costly de- 
must and will have for exther of them a horse | mands, gives usa pretty full sketch of the retinue 
Algo, I will have six or eight gentlemen, and | and arrangement of a noble household during the 
I will have my two coaches, one lined with vel- | earlier part of this period Commensurate with 
vet to myself, with four very fan horses and | all these gentlewomen and gentlemen ushers, 
a coach for my women, lied with cloth, and | whose sole business was to wait upon the lady, 
laced with gold, otherwise with scarlet, and laced | was the list of the other attendants, which, 1n 
with silver, with four good horses Also, I will | the highest of such establishments, usually num- 
have two coachmen, one for my own coach, the | bered from 100 to 200 Of these, however, the 
other for my women Also, at any time when I | chief were not so much the mere servants, as 
travel, I will be allowed not only caroches and | the retainers of thei noble landlord, being the 
spare horses for me and my women, but I will | younger sons of good families, who were supplied 
have such carriages as shall be fitting for all, or- | with attendants and horses of their own, and who 
derly, not pestering my things with my women’s, | gave their voluntary service for the patronage 1t 
nor theirs with either chamber-maids, nor theirs | afforded them in their hopes of court advance- 
with wash-maids Also, for laundresses, when I} ment Among those gay gallants, however, who 
iravel, I will have them sent away before with | had not yet taken to housekeeping, and whose 
the carriages, to see all safe And the chamber- | sole business was pleasure, or dancing attend- 
maids I will have go before, that the chamber | ance upon the court, what Falstaff calls “ French 
may be ready, sweet, and clean Also, for that | thrift” was mtroduced, m which a single “ skir- 
it 18 undecent to crowd up myself with my gen- | ted page” was sufficient 

tleman usher in my coach, I will have him to’ =‘ The style of diess duting this period was so 
have a convenient horse, to at- 
tend me either im city or coun- 
try And I must have two foot- 
men And my desire 1s that 
you defray all the charges for 
me And for myself, besides 
my yearly allowance, I would 
have twenty gowns of apparel, 
six of them excellent good ones, 
eight of them fo the country, 
and six other of them very ex- 
cellent good ones Also, I would 
have to put in my purse £2000 
and £200, and so you to pay 
my debts Also, I would have 
£6000 to buy me jewels, and 
£4000 to buy me a pear] chain 
Now, seeing I have been, and 
am, so reasonable unto you, I 
pray you do find my children COSTUMES OF THE TIMF OF JAMFS I! 

apparel and then schooling, and 

all my servants, men and women, their wages | mutable in its fashion, and composed of so many 
Also, I will have all my houses furmshed, and | portions, that 1t can only be fully understood by 
my lodging-chambers to be suited with all such | a reference to the dramatic writers, illustrated 
furniture as 1s fit, as beds, stools, chairs, suitable | by the works of the contemporary artists In the 
cushions, and all things thereunto belonging | attire of gentlemen, the steeple-crowned hat had 
Also, my desire 1s that you would pay your debts, | now obtained the pre-eminence, sometimes ad- 
build up Ashley House, and purchase lands, and | orned with a richly-jewelled hat-band, and some- 
lend no money, as you love God, to my lord- | times a plume of feathers? The starched ruff, 
chamberlain, who would have all, perhaps your ————_____________- 
life from you So, now that I have declared 1], Froma print dated 1616 2, From a rare print, by Eletrake, 
to you what I would have, and what it 1s that I eeaty pas ceeney SEDO Roe angen ee 
would not have, I pray you, when you be an earl, ! 2 See the portrait of Lord Bacon, vol u p $30, where, how- 
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during the reign of James I, had dwindled into 
a neck-band, called a piccadi, generally made 
of satin, the jackets or doublets were short, stiff, 
and plentifully ornamented with fanciful slash- 
ings and embroidery, and had false or hanging 
sleeves like those of a modern hussar As for 
the hose during this reign, they had attained such 
a balloon-like amplitude that, in the pictures of 
James and Prince Henry, they can scarcely be 
regarded with ordinary gravity, but afterwards 
they settled into such loose or pinned-up slops 
as are still worn in some parts of the Continent, 
and especially in Holland' To these may be 
added, stockings of silk and thread, instead of 
woollen cloth, and pumps ornamented with roses 
All this, however, can give us little idea of the 
costliness of material and extravagance of o1na- 
ment with which this slight outline was filled up, 
and how often the man within was reduced to 
nothingness by the expense of hisexterior These 
ruinous consequences of extlavagance in d1ess 
were greatly owing to James [, who, although 
of such loutish ungainly appearance, not only 
affected gay attire himself, but was so captivated 
by comely well-dressed favourites, that every as- 
pirant to royal approbation adopted Somerset 
and Buckingham as their models? The difheulty 
of imitating this last exemplai, and the fearful 
expenditure 1t must have occasioned, may be 
guessed from his court-dress cloak, set thick with 
cuamonds, valued at £80,000, his plume o1 aig- 
rette, made of large diamonds, and his hat-band, 
girdle, sword, and spurs, set with diamonds all 
over Not less conspicuous than any pait of 
dress or ornament were the love-locks of the gen- 
tlemen, which are tuv well known to require de- 
scription But the beard was equally cared for, 
and the different forms into which it was shorn, 
shaven, and dressed, about the middle of this 
period, would requne a whole chapter for its 
own especial benefit ‘ How will you be trim- 
med, sir?” says the barber in Jiyly’s “Midas” 
“Will you have your beard hke a spade o1 a 
bodkin ?7— a penthouse on you upper lip, or an 
alley on yom chin!—a low curl on yom head, 
like a bull, or dangling locks lke a spaniel! 

your mustaches sharp at the ends like shoe- 
makers’ awls, o. hanging down to your mouth 
like goats’ flakes?— your love-locks wreathed 
with a silken twist, or shaggy, to fall on you 
shoulders?” Among the articles of foppery by 
which the age was distinguished, are mentioned 
“the murro: im the hat,” the “gold cable hat- 


ever, the hat 1s only beginning to assume that steeple form 
which reached such altitude 1n the reign of Charles I 

} An example of this kind of hose will be found 1n the whole 
iength figure of Prince Henry, vol 1 p 325 

2 For what may be called the Somerset style of dress, the 
reader 1s referred to the sketch of the earl and his countess n 
vol n p 386 
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band,” the “Itahan cut-work band,” the “ems 
bossed girdle,” the “ ruffle to the boot,” and, above 
all, the “wrought shirt” This last was a shirt 
embroidered all over with fruits and flowers, and 
the fashion appears to have been so much 1mm re- 
quest that the Puritans themselves yielded to it 
—compromusing the matter so far, however, with 
their consciences, as to have the shirt embroidered 
with texts of Sciipture Much of the dandyism 
of the day, as might be expected, was of a rough 
military character, chiefly exhibited by shaggy 
beards and hair, long trailing tucks, formidable 
poniards and dudgeon daggers, and heavy clank 

ing boots, and to give themselves the appearance 
of veritable martialists, these Bobadils often wore 
patches upon thelr faces cut mto various forms, 
as uf they had just returned from the wars of the 
Low Countries or Bohemia* Some even went 
so far 1n this affectation as to make one arm use- 
less, by carrying it mashng Strangely enough, 
it was from these unpromising examples that 
ladies derived the fashion of patchmg, which 
kept its ground through so many generations 





\ SWAQGERFR OF THE TIME 
kiom a rare print by Josias knglish (1656) 


Opposite to these were a very numerous class of 
exquisites, whose delight 1t was to carry their 
love of display to the utmost verge of effeminacy 


3 The title of Swaggere1 was the current phrase for these bois- 
terous pretenders 1n the time of Shakspeare, as may be seen by 
referring to “‘Henry IV ,” Part 2, Act n Scene4 The following 
quaint stanzas are appended to the old print from which our 
illustration 1s taken — 

‘‘ Troth ’tis a merrie fellow, and he lookes 
Like one ne re usd to read ye schoolmen s bookes 
See how he laughs to see his Backragg smile, 
With wine and smoke he doth his time beguile, 
The fancie’s good, and those that discommend it 
May stay till he has dranke before they'le mend it ” 
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The persons glittered with every kind of orna- 
ment, their gloves and linen breathed of perfume, 
and their pockets were stored with billet-doux— 
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plished son The fastidious delicacy of Charles 
I, and his love of the fine arts, would scarcely 
be expected to sympathize with the padded and 


the evidences of late conquests—and with boxes | buckramed doublets, hanging sleeves, huge cuffs, 


of rich comfits, on the strength 
of which they attempted to make 
more They even went so far as 
to heighten their complexions with 
rouge, that they might thus becom 
pletely irresistible Against all 
this extravagance of dress, 1t was 
no wonder that the Puritans lifted 
up, not only their testimony, buat 
their example Hence that de- 
mureness of attire which, though 
so laughed at by contemporar: 
witlings, would either be unnoticed 
mn the present day, or be thought 
a decent becoming dress for a 
staid, citizen or country gentleman 
Theu hats were unadorned with 
either gold band or plume, their 
hair, mstead of streaming with 
love-locks, was closely cropped , 
while their dress, decorously fitted to the shape, 
and generally of a sober umform colour, eschewed 
the vanities of jewellery and every kind of orna- 
ment Even as they passed along the street, also, 
like clouds across the gay glitter of sunshine, 
their solemn gait and demeanou1 not only distin- 
guished them from the rest, but rebuked the sur- 
rounding extravagance 

Of the female dress during the reign of James 
I, the pictures of the period give but an indif- 
ferent idea, either as to its comfort or giaceful- 
ness Fiom these we learn that the head-diess, 
besides being richly adorned with jewellery, was 
surmounted with plumes, that the neck was 
adorned with a large, broad, stiffened ruff, which 
rose like a pair of wings fiom the shouldeis to 
the head, that the waist continued to be length- 
ened and pinched, as in the previous reign, with 
tight-laced, unyielding boddice, and that the large 
round volume of fardingale followed, as if to set 
off by contrast the slimness of the waist that sur- 
mounted it Such was the principal style of 
female court attne, as we learn from the portraits 
of Anne of Denmark and the Countess of Somer- 
set To these essentials of dress may be added a 
visor, a muff of rich fur, and a fan of ostrich fea- 
thers Byincidental notices we learn that the chef 
dress of the citizens’ wives and daughters were 
grogram gowns, lined throughout with velvet, or 
gowns ornamented with lace, and Fiench hoods, 
while silver bodkins were the chief ornaments 

Asthe stiff and pedantic costume of the period 
of James I was so well suited to the character 
and tastes of that monarch, a change for the bet- | 
ter might have been expected under his accom- | 
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and stubborn ti: ay-shaped ruffs, that had delighted 
the cyes of his father, and accordingly these 
exaggerations were gradually softened down 01 
abandoned, until the court costume, previous to 
the commencement of the Civil wai, had be- 
come the most graceful which England had seen 
for more than a century previous The nature 
of these improvements, also, are so well and so 
generally understood from the portraits of Van- 
dyke, and the engravings which have been made 
of them, that little further notice on this head 18 
necessary It 1s enough to mention that the 
Dutch hose became of considerably less ample 
volume, and mstead of being pmned-up into bal- 
loons, were allowed to hang loose below the knee, 
where they were ornamented with mbbons or 
points, or with fringes, and came 1n contact with 
the laced or ruffied boot-tops, that the stiff col- 
lar now lay gracefully upon the breast and shoul- 
ders, and was a becoming ornament of rich lace, 
and that the doublet of silk or satin was fitted to 
the form, while the sleeves, which were slashed, 
were also opened more than half-length, to give 
free scope to the arm The cloak, which was 
now a shout one, was allowed to hang carelessly 
from the left shoulder, and the beaver, which 
had lost somewhat of its former primness, had 
brims which could be looped up at the pleasure 
of the wearer, and was surmounted by one or 
more plumes Add to these, the well-known 
peaked beard and mustaches, which the example 
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14, 4, and 5, Ladies—from prints by Hollar 2, Sir William 
Villars, Viscount Grandieon, after Vandyke 3, Sir Thomas 
Urchard, from an engraving of the time by Glover 6, From 
Vandyke’s picture of the Pembroke family at Wilton 
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of Charlies had made fashionable, and the costume 
of a Cavalier of bis court wascompleted A simi- 
lar influence was exercised by the queen upon 
the costume of the court ladies, as we may judge 
from the portraits of the period, where we find 
the beautiful high-born dames of England dressed 
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Puritan Costumrs —From prints of 1645 and 1649, and the first edition of Hudibras 


according to the French taste and becoming cos- 
tume which characterize the pictures of Henrietta 
Maria When Puritanism laid its arrest upon 
vanity in clothing, the ladies of the party jomed 
then protest to that of then male partners, by 
discarding flowing locks, gay embroidery, and 
rich oinaments, and assuming a demure attire, 
the chief peculiarity of which was a cap, a coi, 
or a high-crowned hat, that covered the head 
and half-concealed the countenance 

Such were the throngs with which the stieets 
of London, and especially the more fashionable 
of them, were crowded, and thus were they 
ripened for that termble process of weeding which 
commenced with the Civil war We have already 
adverted to the manner in which this cowd was 
daily augmented, by the eagerness of the rural 
gentry either to visit the metropolis, or establish 
in ita permanent lodgment Sometimes the pre- 
text was a lawsuit, and thus, during the law 
terms, the Inns of Court were crowded with 
country gentlemen, sometimes love of the com- 
monweal, which could be more carefully watched 
in London than elsewhere, but in either case the 
knight or squire seldom came singly, for his whole 
family were equally eager to gaze upon the mar- 
vels, and enjoy the pleasuies of the metropolis 
Thus it was that, according to the old song— 
‘* With a new fashion, when Chnstmas 1s drawing on, 

On a new journey to London straight we must all begone, 


And leave none to keep house, but our new porter John, 
Who relieves the poor with a thump on the back with a stone ' 


It was well for these pleasure-hunters if, afte 
having been absorbed into the vortex, and enjoy- 
ing themselves to the full, they could still return 
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to the country, and there find a house to re-enter 
and a few acres tooecupy But the “ Rake’s Pro- 
gress,” afterwards so powerfully delineated by the 
great Enghsh moral pater, had already exhi- 
bited its worst aggravations, and the umpover- 
ished country gentleman was often fain to be- 
take himself to the work of 
a lackey, and follow the heels 
of those with whom he had 
formerly walked abreast 
The following satirical rules 
of Ben Jonson, for converting 
a rural squire into a town 
gentleman, give a faithful pic- 
ture of one of those modes mm 
which ancient families at this 
time were wont to fall out of 
their rank, and disappear with 
such alarming frequency — 
“First, to be an accomplished 
gentleman—that 1s, a gentle- 
man of the time—you must 
give over housekeeping in the 
country, and live altogether 
in the city amongst gallants , where, at your first 
appearance, ‘twere good you turned fow or five 
acres of your best land into two or three trunks 
of apparel—you may do it without gomg to a 
conjuror and be sure you mix yourself still with 
such as flourish in the spring of the fashion, 
and are least popular [common] study their 
carriage and behaviour in all, learn to play at 
primeio and passage, and ever (when you lose) 
have two or three peculiai oaths to swear by, 
that no man else swears but, above all, pro- 
test mm your play, and affirm, ‘ Upon your 
credit,’ ‘As you are a true gentleman,’ at every 
cast you may do it with a safe conscience, I 
warrant you You must endeavour to feed 
cleanly at your ordinary, sit melancholy, and 
pick your teeth when you cannot speak and 
when you come to plays be humorous, look 
with a good starched face, and ruffle your brow 
like a new boot, laugh at nothing but your own 
jests, or else as the noblemen laugh That's a 
special grace, you must observe You must 
pretend alliance with courtiers and great per- 
sons, and ever, when you are to dine or sup m 
any strange presence, hire a fellow with a great 
chain (though it ve copper its no matter) to 
bring your letters, feigned from such a noble 
man, or such a kmight, or such a lady” Such a 
training was a downward course, the end of 
which was poverty and ruin Even this, how- 
ever, was but a gentle prelude, compared with 
others which have been fully described by the 
dramatists of the period 

While such were the courtiers and fine gentle- 
men previous to the commencement of the Civil 
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war, the mercantile classes were closely treading 
upon their heels, and threatening to supplant 
them by their supenor wealth and influence 
Still, indeed, the aristocracy pretended to look 
down upon them with disdain, while upon the 
stage the English merchant was made to take 
the place of the Italian pantaloon He was con- 
stantly reminded of his inferiority, also, by being 
allowed to have nothing better than a link car- 
ried before him, while the courtier was lighted 
by a torch But in spite of all, these traffickers 
went on and prospered, until at last they vin- 
dicated their place as the most essential portion 
of the British community At this period shops, 
for the most part, were paltry booths, and in- 
wtead of a signboard, the master or his ’prentice 
paraded before the door, rehearsing a list of the 
articles he sold, with the additional demand of 
“What d’ye lack, sir!”—“ What d’ye lack, ma- 
dam?” <A shop of this kind, which survived the 
great fire, just outside Temple Bar, will give a 
tolerable idea of these early reposito1ies of Lon- 
don traffic The mercantile hours of business 
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and that they were conscious of possessing homes 
and privileges that were well worth defending 
This was shown by their readiness to repair to 
the Artillery Ground foi training when the Civil 
war was impending, the facility with which they 
accommodated themselves to the mcumbrances 
of steel head-piece, back, and breast plate, and 
the dexterity they acquired in handling pike and 
matchlock, so that awkward arrays of vulgar 
citizens and demure Puritans, at whose evolu- 
tions the martial gentry condescended to laugh, 
became, 1m piocess of time, an army such as 
Rome itself never surpassed These men thus 
showed that they were not to be overlooked, and 
that 1t might be dangerous to provoke them, ac- 
cording to the declaration of the worthy gold- 
smith in the old song of the Counter Scufle — 
‘**Of London city I am free, 
And there I first my wife did see, 


And for that very cause, said he, 
‘T love it 
‘And he that calls 1t cuckoo's nest, 
Except he say he speaks 1n Jest, 
He 18 a villain and a beast— 


And free of London city made, 
Yet can I use gun, bill, and blade, 
In battle 


‘ And citizens, if need requue, 
Themselves van force the foe retire, 
Whatever this low country squire 

May piattle ” 


Lowe1 down 1n the scale of the London popu- 


|| lation were many strange characters, whose chief 


dwelling was Alsatia, and whose common period 
of action was that of darkness—men with whom 


| the streets swarmed so plentifully at might, that 


the peaceful wayfare1 was obliged to pick his 


|| steps with circumspection, and be ready for con- 
|| flict at the turning of every alley These were 


the Swashbucklers, whose only occupation was 
to force a quarrel 01 commit an assault wherever 
it could be done with safety—and Portingale 
captains, who had cruised as pirates against the 


i || rich cairacks of Portugal, under the comfortable 





Buix Suop or Tur tir, lately standing near Temple Bar 
Drawn by J W Archer, from his sketch on the rpot 


on the Exchange were twelve o'clock at noon 
and six in the evening, and at mine o'clock the 


Bow bell rung the signal for citizens to leave off 


work and prepare for supper and bed Although 
their calling was so mechanical, and so much 
despised by the Ingher classes, yet the time 
had arrived when merchants, shop-keepers, and 
*prentices were to show that their calling had 
by no means interfered with their martial spirit, 
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doctrine that no treaty of peace held good be- 
yond the hne—and other similar characters, who 
were classed under the names of Roaring Boys, 
Privadors, and Bonaventors These men, the 
refuse of every rank, and often stained with crime 
as well as buried in debt, were frequently as 
ready to cut a purse as a throat, and as such, it 
required the utmost exertions of the watch, as 
well as the formidable war-cry of the ’prentices, 
to prevent them from gaining an unlimited mid- 
night ascendency, and sacking, 1t may be, the 
whole city 

But in this lowest deep, a still lower deep was 
to be found This consisted of the persons whose 
sole occupation was to prey upon society whether 


by violence or craft In the reign of Elizabeth 
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they had acquired such boldness, as on one occa- 
sion to beset her coach near Islington, so that 
she was obliged to send to the civic magistrates 
for aid, and in the rescue that followed, not less 
than seventy-five of these rogues were inclosed 
in one haul of the net of justice Numerous 
though they were, also, during her reign, they ap- 
pear to have multiplied two-fold, partly through 
the increased wealth of the next penod, but 
mainly, from the unsettled state of things that 
both preceded and accompanied the Civil war 
Those whose piactice was to rob on the high- 
way, often travelled in formidable bands, mus- 
tering from ten to two or three score persons, 
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who had well-filled pockets, or tempting purses 
dangling at their girdles, and how often the hue 
and cry must have been raised im every street 
and alley In the meanwhile, the office of a 
magistrate was no sinecure, and the prisons of 
London were usually over-c.ammed, until the 
gibbet or the jail-fever effected its periodical de- 
hiverance Fleetwood, the reco:der, who was the 
Fielding of the day, appears to have pursued his 
vocation with peculiar zeat, and his own notices 
of Ins feats in this way would overwhelm a whole 
bench of modern magistracy with amazement 
When rogues were brought before him he gave 
them “substantial payment,” and if they ap- 


armed with chacing-staves, which were heavy , peared a second time, he gave them “ double pay- 


long poles shod with an iron pike—with guns 
and pistols, and even with bows and arrows’ In 
such cases, travelling was unsafe except in bands 
equally numeious and well-armed, whose appear- 
ance gave mo1e promise of blows than booty 
Independently of their weapons, these 1obbers 
were also frequently furnished with such ingeni- 
ous disguises, that they could transform not only 
their own faces and persons, but even their horses, 
and thus reduce the pursuit of justice to a non- 
plus While the highways of England were thus | 
infested, the stieets of London and the other 
large cities were equally prolific of those who 
had recourse to ciaft and cunning in the way 
of shifting for their daily hvelihood, and unde1 
the general names of cozeneis, coney-catchers, 
cut-purses, foysters, nippers, and other such ap- 
pellations, they 1efined so much upon the differ- 
ent modes of then occupation, that they com- 
prised not les than twenty-two classes so early 
as the time of Holinshed Then dexterity also 
was such, that even thei successors of the plesent 
day appear but bungle:s in comparison, and not 
a clever shift of modern thieving 02 swindling 
can be mentioned, but was in full practice m 
the reign of JamesI Thus they had numerous 
schools in the biick- kilns nea Ishugton, and in 
the Savov, which were then favourite haunts, 
and there each pupil was tramed im that mode 


ment” He presidés at Newgate on a Friday in 
the trial of certam “ horse-dealers, cut-purses, and 
such hke,” to the number of ten, of whom mine 
are hanged on the followmg day After a Sab- 
bath of rest, he starts afresh on Monday, in chase 
of sundry “that were receptors of felons,” of 
whom he gives a good account It was by such 
indefatigable and merciless pursuit, and a con- 
stant succession of executions, that he was able 
to introduce a tolerable degiee of security into 
the streets of London and Westminster, and the 
highways by which they were surrounded 

In passing to the domestic living of this period, 
we do not find that the accession of James had 
any tendency to refine the coaiye epicurism of 
the courtiers and nobility On the contiary, his 
example seems only to have brutalized the sen- 
suality, as well as incieased the expense of ex- 
tiavagant feasting Whatever was costly 01 1a1e, 
no matter however revolting to the natural 
palate, appears to have been still the criterion 
of excellence in cookery, and a dish was little 
valued, unless the simple material was be-spiced 
and be-sugmed, besides beimg enriched with 
oranges, lemons, and dried fruit, o: smothered 
with butter, cream, ambeigris, and marrow The 
following is a sufhcient specimen— and from the 
unction with which the directions are given for 
its preparation, 16 was no doubt reckoned a 


of conveying fo: which he was best fitted, as well | “damty dish,” even for royalty itself It was 
as taught the language of Ins ciaft, which was | nothing more or less than a heriing pie, of which 
unintelligible to the uninitiated In this way this was the constiuction “Take salt herrings, 
the young pickpockets were accustomed to prac- | being watered, wash them between yow hands, 
tise upon a purse suspended from the ceiling, | and you shall loose the fish from the skin, take 
and garnished with little moirice-bells, and when , off the skin whole, and lay them in a dish, then 
the tyro could empty it without causing one | have a pound of almond-paste ready, mince the 


warning tinkle, he was made free of Ins guild, 
and accounted ripe for street practice Not 
trusting also to mere adzoitness of finger, they 
were generally furmshed with instruments for 
cutting or hooking, made of the finest steel, and 
by the best foreign artiticess It may easily be 
Judged, therefore, how perilous a common walk 


in the streets of London must have been to those , 








herrings and stamp them with the almond-paste, 
two of the milts or 10es, five o1 s1x dates, some 
grated manchet, sugar, sack, rose- water, and 
saffron, make the composition somewhat staff, and 
fill the skins, put butter in the bottom of your 
pie, lay on the herring, and on them dates, goose- 
berries, currants, barberries, and butter, close 1t 
up, and bake it being baked, liquor 1t with but- 
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ter, veryuice, and sugar” Sir Epicure Mammon, 
in Ben Jonson’s “ Alchemist,” speaks in the same 
recondite vein of “the tongues of carps, dor- 
mice, and camels’ heels,’ and adds, among the 
anticipated luxuries of his new style of hfe — 


“My footboy shall eat pheasants, calver d salmon, 
Knots, godwits, lampreys J myself will have 
The beards of barbels serv d instead of salads , 
Oil’d mushrooms , and the swelling unctuous paps 
Of a fat pregnant sow, newly cut off, 
Dress’d with an exqtusite and poignant sauce ’ 


With a coarser kind of feeding, a more abundant 
drinking was introduced by James, a practice 
that was continued under his successor, foi al- 
though Charles I was himself distinguished foi 
temperance, his followers were eage: to show 
then loyalty and abhorrence of Puritanism by the 
frequency of their “ healths,” and depth of then 
potations Indeed, Ehzabeth was scarcely cold 
in her grave, when the arrival of the King of 
Denmark and his courtiers, on a visit in 1606, 80 
changed the whole English cout, that the Vn gin 
Queen would have been unable to recogmze the 
stately decorous tiam by which she had been so 
lately surrounded An abundant proof of this 15 
given in Sir John Hariington’s account of a state 
festival and pageant, presented before the two 
sovereigns at Theobalds —“One day,” he thus 
wiites to a friend, “a great feast was held, and 
afte: dinner the rejesentation of Solomon, luis 
temple, and the coming of the Queen of Sheba, 
was made, or, 1 may better say, was meant to 
have been made, before then majesties, by de- 
vice of the Earl of Salisbmy and others But, 
alas! as all earthly things do fail to poo: mortals 
in enjoyment, so did prove our presentment 
hereof The lady who did play the queen’s part 
did carry most precious gifts to both then ma- 
jesties, but, forgetting the steps arising to the 
canopy, overset her caskets into his Danish ma- 
jesty’s lap, and fell at his feet, though [ 1ather 
think it was im his face Much was the hurry 
and confusion, cloths and napkins wee at hand 
to make all clean His majesty then got up and 
would dance with the Queen of Sheba, but he 
fell down, and humbled himself before her, and 
was carried to an inner chamber, and laid on a 
bed of state, which was not a httle defiled with 
the presents of the queen which had been be- 
stowed on his garments, such as wine, cream, 
beverage, cakes, spices, and other good matters 
The entertainment and show went forwaid, and 
most of the presenters went backward, o1 fell 
down, wine did so occupy theu upper chambers 
Now did appear m rich dress Faith, Hope, and 
Charity Hope did essay to speak, but wine ren- 
dered he: endeavours so feeble, that she with- 
drew, and hoped the king would excuse her 
brevity Faith was then alone, for I am certain 
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she was not joined with good works, and left the 
court in a staggering condition Charity came to 
the king’s feet, and seemed to cover the multi- 
tude of sins her sisters had committed, 1n some 
sort she made obeisance, and brought gifts, but 
said she would return home again, as there was 
no gift which Heaven had not already given to 
his majesty She then returned to Faith and 
Hope, who were both sick in the lower hall 
Next came Victory in bright armour, and by a 
strange medley of versification did endeavour to 
make suit to the king But Victory did not 
triumph long, for afte: much lamentable utter 
ance, she was led away lke a silly captive, and laid 
to sleep in the outer steps of the ante chamber 
Now Peace did make entry, and strive to get 
foremost to the king, but I grieve to tell how 
great wiath she did discove: unto those of her 
attendants, and, much contrary to her semblance, 
did rudely make war with hei olive-branch, and 
laid on the pates of those who did oppose hen 
coming ” 

This 11diaculous show or pageant, in which 
noble peisonages were the actors, and sovereigns 
the spectators, fitly mtroduces the spots of the 
period, with those of the court at then head 
On the atrival of James in England, the chival- 
10us characte as well as stately decorum of the 
days of Ehzabeth were ended, the tilt-yard was 
closed, and the “ bruised aims” of the Euglish 
nobles that had seen service in the fields of Fiance 
and Scotland were “hung up for monuments ” 
This was but the natural consequence of his ma- 
jesty’s constitutional dread of weapons, blows, 
and bloodshedding, his coaise gibes at the steel 
clothing, and constrained movements of a fully ac- 
coutred knight, his constant declamations against 
wal, and his pretensions to the title of a second 
Solomon, by being the most pacific, as well as 
wisest of kings A masque was better suited to his 
taste, and as he was a pedant and theologian, it 
required to be well stored with heathen gods and 
Christian mysteries, however incongruous might 
be the matme And all this while Ben Jonson 
was at court, and Shakspeare upon the stage! 
During the earlier part of the succeeding reign, 
and while as yet a court existed, these masques 
underwent a change co1tespondent to the char- 
acte: of the new sovereign, being divested in a 
great measure of their pedantic character, and 
almost wholly of their grossness At last, how- 
ever, they became dangerous, by being made the 
vehicles of that political discontent which so soon 
afterwaids ripened into civil war Of the other 
active sports, hunting and hawking enjoyed a 
temporary revival m England from the example 
of James I , and tennis, which was the favourite 
amusement of his son Prince Henry, became 
also that of the courtiers To these may be added 
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the athletac play of the wind-ball or follzs, which 
was now, however, 1n its decline, and pall-mall, 
which was only coming into practice Games of 
a more sedentary character were daily becoming 
more fashionable, such as bowls, billiards, cards, 
and dice To these also may be added those 
spectacles by which, 1m the absence of the old 
chivalrous sports, the excitement produced by 
strife and bloodshed could still be gratified, and 
therefore all ranks had now become more eager 
spectators than ever of bull and bear baiting and 
cock-fighting Among the generality of London 
citizens, besides games of chance, which were 
now coming more into vogue from the disuse of 
their former active and rural spo1 ts, there were the 
recieations of the ordimary and club-100m, with 
balls, plays, dances, and musical entei tamments, 
lounging in the parks, which had now become 
places of favourite public resort, excursions to 
those 1ural villages that still were separated from 
London by gardens and green helds, and compe- 
titions in archer y, which was now an amusement 
and nothing moie Besides these, they still oc- 
casionally indulged in the luaury of hunting, for 
which their range was ample enough, as 1t com- 
prised Middlesex, Hertfordshire, the Ciniterns, 
and Kent, secured to them by chatter, over which 
they watched with jealous cae Of those lower 
citizens of London who may be characterized as 
the mob, Stow has mentioned their favourite 
sports as consisting of football, wrestling, cudgel- 
playing, nine-pins, shovel-boaid, cricket, stow- 
ball, quoits, rmgimg of bells, pitching the bar, 
bull and beai baiting, throwing at cocks, and 
lying at ale-houses This last amusement, other- 
wise called “lying for the whetstone,” sometimes 
mentioned by old English chronicles as common 
both to town and country, was a trial of skull, in 
which he who could invent the gieatest 01 most , 
plausible falsehood was rewarded with the prize 
of a whetstone It will be seen, from the above- ' 
mentioned enumeration of Stow, that most of 
these amusements had once been common to all 
classes, and were now in then lowest stage pie- 
vious to a final departure While these were the 
sports of the town, those of the country still 
chiefly consisted of archery, vaulting, leaping, | 
dancing, and morrice-dances, of May-games, | 
may-poles, and whitsun-ales, and the decoration 


of churches with rushes and branches for the | one of the earliest expe1imenteis 
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mated the Puritans in their correction, or even 
entire suppression of such tokens of High Church 
devotedness, when their day of power had ar- 
rived. Bear-baiting was prohibited, and to re- 
move all temptation, the bears were killed by 
Cromwell’s orders The concourses of the bull- 
ring were dispersed, and the cock-pits shut up 

The holidays of the church, if not prohibited, 
were discountenanced, and their observances con- 
demned as Popish or heathenish. No one, how- 
ever, who understands the character of Cromwell, 
will believe that he was an enemy to manly sports 
or innocent recreation, and the following amuse- 
ment, announced 1n the Moderate Intelligencer, 
one of the journals of the day, was of the true old 
Enghsh character --‘Hyde Park, May lst, 1654 

—Thuis (lay there was a hurling of a great ball by 
hfty Cornish gentlemen of one side, and fifty on 
the other, one party played in red caps, and the 
other in white There was present his highness 
the lord-protector, many of his privy council, 
and divers emiment gentlemen, to whose view 
was presented gieat agility of body, and most 
neat and exquisite wiestling, at every meeting of 
one with the other, which was ordered with such 
dexterity, that 1t was to show more the strength, 
vigour, and nimbleness of then bodies than to 
endange: their persons The ball they played 
withal was silver, and designed for that party 
which did win the goal” After this no one will 
wonder that Cromwell had no countenance for 
the following Mav Day observance, held in the 
same place, and upon the same day -“‘ Monday, 
lst May — This day was more observed by people 
going a-maying than for dives years past, and, 
indeed, much sin committed by wicked meetings 
with fiddlers, drunkenness, mbaldry, and the hke, 
great resort came to Hyde Park, many hundreds 
of coaches, and gallants 1m attire, but most shame- 
ful powdered-han men, and pamted and spotted 
women Some men played with a silve ball, 
and some took other recreation But his high- 
ness the loid-protecto: went not thither, nor 
any of the lords of the Commonwealth, but were 
busy about the great affairs of the Common- 
wealth” While upon this topic, we may as well 
advert to the future English sport of coach-driv- 
ing, of which Olive: Cromwell himself seems to 
have been, if not the honoured founder, at least 
The account, 


celebration of those holidays enjomed by the | as given by Ludlow, 1s both amusing and charac- 
tube Upon these games Laud and his coadju- | teristic —“ The Duke of Holstein made him a 


tors took their stand when the oveithrow of the | 


church was menaced by Puritanism, and they 


were declared by the Book of Sports not only | 





present of a set of gray Friesland coach-horses , 
with which taking the air in the park, attended 
only with his secretary Thurloe, and a guard of 


lawful on Sundays, but were even enjoined to , janizaries, he would needs take the place of the 


be practised by the people afte: the church se1- 
vice was over 


coachman, not doubting but the three pair of 


It was no wonder, therefore, 1f | horses he was about to drive would prove as tame 


party spimt aa well as religious conviction ani- | as the three nations which were mdden by him, 
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and therefore not content with their ordinary 
pace, he lashed them very furiously But they, 
unaccustomed to such a rough driver, ran away 
in a rage, and stopped not till they had thrown 
him out of the box, with which fall his pistol 
fired in his pocket, though without any hurt to 
himself by which he mght have been instructed 
how dangerous 1t was to meddle with those things 
wherein he had no experience ” 

But the chief of all the recreations of the period 
still remains to be mentioned The miracle and 
mystery plays had already fulfilled their office, 
by teaching religion and morals to a rude and 
unlettered people, the street pageants and proces- 
sions were now little better than raree shows for 
the amusement of a shouting mob The superior 
elvilization and learning of the age required not 
only a higher course of mstruction, but a more 
1efined form of representation , and the demand 
created the supply —a supply the more certain to 
be produced, as the craving was founded upon 
that love of imitation which 18 so strong a prin- 
ciple of our nature Hence arose the English 
drama, of which we shall afterwards speak, and 
the English stage, to which for the present we 
confine our attention 

As soon as the writing of the regula: drama 
had commenced, 1t was found that the tawd1y and 
unwieldy apparatus, formerly in use for scenic 
representation, was no longe: needed Divine or 
allegorical personages had given place to the 
agents and incidents of real hfe, and the chef m 
terest of the play was to depend, not upon dumb 
show and gaudy pantomime, but the truthfulness 
of nature and the power of poetry This com- 
plete reaction upon the spirit of the diama acted 
In an Inverse ratio upon 1ts form and impersona- 
tion the play of Shakspeare might be written, 
and it was enough, but the old stage had been 
swept away, while a new one had not as yet been 
created Hence the fist play-houses erected 
undei this new state of things were nothing 
more than large wooden booths, the actors were 
often a part of a 11ich nobleman’s memial estab- 
lishment, or 1f not, were hard handed mechanics, 
o1 needy wanderers, who played in then every- 
day attire, while the auditory was generally such 
as afterwards settled into the lees of a Bartho- 
lomew Fai This squalid state of things, how- 
ever, could not long continue, and by the com- 


mencement of the present period, when dramatic | 


writing was of a higher character, and more duly 
appreciated by the better classes, greate: 1egu- 
Janty had been introduced, and a better promise 
afforded At the close of the reign of Elizabeth, 
and during that of her successor, the Globe, For- 
tune, and Paris Garden theatres were furnished 
with their regular array of actors, and crowded 
with persons of every rank, who repaired to wit- 
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ness the great master-productions of Shakspeare, 
Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher, and the other 
renowned dramatists of the age Of these the 
Globe, a building of such impenshable remem- 
brance, because so closely connected with Shak- 
speare’s life and writings, was erected about 
1593, and, in consequence of the growing im- 
portance of the drama, 1t surpassed in size every 
theatre that had as yet existed in London = It 
shared the usual fate of other theaties, being 
burned down in 1613, but it was rebuilt the 
followmg yeai with greater magnificence than 
ever Encowaged, probably, by the success of 
the speculation, the erection of the Fortune 
Theatre followed that of the other, about 1599, 
and was an improvement upon the plan of the 
Globe, having a stage forty three feet in width 
and thirty nine and a half mn depth, with better 
accommodation for the audience How well it 
was frequented, and how profitable 1t speedily 
became, 13 sufficiently indicated by the fact, that 
Alleyn the actoi, its chief propnetor, was the 
founder of Dulwich College 

Even at the best, however, these theatres were 
but sony places according to modern estima- 
tion The whole was pit—boxes and even gal- 
lery were the inventions of a later day The stage 
was strewn with rushes, which sufficed for a 
carpet if a scene was upon if, 1t remained for 
the whole piece, while the imagination was to 
transform 1t according to the changes of the play 
“Now,” says Su Philip Sydney, “you shall see 
three ladies walk to gathei flowers, and then we 
must believe the stage to be a garden By-and- 
by we hea news of a shipwreck in the same 
place, then we arc to blame if we accept 1t not 
for arock Upon the back of that comes out a 
hideous monste: with fire and smoke, then the 
miserable beholdeis are bound to take it for a 
cave While in the meantime two aimies fly in, 
represented with four swords and two bucklers, 
and then what hard heart will not receive 1t for 
a pitched field"’ Sometimes, even this help to 
the fancy was not afforded, and 1n the case of 
such nakedness, a placaid was hung up on the 
front of the stage, having on it the name of the 
uty or country m which the events of the play 
weie to be supposed to take place — 


‘ The king 18 set from London, and the scene 
Is now transported, gontles, to Southampton, 
There 1s the playhouse now, there must you st 
And thence to France shall we convey you safe 
% * * * * * 
But till the king come forth, and not till then, 
Unto Southampton we do shift our scene ” 


The very greatness of an event, also, was & 
sufficient apology, not only for defective scenery, 
but the absence of all scenery whatever — 
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“Can this cock pit hold 
The vasty fields of France? or may we cram 
Within this wooden 0, the very casques 
That did affright the air at Agincourt?” 
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This circumstance may perhaps account for the 
mixture of comedy and farce that was generally in- 
troduced into the gravest tragedies of the period 


Over-head, the stage was hghted with a cresset | For one auditor who could appreciate the solilo- 
As for house-doors or gates upon the stage, by | ques of Hamlet, there were at least twenty who 


which actors might make 
their entrances and exits, the 
absence of these was supplied 
by stripes of a curtain, ove! 
each of which was the name 
of the personage whose habi- 
tation 1t was meant to repre- 
sent At first, plays were 
acted only on Sundays, and in 
this case, 1t was not wonder- 
ful that the Puritans were so 
hostile to the theatre, but as 
plays continued to multiply, 
and profits to increase, the 
number of acting days was 
soon eatended from one to 
four or five days a-week On 
Wednesdays, however, the 
theatres were closed, that 
they might not interfere with 
the rival recieation of bull- 
baiting, which usually took place on that day The 
performance of each day was usually announced 
by a placard set up on the public places, and if a 
new production was to be brought forward, the 
price of admission, usually a very small one, was 
on that occasion doubled o1 even trebled The 
hour of commencing the performance was one 


en, 





THE ForTuNE THEATRE, Golden Lane, Barbican —Walkingon’s Londiniana 


o’clock—one hour later than that at which the 
aristocracy were wont to dine, a flag was usually 
hoisted at the top of the building until the play 
was over, and as only a single piece was acted, the 
time occupied was seldom more than two hours 
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THE Giosr THEATRF, Bankside, Southwark —Wilkinson’s Londiniana 


could relish the jokes of the grave-digger, and 
would on no account have them omitted 
Such was a theatre when empty—but what 
imagination can re-people the void with the 
thiongs that filled it? The illustiious who sat 
there were famed 1n the history of England, and 
the poetry to which they listened 15 engraved 
upon the living rock of al] time 
Behind the stage, 01 1n 1ts obscure 
recesses, that author may have 
looked and listened foi the ap- 
plause of the passing hour, who 
was unconscious that successive 
ages would te-echo it But the 
rah very thought 1s overwhelming, 
fi and we turn from it, to the usual 
Ane. characters of which an audience 
<5 of the day was composed Here, 
we find, that those in the pit, 
usually composed of the middling 
and lower classes, and termed the 
“groundlings,” were wont to spend 
the time before the performance 
commenced in playing at cards, 
drmking ale, smoking tobacco, 
and criticizing past or present 
plays, while ale and wine were 
hawked about as at an ordinary fair But there 
the people of higher rank could not condescend 
to sit, and therefore they were accommodated 
upon the stage, where stools were supplied to 
them for a few pence by persons who hired them- 
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selves for the purpose, while pipes and tobacco 
were furmshed to them by their pages, who 
stood behind And then the play began with 
the prolague, which contained the argument of 
the piece, and was spoken by an actor dressed 
mn a long black velvet clouk, who usually came 
upon the stage in a flourish of trumpets, and 
afterwards the actois entered, who at first were 
dressed in perukes and masks, until “ periwig- 
pated fellows” and concealed faces were found to 
be inconsistent with the true representation of 
nature And then, too, commenced the criticism, 
as loud and harsh in those primitive days as the 
off-off-ing or cat-calling with which an unpopular 
actor 1s driven from the stage, or a luckless play 
damned, in the nineteenth century In such con- 
demnations, too, 1t usually happened that the 
“song began from Jove,” that 1s, from the higher 
classes seated upon their pre-eminent stools on 
the stage, for 1ank in England still went for 
something, more especially as 1t was the charac- 
teristic of a better education Sometimes, how- 
ever, a critic was 80 unreasonable and so noisy, 
that the pit would rise in defence of the play, in 
which case, the fashionable judge snapped his 
fingers 1n contempt of the groundhngs, and ned 
away 1n magnificent disdain Of such a critic— 
whom perhaps he knew but too well—Ben Jon- 
son has given the following sketch, im his induc- 
tion to“ Cynthia's Revels ”—“ Now, sir, suppose I 
am one of your genteel auditors, that am come 
in, having paid my money at the door, with much 
ado, and here I take my place and sit down I 
have my three sorts of tobacco in my pocket, my 
hight by me, and thus I begin — By this hght, I 
wonder that any man is 40 mad to come to see 
these rascally tits play here! They do act like 
sO Many wiens o1 pismues—not the fifth part 
of a good face amongst them al] And then their 
music 1s abominable—able to stretch a man’s ears 
worse than ten pillories, and then ditties, most 
lamentable things, hke the pitiful fellows that 
make them—poets By this vapour, an ’twere 
not for tobacco, I think, the very stench of ’em 
would poison me I should not dare to come in 
at their gates A man were better visit fifteen 
jails, or a dozen or two of hospitals, than once 
adventure to come near them ” 

In the education of this peiiod, we find that 
the impulse which 1t had received from the re- 
vival of learnmg in Europe, still went on with 
steady progress, unchecked by the great political 
changes to which every other source of public 
benefit was exposed Latin and Greek, indeed, 
still tormed the groundwoik, and were incul- 
cated by “learned and lashing masters,” who had 
hitle toleration for laziness or inaptitude, but to 
these were added the study of modern tongues, 
especially that of Italy, and the result was to be 
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seen in the powerful influence which it was daily 
exercising upon our national literature. But be- 
sides the study of languages, that of philosophy, 
so lately cherished by the works of Plato, waa 
even already acquiring that sound practical cha 

racter which Bacon’s Novum Organum was s0 
well fitted to spire In this way, the progress 
that had been made during the long reign ot 
Elizabeth, was matured and perfected under that 
of her successor It needed only the polish im- 
parted by the fine arts, to give lustre and refine- 
ment to the education of the day, and this was 
fully secured by the munrficence of Charles I nm 
collecting the richest paintings and works of art, 
and inviting the best foreign artists to England 

In this way, at the breaking out of the Civil war, 
the senate, the bai, the pulpit, and the press ex- 
hibited an array of intellect and accomplishments 
scarcely equalled, but certainly never surpassed 
in any later period of our history Independ- 
ently of these studies, so much of the chivalrous: 
character still remained, that military exercises 
were judged essential to the education of the 
young nobility and gentry, and therefore, not the 
least valued among the preceptors of the pend, 
were those who taught fencing, riding the great 
horse, and shooting with the musket, the cannon, 
and sometimes even with the cross-bow or loug- 
bow, to which the national remembiances of an- 
cient victories still affectionately adhered On 
this account, when the English aristocracy were 
unexpectedly summoned into the field, whether 
by Charles I or the Long Parliament, they at 
once exhibited the characte: and traiming of good 
skilful soldiers Even at the public schools, also, 
the intervals of study were seasons of dill, m 
which the classes were brigaded ito companies, 
and trained in military evolutions, fo. which pur- 
pose arms were abundantly provided, and sol- 
diets of reputation appointed to superintend these 
lessons of the play-ground When the whole 
round of education was finished, travel succeeded, 
and the ingenuous youths of England were to be 
found in great abundance in Fiance and Italy 

It was not every town, however, that they might 
visit, for here government inteifered, and pro- 
scribed those places where Popery was strongest, 
and Jesuitism most abundant, and often, espe- 
cially uf the rank of the young tou1st was of 
some consequence, his course, and the persons 
with whom he associated were carefully watched, 
and an account of them tiansmitted to head-quar- 
tersin London Nor will this jealousy of govern- 
ment appear unreasonable, when we remember 
the plots so often devised on the Continent for the 
eversion of the British church and constitution 

Such, in its best form, was now the state of edu- 
cation in England That howeve: for the females, 
since the death of Elizabeth, had in a great mea- 
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sure shrank within its former narrow hmits, and | pily unsuccessful, to retam the spirit of the old 


for this, more than one cause might be assigned 


moralities embodied in the new dramatic form. 


A female court no longer predominated, and | One of these pieces, quoted by Collier, entitled 


while stern events of politacs and war were at 
hand, ladies, however worshipped, were not as yet 
admitted to those consultataons in which the fate 
of kingdoms was at stake Yuelding to the ne- 
cessity, they forsook the high position they had 
formerly occupied, and were content to be unno- 
ticed, at a season when man and nerve, the strong 
heart and sagacious brain, were of chief and al- 
most only account A long interval had to elapse 
before they recovered from the effects of this 
humbling inferiority 

The Instory of Enghsh literature during this 
period, and the progress of arts and sciences, 
would lead us too far into detail This, however, 
becomes the less necessary, from the high pre- 
eminence the English drama had now attained, 
by which every other department of intellect and 
taste was overshadowed The first struggle of 
the stage to emancipate itself from allegory into 
1eal life, produced, as has been supposed, the re- 
gular comedy of “Ralph Roister Doister,” writ- 
ten by Nicholas Udal, in the earlier part of the 
sixteenth century Even this early effort, rude 
though 1t was, gave high promise of the future 
drama of England Almost contemporary with 
it, though of inferior excellence, was “Gamme1 
Gurton’s Needle,” a comedy, the author of which 
is unknown It will thus be seen, that the dra- 
matic spirit of England, like that of Athens in 
the days of Thespis, commenced m the comic 
rather than the tragic vein The latter, however, 
soon followed m the shape of historic plays, 
several of the scenes of which Shakspeare 1s sup- 
posed to have thought not unworthy of improv- 
ing, and incorporating into his own imperishable 
dramas Soon afterwards, regular tragedy suc- 
ceeded 1n the “Ferrex and Poriex,” or, as 1t was 
sometimes entitled, the “Tragedy of Go1boduc,” 
the jomt production of Thomas Sackville, aftet- 
wards Ear! of Dorset, and Thomas Norton, a Pu- 
ritan divine In this play, which 1s more stately 
than natural, the two authors endeavoured to 
blend the character of the old classical drama 
with the newly-awakened perceptions of what 
was needful for modern representation, and there- 
fore, while 1t was prefaced by a :epresentation of 
the story in dumb show, every act was closed by 
an ode hke the Greek chorus As yet, also, im 
these preliminary attempts, the question was at 
issue, whether dramatic writing should be em- 
bodied in rhyme or 1n blank verse, so that while 
the first three plays were written in the former, 
the last wasin both The earhest attempts im the 
English drama, however, had not solely a retro- 
spectave view to the example of the Greek stage, 
for sometimes an attempt was made, though hap- 


“All for Money,” has for three of ita characters, 
Judas, Dives, and Damnation, which last drives 
the other two “making a pitiful noise” anto the 
bottomless pit 

In such preludings, and amidst such trial and 
experiment, the dramatic muse of England was 
employed for about thirty years, when the gray 
dawn was succeeded by a bright morning, to be 
immediately followed by the bursting forth of the 
sun itself In 1584 George Peele firat appeared 
as a dramatic writer, and in rapid succession, 
he was followed by his contemporaries, Robert 
Greene, John Lyly, Thomas Kyd, Thomas Lodge, 
and Christopher Marlow Accomplished classi- 
cal scholars, they naturally preferred to write in 
blank verse, then a new attempt in English 
poetry, and in this they persevered, until each 
successive Improvement was perfected m “ Mar- 
low's mighty line” Of all those who held the 
honoured ofhce of being the precursors of Shak- 
speare, Christopher, or as he 18 usually termed, 
Kit Marlow, was undoubtedly the greatest He 
18 supposed to have been born about the year 
1562, but of what parentage 1s unknown After 
graduating at Cambridge, he became a dramatic 
writer, and in 1586, 1f not earlier, he produced 
the tragedy of “Tamburlaine the Great” As 
might be expected from a genius so young, and 
withal so fervid and ovei flowing, “Tamburlaine” 
abounds with bombast, but in his subsequent 
productions of ‘‘ Faustus,” the “Rich Jew of Mal- 
ta,” and “Edward II,” the irregularity abated, 
while the fire burned more vehemently than eve1 
The temptations of Faustus while his good and 
bad angel stand on either side, the one to urge, 
and the othe: to restrain him in the study of ma- 
gic and its forbidden arts—the eagerness with 
which he plunges into sensuality when the un- 
lawful bargain 1s made, and the agomizing re- 
morse he experiences when the forfeit 1s to be 
pad—have seldom been excelled in the most 
powerful of dramatic delineations, while in Ed- 
ward II , the misery of a king im the act of abdicat- 
ing his royal office, approaches, in many instances, 
the similar sketch of Shakspeare in the tragedy 
of “Richard II” Marlow’s chef delight was m 
the terrible, of which he showed himself a mas- 
ter, but withal, there was a licentiousness of 
spirit in his writings, and especially in his trans- 
lations from Ovid, that subjected them to the 
censures of ecclesiastical authority As was his 
poetry so was his hfe, wild, fervid, and erratic, 
until it was abruptly biought to a melancholy 
termination by a disgraceful brawl at the early 
age of thirty-one, when 1t might have been said 
of him in the words of his own “Faustus*— 
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“Cut is the branch that might have grown full straight, 
And burned is Apollo's laurel bough | 
That sometime grew within this learned man ” 


Much as had now been done, the drama of Eng- 
Jand was still incomplete—nay, as yet, even the 
foundation was scarcely laid A mighty super- 
structure was to be raised, but the mastei-builder 
had not yet appeared Thuis 1s evident from the 
fact, that the dramatic productions of those writers 
we have already named have passed away from 
popular remembrance, and are now scarcely to be 
found except in the dark crypts of antiquarian- 
ism But William Shakspeare was already born, | 
and he entered the field before they had depart- 
ed The date of his birth was April, 1564, the 
place, Stratford-on-Avon, in Warwickshire What 
education he received, and what was the history 
of his youth, are enveloped mm mystery, and have 
given rise to much 
litérary contention 
—as if a man 80 
superior should be 
destined to exemp- 
tion from that u 
reverent scrutiny 
which famulazizes 
us to the history of 
less = distinguished 
mortals And yet, 
from his knowledge 
of rural life, 1t 18 
evident that his boy- 
hood and = youth 
were not spent mn 
seclusion—that his 
gaze must have been 
everywhere, and his 
course open as day 
At the early age of 
eighteen he com- 
menced life in ear- 
nest by becoming a 
husband , and, only 
two or thee years 
after, he repaired to 
London, but whether instigated by literary amhi- 
tion seeking its fittest arena, or by some wild es- 
capade that required concealment.or protection, 1s 
also matter of controversy Huis, however, was no 
idle hfe mn London, for in 1589, or about four 
yeais after his arrival, and at the age of twenty- 
five, he was one of the proprietois of the Black- 
friars’ Theatre, and in 1598 had already produced 
his best plays, and acquired the character of being 
by far the best of English dramatic wniters, 
whether in tragedy or comedy While his fame 
thus rose so rapidly, his fortune almost kept pace 
with 1t, so that he had property in several theatres, 
and was soon in such comfortable circumstances 
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WiiliAM SHAKSITARF 
From the monumental bust at Stratford upon Avon 
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as to be able to combine the hfe of a gentleman 
and courtier with that of a player and poet But 
while he enjoyed the patronage of Elizabeth, and 
the acquaintance of the highest characters of her 
court, his chief dehght appears to have been to 
mingle with the learned and intellectual of the 
day, and here lus “foyning o’ nights” at the 
Mermaid will occur to the memory of our readers, 
as described so affectionately afterwards by Beau- 
mont, in his epistle to Ben Jonson — 


‘‘ What things have we seen 
Done at the Mermaid! heard words that have been 
So nimble, and so full of subtile flame, 
As if that every one from whence they came 
Had meant to put his whole wit in a jest, 
And had resolv d to live a fool the rest 
Of his dull life! 


This meeting or club, of which Shakspeare was a 
member, and which 
contained more wit, 
learning, and talent 
than perhaps were 
ever assembled 1n 
one tavern 100m, 
was founded by Sir 
Walter Raleigh, 
and, besides Shak- 
speare and hineelf, 
mcluded Ben Jon- 
son, Beaumont, Flet- 
cher, Cotton, Car- 
ew, Selden, Donne, 
Martin, and many 
others, whose names 
were the trumpet 
signals of an age 
awakening from the 
slumbers of the past, 
and pleparing anew 
cia for the world 

This splendid asso- 
ciation derived its 
name from its place 
of meeting — the 
Mermaid, a tavern 
in Friday Street, leading fiom Cheapside towards 
the river But who can well imagine these glo- 
rious encounters to which Beaumont so affection- 
ately reverts, and which the quamt old Fuller, 
who was only in his eighth year when Shakspeare 
died, endeavours, from his knowledge of the pai- 
ties, to describe, as 1f he had been an onlooke: and 
lhistene:? “Many weie the wit-combats betwixt 
him [Shakspeare] and Ben Jonson, which two I 
beheld hke a Spanish great galleon and an Eng- 
hsh man-of-war Master Jonson, lke the former, 
was built far higher 1n learning, solid but slow in 
his performances Shakspeare, with the English 
man-of-war, lesser in bulk but lighter in sailing, 
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could turn with all tides, tack about, and take ad- 
vantage Of all winds, by the quickness of his wit and 
invention” But the harmlessness of his wit, not- 


would be mere snpererogation to attempt any- 
thing further As the poet not of any class, 
country, or pemod, but of human nature and 
: of all time, Shakspeare may be 
ee Fe 1 <n ania 2 safely left to mankind at large, 

peat “+ eemeS of whom he 1s the common 
property, and to the latest pos- 
terity, by whom he will still 
continue to be appreciated 
Who can imagine the country 
or the generation when he will 
cease to be invoked in his own 
words — 





Ving te = | ‘‘Thou art mighty yet, 
| Wi a Thy spirit walke abroad?” 

Suit aWe turn from him to his dis- 
tinguished contemporary and 
companion, Ben Jonson, to 
whom already we have occasion- 
ally referred He was born in 
1574, o1 ten years later than 
= ee Shakspeare In his bovhood, 
Tue House i wHIcH SHAKSPEARE was BORN —From a drawing by J W Archer he was brought up at West- 
minster school, where he had the 
withstanding its wondrous power, the affectionate | learned Camden, one of 1ts junior tutors, for his 
kindhiness of his nature, and unostentatious sim- | preceptor, and afterwards was admitted as stu- 
“ plieaity with which he bore the honours that were | dent mto St John’s College, Cambridge Here, 
heaped upon him, secured him the love of his con- 
temporaries, and while they recognized and ac- 
knowledged his superiority, the title by which he 
was best known among them was “the gentle 
Shakspeare” After having written thirty-seven 
plays, a collection of sonnets, and the poems of 
“Venus and Adonis,” and “Tarquin and Lucrece” 
~—after having distanced competition, whether an- 
cient or modern, in every department he attemp- 
ted, and enjoyed, what 1s still more rare and won- 
derful, an unqualified foretaste of the renown that 
awaited him from posterity—he hied him home- 
ward while it was still day, as if all he had 
achieved and enjoyed was of little account, and 
that the main business of hfe was still to come 
At the age of forty-eight, while the maturity of 
manhood 1s still unbent, and the promises of am- 
bition are more alluring than ever, he retired to 
an estate which he had purchased in the neigh- 
bourhood of his native town Here, however, he 
lived only four years, and died n 1616 His fate, 
hike that of so many of the highest of mankind, 
was to leave no family succession, his only son 
having died early, while his marned daughters 
were childless Is this seemingly harsh doom 1n- 
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flicted upon the greatest and the best, that the Rader 
veneration of future ages may not be disturbed sauceecda tia iwi Siekate upon Avon=Dawaend 
by the presence of an unworthy posterity ? engraved by J L Willams 


After the countless eulogiums that have been 
written in every language and style, and im | however, his stay was bnef, for his step-father, a 
every form of dissertation, upon the works of |", Shakspeare 1s buried in the chancel of the church of Strat- 
this greatest and most attractive of all poets, 1t | ford-upon Avon, within the altar rails A marble slab bearing 
Vor Il 187—8 
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bricklayer, required hus assistance at home, and, 
accordingly, the young student, as Fuller tells us, 
“helped in the building of the new structure of 
Lancoln’s Inn, when, having a trowel 1n his hand, 
he had a book 1n his pocket” Soon tired of this 
uncongenial occupation,and@ before he had reached 
his twentieth year, he joined, as a volunteer, the 
English army in Flanders, and there, according 
to the conversation set down for him with Drum- 
mond of Hawthornden, he slew an enemy in the 
face of both camps, and carried from him the 
spolia oprma His military service in Flanders 
does not seem to have lasted beyond a single cam- 
paign On his return to London, at the age of 
twenty, he married, and although he resumed his 
original occupation of a bricklayer, 1t was only 
for the purpose of com- 
pleting his literary 
education, and com- 
mencing the life of a 
dramatic author, to 
which, 1t 18 probable, 
the success already ac- 
quired by Shakspeare 
may have powerfully 
incited him Besides 
this, the opening glo- 
ries of the English 
stage, and the distin- 
tion which it already 
promised, had turned 
the poetical spint of 
the counti y exclusively 
inthatduection While 
his time was thus occu- 
yaed between the book 
and the trowel, an in- 
terruption, not by any 
means stiange for the 
period, occurred He 
quarrelled with an ad- 
versary, who challeng- 
ed him to the field, and, in the duel that fol- 
lowed, he slew his man, whose tuck was ten 
mches longer than his own For this deed of 
homicide he was imprisoned, and would have 
been brought to the gallows but for a favour- 
able verdict of his judges On being set free 
he resumed his literary labours, accompanied 
with his daily mechanical toil, and 1t would ap- 
pear that, even already, he had acquired the 
malicious title of “the lime-and-mortar poet” 
His appearance, also, was as unpiomuising as 
could well be, for, according to the testimony of 
his enemies, he had a face “like a russet apple 
when it 18 bruised,” or “punched full of eye-let 





an inscription by himself covers the spot, and near it, on the 
north wall, 1s the monument to his memory containing the 
well known Stratford bust 
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holes, hike the cover of a warming pan,” “one eye 
lower than tother, and bigger,” and, even accord- 
ing to his own declaration, “‘a mountain belly and 
rocky face” But with all these personal disad- 
vantages, he was already one of the ripest scho- 
lars in England, and resolute to become one of its 
choicest dramatic poets He 1s supposed to have 
commenced writing for the stage so early as his 
nineteenth year, but nothing can be certainly as- 
certained of his novitiate as an author until three 
years later, when his comedy of “Every Man mn 
his Humour’ was brought out at the Rose Theatre 

Such was its success that his reputation, as a 
dramatic writer of the first rank, was established 

And no wonder, for, although the earliest, it 18 
also the best of his productions Then followed 
two tragedies and ten 
comedies, among the 
last of which the three 
best were thus com- 
memorated 

‘ The Fox, the Alchemist, and 

Silent Woman, 


Done by Ben Jonson, and 
outdone by no man 


But the chief occupa- 
tion in which he was 
employed from 1606 to 
1633, was as a whiter 
of masques for the di- 
version of the sove- 
leign and courtiers, 
and this hterary de- 
partment, hitherto so 
barren and puerile, he 
raised by his genius, 1n- 
ventiveness, and taste, 
to a high state of clas- 
sical excellence The 
death of James I was 
to him the loss of a 
liberal patron, his 
court and city pensions ceased, and he was once 
more driven to dependence on the stage by the 
pressure of his necessities, but his later efforts, 
under such circumstances, were not equal to those 
he had produced before he became a court writer, 
and its poet-laureate His last piece was even 
hissed from the stage as a mere effort of dotage, 
upon which he indignantly adopted, and elo- 
quently expressed his final resolution — 
‘‘ Leave things 80 prostitute, 

And take the Alcaic lute, 

Or thine own Horace, or Anacreon’s lyre, 

Warm thee by Pindar’s fire , 

And though thy nerves be shrunk and blood be cold, 

Ere years have made thee old, 

Strke that disdainful heat 

Throughout, to their defeat, 


As curious fools, and envious of thy strain 
May, blushing, swear no palsy's in thy bram ” 
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It 18 gratifying to add that the poet’s arcum- 
stances were afterwards improved He resumed 
the wnting of court masques, in which his classical 
and literary tastes were fully gratified, his pen- 
sion as poet-laureate was increased by CharlesI , 
and to this was added the tierce of wine, that has 
made so many peevish fault-fnders merry, and 
which was continued to the laureates until within 
these few years He died in 1637, and was buned 
in Westminster Abbey, and upon the stone over 
his grave was inscribed the short epitaph, “O 
rare Ben Jonson '” 

As « poet, Jonson was so different from Shak- 
speare as to be almost a complete contrast In- 
stead of taking human nature 1n its great essen- 
tials, he confined himself to the characters that 
passed before his eye, and, not content with seek- 
ing for the emotions he wished to describe within 
the recesses of his own heait, he had recourse to 
his books, and relied upon those stores of erudi- 
tion that were so fully at his command In this 
way, his tragedies were stately classical declama- 
tions, while his comedies were merely the tran- 
scripts of London hfe and character as they ex- 
isted in his own day How low an aim, and how 
limited a range, compaied with that of the un- 
versa] Shakspeare! But still, within that sphere 
he 1s unrivalled, and while adopting the Roman 
classical model, he has even outstripped his teach- 
ers, Plautus, Terence, and Seneca His produc- 
tions, however, although they secured the reward 
they aimed at, secured nothing more, they were 
famed during their day, but were forgot when 
the generation they chronicled, and the manners 
they descnbed, had piven place to new men and 
new modes of life It has not been, and never 
can be thus, with such productions as “ Romeo 
and Juliet,” “Hamlet,” “King Lear,” “Macbeth,” 
and “Othello ” 

While by some, Jonson, as a dramatic writer, 
has been ranked next to Shakspeare, this claim 
has been contested by others in favour of Beau- 
mont and Fletcher Between these two there was 
such a Siamese twinship of intellect, that 1t be- 
comes impossible to separate them, while the re- 
semblance between them was so complete that 1t 
18 equally impossible to discriminate the one from 
the other No critic, however acute in the detec- 
tion of ternal evidence, can lay his finger upon 
any one act or scene of the fifty dramas they pro- 
duced, and decidedly pronounce which of the two 
must have been its author Even at the com- 
mencement of the English stage, the practice of 
joint-stock play-writing was frequently adopted, 
and 1t continued so late as the days of Dryden, 
but such a close union or interfusion between two 
such superior minds, and so long continued, has 
neither parallel nor resemblance 1n the whole his- 
tory of human authorship As men, however, 
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although not as poets, we can speak of them as 
two veritable persons Francis Beaumont, whose 
name always stands first, although he was the 
younger of the pair, was descended of an ancient 
family, and born at Grace Dieu, in Leicestershire, 
in 1586 At the early age of ten years, he was 
entered as gentleman-commoner in Pembroke 
College, Oxford, and afterwards he became a stu- 
dent in the Temple Poetry rather than law, 
however, must have occupied his chief attention, 
while his love of poetical society led him to the 
Mermaid tavern, into the society of which he 
was admitted to the high privilege of membership 
Here he met with Shakspeare and Ben Jonson, 
and, above all, with his Pylades, Fletcher, and 
such was the cong@mality of wit with which both 
overflowed, that, according to Shirley, “on every 
occasion they talked a comedy” Their first play 
was written 1n 1607, when Beaumont had reached 
his twenty-first year, and Fletcher was ten years 
older, and from this peziod their connection was 
so close, that we are told they hved not only in 
the same street but the same house, and had most 
things between them in common, not even ex- 
cepting their clothes and cloak How dilhgently 
they must have labomed 15 sufficiently attested 
by the fact, that, numerous as their joint produc- 
tions were, Beaumont died 1 the spring of 1615, 
only eight years after their first play was pro- 
duced John Fletcher was born in 1578 He 
was the son of a bishop, and born of a poetical 
family, his uncle, Dr Giles Fletcher, and his cou- 
sins, Phineas and Giles, being well known, espe- 
cially the two latter, whom Southey characterizes 
as “the best poets of the school of Spenser” The 
authorship of John Fletcher commenced so early 
as his seventeenth year, by a translation of Ovid's 
story of “Salmacis and Hermaphroditus,” which 
was published in 1602 Has death occurred in 
1625, nine years after that of Beaumont, and dur- 
ing this interval he appeais to have wiitten ele- 
ven plays that are included in the joint collection 
Such are a few notices of thei individual history 
As poets they were more fervid and imaginative, 
and as delineators of character more natural than 
Jonson, although they wanted his regularity and 
correctness Indeed, with all their inspiration, 
which flashes upon the reader through almost 
every scene, there 1s the evidence of a haste and 
looseness which, in most cases, prevented them 
from producing a complete and fiuished play 
Still, un richness, variety, and creative power, 
their productions are the most worthy to be placed 
next to those of Shakspeare, while the lyrical 
pieces in which they abound are superior to the 
same efforts even of Shakspeare himself But 
what shall we say of the gross obscenity with 
which all then plays are defiled? It gives us a 
strange idea of the language and manners of our 
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ancestors that such delineations should not only 
have been tolerated upon the stage, but have be- 
come so popular as, even till the close of the cen- 
tury, to have been more Inghly valued thaa the 
deep philosophy of “Hamlet,” or the pure, de- 
voted love of “Romeo and Juliet” And it seems 
more marvellous still, that stern moralists and 
pious divines should have so highly lauded them 
as the perfection of all that was morally excellent 
—as being, in the words of Bishop Earle, produc- 
tions too “pure,” and “chaste,” and “sainted,” to 
be called plays! It 1s enough to add,that not one 
of them could be read aloud m the present day, 
and that the modein process of “ castigating ” 
would absolutely tear 1t to pieces With all 
that love of literary resuscitation which prevails 
among us, we suspect that no one would be so 
enthusiastic as to republish an entire edition of 
the works of Beaumont and Fletcher 

r Contemporaneous with these illustrious four, 
who reigned supreme in the realms of dramatic 
poetry, were a whole host of inferior writers, each 
of whom was fitted to obtain no mean distinction 
had he but appeared alone, or heen born in an 
earlier or later period The best of these, how- 
ever, we can only briefly particularize And first 
in excellence was Philip Massinger, well known 
even at this late period by his “New Way to Pay 
Old Debts,” and “The City Madam,” which still 
keep possession of the stage, and are justly ad- 
mired for their excellence of construction, and 
forceful delineation of character Of the thirty- 
eight plays he wiote, only eighteen have been 
preserved, and from these, he appears to have 
possessed more imitative than ci eative power, and 
to have excelled in profound thought and correct 
vigorous description rather than high poetical 
umagination Another diamatic poet was George 
Chapman, who began to write for the stage in 
1595, produced twenty-three plays, of which s1x- 
teen have survived, and who has been chaiacter- 
ized as the most descriptive and didactic of all 
the contemporaries or successors of Shakspeare 
Besides these plays, of which the best known are 
“Eastward Hoe,” and “Bussy d’Ambois,” he 
translated the Jiad and Odyssey into English 
verse, and in these fully evinced that his forte 
was as strong in epic as yn dramatic poetry 
Next in order may be mentioned John Webster, 
taulor, and parish clerk of St Andrews, Holborn, 
who, in spite of his humble position and me- 
chanical calling, won for himself a high place 
among the dramatic poets of England He was 
known to posterity chiefly as the author of the 
“White Devil” and the “Duchess of Malfy,” in 
which the deepest notes of horror and anguish are 
touched with a vigorous and discriminating hand 
Only four dramatic pieces were his sole produc- 
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and with care and study the other four which 
sometimes bear his name, were jomt productions 
which he wrote in partnership with Dekker and 
Morley Such, indeed, as we have already ob- 
served, was a common fashion in the play-writing 
of the day to sketch the plot, to fill up the char- 
acters, aud give the whole a regular continuity, 
were often the result of a combination of labour, 
and hence the wregularity or absence of an indi- 
vidual character throughout, by which a single 
play of the olden time 1s so often distinguished 
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Such a play-write: o1 play-wright was Thomas 
Middleton, who was the author of some score 
and a half of tragedies and comedies, in several 
of which he was assisted by Ben Jonson, Dekker, 
Fletcher, Rowley, and Massinger, and Dekker 
himself, who stands sponsor to the same amount, 
in which the aid he so liberally imparted to 
others was fairly reciprocated Middleton’s best- 
known production 1s a tragi-comedy, called “The 
Witch,” in which he has shown such power in 
delineations of the supernatural, that Shakspeare 
has been by many supposed to have drawn from 
them the ideas which he so magnificently em- 
bodied m the witch-scenes of “ Macheth” But 
of all the dramatic artificers of the day, what 
shall we think of the labours of Thomas Hey- 
wood, scholar, translato1, poet, actor, historian, 
and theologian, who, besides several folios and 
quartos in prose of which he was sole author, one 


of these bemg his Mrerarchy of the Blessed An- 


1 This monument 1s mm the churchyard of St Giles-in-the- 
London, placed againat the south wall of the ohureb. 


Fields, 
tion, for unlike is brethren, he wrote slowly | It was erected by Ingo Jones at his own expense 
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gels, which 18 stall to be found on many a street 
book-stall, had large literary investments in 220 
plays, wherein he tells us, he “had either an en- 
tire hand, or, at the least, a main finger?” We 
hasten to close the hst of dramatic authors, that 
would otherwise be too voluminous, with the 
names of John Ford and James Shirley The 
first of these wrote eleven plays, besides assisting 
un several others, and was chiefly distinguished 
by grave tranquil dignity in his expressions of 
sentiment, with winning tenderness 1n his love- 
scenes Shirley, who began to write for the stage 
in 1629, and who produced forty plays, may be 
considered as the last of the great Shakspearian 
era Never had the dramatic spirit been so 
greatly accumulated, or so fully and eloquently 
expressed, either in ancrent or modern times, as 
in England, and during the firat portion of the 
seventeenth century, and when the Long Parlia- 
ment, m 1642, commanded the theatres to be 
closed, the inspiration that had made the stage 
so alluring was exhausted, so that the mandate 
was of little consequence After an interval, in 
which real strife, and havoc, and suffering were 
to take the place of their poetical representatives, 
the stage was again to be opened, and with a 
more imposing aspect than ever, but no new 
Shakspeare or Jonson was to animate it, or even 
a Marlow or a Massinger 

While Puritanism thus sternly silenced the 
dramatic muse with the declaration, that “public 
sports do not well agree with public calamities, 
noi public stage-plays with the seasons of humi- 
hation, this being an exercise of sad and pious 
solemnity, and the other being spectacles of plea- 
sure too commonly expressing lascivious mirth 
and levity”—and while the license of the stage 
but too often justified this condemnation—we are 
naturally anxious to know whether this religious 
spirit could produce true and good poets, as well 
as wise statesmen and gallant warrio.s Such, 
however, was the case, and unde: the name of 
the Puritan poets, by which title they are some- 
times known in the history of our national litera- 
ture, they occupy an honoured place among the 
distinguished characters of this stirmng period 
Among these may be named Francis Quarles, 
George Wither, Andrew Marvel, and John Mil- 
ton, who had already given earnest to the world 
of the great epic which he was to produce when 
the commencement of the ensuing period had 
freed him from controversy and political turmoil 
With these, also, may be classed, as religious poets 
of the age, although they were not Puritans ac- 
cording to the sectarian meaning of the term— 
Joseph Hall, Bishop of Norwich, Giles and Phi- 
neas Fletcher, John Donne, George Herbert, and 
Richard Crashaw The classical spint, talent, 
and refinement, combed with the poetical en- 
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thusiasm and excellence of these writers, suffi- 
ciently redeem the era of the Commonwealth, and 
the character 1t matured, from the charges of 
narrowness and poverty that have been so unre- 
flectingly heaped upon 1t Whale these poets were 
poetical impersonations of the rehgnous charac- 
ter of the age, there were others also who, 1n con- 
trast to these, may be called the heralds of the 
Restoration, and the new literary character it 
introduced These were Thomas Carew, Sir John 
Suckling, and Colonel Richard Lovelace, noble 
types of the Cavaher party to which they be- 
longed, and who exhibited its chivalrous spirit 
and talent without its selfishness and sensuality 
Independently of these poets of the two great 
antagonistic classes of the period, there were 
several who cultivated their poetic tendencies, 
independent of the political or ecclesiastical di- 
visions by which society was rent asunder, and 
whose excellence insured them a reputation that 
has outlasted their own day These were Wil- 
ham Warner, Michael Drayton, author of the 
Polyolbion, and Samuel Daniel, all of whom were 
chiefly poetical chroniclers or historians, Edward 
Fairfax, the translator of Tasso, Sir Richard Fan- 
shawe, the translator of the Zussad of Camoens, 
Sir John Davies, author of “ Nosce Terpsum” and 
the “ Orchestra,” Sir John Denham, whose chief 
poem of “Cooper's Hill” was published within the 
present period, and Robert Herrick, author of 
the “ Hesperides ” 

The taste of Charles I, and his inclination to 
patronize distinguished artists, might have made 
this age of poetry also illustrious as one of paint- 
ing, but political troubles and the Civil war post- 
poned this event to a later season The com- 
mencement, however, was fully effected by the ar- 
1ival of Vandyke in England, and the enthusiasm 
which his numerous productions created among 
the noble families of the country for rich picture 
galleries and family portraits A native of Ant- 
werp, and already in high reputation on the Con- 
tinent, Anthony Vandyke was invited by Charles 
I to England in 1629, where his splendid por- 
traits of the king and principal courtiers grew 
into such request, that all were eager to employ 
his pencil The Ingh value attached to these 
numerous productions, and the undiminished 
admiration they still excite, make further de- 
suliption unnecessary In the meantime, the for- 
tunate artist reaped such a harvest of success in 
profit as well as fame, that he had little cause 
to regret his expatriation he was knighted and 
pensioned, while the rich returns of his profes- 
sional occupations enabled him to hive in a style 
of magnificence which rivalled that of the high- 
est nobles The greatest wo1k which he proposed 
to accomplish was to paint the walls of the Ban- 
queting House, of which his master, Rubens, 
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had already painted the ceiling, but the proposed | tance, may be named Sir Thomas Browne, au- 
cost of this undertaking (£8000), and the break- | thor of the Religio Medic; Robert Burton, well 
ing out of the war, compelled it to be aban- | known for his Anatomy of Melancholy; and Lord 
doned Vandyke died in England in 1641, and | Herbert of Cherbury In physical science, Har- 
was buried in St Paul’s Cathedral, and although 
he had done so much, heshad only reached the | 
age of forty-two 
While poetry of every kind, and poets of every 
variety of excellence were in such abundance, 
the other departments of intellect were by no 
means unproductive, and the eminent literary 
and acientific characters of this period need 
merely be named, to call up to memory their 
mental achievements and their greatness Fove- 
most of these may be placed Lord Bacon, “the 
greatest, wisest, meanest of mankind,” who, if 
he deserved the last epithet as a politician, fully 
merited the other two as a philosopher and uni- 
versal instructor! Enough of his political career 
has been given in another pait of this work, 
and it 1s grateful to turn from his character as a 
statesman and the flatterer of Buckingham, to 
that by which he will be best 1emembered—his 
being the author of Movum Organum, by which 
the Aristotelian form of 1easonmg was supe) - Wirttane: Hans eam: hae Coinelias Jaan 
seded, and the philosophy of reason, truth, and 
nature restored to 1ts proper pre-emmence The | vey was distinguished during this period by his 
fruits of this mighty revolution have been mani- | discovery of the circulation of the blood, a dis- 
fested in the history of English intellect from that | covery which has revolutionized and benefited 
period onward—and may be traced in the mven- ; the healing art more than any that had yet been 
tions and discoveries by which physical science made Dr William Harvey, for whom this ngh 
distinction was reserved, afte a 
life of study in France, Germanv, 
a and Italy, settled mn London as 
lecturer on anatomy and surgery 
; in the College of Physicians, and 
it was in his course of lecturing, 
that he disclosed his discovery of 
the en culation of the blood, which 
enn. he afterwards gave to the world at 
me Lan “gt a : large in his work entitled EHxerei- 
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tato Anatomica de Motu Cordis 
et Sanguinis He was physician 
to James I and Charles I , and 
after a long hfe in which his 
gentleness, modesty, and piety 
wele as conspicuous as his great 

aoe : talents and compelled the esteem 
= =~ of all parties, he died m 1657, at 
York Hovusr, Lonpow The birthplace of Bacon 2—From a pnnt by Hollar the age of eighty-eight Among 
the political writers whom this 

has so greatly ameliorated the ills and enlarged | stirring age produced, the best was John Milton, 
the powers and comfoits of humanity Com-/ who would have been renowned as the ablest of 
pared with this, what were the heroic deeds of | political controversialists, if he had not secured 
this warring age, or even the political changes | the more enduring character of the best of poets 
they effected? After Bacon, but at a long dis- | Another emiment political writer was John Bar- 
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1 See vol i: p 990, for a portrait of Bacon changes became that of the Archbishops of York, in the reign 
2 The house in which Bacon first saw the hght was originally | of Queen Mary The latter appear to have let it to Sir Nicholas 
the town residence of the Bishops of Norwich, and after some | Bacon, the philosophers father, as keeper of the great seal It 
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clay, author of Argenis In history, this period 
was prolific not only of voluminous chroniclers 
and learned laborious antiquanies, through whom 
our knowledge of English history has been com- 
pleted, but also of regular histonans, at the head 
of whom may be placed Lord Bacon, Thomas May, 
the historian of the Long Parliament, Richard 
Knolles, author of a History of the Turks, which 18 
still a valuable standard authority, and Sir Walter 
Raleigh, who after having acquired distinction as 
a scholar, soldier, courtier, navigator, poet, and 
chemist, sat down in his imprisonment in the 
Tower to write the History of the World, as if to 
console himself for being no longer able to ex- 
plore its still undiscovered regions, or to take a 
part in its exciting movements 

Ag the present was a religious age, and as the 
Civil war partook as much of « religious as a po- 
litical character, it 15 in theology, still more than 
in general science, that the master-spirits of the 
day are to be found Next to the stage, there- 
fore—although the transition 18 a strange one— 
it 18 to the pulpit that we must look for the hngh- 
est manifestations of imtellectual excellence dur- 
ing the first part of the seventeenth century And 
here the name of Jeremy Taylor at once suggests 
itself as the Milton of preachers, of Joseph Hall, 
Bishop of Exeter and Norwich, who was not only 
a poet, but one of the most eloquent of preachers, 
and whose vigorous, sententious mode of illustra- 
tion obtained for him the title of the “ Christian 
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tioned, whose Church History of Britain, from the 
Barth of Jesus Christ until the Year 1648, and his 
History of the Worthies of England, are still 1ead 
with profit and delight 

In passing from England to Scotland during 
the present period, 1ts condition may be mentioned 
in a very few words As yet, the change that was 
finally to be accomplished upon its character by 
union, and ultimately by incorporation with Eng- 
land, had not visibly begun to operate, and there- 
fore the manners and customs of the people were 
still as simple and rude as they had been during 
the preceding stage In learning, also, the nation 
had rather retrograded than advanced, owing to 
that struggle in defence of 1ts beloved church, by 
which 1ts whole time and energies were fully occu- 
pied The distinfmshed Scottish characters of this 
period were therefore men of action rather than 
contemplation , and they are to be found in the 
public arena where great events were at issue, 
rathe: than the closet or the college From this 
general criterion, however, two illustrious excep- 
tions occurred 1n the cases of Drummond of Haw- 
thoinden and Napier of Merc histon 

Sn Wilham Drummond was born on the 13th 
of December, 1585 His family seat of Haw- 
thornden, now a place of pilgiimage to admiring 
tourists, was a fitting birth-place and home for a 
poet, while his studies, which were chiefly devo- 
ted to the writings of the great authors of Gieece 
and Rome, elevated his taste, and refined his lan- 


Seneca,” of John Donne, dean of St Paul’s, a! guage beyond those of ns contemporaries, not 


poet like Hall, and who, like him, also threw his 
whole poetical fervour into his mimistrations as 
a teacher: of mghteousness With these may 
be classed John Howe, the learned and eloquent 
chaplain of Cromwell, and whose sermons, inde- 
pendently of then sound Christian truthfulness, 
breathe the purest and most elevated spirit of 
Platonism As the danger to which the English 
church was exposed by the glowing power of the 
Puritans became daily more imminent, the neces- 
sity called forth learned and able controversialists 
in its behalf, the chief of whom were Dr Lance- 
Jot Andrews, Bishop of Winchester, and the primi- 
tive Archbishop Usher The same necessity ex- 
isted of defending the common Protestantism 
against the attacks of Popery, and in this depart- 
ment of theological controversy John Hales and 
Wilham Chillingworth are still unrivalled In 


merely in Scotland but of England also His son- 
nets, especially, were the admiration of the age, 
on account of their purity of style and melody of 
versification, so that he has been justly compared 
to the best of his Itahan models Instead of be- 
taking himself to the profession of the law, for 
which, like the other jurisconsults of his country, 
he had studied fou. years in France, he retired, 
on the death of his father, to Hawthornden Huis 
reput ition as a poet, by the publication of several 
of his verses, and especially of ““A Cypress Grove,” 
which was printed at Edinburgh 1m 1616, so widely 
diffused his poetical reputation, that, only two ot 
three years after, Ben Jonson resolved to pay a 
visit to their author, and this he accomplished 1n 
his own rough bold fashion, by a journey on foot 
of 400 miles over moor and mountam, and among 
a people still dreaded as barbarians The chief 


ecclesiastical history, Thomas Fuller may be men- | poetical works of Drummond were sonnets, mad- 
was afterwards ocoupied by Bacon himeelf on his attaining the rigals, and religious poems, which, during his 





dignity of lord chancellor, and 1t was here that he was deprived 
of the great seal on his degradation York House then passed 
into the hands of the crown, and was bestowed by James I on 
his favounte, the Duke of Buckingham, who altered 1t to the 
form represented in the woodcut Nothing now remains of the 
building but the beautiful water gate on the Thames, one of the 
finest works of Inigo Jones, at the end of Buckingham Street, 
and a portion of the old ceiling which is still preserved in a 
house at the corner of Villiers Street 


lifetime, were printed upon loose sheets, and were 
not collected until 1650, s1x years after his death, 
when they were published 1n one volume 

The other distinguished Scot of this period— 
John Napier of Merchiston, inventor of the /o- 
ganithms—has secured for himself a name as 
imperishable as the vention upon which it 18 
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founded He was born m 1550, and although 
aggrandized with the title of baron, which in 
England was one of nobility, in Scotland it mdi- 
cated nothing more than a laird, whose ancestors 
had held the power of fossa e¢ furca within their 
own small domam  Luattle is known of the ear- 
her part of lus life, except that he studied in the 
university of St Andrews, and afterwards tra- 
velled on the Continent On returning to Scot- 
land, his life was so studious and recluse, and his 
evening walks so lonely, that the country people 
eyed him at a distance, and with fear, as a magi- 
cian, or at least as something “not canny,” and to 
this he afforded some grounds by the nature of 
his studies, several of which bordered on the mi- 
1aculous The chief of these were the discovery 
of concealed treasures by the divining rod, and the 
invention of a warlike machine for the defence 
of Christendom, that would destroy 30,000 Turks 
by a single volley The same love of the wonder- 
ful mcited him to the study of the future, but in 
this he wisely confined himself to the Revelations 
of St John, upon which he published a Commen- 
tary in 1593 It was not, however, till 1614 that 
he burst upon the world in his true scientific 
character, by the publication of his Book of Lo- 
gartthms, and in a short time this useful disco- 
very, by which the most laborious and abstruse 
calculations were simplified into short easy pro- 
cesses, was hailed as one of the most valuable 
benefits that had ever been 1endered to science 
Still prosecuting these important investigations, 
he published, in 1617, directions for the processes 
of multiplication and division by small graduated 
rods, which, from their inventor, were afterwards 
called “ Napier’s Bones” In the same year he 
died at Meichiston Castle 

While the literary and scientific annuals of Scot- 
land could thus supply not more than two names 
of distinguished mark, its ecclesiastical history 
was scarcely more productive During the reign 
of James the church was almost trodden under 
foot, and in the Civil wars even the beat of its 
divines were employed as political negotiators or 
military chaplains In spite of these disadvan- 
tages, however, so unfavourable to literary re- 
search, and the cultivation of taste and eloquence, 
this period produced David Calderwood, whose 
voluminous History of the Kirk of Scotland 18 a 
valuable record of Scottish events during the s1x- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, while his Altare 
Damascenum places him in the highest rank of 
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ecclesiastical controversy Another excellent wri- 
ter, a3 well as accomplished scholar, was Robert 
Baillie, principal of the university of Glasgow, who 
understood thirteen languages, and wrote in Latin 
with classical purity His chief works were Opus 
Historicum et Chronologicum, published 1n foho at 
Amsterdam, and his Journal and Letters, which 
contain a full and graphic account of Scottish 
affairs during the Civil war and the Common- 
wealth, but which remained unpublished till 1775 
Among the other distinguished Scottish church- 
men of the period, may be mentioned Alexander 
Henderson, who, after John Knox and Andrew 
Melvil, 18 reckoned the third Scottish Reformer, 
as under his able leading the prelacy imposed upon 
his countiy by James I and Charles I was over- 
thrown,—and George Gillespie, one of the four 
Scottish ministers deputed to attend the West- 
minster Assembly of Divines, and whose scholar- 
ship as well as dialectic talent was so complete 
as, 1n one of the assembly’s discussions, to have 
completely nonplussed the learned Selden himself, 
although he came fully armed with preparation, 
while Gillespie entered booted and spurred from 
his journey, and with the purpose of being only 
a spectator Equal to any of these was Hugh 
Binning, whose early proficiency im scholarship 
was so remarkable, that at the age of nineteen 
he stood candidate for the chair of philosophy on 
the resignation of Mr James Dalrymple, after- 
wards Lord Stam, and gained it against every 
competitor From the university, where he was 
distinguished as one of the first emancipators of 
philosophy from the pedantiy with which it was 
overlaid, he entered the church, and became one 
of 1ts most eloquent divines, and died while as yet 
only in the twenty sixth year of his age His 
works were a treatise on Christuan Love, a lesson 
of which the day was greatly in need, and many 
miscellaneous tracts and sermons, which have 
been collected into a large quarto volume So 
supetlor 1s the style of Binning to that of his con- 
temporaries, that while most of the productions 
of the latter have fallen out of sight, his sermons 
are still read with high relish even by the most 
critical and fastidious. 

Such were the few eminent men whom Scot- 
land at this period produced A twilight had 
already commenced, and a dark and stormy night 
was to follow, before the land was fitted for that 
high intellectual position which she was destined 
finally to occupy 
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CHAPTER I—CIVIL AND MILITARY HISTORY —apb 1660—1661 


CHARLES II —ACCESSION, AD 1660—DEATH, AD 1685 


Charles II lands in England—H1s reception—Choice of his principal counsellors— H1s exercise of a royal attribute 
—First proceedings of the Restoration—Selection of regicides for punishment— Revenue aasigned to the king 
—Unsatisfactory settlement of the question of toleration— Usher's scheme of union between Episcopalians ind 
Presbyterians—Its unsatisfactory discussion before the king—Trial of the regicides—Trials of General Harn 
son, Colonel Carew, and Harry Martin—Tnials of William Hewlet, Garland, and Hugh Peters—Execution of 
General Harrison—Execution of other regicides—Arrival of the queen mother in Engla 1d—Marriage of the 
Duke of York to the daughter of Lord Clarendon—Conformity to the Church of England enjoined— Violatio1 
of the graves of 1egicides, and execution of dead bodies— Venner’s insurrection in London, and its suppressio2 
—New troops raised—Claims of Scotland on the gratitude of Charles [IT — His hatred to the Kirk of Scotland 
—The Marquis of Argyle entrapped, tried, and executed—Other Scottish executions—kvil government of 
Scotland by Lauderdale and Middleton—Sharp made Archbishop of St Andrews—His persecution of the 
Covenanters—The new or ‘Pension Parhament”—Its intolerant church measures—Persecution of eminent 
Commonwealth men—A rigorous conformity bill passed— Marriage of Charles II to Catherine of Braganza— 
He continues his open profligacies— Afflictions of the new queen—She threatens to return to Portugal —Trial 
of Sir Harry Vane—His defence— Fis sentence—His conduct on the scaffold, and execution—Assassination of 
Mr Lusle at Lausanne 


RG N the 25th of May, Chatles prudence, and power No: were the commons 
= and his two brothers, the , much behind the lords then speaker, Su Har- 






Dukes of York and Glouces- bottle Grimston, told Charles that he was deser- 
ter, landed near Dover, where ; vedly called the “king of hearts ,” that he would 
Monk met them The king | 1ece1ve from his people a crown of hearts, that 
embraced and kissed his re-| he could not fail to be the happiest and most 
storer, calling him “Father” | glorious hing of the happiest people 
On the 29th, which was Charles’s birth- | The king’s principal advise. was, and for some 
§ day, and that on which he completed Ins! time had been, the Eail of Clarendon—the 1¢- 
thirtieth year, he made his solemn entry into | fonming Edward Hyde of former days, but m 
London, attended by the members of both | the formation of a government or a munistry, 
houses, by bishops, misters, kmghts of the | Clarendon was obliged to consult the interest of 
Bath, lord-mayor and aldermen, kettle-drums ; Monk In Charles’s first privy council there 
and trumpets All was joy and jubilee And | were admitted almost as many Presbyteiians as 
when Charles met the House of Lords the Earl Church of England men and Cavaliers, but Cla- 
of Manchester hailed him as “great king,” | rendon evidently hoped to be able to displace 
“dread sovereign,” “ native king,” “son of the | these Presbyterians by degrees Among the 
wise,” &c , and prophesied to him that he would | members of this new cabinet were the king’s two 
prove an example to all kings, of piety, justice, | brothers, the Marquis of Ormond, the Earl of 
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Iandsay, Lord Say and Sele, General Monk, the 
Earl of Manchester, Mr Denzil Hollis, and Sir 
Antony Ashley Cooper Monk was continued 
captain-general of all the forces of the three 
kingdoms, and he was soon gratified by a long 
hst of titles of nobility, ending 1n that of Duke of 
Albemarle The Duke of York was made lord 
high-admiral, lord-warden of the Cimque-ports, 
&e The Earl of Southampton became lord high- 
treasurer, the high-church Maiquis of Ormond, 
lord-steward of the household, and the Presby- 
terian Eail of Manchester, lord-chamberlain 
Lord Clarendon, retaimmg the chancellorship, 
was intrusted with the chief management of 
affairs 

The Presbyterians were staitled at the repro- 
duction of the Thirty-nine Articles, but they 
were gratified by a royal proclamation against 
vice, debauchery, and profaneness, and by see 
ing one of the most debauched and profane of 
princes admit into the number of Ins chaplains 
Baxter and Calamy, two eloquent and famous 
Presbyterian preachers To keep the lord-mayon, 
the aldermen, sheriffs, and principal ofhcers of 
the city militia in good 
humow and _ loyalty, ae 
the honow of kmght- / 
hood was showered 
upon them, and the 
king went into the city 
to feast with them 
That none of the old 
attributes of royalty 
might 1emam im the 
shade, his majesty be- 
gan to touch for the 
king’sevil, sitting under 
his canopy of state with 
his surgeons and chap- 
lainy, and stroking the 
faces of all the sick that 
were brought to him, 
one of the chaplains 
saying at each touching 


y 


disgusting and even 
blasphemous ceremony 
-- this pretension to 
an hereditary rght of working miracles—gieatly 
incensed the Puritans 

The lords and commons who, under Monk, 
had recalled the king, were not properly a par- 
hament, but only a convention Therefore one 
of the firat proceedings after his arrival was to 
pass an act constituting this convention a parlia- 
ment They then voted £70,000 a-month to the 
king for present necessities The Chancellor 
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Clarendon told them that his majesty would in 
all points make good his declaration from Breda, 
that he granted a free pardon to all except those 
whom the parliament might except, and that 
no man should be disquieted for differences of 
opinion in matters of religion 

Fifteen days before Charles's joyous entrance 
mto London, the lords had caused the Book of 
Common Prayer to be read n their house, and 
at the same time they and the commons had 
begun to arrest as traitors all such as spoke 
amiss of lus gracious majesty 01 of kingly gov- 
ernment They had also seized Clement, one of 
the late king's judges, and had ordered the seizme 
of the goods of all that sat as judges upon that 
memorable trial, thus plainly intimating, even 
before Charles’s arrival, that vengeance was to 
he taken upon the regicides And now the Pres- 
byter1an majority of the commons, led on by the 
noisy, hot-headed, and vimdictive Denzil Hollis, 
voted that neither they themselves nor the 
people of England could be freed from the hoinmd 
guilt of the late unnatural rebellion, or from the 
punishment which that guilt metited, unless they 
formally availed them- 
selves of his majesty’s 
grace and pardon, as 
set forth in the declara- 
tion of Breda, and 
they went in a body to 


the Banqueting House, 
and threw themselves 
at the feet of Charles, 
who1ecommended them 
to despatch what was 
called a bill of indem- 
nity and obhvion Cla- 
rendon had all along 
counted upon punish- 
ing with death all such 
a4 had been immedi- 
ately concerned m the 
death of the late king 
Monk, however, when 
arianging the Restora- 
tion, had advised that 
not more than fou 
should beexcepted, and 
now he stepped in to 
check the vindictive 
fury of the commons, and prevailed upon them 
to limit the number of their victims to seven— 
Scott, Holland, Lisle, Barkstead, Harrison, Say, 
and Jones—who, it was voted, should lose the 
benefit of the indemnity both as to life and estate 
But the number of seven was presently raised to 
ten by the addition of Coke, the active soheitor, 
Broughton, clerk to the High Court of Justice, 
and Dendy, who had acted as serjeant-at-arms 
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healed them” This 
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during the tral These ten, it was understood, | the Earl of Denbigh being known to be a gener- 
were all to suffer a hormble death But without ous man and a lover of his country”* After 
losing time, the commons proceeded to select a this return to the spirit of the execrable Je. 
still larger number that were to suffer the minor : talionis of the most barbarous times, the lords 
penalties of imprisonment fo1 hfe, loss of pro- | voted that all who had signed the death-warrant 
perty, and beggary totheir posterity They voted ' against Charles I , or sat when sentence was pro- 
that a petition should be diawn and presented | nounced upon him, and six others not in that 
to the king, begging him to issue a proclama- | category—namely, Hacker, Vane, Lambert, Ha- 
tion commanding all those who had been con- | zlerig, Axtell, and Peters—should be excepted, 
cerned in managing his father’s trial, or other- | as capital traitors, from the indemnity They 
wise forward in promoting his death, to surren- were going on to make the bill more severe, but 


der themselves within fourteen days Charles 
issued this proclamation accoidingly, and nine- | 
teen individuals came in to stand their tnal, 
hoping that, as ten had been fixed upon already 





the king was more eager for money than fo 
revenge, and, after several messages had been 
sent from Whitehall by the Chancellor Claren- 
don and others, praying the lords to despatch 


for execution, then hives, at least, would be, the bill, he himself, regardless of the constitu- 
spared, while nineteen or twenty, measuring more ; tional rule, which precluded the sovereign from 
accurately the vindictiveness of the Cavaliers | taking any cognizance of a pending bill, sent 
and Presbyterians, hid themselves oi fled heyond | down a positive order to hasten then proceed- 
sea Then the commons selected twenty more | ings, mm order that the commons might pass that 
to be excepted out of the general act of obli- | for. the grant of money Hereupon the lords, 
vion, to suffer such penalties and forfeitures, | without noticing the imegulaiity, returned the 
not extending to Ife, as should be thought fit to bill of indemnity to the commons with the alte- 
be inflicted on them by an act to pass for that 1ations we have mentioned , and the commons 
purpose' These twenty were Sn Hairy Vane, ! adopted 1t mm that form They, however, weie 
St John, Hazlerig, Lieton, Desborough, Lambert, | anxious to save the lives of Sir Harry Vane and 
Fleetwood, Axtell, Sydenham, Lenthall, Burton, | General Lambert, and the lords joined with 
Keble, Pack, Blackwell, Pyne, Dean, Creed, Nye, , them in an address to the king, praying that 1f, 
Goodwin, and Cobbett Nor did the commons after trial, these two should be attainted, execu- 
stop here, going on to except from all benefit of tion should be remitted The lords also agreed 
the indemnity such of the late king’s judges as_ that Lenthall, who had intrigued with the royal 
had not surrendered upon the proclamation And ists befoie the Restoration, and had offered the 
in this state the bill of indemnity and oblivion , hing a buibe of £3000, should be spared both m 
went up to the lords, who found 1t much too mode- | life and estate That rash 1epublican, Sn At- 





rate and merciful Then lordships began with a 
vote of the most fierce and barbarous kind “The 
lords were inclined to 1evenge their own order on 
the persons of some in the High Count of Justice, 
by whom some of then number had been con- 
demned, and to except one of the judges fu) 
every lord they had put to death, the nomma- 
tion of the person to he excepted being referred 
to that lord who was most nearly related to the 
person that had suffered According to this 1ule, 
Colonel Croxton was nominated by the next 1e- 
lation to the Earl of Derby, Majo: Waring by 
the kinsman of another, and Colonel Titchburn 
by a third the Earl of Denbigh, whose sister 
had been married to the Duke of Hamilton, 
being desued by the lords to nominate one to be 
excepted in satisfaction for the death of his bio- 
ther-in-law, named a person who had been some 
tame dead, of which some of the house being in- 
formed, they called upon him to name another , 
but he said that smce 1t had so fallen out, he de- 
sired to be excused from naminganymore This 
action, although seeming to proceed from chance, 
was generally esteemed to have been voluntary, 
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thur Hazleng, who unwittingly had played mto 
the hands of Monk, had a narrow excape, but 
the astucious general who had duped him stepped 
in conside1 ately, and saved his life Whuiteloch, 
that easy-tempered vassal of cncumstances, was 
aimed at by the fanatic Presbyteiians, who de- 
tested him because he had been active under 
Ohve: Cromwell m promoting toleration, but it 
was found, on a vote, that he had moe friends 
than enemies, and he, tov, escaped 

As the principle that vengeance should be 
taken only upon the late hing’s judges was de- 
parted from, 1t was but natural to expect that 
they should fall upon him who had been the 
bosom friend of Cromwell, and who had de- 
fended, 1n the eyes of all Europe, the proceedings 
of the High Court of Justice And the immor- 
tal John Milton was committed to the custody 
of the serjeant-at-arms, and threatened with de- 
struction, for having written his Defence of the 
English People, and his Evkonoclastes His glo- 
rious friend Andrew Marvel, and two other ad- 
muirers of gemius (and no more), raised their voices 
in the poet’s favour They were told that he had 


2 Ludlow For the infamous vote, seo also the Lords’ Journul 
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been Latin secretary to Cromwell, and so de- 
served to be hanged, but in the end, after he had 
been plundered by the serjeant-at-arms, who 
called his robberies fees, Milton escaped with no 
other punishment than a general disqualification 
for the public service, the public burning of his 
Defensio pro Populo Angliwano and Evkonoclastes, 
and the spectacle of the moral decline and politi- 
cal degradation of his country, under the misrule 
of the restored Stuart Prynne, who had many 
of the properties of the bloodhound, would have 
hunted down the weak, inoffensive, and amiable 
Richard Cromwell, but no one would join him 1n 
that chase; and the son of a great man, after 
tiavelling for some time on the Continent, was 
allowed to hve quietly mn the pleasant retirement 
of Cheshunt In the end, twenty-nine victims 
were given over to the vengeance, rather than to 
the justice of the courts of law, with a mocking 
proviso in favour of such as had surrendered, 
that sentence should not be executed without 
“special act of parliament 

A numbe: of other bills were hurried through 
the houses, and presented to the king at the same 
time with this indemnity bill The duty of ton- 
nage and poundage, one of the great starting 
points in the late revolution, was voted to Charles 
tor life, the king’s birth-day and glorious restora- 
tion—the 29th of May—was made a perpetual 
anniversary, to be ohserved with thanksgiving to 
God for his miraculous deliverance of this poor 
nation, and another bill enacted that a speedy 
provision of money should be made, to disband 
the old army and navy In giving hus assent 
to these bills, which were presented with every 
possible prostration, Charles told the speaker 
that he willingly pardoned all such as the parla- 
ment had pardoned, and that he was much in 
want of money, not having wherewith to keep 
house at Whitehall Presently after, a committee 
was appointed to consider of settling a suitable 
revenue on his sacred majesty This committee 
reported that 1t appeared that the revenue of 
Charles I, from the year 1637 to 1641, had 
amounted, on an average, to about £900,000, of 
which £200,000 flowed from sources that were 
either not warranted by law, or now no longer 
available Calculating the difference in the value 
of money, and contenting themselves with the 
vague promises of a faithless prince, the commons 
proposed 1aising the royal income to £1,200,000 
per annum, but the means of providing this 
money were reserved for consideration 1n another 
session 

But there remained something more difficult 
to settle than mdemmity or revenue, and this 
was the great question of religion Charles, in 
the declaration from Breda, had most distinctly 
promised toleration. But this “Convention Par- 


lament ” was incapable of any such act, and the 
nation at large was incapable of a generous tolera- 
tion, which had only been upheld for a tame by 
the sword of the Independents and the wonder- 
ful management of Oliver Cromwell Charles 
himself, notwithstanding the recent declaration 
of Clarendon, that he was the best Protestant in 
the kingdom, was, if he were anything in reli- 
gion, a Catholic, even now, but he was certainly 
no bigot, and, 1f he had been left to his own 1n- 
dolence and indifference, he would probably have 
tolerated all sects alike but the high churchmen 
wanted back all their old pre-eminence—their 
property and then old power of persecuting, un- 
diminished, and if the Presbyterians, or the 
trimming portion of them, who had considered 
themselves the national church under the Com- 
monwealth, were disposed to tolerate and coalesce 
with a modified prelacy, they were resolved not 
to tolerate any of the sects which had been known 
under the general denomination of Independents 

On the 9th of July there was a stormy debate 
in a grand committee of the commons upon 
the Thirty-nme Articles, and then Sir Heneage 
Finch, as a leader of the high-church and court 
party, declared that the government of the church 
by bishops had never been legally altered, and 
that as for liberty for tender consciences, no man 
knew what 1t was After seven hours of very 
unchnristian-like contention, and a blowig-out 
and re-hghting of candles, it was carried by a 
shght majority that the settlement of religion 
should be left to the king, who “ should be peti- 

tioned to convene a select numbei of divines to 
treat concerning the matter ”’ It was voted that 
whatever had belonged to the king and queen, or 
all the crown lands, should be restored forth- 
with, but the question of the church lands was 
left in abeyance for the present The ministers’ 
bill, which aimed at the immediate restoration 
of all the clergy who had been expelled, and the 
expulsion of all who had been inducted by the 
Commonwealth men or by Cromwell, was car- 
ried, but with a large proviso—that the intiusive 
churchmen should not be bound to give back 
those hvings which were legally vacant when 
they obtained them But there was another 
proviso which, however harmless to the mass of 
the Presbyterians, was fatal to all such Indepen- 
dent ministers as Cromwell had put into the 
church, for 1t excluded every incumbent that had 
not been ordained by an ecclesiastic, or had re- 
nounced his ordimation, or had petitioned for 
bringing the late king to trial, or had justified 
that trial and execution in preaching or in wnit- 
ing, or had committed himself in the vexed 
question of infant baptism These bills satisfied 
no party and no sect The royalists complained 
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Charles II, King of England, son of Charles 1 and Henrietta 
Maria of France, was born 1n 1630 When his father was exe- 
cuted at Whitehall the youth was a refugee at the Hague, but in 
the following year (1650) he passed over to Scotland and was 
crowned at Scone Cromwell’s approach with an army, however, 
caused him to take refuge among the English royalists, and after 
the decisive defeat of his army at Worcester, Charles escaped to 
France with difficulty On the death of Cromwell the young 
king secured the support of General Monk and retuined to 
England (1660), where he was received with almost universal 
acclamations In reference to this enthusiastic reception at the 
Restoration, he wittily remarked that it “must have been his 
own fault he had been so long absent, as everybody seemed 
anxious to promote his return” Yet the enthusiasm did not 
endure, for 1t was soon found that this grim-faced, swarthy cynic 
of a king was capable of involving the nation in ruinous courses 
by his indolence, extrggagance, and licentious habits Accord- 
ingly, when he died in February, 1685, from an apoplectic fit, 
the mouining of the nation was not excessive 
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of their being left to suffer the consequences of | their chancellors, officials, proctors, paritora, and 
ther forfeitures, sequestrations, and compositions | powers, declaring that they could not grant that 
for delinquency, under the Long Parliament and | the extent of any diocese should be altered or 


Cromwell, and they called the first great bill “a 
bill of indemnity for the king’s enemies, and of 
oblivion for his frends” 

On the 13th of September Charles made a very 
short, and Clarendon a very long speech to the 
two houses The chancellor 
thought 1t expedient to speak 
to the suspicions already enter- 
tained of the king’s desire of 
keeping up a strong standing 
army, and of governing abso- 
lutely, and to defend the court 
against the popular and well- 
founded charges of profligacy 
and irreligion' And, at the 
close of this long speech, parlia- 
ment adjourned to the 6th of 
November 

During the recess “the heal- 
ing question” of religion was 
discussed, and ten of the regi- 
cides were butchered 

The learned Archbishop Usher, 
who was a Calvinist in doctrinal 
creed, and whose Episcopahian- 
1s was very moderate, had left, 
as a legacy to the Protestant 
world, a scheme of union and a 
plan of church government (by 
suffragan bishops and synods or 
presbyteries conjointly) which, 
he had fondly hoped, might re- 
concile the two great sects The 
Presbyterians, mn their hopeless- 
ness of obtaining an entire su- 
premacy, professed their willing- 
ness to make this scheme the 
basis of an agreement and con- 
cord , and they delivered the paper to the king 
with an humble address concerning godly preach- 
ing, the strict observance of the Sabbath, & 
They were promised a meeting with some Epis- 
copal divines before the king, but none of that 
persuasion deigned to attend, and, instead of a 
meeting, the Presbyterian ministers 1eceived a 
paper, written in the old and bitter spirit of con- 
troversy, rejecting then proposals, insisting that 
the Anglican hierarchy was the true, ancient, pri- 
mitive Episcopacy, and that the ancient apostoli- 
cal bishops had their courts, their prerogatives, 
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two royal brothers, the king and the Duke of York, were both 
making love to the same court woman, the infamous Mrs Palmer, 
that the Duke of York got my lord-chancellor’s daughter with 
child, that high gambling was becoming common at court, and 
that people were beginning to open their eyes with astonishment 
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anything reformed, and affirming that the laying 
aside of the Book of Common Prayer was one 
of the greatest causes of the misfortunes of the 
nation, &e But the Presbyterians were told that 
his majesty would adjust all these differences , 
and they, together with the 
Episcopalians, were mvited to 
attend him, on the 22d of Octo- 
ber, at the house of the chan- 
cellor There the Presbytenans 
found assembled his majesty, 
Monk, Duke of Albemaile (who 
was a Presbyterian through his 
wife), the Earl of Manchester, 
Denzil Hollis (the most fiery of 
Presbyterians), the Duke of O1- 
mond (a high churchman), and 
one or two other noblemen of 
the same persuasion, together 
with Dr Sheldon (Bishop of 
London), Dr Morley (Bishop 
of Worcester), Dr Henchman 
(Bishopof Salisbury), the famous 
Dr Cosens (who had been one of 
the most active coadjutors of 
Laud, who had been prosecuted 
by the Long Parlament, and 
who was promoted to the bishop- 
ric of Durham a few weeks after 
this meeting), Dr Gauden 
(Bishop of Exeter), Dr Hacket 
(Bishop of Lichteld and Cov- 
entiy), the Episcopalian Dr 

Gunning, the Presbyterian Dra 

Spurstow and Wallis, and some 
two 01 three others The Pres- 
byterians intrusted their cause 
to the eloquence and learning of 
Calamy and Baxter The debate could scarcely be 
otherwise than hot on both sides the odzum theo- 
logucum was intense on both sides there was a con- 
viction that the business had been settled before 
by irrefragable arguments The Presbytenans 
said that the Eikon Basidiké showed that his 
late majesty had approved of A1chbishop Usher’s 
scheme, but the king, who knew very well that 
his father had not written it, said that all in that 
book was not gospel The Chancellor Clarendon 
told the controversialists that 1t was proposed to 
add the following clause to the declaration for 
religious liberty —“ That others shall also be per- 
mitted to meet for rehgious worship, so be they 
do it not to the disturbance of the peace, and 
that no justice of the peace or officer shall disturb 
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them” The Presbyterians saw at once that un- 
der this word others there was an intention to 
include the Papists They, however, were silent 
until Baxter, fearing that silence might be inter- 
preted into consent, said that Papists and So- 
cinians had been expressly excepted or excluded 
from toleration, and he called for the mgid exe- 
cution of the penal laws Here Charles inter- 
fered, and the assembly was presently broken up 

The royal declaration concerning ecclesiastical 
affairs, commonly called the ‘‘ Healing Declara- 
tion,” was published a few days after, being dated 
Whitehall, October the 25th, 1660 It contained 
many large concessions to the most powerful of 
the sects, which the Presbyterian leaders accep- 
ted with enthusiastic gratitude, not foreseemg 
that neither the king no: his ministers would 
consider themselves bound by this declaration 
when the army should be completely disbanded, 
anq the present Convention Parliament dissolved 
The death of the regicides had been pre-deter- 
mined It was now tesolved that the prisoners 
should be tried at Newgate by a commission of 
jail delivery, that all the prisoners should be ar- 
raigned at once, that the mdictment should be 
for compassing and imagining the death of the 
late king, &c It appears that proceedings were 
delayed until the appointment of new shertffs, it 
being apprehended that the old sheffs would 
not permit juries to be packed But at length 
the bills were sent up and found against twenty- 
nine persons — Siz Hardress Waller, Harrison, 
Carew, Cook, Hugh Peters, Scott, Gregory Cle 
ment, Scrope, Jones, Hacke:, Aatell, Hevening- 
ham, Martin, Millington, Tichburn, Roe, Kil- 
burn, Harvey, Pennington, Smith, Downs, Potter, 
(zarland, Fleetwood, Meyn, J Temple, P Temple, 
Hewlet, and Waite, and on the 9th of October 
their trial was begun ai the Old Bailey, before 
thirty-four commissioners appointed by the crown 
These commissioners were—Sir Thomas Alleyn 
(lord-mayor elect), the Chancellor Clarendon, 
the Eail of Southampton (lord-treasurer), the 
Dukeof Somerset, the Duke of Albemale(Monk), 
the Marquis of Ormond (steward of his majesty’s 
household), the Earl of Lindsay (great chamber- 
lain of England), the Earl of Manchester (cham- 
berlain of his majesty’s household), the Earl of 
Dorset, the Earl of Berkshire, the Earl of Sand- 
wich (late Admiral Montague), Viscount Say and 
Sele, the Lord Roberts, the Lord Finch, Mr Den- 
zil Holhs, Sir Frederick Cornwallis (treasurer of 
his majesty’s household), Sir Charles Berkeley 
(comptroller of his majesty’s household), Mr 
Secretary Nicholas, Mr Secretary Mornice, Sir 
Antony Ashley Cooper, Arthur Annesley, Esq 
(the lord chief-baron), Mr Justice Foster, Mr 
Justice Mallet, Mr Justice Hyde, Mr Baron 
Atkins, Mr Justice Twisden, Mr Justice Tyr- 
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rel, Mr Baron Turner, Sir Harbottle Grmston, 
Sir Wilham Wild (recorder of London), Mr Ser- 
jeant Brown, Mr Serjeant Hale, and Mr John 
Howel The counsel for the crown were Sir 
Geoffrey Palmer (attorney-general), Sir Heneage 
Finch (solicitor-general), Sir Edward Turner (at- 
torney to the Duke of York), Serjeant Keuling, 
and Mr Wadham Windham All these men, 
whether hunnhated Presbyterians and Long Par- 
lament men, or old royalists, were deadly and 
personal enemies to the prisoners, though many 
of them had been 1n the van of the late revolu- 
tion, and had drawn others into courses of which 
no man could calculate the end Fifteen of the 
commissioners who now, notwithstanding all the 
care taken to draw a line between those that 
began the Civil war and those that ended it, were 
bound to assent to the proposition that all war 
waged against a king, whatever the provocation, 
was high treason, had actually been engaged for 
the parliament, agaist Charles I , as members of 
that parliament, as judges, or as officers of the 
army, and most, 1f not all of them, had enjoyed 
places of trust and profit under the revolutionary 
parhament 

Before the count, the first on the list of regn- 
cides, Sir Ilardress Waller, pleaded guilty, and 
yo saved his life But when Harrison, the second 
on the list, was brought to the bai, there was no 
sign of pemtence o1 submission The republican 
major-general, the enthusiastic Fifth Monarchy 
Man, looked calmly on the tribunal, where every 
man was his personal enemy, and said, “ My 
lords, the matte: that hath been offered to you 
was not a thing done in acorne: I beheve the 
sound of 1t hath been in most nations I believe 
the hearts of some have felt the terrors of that 
presence of God that was with his servants in 
those days, and are still witnesses that the thing 
was not done in a corner’ I do profess that I 
would not offer, of myself, the least injury to the 
poorest man or woman that goeth upon the earth 
But in the late king’s death I was led by Heaven 
I followed not mine own simple judgment I did 
what I did as out of conscience to the Lord! And 
when I found that Cromwell-- that those who 
were as the apple of mine eye were turning aside, 
I did loathe them, and suffered imprisonment 
divers years rather than turn, as 80 many did that 
had put their hands to this plough I chose rather 
to he separated from wife and family than to have 
compliance with them, or with hum, though it 
was said to me, ‘Sit thou on my nght hand!’ 
May be I have been in some things a little muis- 
taken, but I did it all according to the best of my 
understanding, desiring to make the revealed will 
of God in his Holy Scriptures my sole guide I 
humbly conceive that what was done was done 
in the name of the parhament of England, that 
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what was done was done by their power and 
authority, and that it 1s my duty to suggest unto 
you in the beginning, that neither this court, nor 
any court below the high court of parliament, 
hath a jurisdiction of their actions” When he 
asserted that all he had done had been done for 
the service of the Lord, the court interrupted 
him, as they had done several times before, and 
told him that he must not run into these damna- 
ble excursions, or attempt to make God the au- 
thor of the damnable treason committed Yet 
Harrison sincerely believed (as many others did) 
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that in putting Charles to death, he did that 
which was not only essential to the well-bemg 
of his country, but also acceptable to heaven, 
which, according to his heated imagination, had 
not spared its special inspiration and command 
And yet, at the moment of crisis, the natural 
tenderness of his heart had struggled hard with 
his enthusiasm, and he had wept as well as prayed 
before he could bring himself to vote the king’s 
death He now heard his own sentence of death 
for treason without emotion, saying, as he was 
withdrawn from the bar, that he had no reason to 
be ashamed of the cause in which he had deen 
engaged 

Colonel Carew, who entertained the same no- 
tions both in politics and religion as Harrison, 
made the same sort of defence, and displayed 
the same enthusiasm, courage, and fortitude 
He exclaimed, “I can say in the presence of the 
Lord, who 1s the searcher of all hearts, that 
what I did was in his fear, and that I did 1t m 
obedience to his holy and mghteous laws!” He 
gave a striking epitome of the history of the late 
troubles from theu beginning, showing the causes 
and provocations which had led to the Civil war, 
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and the unanimity which had for so long a time 
existed between lords and commons “TI say,” 
he exclaimed, “that the lords and commons, by 
their joint declaration” “Hold! hold!” 
shouted one of the judges who had repeatedly 
interrupted him before “You go to raise up 
those differences which are asleep, to make new 
troubles, to revive those things which, by the 
grace of God, are extinct The commons tried 
the king Dzjd you ever hear of an act of parlia- 
ment made by the House of Commons alone? 
You have no precedent” To this Carew rephed 
in two or three words, which embraced the whole 
difficulty of the case “Neither was there ever 
such a war or such a precedent” Arthwm An- 
nesley, a Presbyterian member of the Long Par- 
hament, who was ereated Earl of Anglesey soon 
after these state trials, and who 1s desc1ibed by 
Bishop Burnet as “a man of a grave deportment, 
but that stuck at nothing, and was ashamed of 
nothing,” reproached the prisoner with the fo1- 
cible exclusion of all the Presbyterian membeis 
in 1648 ‘I was a stranger,” said Carew, “to 
many of those things which you charge against 
me, but this 1s strange—-you give evidence as a 
witness, though sitting here as a gudge'!” When 
he attempted to address the jury he was biutally 
interrupted “T have desired,” said he, “to speak 
the words of tiuth and soberness, but have been 
hindered” Then, with the air of a martyr glory- 
ing in his cause, he listened to the hurried ver- 
dit and the atiocious sentence 

Colonel Scrope, an accomplished and amiable 
man, who had suriendered under the royal pro- 
clamation, and who had been regularly admitted 
to the king’s pardon upon penalty of a yean's 
value of his estate, as a fine to the clown, was 
condemned upon the evidence of the Presbyte- 
rian Major-general Biown, who deposed, that in 
a private conversation in the speaker’s chamber, 
Scrope had said to him that there would still be 
a difference of opimion among men touching the 
execution of the late king 

Harry Martin, the wit of the House of Com- 
mons, and one of the stanchest republicans that 
ever sat in 1t, demanded the benefit of the act 
of oblivion He was told that he must plead 
guilty or not guilty He attempted to speak as 
to his conception of that act, but he was again 
coarsely interrupted, and told that he must plead 
“Tf I plead,” said Martin, “I lose the benefit of 
the act” He was told that he was totally excep- 
ted out of the act ‘‘ No,” said he, “my name 18 
not in the act” “Show him the act of ndemmty,” 
said the solicitor-general The act was shown 
“Here,” said the droll, “itis Henry Martin My 
name 1s not so, 1t1s Harry Martin” The court 
told him that the difference of the sound was very 
little “I humbly conceive,” rejoined he, “that 
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all penal statutes ought to be correctly worded ” 
As he was not permitted to stand on the muisno- 
mer, he pleaded not guilty He said he did not 
decline a confession as to matter of fact, provided 
the malice were set aside, as he had done nothing 
maliciously or murderously and traitorously The 
counsel for the crown laughed 1n his face The 
solicitor-general said sarcastically, “My lord, he 
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does think a man may sit upon the death of a 
king, sentence him to death, sign a warrant for 
his execution, meekly, mnocently, charitably, and 
honestly” “We shall prove,” said the crown 
counsel, “we shall then prove against the pr- 
soner—because he would wipe off malice—that 
he did all very merrily, and was in gieat sport 
at the time of signing the warrant for the king's 
execution” ‘Then, surely, that does not imply 
malice,” said the ready-witted Martin Hee a 
serving man, of the name of Ewer, who had 
“sometime served him” (the prisoner), was put 
into the witness-box After being brow-beaten 
by the counsel, this man said, ‘ My lord, I did 
see a pen in Mr Cromwell's hand, and he marked 
Mr Martin in the face with it, and Mr Martin 
did the like to him, but I did not see any one set 
his hand (to the king’s sentence), though I did see 
parchment there with a great many seals on it” 
{And this 1s all the evidence we possess for a story 
which 1s constantly quoted to prove the barbar- 
ous and rustical buffoonery of Oliver Cromwell | 
After this Ewer had spoken to prove “how merry 
Martin was at the sport,” Sir Purbeck Temple 
spoke to prove “how serious he was at 1t,” and 
how he had been the first to propose that the late 
king should be prosecuted in the name of the 
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commons 1n parliament assembled, and of all the 
good people of England After a little consulta- 
taon the jury returned a verdict of guilty, but 
the near prospect of a horrible death could not 
abate the courage of the witty Harry Martin, 
who left the court with a light heart and steady 
ste 

The court had resolved to fix the act of behead- 
ing the late king upon Wilham Hewlet The 
evidence produced 1n this case for the prosecution 
ought not to have been considered sufficient to 
hang a dog The greatest weight of testimony 
went to prove that it was not Captain Hewlet, 
but the common hangman, that cut off the king’s 
head for a reward of £30 Yet a verdict of 
guilty was returned against Hewlet There was, 
however, some sense of shame left in this re- 
stored government, and, as people began to talk 
loudly of the imsufficiency of the proofs against 
him, Hewlet was not executed 

Garzland, another of the selected victims, said 
that he had come into court with the intention of 
submitting to the king’s mercy, but that, having 
heard some fresh scandal cast upon him which he 
had never head before, he must desire to be put 
upon his trial The scandal was that he, on the 
day of sentence, did spit in the king’s face “I 
am willing to confess this,” said the prisone: —“] 
sat in the high court, and I signed the warrant 
for his execution” “And we will prove,” said 
the solicitor-general, “that he did spit in the 
king’s face” “I pray you,” said Garland ear- 
nestly, “I pray you let me hear that But for 
that false scandal, I would not have put you to 
any trouble at all” Here one Clench, a low and 
needy person, was produced to swear that he saw 
Garland spit, and the king put his hand in his 
left pocket, though whethe: his majesty wiped 1t 
off or not he could not say ‘The king wiped it 
off,” said the solicitor-genez al, pretending to know 
more than this the sole witness did, “but he will 
never wipe it off so long as he lives” ‘I am 
afraid,” said Garland, “this witness 1s an indigent 
person If I was guilty of this inhumanity, I 
desire no favour from Almighty God You 
cannot be satisfied that I did such an inhuman 
act I dare appeal to all the gentlemen here, or 
any others, whether they ever heard of such a 
thing, nor was I ever accused of it till now” 
He appealed to all that knew him to say whether 
he had ever shown any malignity, any disrespect, 
whether, instead of ever doing any wrong to any 
of the king’s party when 1n distress, he had not 
helped them as much as he was able He was 
condemned with the rest, but sentence was never 
executed—a pretty plain proof that the story 
about the spitting was even then discredited 

John Coke, the able lawyer who had conduc- 
ted the prosecution agaist the king as solicitor 
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for the Commonwealth and people of England, 
pleaded that he could not be said to have con- 
trived or counselled the death of Charles, because 
the proclamation for the tnal, even by the confes- 
sion of his accusers, was published the day before 
he was appomted solicitor to the High Court of 
Justice, that he who had neither been accuser, 
witness, Jury, judge, or executioner, could not be 
guilty of treason, &c But this reasoning was 
not likely to be of any avail, and it was settled 
that Coke should be one of the first to suffer 

Hugh Peters, the celebrated preacher, who was 
not so directly 1mplicated in the king’s death as 
many who were allowed to 
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ticism has been exaggerat- 
ed, and whose merits have 
been overlooked, pleaded | 
that he had been hving 
fourteen years out of Eng- 
land, that when he came 
home he found the Civil 
wars begun, that he had begun no war, nor 
had been the trumpeter of any, that he had 
fled from the war into Ireland, thit he was 
neither at Edgehill nor Naseby, that he had 
looked after three things—that there might be 
sound religion, that learnmg and laws night be 
maintained, and that the suffermg poor might 
be cared for—and that he had spent most of his 
time in these things, tat, upon being summoned 
unto England, he considered 1t his duty to side 
with the parliament for the good of his country, 
and that in so doing he had acted without malice, 
avarice, or ambition, bemg respectful to his ma- 
jesty, and kind and merciful to the royalist sut- 
ferers whenever he was able The jury, after very 
little consultation, returned a verdut of guilty 
Colonels Axtell and Hacker, who had assisted 
at the trial and execution, pleaded that, as mili- 
tary men, they were bound, under pain of death 
by martial law, to obey the orders of their supe- 
riors, that the Earl of Essex, the Earl of Man- 
chester, Sir Thomas Fairfax, and even Monk 
(who sat upon the bench as one of their judges), 
had set them an example, that whatever they 
had done had been by an authority that was not 
only owned and obeyed at home, but also acknow- 
ledged by princes and states abroad to be the 
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chief authority of the nation, and that the judges 
of England, who ought to be the eye and guide 
of the people, had acted under that authonty, 
divers of them publicly declaring that it was law- 
ful to obey 1t But the jury returned a hasty 
verdict of guilty agamst them 

The first that suffered was Major-general Har- 
rison— Harrison, whose honest, soldier like ap- 
pearance and gallant bearing had removed the 
suspicions and excited the involuntary admuira- 
tion of the captive Charles' On the léth of 
October he was drawn upon a hurdle from New- 
gate to Charing Cross, within sight of Whitehall, 
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where the late king had suffered H1s most sin- 
cere enthusiasm, political as well as religious, 
glowed more waimly than ever at the close ap- 
proach of torture and death As he was drag- 
ged along, ns countenance bemg placid and even 
cheerful, a low wretch mm the c1owd called after 
him in derision, and said, “ Where 1s your good 
old cause now?” Haiiison, with a smile, clap- 
ped his hand on his heart, and said, “ Here 1t 18, 
and I am going to seal 1t with mv blood” and 
several times on his way he said aloud, “T go 
to suffer upon the account of the most glorious 
cause that ever was in the world” He ascended 
the scaffold under the tall gmbbet with an un- 
daunted countenance, and thence he made a 
speech of some length to the multitude, telling 
them that they themselves had been witnesses 
of the finge: of God im the deliverance of the 
people from their oppressors, and in bringing to 
judgment those that were guilty of blood, that 
manv of the enemies of the Commonwealth were 
forced to confess that God was with 1t The 
courtly crew that gained most by the event, that 
were inconceivably vain of a few insiguificant 
graces they had borrowed from the French dur- 
ing their compulsory travels, made it their boast 
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either fear or repentance Notwithstanding the 
great pains taken at different periods to brutalize 
them, the English people have never been able 
to tolerate any very prolonged exhibition of this 
kind “ Though the regicides,” says Burnet, 
“were at that time odious beyond all expression, 
and the trials and executions of the first that 
suffered were run to by vast crowds, and all peo- 


that the Restoration was the bnght dawn of 
civilization to this gross and benighted sland, 
but in truth the best parts of civilization were 
darkened and not brightened, and humanity and 
decency, which had been advancing, were made 
to retrograde with giant«strides The revolting 
indecencies, the atrocious crueltres which had 
been uwarded m the dark ages mm cases of trea- 
son, but from which the Commonwealth men | ple seemed pleased with the ght, yet the odious- 
and Cromwell had turned with horror and dis- | ness of the crime grew at last to be so much flat- 
gust, were all revived, the sentence was executed | tened by the frequent executions, and by most 
opon Harrison to the very letter, and the second of those who suffered dying with much firmness 
Charles, whose vices have been varnished by cer- | and show of piety, justifying all they had dene, 
tain writers till they look almost lke virtues, | not without a seeming joy for their suffering on 
and till he appears in the light of an easy, good- | that account, that the king was advised not to 
natured, and debonnair prince, a little dissipated | proceed farther, or, at least, not to have the scene 
and nothing worse, witnessed at a short distance | so near the court as Charing Cross”? The pro- 
the detestable scene Harrison was cut down | cesses of hanging, drawang, and quartering were 
alive, and saw lus own bowels thrown into the therefore suspended for the present, but with the 
fire, and then he was quartered, and his heart, yet | evident intention of renewing them at some 
palpitating, was torn out and shown to the peo- | future time, and though 1n the end none of the 
ple The followmg day was a Sunday, but on | other nineteen victims now condemned suffered 
the day after, the 15th of October, John Carew | death, othe: victims did, and the fate of neatly all 
suffered the same pains in the like manner, de- | of the nineteen that were sentenced and spared 
elaring with his last breath, that 1f if were to be | was as haid as peipetual imprisonment, dun 

done again he would do it, and that the blessed | geons, and beggary could make 1t Harry Mar- 
cause would not be lost The day following, Coke | tin lay in prison expecting death, but some of 
and Hugh Peters were drawn to the same sham- | the royalists visited him, and advised him to 
bles In the hurdle which carmed Coke was | petition pailament In his petition the witty 
placed the ghastly head of Hartson, with the | republican said that he had sur:endered in re- 
face uncovered and turned towards Coke, who | hance upon the king’s declaration of Breda, and 
was, howevei, animated by the sight with fiesh | that he hoped that he who had never obeyed any 
courage instead of beg overpowered with fear | royal proclamation before should not be hanged 
and horror The people expressed theu detes- | for taking the king’s word now The commons 
tation of such usage On the scaffold Coke de- | took no step on the side of mercy, and those 
clared, among other things, that he had been | members who prided themselves on their gravity 
eainest for the 1efo1m of the laws and for the | and godliness opimed that the wit ought to die 

expeditious and cheap administration of justice,' | But the lords were more merciful, the Lord Falk- 
and that, as for the part he had borne 1n the action | land and othe: peers spoke warily in his behalf, 
with which he was charged, he was fai from re- | and, afte: four months of doubt, Martin got the 
penting what he had done, and most ready to | sentence of death remitted * 

seal it with lis blood Hugh Peters was made | About a month before the execution of Harr- 
to witness all the horrible details of Coke’s exe- | son the Duke of Gloucester died of the small-pox 

cution, sitting within the rails which surrounded | And about a fortmght after the executions, the 
the scaffold While there,a man upbiaided him | queen-mother, Henrietta Mana, with the prin- 
with the king’s death, using opprobrious lan- | cess royal and a numerous tram of French no- 
guage “Friend,” said Peters, “ you do not well | bles, arrived, and was received with great state 
to trample upon a dying man, you are greatly | and triumph To prepare the way for the widow 
mistaken, I had nothing to do 1n the death of the | of the “ glorious martyr,” a lying hfe of her had 
king” And the old preacher, who had lived in | been published ,* but the Londoners could not 
storms and whirlwinds, died with a quiet smile | altogether forget facts or overcome their old an- 
on his countenance On the next day Scott, 
Clement, Scrope, and Jones suffered, and, on 
the day after that, Hacker and Axtell Some of 
these ten men were oppressed with age and sick- 
ness, but there was not one of them that betrayed 
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' “For which,” adds I udlow, “he had suffered a more than | ‘4 Pepys says, sarcastically, that this ‘“‘sillily writ” book was 
ordinary persecution from those of bis own profession’ — | “dedicated to that paragon of virtue and beauty, the Duchess 
Memos of Albemarie”—¢ ¢ Monk's wife 
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tapathiea, and, in spite of the pageant got up by 
authority, they showed rather plainly that her 
commg was not welcome A few days before 
her arrival, Lord-chancellor Clarendon’s dangh- 
ter, Anue Hyde, had been delivered of a son, 
only about six weeks after her marrage to the 
Duke of York , who, however, was said to have 
owned a private marriage, or contract of mar- 
riage, with her about a year before' The pride 
of the queen-mother was greatly irritated by 
the thought of this “debasing alliance,” and her 
daughters, the Princess of 
Orange and the Princess 
Henrietta, were equally 
violent against it The 
king had also felt, or pre 

tended, strong objections , 
but from various accounts, 
we are disposed to believe 
that he was all alung jealous 
of his bi other, and not very 
sorry to see him take a step 
which would lessen him im 
theeyes of the world Cla- 
rendon, the father of the 
stray lady the model and 
idol of politicians of a cer- 
tain class — professed the 
greatest horror and abhou- 
rence of the mischiefs which 
such a mésalliance would 

produce on royalty, and he 
informs us himself that he told his master Charles 
“that he had much rather his daughter should 
be the duke’s whore than his wife,” that if the 
marriage had really taken place, he would give 
a positive judgment “that the king should imme- 
diately cause the woman to be sent to the Tower, 
and to be cast into a dungeon, under so strict a 
guard that no person living should be pei mitted 
to come to her, and then, that an act of parlia- 
ment should be unmediately passed for the cut- 
ting off her head, to wluch he would not only 
give his consent, but would very willingly be the 
first man to propose it”? But, notwithstanding 
this mock Virgimius-ism on the wiong side, the 
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1 Pepys, Dury Clurendon says that the queen mothe: was 
fnarious that herfnend Sir Charles Berkeley then captain of the 
duke s guard, in order tu prevent the marriage solemnly swore 
that he “had Jain with her 2¢ with Anne Hyde In the end 
Berkeley ate his words, and said that he had only hed for the 
good and honour of the royal family Such a scoundrel was 
sure of promotion in a court like thi—he became privy purse 
and Earl of Falmouth ! 

2 Continuatwn of the Lyeof Edward, Ea | of Clarendon, written 
by himself 

3 “The queen would fain have undone it but rt seems matters 
Were reconciled on great offers of the chancellor s to befmend the 
queen, who was much in debt, and was uow to have the settle 
ment of her affairs go through hus hands ' —Hvel yn 

4“ 'Thig,’ continues Evelyn, who had just been performing 
the ceremony, ‘‘ was a strange change—can 1t succeed well? ’ 
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great chancellor 1s said by others to have laboured 
in secret to promote the marriage, and to have 
at last removed the queen-mother’s strong ob- 
jections by engaging to get parliament to pay her 
gieat debts* And about six weeks after Hen- 
rietta Maria's arrival at court the marriage was 
publicly owned, and the nobility and gentry 
paid their respects to her highness the Duchess 
of York, who was still at her father’s, in Wor- 
cester House, in the Strand, where the marriage 
had been performed, and all kissed her hand ‘ 





A few days after, the Princess of Orange, who 
had come over to salute the king, her brother, 
died of the small-pox, but these melancholy 
events scaicely checked for a moment the immo- 
A marriage was pro- 
posed between the Princess Henrietta and Philp, 


Duke of Orleans, only brother of Lows XIV, 


which took place soon after 

The Convention Parliament had met again on 
the 6th of November The commons announced 
that they had prepared a bill for giving the 
king’s “ healmg declaration” about religion the 
force of law, and the Presbyterian munisters 
presented an addiess to his majesty, thanking 


5 Worceste: House, the Londom residence of the Karls of Wor 
cester, was originally 4 town house of the Bishops of Carlisle It 
was situated between Durham Place and the Savoy, and had 
girdens extending to the watermde The great Earl of Clarendon 
occupied this house before his own mansion was built, and paid 
for it the large annual rent of £600 This house waa pulled 
down by the Duke of Beaufort, and the presant Beaufort build 
ings rose on ita site The building adjoining Salisbury House 
gave place to the present street of that name which leads to 
Salisbury Stairs 

6 “ At court,” says Pepys, in one of his honest bursts of im 
dignation, ‘‘things are in very 111 condition, there being se 
much emulation, poverty, and the vices of drinking, swearing, 
and loose amours, that I know not what will be the end of it 
but confusion And the clergy so high, that all people that I 
meet with do protest against their practices ' 
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him for that grateful act But Charles, Claren- 
don, and the bishops had fully arranged mea- 
sures for converting this healing declaration into 
a piece of waste paper The bill for making it 
law was lost in the House of Commons by a 
mayority of 183 to 157, and the duped Presbyte- 
iians were whistled down the wind Conformity 
to the Church of England was now the law, and 
the Presbyterians, instead of having part in per- 
secuting the Catholics and sectarians, hada share 
in their sufferings Having made this arrange- 
ment to please the court, the Convention Parlia- 
ment proceeded with other gratifying bills, and, 
on the 8th of December, they attamted Oliver 
Cromwell, Ireton, and Bradshaw This vote 
had another meaning besides that of the forfei- 
ture of the property of the dead, which was too 
insignificant to excite the cupidity of the waste- 
ful and needy Charles, or the selfish mean-souled 
courtiers on the 30th of January of the follow- 
ing year, the anniversary of the death of Charles 
I, the solemn recesses of Westminster Abbey 
were invaded by a brutal crew, acting by autho- 
rity of the restored king and clergv, the graves 
were broken open, the cofhns of Cromwell, Ire- 
ton, and Bradshaw were put upon hurdles and 
dragged to Tyburn, there, being pulled out of 
their ( offins, their mouldering bodies were hanged 
“at the several angles of the triple tiee” till sunset, 
when they were taken down and beheaded Their 
bodies, or, as the court chromler calls them, 
“their loathsome caicasses,” were thrown into a 
deep hole under the gallows, their heads were 
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FACSIMILE OF INSCRIPTION FOUND IN CROMWELLS CoFrFIN ! 


set upon poles on the top of Westminster Hall ? 
With the same decent loyalty the dean and 
chapter of Westmimster, acting under ns ma- 





4 This inscription 1s copied from an impression taken from a 
gilt copper plate, found lying on the breast of the corpse, when 
the grave and coffin of Cromwell were dex: rated The :mpres 
aion was taken from the plate in 1792 


qaoted in Harris’ Life of Cromuci! It appears that ladies went 
to see this precious specimen of Gesta Britannor un 
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jesty’s warrant and their own zeal, afterwards 
exhumed the bodies of all who had been buried 
in the Abbey since the beginning of the Civil 
wars, and threw them 1n a heap into a deep pit 
dug in St Margaret's Churchyard Among others 
the inoffensive remains of Oliver Cromwell’s mo- 
ther and daughter, who had both been models 
of domestic virtue, of Dornslaus, one of the law- 
yers employed on the trial of the late king, who 
had been basely murdered in Holland by the 
retaineis of the present king, of May, the ac- 
complished translator of the Pharsalia and his- 
torian of the Long Parhament, whose mid and 
comprehensive language we have so frequently 
quoted, of Pym, that great and learned cham- 
pion of English liberty, and of Blake, the re- 
nowned and honest-hearted, the first of naval 
heroes, were torn from the sacred asylum of the 
tomb, and cast hke dogs into that foul pit 
Notwithstanding its base compliances, Charles 
was anxious to be rid of the Convention Parha- 
ment, of the legality of whose first assembling 
and constitution some doubts were entertained 
by lawyers His ministers hastened the progress 
of the money bills, and agreed to accept half of 
the revenue derived from the excise, 1n lieu of the 
profits formerly drawn from the Cow t of Wards, 
which the Commonwealth men had abolished, 
and the chancellor told them that King Charles, 
whose time was notoriously spent with mistresses 
and profligates in theatres and midmght revels, 
was, hke another Constantine, constantly em- 
ploying himself in conferences with learned men 
for the settlement of the “languishing church ”* 
Clarendon assured them, moreover, that a 
desperate plot had been discovered to rescue the 
condemned regicides, seize the Tower, Whitehall, 
and Windsoi Castle, and, by means of an insur- 
rection in the counties, headed by General Lud- 
low, to restore the Commonwealth General 
Ludlow was at this moment as far off as Swit- 
zerland, trembling for ns own hfe, which was 
threatened many times by royalist assassins = [t 
14 true that there was an insane riot in London 
a few days after the delivery of the chancellor's 
speech in parhament, but the number of the 
rioters was 30 insignificant, and the whole thing 
go unconcerted and hopeless, that it could not 
have been either foreseen o: dreaded when 1t 
actually occurred On the mght of the 6th of 
January, Venner, a wine-cooper and fifth Mon- 
archy Man, who had been in trouble for similar 
outbreaks in Cromwell’s time, and who was de- 
cidedly mad, inflamed some fifty o1 sixty vision- 
aries by vehement preaching, and these men 





3 Clarendon told them at the same time that his majesty was 
* Gesta, Britannorum, at the end of Whartons Almanac, as | not wholly successful—that some men would still preach and 


write improperly—but that these should soon be reduced by law 
to obedience 
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rushed from his conventicle m the city, and pro- 
claimed “King Jesus!’ They broke the heads 
of some incredulous watchmen and city guards, 
but fled before the lord-mayor and the people 
who took up arms. They concealed themselves 
for two days in Caen Wood, between the villages 
of Highgate and Hampstead, during which time 
the lord-mayor pulled down their meeting-house 
in the city On the 9th of January they te- 
turned, in the belief that neither bullets nou 
sharp steel could hurt them—broke through the 
city gates—routed all the traim-bands they met 
—put the king’s hfe-guards to the run, “and all 
this in the day-time, when all the city was in 
arms, and they not m all above thirty-one”! 
At last they were hemmed mn, but they cut their 
way into a house, which they defended for some 
time against thousands They all refused quar- 
ter, but about sixteen were taken by force and 
kept alive for a worse death the rest fell with 
arms in their hands, “shoutmg that Christ was 
coming presently to reign on earth” Among 
the prisoners, who were all tried and executed, 
was the mad wine-cooper himself 

In dissolving the army, care had been taken 
to keep on foot Monk’s regiment and a regiment 
of cavalry, and now, under colour of necessity 
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sent* The guards and the new troops that were 
1aised were made up of men recommended by 
Monk 

“Every one,” says a bitter writer, “was now 
everywhere putting in for the merit of restora- 
tion, for no other reason, certainly, but that 
they might have the reward”* The Protestants 
in Ireland, whether high-church 01 Presbyte- 
rian, laid claim to Charles's gratitude for having 
been the first of all his subjects to mvite him 
back, which they had done in a convention, al 
most immediately after the expulsion of Henry 
Cromwell But, on the other side, the Insh Pa- 
pists claimed a reward for then old loyalty and 
long sufferings under “the late usurpers ,” and 
they humbly prayed for relief as to their for- 
feited estates, their religion, and liberties 

In Scotland, the Presbyterians, who composed 
nearly the entire nation, flattered themselves that 
they had peculia claims upon the restored king’s 
gratitude They had repeatedly taken up arms 
for monarchy, and, though they had been reduced 
to a quiescent state by the vigour of Cromwell, 
they had begun tv move again as soon as death 
had relieved them fiom the domination of that 
wonderful man And was ft not from Scotland 
that Monk, the restorer, had proceeded to exe 


and of apprehension of the great imsuriection, | cute the great plan? The king, too, had been 
announced by Clarendon, some new troops were among them, had taken their Covenant, had 
raised, and many more ofhcers of the old army | solemnly sworn to defend thei kirk, and he had 
put inider arrest The Earl of Southampton, | granted an “act of approbation’ to mdemnify 
who 1s generally considered as the most virtuous all of them for eather occurrences But Charles, 
of Charles’s mimsters, took alarm at a scheme whohad no scruples of conscience whatever, held 
which was then seriously entertained of raising | that these oaths and engagements had been made 
such a standing army ay should put down all op- | under compulsion, that the Covenanteis, while 
position to the royal will, and he waited upon — he was among them, had treated him with harsh- 
the chancellor to expostulate He said they had ness and mdigmity, and, 1f he had any one strong 
felt the effects of a mlitary government, though | feeling about religions or sects, it was hatred of 
the men were sober and religious, in Cromwell's | the strict and formal Kirk of Scotland * The 
time, that he believed vicious and dissolute troops ; Marquis of Argyle, the great «nef of the Cove- 
would be much worse, that the king would grow nanters, was not without his misgivings, and, on 
fond of them that they would become insolent | the return of Charles to England, he retuned for 
and ungovernable, and that then ministers must atime to the Highlands, but his son, the Lord 
be converted unto mere tools, he said that he Lorn, who claimed the merit of a constant op- 
would not look on, and see the rum of Ins coun- ' position to the Commonwealth men and Crom- 
try begun, and be silent, a white staff should | well, hastened to congratulate the sovereign, and 
not bribe him Clarendon admitted that he was the marquis himself wiote to the king, to ask 
in the right, and promised to divert the king leave to come and wait upon him_=_—‘ To seize this 
from any other force than what might be proper | victim among his mountains, and the clans de 
to make a show with and capable of dispersing | voted to him, would have been a work of diffi- 
unruly multitudes Southampton said that if 





2 Burnet Pepys says, a little later ‘The lord chancellor, 


the standing army went no farther than that, he 
could bear it, but that 1t would not be easy to 
fix such a number as would please the princes 
and not give jealousy to the people Clarendon, 
however, went to the king, and his representa- 
tions (but no doubt still more the poverty of the 
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court) set aside the grand project for the pre- 


it seems, takimg occasion from this late plot to raise fears in the 
people, did project the raising of an army forthwith, besides the 
constant militi2, thinking to make the Duke of York genetal 
thereof But the house did, in very open terms, say they were 
grown too wise to be fooled again into another army, and said 
they had found how that man that hath the command of an 
army 18 not beholden to anybody to make him king’ 

3 Oldmixon, Heslory of the House of Stuart 

4 According to Burnet, he was accustomed to say that the 


} Presbyterian was a religion quite unfit for a gentleman ! 
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culty, and therefore Charles replied in a seeming 
friendly manner Upon that Argyle posted up 
to Whitehall, where, being denied admittance, 
he was seized and sent to the Tower as a traitor 
and regicide, it being asserted that he had en- 
couraged the Commonwealth men to put the late 
king to death The Earl of Glencairn, a leader 
of the Scottish Cavaher party, was sent to Edin- 
burgh to restore the Committee of Estates as it 
existed in 1650, when Charles was im the country, 
which Oliver Cromwell had not as yet reduced 
to a dependency of the Enghsh Commonwealth 
General Middleton, who had been so very un- 
successful in his attempts at shaking off Crom- 
well’s yoke, was elevated to the Scottish peer- 
age, and appointed general of the forces and 
king’s commussione: for holding the parhament, 
Glencairn was made chancellor, and the Earl of 
Lauderdale (afterwards the 11l-famed and bloody 
Duke Lauderdale) secretary of state The chef 
power was divided for a timne between Middleton 
und Lauderdale, who were fiercely jealous of each 
other These two selfish, unprincipled, and vio- 
lent men, sometimes with the consent of the Scot- 
tish parliament, and more frequently in spite of 
that disjomted and always ill-constructed legisla- 
ture, soon erected one of the worst tyranmies that 
ever cursed acountry The Maiqus of Argyle, 
after being basely trepanned at Whitehall, was 
sent down to Edinburgh, to be tried by the men 
that were thnsting for his blood and hungeiing 
for his estates The old marquis, who was assisted 
by the notoriety of the facts, made an admnable 
defence The state trials were just so much 
worse In Scotlind than in England, as the Scot- 
tish civilization fell short of the English  Flet- 
cher, the lord-advocate, called the noble prisoner 
at the bar an impudent villam'! Argyle gravely 
said, that he had learned in his affliction to bear 
reproaches While the trial was in progress be- 
fore the Scottish parliament, his son, the Lord 
Lorn, obtained a letter from the king, ordering 
that the lord-advocate should not insist upon any | 
offences committed by the marquis previously to 

the year 1651, when the present king had given 

his indemnity, and that when the t:1al was ended, 

the whole process should be submitted to his ma- 

jesty before the parhament gave sentence But 

the king’s commissioner, Middleton, who expected 

to be enrn hed by Argyle’s forfeiture, nduced the 

king to revoke one part of ns letter, and took it 

upon himself to disregard the other Middle- 

ton also made asearch for precedents of men who 

had been condemned in Scotland upon presump- 

tive evidence, and argued the matter in person, 

hoping that the weight of his authority would 

bear down all opposition But Gilmore, though 

vecently promoted to be president of the Court of 

Session, had the honesty to say that to attaint | 
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Argyle upon such evidence would be more unjust 
than the much-decried attaimder of the Earl of 
Strafford, and, after a fierce debate, in which 
Middleton stormed, and swore, and blasphemed 
—as was his wont—Guilmore carned a majority, 
and the prisoner was acquitted on that count 

Argyle now thought that he was safe, but Mid- 
dleton resolved to make his compliance with 
Cromwell high treason Even here the lord- 
commissioner would have been defeated, had 1 
not been for the villamous offices of his fmend 
Monk, Duke of Albemarle Monk, the restorer 
—aservant worthy of the prince he had restored 
—searched among his papers, and found some 
private letters which Argyle had wntten to him 
when he (Monk) was the sworn fnend of Crom- 
well, and the general of the Commonwealth, and 
in which the marquis expressed his zeal for the 
maintenance of that system of government These 
private letters Monk sent down to Scotland by 
an express, and Middleton ordered them to be 
read in parliament at a stage when the produc- 
tion of further evidence was strictly ulegal The 
¢ffect was instantaneous and fatal, all the friends 
of the marquis ran out of the parhament house 
as if a bomb had fallen among them, the rest 
agreed that these letters sufhiuently proved that 
the prisoner’s compliance with the usurper was 
not feigned and compulsory, but sincere and volun- 
tary, and they condemned him as guilty of trea- 
son Argyle begged for ten days’ respite, m oder 
that the king’s pleasure might be known, but 
when this was refused he understood the inten- 
tion of the court, and exclaimed, “I placed the 
crown upon his head, and this 1s my 1eward” 
[When Charles was crowned at Scone, in 165], 
Argyle really placed the crown upon his head, 
and at that time 1t was very geneially believed 
that he would soon be the king’s father-in-law ] 
He was beheaded at the market-cross of Edin- 
burgh, only two days after receiving sentence, 
and his head was set up over the jail where the 
Covenanters had exposed the head of Montrose 

Other trials ensued, 1n which still less attention 
was paid to the forms of law Twelve emment 
Presbyterian preachers, who came to Edinburgh 
with a petition, were seized and cast into prison 

Guthrie, one of them, who, ten years ago, “had let 
fly at the king 1n his sermons,” was hanged, for ex- 
ample’s sake, a few days after the execution of Ar- 
gyle With him was hung one Gowan, who had 
deserted to Cromwell while the king was in Scot- 
land “The man,” says Bishop Burnet, “ was 
inconsiderable, till they made him more consi- 
dered by putting him to death on such an account, 
at so great a distance of time” The fourth vic- 
tim was Bishop Burnet’s own uncle, Johnstone of 
Warriston, one of the greatest and most eloquent 
assertors of the Covenant This aged man fled 


#0 the Continent, but some time after, the French 
government gave him up to Charles, and he was 
gent hack to Scotland, and tried and hanged It 
had been assumed as a principle that the de- 
stroyers of Montrose, the idol of the Cavalter 
party, should feel the full weight of retahation, 
and yet Macleod of Assynt, the false friend who 
had so infamously betrayed Montrose to his ene- 
mies, “ was let go without any censure” Burnet 
attiibutes this impunity to habits of debauchery 
in Macleod, which were largely sympathized with 
by the now dominant faction, but poambly Mac- 
leod’s purse and estates told another story Ven- 
geance was often defeated by the love of lucre, 
or by personal jealousies among the new great 
men Swinton, who had been attainted, and 
who had been the man of all Scotland most 
trusted and employed by Cromwell, was admitted 
to mercy, because Middleton, in hatred to Lau- 
derdale, who had got the gift of his estate, re- 
commended him to the king Many others suf- 
fered in liberty and estate, but as open bnbery 
was a rule of government, and as money bought 
pardons, no more executions took place for the 
present Middleton and Lauderdale continued 
to quarrel with one another, to accuse one an- 
other in an underhand way, and to plot against 
one another At one time Middleton wanted to 
impeach his rival, but Clarendon told him that 
impeachments were dangerous things—that “ the 
assaulting of a minister, as long as he had aa an- 
terest wn the king, was a practice that never could 
be approved, it was one of the uneasy things that 
a House of Commons of England sometimes ven- 
tured on, which was ungrateful tothe court” Thus 
the matte: dropped, and the two rivals, recon- 
eiled in appearance, went on in amicable unison 
to ride roughshod over the kirk and the laws and 
hberties of Scotland “This,” says Burnet, who 
was living in the midst of it, “ was a mad roaring 
time, full of extravagance, and no wonder it was 
so, when the men of affairs were almost perpetually 
drunk” Jn spite of the alarming warning held 
out by the past, it was resolved to set up Episco- 
pacy, and Sharp, a minister who was to the Kirk 
of Scotland what Monk had been to the Com- 
monwealth, pressed Middleton to take advantage 
of the present general consternation, and establish 
bishops At the same time he duped his brethren 
with professions of an ardent zeal for the kirk, 
and persuaded them to send him up to court as 
their delegate Shaip soon returned from Lon- 
don Archbishop of St Andrews! Other men 
“were sought out to be bishops,” and these men, 
after receiving consecration from the Archbywshop 
of Canterbury, hurried down to Scotland, “all in 
one coach,” to take possession of therr sees Farth- 
with bishops again appeared among the lords of 
parhament 
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restored hierarchy was made very absolute by 
royal proclamation, and presently all men were 
required to take the oath of allegiance and su- 
premacy, acknowledging the nght of the king to 
settle religion and the church In the midst of 
a general subsei vience in parliament, two noble 
Scotsmen, the Ear) of Cassilis, and Dr Robert 
Leighton, Bishop of Dunblane, had the courage 
to resist Leighton said that the land mourned 
already by reason of the many compulsory oaths 
that had been taken Archbishop Sharp, who 
had so recently woin the Genevan gown himeelf, 
replied with great bitterness and insolence, fly ing 
out against the Phesbyterian stiffness The en 
hghtened Leighton said that it ill became the 
very same persons who had complamed of the 
rigour of the Covenanters to practise a like rigour 
themselves, ‘‘for thus 1t would be said that the 
world goes mad by turns” Middleton, who 
wanted the oath asa trap for suupulous con- 
sciences, was furious at this opposition, but in 
the end the odious act was passed, and made as 
trenchant as Archmshop Sharp and the hing’s 
commissioner desired Not satisfied with this, 
they brought forward another oath, abjming for- 
mally both the League and Covenant, and the 
National Covenant, and between these two oaths 
they drove the Presbyterians fiom all offices mn 
the church, the state, or magistracy, and not a 
few of them into perpetual banishment * 
Ly. AG6A The new English pai hament met 
on the 8th of May = The elections 
had gone greatly in favo of the royalist and 
high-chuich party, and not more than fifty or 
sixty of the Presbyterian party found their way 
into the House of Commons = This parhament — 
for the disgace of the country —lasted much 
longer than that which 1s distingmshed in his- 
tory by the name of the Long Parhament, but a 
distinctive epithet was not wanting-—1t was called 
the “ Pension Parliament” The House of Com 
mons began with voting that all therr members 
should receive the sacrament by a certain day, 
according to the nghts of the Church of England, 
under pain of exclusion Then, in conceit with 
the lords, the commons condemned “that great 
instrument of mischief, the Solemn League and 
Covenant,” to be burned by the common hang- 
man The acts establishing the Commonwealth, 
and the chief ordinances of the Long Parlia- 
ment, were tieated in the same manner They 
then passed a number of bills, which al? had tor 
their object the strengthening of the monarchical 
power They imposed a fresh oath, importing that 
neither house could lawfully take up arms against 
the king, in any case whatsoever They restored 
the bishops to their seats in the House of Peers, 
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one of these collects a new epithet was added to 
the title of the openly profane and immoral 
Charles, he being styled “our most religious 
king,” and the Dissenters “ could not down with” 
the story of Bel and the Dragon, introduced 
from the Apocrypha, nor with the new holidays, 
such as St Barnabas, the Conversion of St Paul, 
and the 30th of January, now dedicated to King 
Charles the Martyr When the commons had 
done with this conformity bill, they voted the 
king a subsidy of £1,200,000, and a heath or 
chimney tax for ever ' and the parliament was 
prorogued on the 19th of May with a flattering 
speech from Charles, who promised to take bet- 
ter care both of his money and his morals 

It was high time, for he was on the eve of 
marriage Nearly all the courts of Ewiope had 
struggled for the honow of giving a wife to this 
dissolute prince, for. whatever contempt Charles 
had excited on the Continent as an exiled, errant 
king de gure, he became one of the most important 
of crowned heads as dc facto King of England 
Charles held himself at auction, and Portugal 
became the highest bidder, offering with the 
Princess Catherine, Tangiers, Bombay, the ad 
vantages of a free trade, and half a millon ster- 
hng, and it was resolved that the offer: should 
be accepted, notwithstanding the religion of the 
princess, and the opposition of Spain, which still 
claimed the Portuguese kingdom, and treated the 
house of Braganza as rebels and usuipers The 
oithodox Clarendon decided Charles m this 1e80- 
lution, in spite of the 1epresentations of many of 
his own party, who rationally feared that the 
king, alheady suspected of Popery, would be still 
more mistrusted when he should have a Catholic 
wife and a mass-chapel in his own house After 
some necessary delays that were nksome to the 
king, not because he longed fo the royal bride, 
but because he was greatly in need of the dower, 
the treaty was concluded, and Lord Sandwich 
was despatched with a small fleet to take posses- 
sion of Tangiers and bring home the bride and 
the money Catherine of Biaganza aniived at 
Portsmouth on the 20th of May, and was there 
met by he: husband, who conducted her in state 
to Hampton Court At this tine Charles's mis- 
tress, en ttre, was “one of the race of the Vilhers,” 
married to Mr Palmei, who, on her account, 
and for his base connivance, was taken into the 
diplomatic service and raised to the Irish peer- 
age as Earl of Castlemaine People expected 
that he would now break with the mistress, or 
at least manage his intercourse with her as pri- 
vately as possible But he was not prepared to 
make any, the least sacrifice, either to duty or 
decency he dined and supped with Lady Cas- 
tlemaine every day and mght of the week that 


1 Every house rated above 20s was to pay 2s 


they increased the mgour of the law of treason, 
they declaied it to be a high misdemeanour to 
call the king a Papist, and they materially cur- 
tailed one of the most i:mpoitant of the popular 
rights—the right of petitioning the king or par- 
hament, by enacting that no petition should have 
more than twenty signatures, unless by permis- 
sion of three justices of the peace, or the major- 
ity of a grand jury The Cavaliers would also 
gladly have struck at the bill of indemnity, im 
order to wrench from the adherents of the Com- 
monweulth al] the property they had acquired, 
but Clarendon felt that any such invasion of that 
act would be too dangerous, and the Cavaliers 
were obliged to content themselves with a vote 
of £60,000 to be distributed among themselves, 
and to confirm the said indemnity act 

When this parliament re-assembled at the end 
of Novembe:, there was no visible dimimution of 
its loyalty or o1thodoxy, and Clarendon excited 
ifs zeal by disclosing a pretended conspuacy, 
which was said to extend all over the country 
The king confirmed the awful disclosures made 
by the chancello., but perhaps at that moment 
the indolent Charles may have been made to be- 
heve that the airy conspiracy teally existed 
The commons, in a paroxysm of 1age and terror, 
called for more blood—for the execution of such 
of the condemned regicides as had hitherto been 
spared—and especially demanded the trial of Sir 
Harry Vane and General Lambe1t, who had both 
been excepted fiom the act of oblivion, but re 
commended by the Convention Parliament to the 
king, who had promised to spare their lives But 
Charles, who never respected a promise, lent a 
ready ear to the recommendation of the Pension 
Parliament, and 1t was arranged that Vane and 
Lambert should suffer durmg the next recess 
In the meantime, to stay the appetite of ven- 
geance, three distinguished Commonwealth men, 
the Lord Monson, Sir Henry Mildmay, and Sn 
Robert Wallop, were drawn upon sledges, with 
ropes round their necks, from the Tower to the 
gallows at Ty burn, and then back to the Tower, 
there to remain prisoneis for life In this ses- 
sion a2 conformity bill, recommended, if not ac- 
tually drawn up by Clarendon, was debated and 
passed in all its intolerant rigour, the lords hav- 
ing vainly attempted to soften some of its clauses 
It enacted that every parson, vicar, or other min- 
ister, should publicly declare before his congre- 
gation, his unfeigned assent and consent to every- 
thing contained and prescribed in the Book of 
Common Prayer, and that every preacher that 
had not received ordination from the hands of a 
bishop must submit to that process before the 
next feast of St Bartholomew A few new col- 
lects, added by the bishops to the Prayer Book, 
did not tend to make this act more palatable In 
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preceded the queen’s arrival, he was there on 
the night that bonfires were lit im the street for 
that event,' he left her to go to his bride, and, 
when Catherine was established at Hampton 
Court, he not only presented her himself, but 
also insisted that she should be one of the queen’s 
ladies of the bedchamber Clarendon, who wor- 
shipped the proprieties and outward appearances 
according to his own account, spoke with great 
boldness to the king on the subject of this scan- 
dalous appointment, telling him “of the hard- 
heartedness and ciuelty in laying such a com- 
mand upon the queen which flesh and blood 
could not comply with The king,” says he, 
“heard him with patience enough, yet with those 
httle mterruptions which were natural to him, 
especially to that part where he had levelled the 
mistresses of kings and princes with other lewd 
women, at which he expressed some indignation, 
being an argument often debated before him by 
those who would have them looked upon above 
any othe: men’s wives” But, according to the 
histotian’s own rvccount, the moral conversation 
ended by the king’s “ requiring him to use all 
those arguments to the quecn which were neces- 
sary to wnduce her toa full compliance with what 
the king desired” And the Lord High-chancellor 
of England the model Clarendon—who 1: still 
styled, by some, one of the most illustrious of Eng- 
lishmen, one that through all circumstances main- 
tained the mnate dignity of his character—the 
upright muster, the true patriot, and the honest 
man—undertook the ofhce, and waited several 
times on the forlorn young queen to prove to 
he: the suitableness of submission and reyigna- 
tion “to whatsoever his majesty should desire of 
her,” and to mnsenwate (his own words’) “ what 
would be acceptable with reference to the lady ” 
Catherine, who had told this hoary-headed me- 
diator for royal profligacy that she had to strug- 
gle with more difhculties than ever woman of 
her condition had known that at times she was 
foiced “to give vent to that passion that was 
ready to break her heart”—now assured him 
“that the king’s msisting upon that particular 
could proceed from no other ground but his 
hatred of he1 person, and to expose her to the 
contempt of the world, who would think her 
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his employer of all that had passed, and to re- 
quest, not that he would give up his design of 
fixing his mistress constantly in court as the 
servant of his wife, but that he would forbear 
pressing the queen in that matte: for » day or 
two, till he had once moe waited upon her 

But, according to his narrative, the king lintuned 
to other counsellors, and resolved to make Ins 
wife submit at once “The fire flamed that mght 
higher than ever the king reproached the queen 
with stubbornness and want of duty, and she 
him with tyranny and want of affection he used 
threats and menaces which he never intended to 
put in execution, and she talked loudly how il} 
she was treated, and that she would return again 
to Portugal He rephed, that she should do well 
first to know whether her mother would receive 
her, and he would give her a fit opportunity to 
know that, by sending to their home all her 
Portuguese servants, and that he would forthwith 
give order for the discharge of them all” What 
the threats and menaces were whiuh Charles 
never intended to put in execution we know not, 
but he forthwith executed his cruel threat of 
depriving his wife of her servants-——her country- 
men and countrywomen, the friends of her child- 
hood After an interview with the chancellor, 
who had been again with the queen, using aigu- 
ments and cajolery to overcome hei natural re- 
pugnance, “ he persevered 1n all his resolutions 
without any remorse—directed a day for all the 
Portugueses to be embarked without assigning 
any considerable thing of bounty to any of them, 
or vouchsafing to wiite any letter to the King or 
Queen of Portugal of the cause of the dismission 
of them And this 11gour prevailed upon the 
great heart of the queen, who had not 1eceived 
any money to enable her to be hberal to any of 
those who had attended her out of their own 
country, and promised themselves places of gieat 
advantage in her family, and she earnestly de- 
sired the king that she might retain some few of 
those who were known to her, and of most use, 
that she might not be wholly left m the hands of 
strangers, and employed others to make the same 
suit to the king on her behalf Whereupon the 
Countess of Penalva, who had been bred with 
her from a child, and who, by the infirmity of her 


worthy of such an affront if she submitted to 1t, ; eyes and other indisposition of health, scarce 
which before she would do, she would put herself | stirred out of her chamber, was permitted to 
on board any little vessel, and so be transported | remain in the court, and some few inferior ser 
to Lisbon” The chancellor upon this reminded | vants m her kitchen and in the lowest offices, 
her “that she had not the disposal of her own | besides those who were necessary to her devo- 


person, nor could go out of the house where she 
was without the king’s leave,” and, therefore, 
advised her “not to speak any more of Portugal, 
where there were enough who would wish her to 
he ” 


1 Pepys, Diary 


All the rest were trans- 
ported to Portugal” Nor did Catherine’s trials 
end heré “In all this time,” continues Claren- 
don, “the king pursued his point the lady came 


tions, were left here 


The chancellor then made haste to inform | to the court—was lodged there—was every day 


in the queen’s presence—and the king im con- 
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tinual conference with her, whilst the queen sat | or as a servant of government acting under the 
untaken notice of, and 1f her majesty rose at the | commrssion of parliament, and he maintained 
indignity and retired mto her chamber, it may | that he could be tried only by parhament, and 
be one or two attcnded her, but all the company | not by any inferior tribunal. His judges, who 
remained 1n the room she left, and too often said | were met to condemn, not to try him, overruled 
those things aloud which nobody ought to have | these objections, and bade him plead guilty or 
whispered All these mortifications were | not guilty Vane represented that he could not 
too heavy to be borne, so that at last, when it | expect justice from judges who, in another place, 
was least expected or suspected, the queen on a | had prejyudged him and recorded their votes 
sudden let herself fall first to conversation and | against him, that the length of time taken to 
then to familiarity, and, even in the same instant, | search out matters against him, and the undue 
to a confidence with the lady, was merry with | practices and courses to find out witnesses against 
her in public, talked kindly of her, and, in pri- | him, were further proofs that he could not have 
vate, used nobody more friendly ”' an equal and impartial tral, that, durng all 
On the 21 of June, a few days after the king’s | that time, he had been kept in close imprison- 
mariiage, the republican Sir Harry Vane was | ment without being once examined, or having 
arraigned before the Court of King’s Bench | any question put to him whereby he might con- 
jecture what would be charged against him , that 
he had been treated as a great delinquent—his 
4 ea rents stopped, his tenants forbidden to pay them, 
a Tf) is his very courts prohibited by officers of great 
iy oe personages claiming the grant of his estates, that, 
by these undue proceedings, he had not where- 
fs SS _ withal to mamtain himself in prison, and his 
ne K i j tT gy debts, to the amount of above £10,000, were un- 
‘. “SS 4 me discharged, either principal or interest, and that 
“nN the hopes of private lucre and piofit were such 
in his tenants and other persons, sought out for 

| far and near to be witnesses against him, that it 
would be no wonder if, at last, some charges 
should be exhibited, but these charges were 30 
general and vague, that nothing ceitain, or that 

| applied peculiarly to himself, could be gathered 
out of them = Aftet expressing his faith and re- 
hance on God, who now called him to suffer, as 
he had formerly called him to act, for the good 
of his country—afte1 expressing his consciousness 
that for himself the issue would be good, what- 

ever this comt night make it—he continued 

Sir Harry VANF « : 

From a print by Houbraken, after Sir P Lely | Far be 1t from me to have knowingly, mali- 
ciously, or wittingly offended the law, nightly 
Upon the Restoration, Vane, knowing that he had undeistood and asserted, much less, to have done 
taken no share m the trial or death of Charles I, anything that 13 malum per se, or that 1s moually 
and that the new king, in his declaration from evil This 1s what T allow not, as I am a man, 
Breda, had promised a wide indemnity, continued and what I desire with steadfastness to resist, as 
at his house in Hampstead, near London? He Tama Chmstian If I can judge anything of 
was allowed to remain undisturbed for about my own case, the true reason of the piesent dif- 
five weeks, when he was ariested and sent tothe ficulties and straits I am in 1s because I have 
Tower, whence he had been carried from one desired to walk by a just and mghteous rule m 
prison to another for the space of two years ' all my actions, and not to serve the lusts and 
He had now been brought up from a lone castle | passions of men, but rather to die than wittingly 
or block-house on one of the Scilly Islands The and deliberately sin against God and transgress 
indictment charged him with compassing and__ his holy laws, or prefer my own private interest 
imagining the death of Charles IT , and conspinng | before the good of the whole community I relate 
to subvert the ancient frame of the kingly gov- | unto, in the kingdom where the lot of my resi- 
ernment of the realm Vane objected that the ' dence 1s cast” The counsel for the prosecution 
offences charged against him were committed were reduced to silence, but the Chief-justice 
either in his capacitv as a member of parhament, Foster muttered—“Though we know not what to 
lif fudiow—- Say to him, we know what to do with him” Vane 
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claimed the benefit of counsel, which had been 
denied to Harrison and the other regierdes, and 
which it was not usual to grant in cases of trea- 
son The court, impatient to make hrm plead, 
promised him that if he would put himself on the 
issue he should have counsel He then pleaded 
not guilty, and was sent back to the Tower for 
four days When he re-appeared he claimed the 
promise whrch had been given him, on which 
his judges, who had received fresh instructions 
to condemn him, told him that they would be his 
counsel The attorney-general, Sn Geoffrey Pal- 
mer, a fanatic royalist, produced his evidence 
Vane combated the charges with great learning 
and eloquence He mamtained that the word 
king in the statute of treasons meant only a king 
regnant, a king 1n actual possession of the crown, 
and not a king merely de zure, who was not in 
possession He justified the conduct of the 
Commonwealth by the mevitable necessity of the 
case “This matter,” said he, “was not done na 
corner The appeals were solemn, and the deci- | 
sion by the swoid was given by God! 

When new and never-heard-of changes do fall 
out m the kingdom, it 13 not like that the known 
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traitors, Bradshaw or Coke, from the top of 
Westminster Hall?” With these words thun- 
dering in their ears, the yary retired, and m half 
an hour returned into court with a verdict of 
guilty ' 

On the morrow, Charlies thus wrote from 
Hampton Court to Clarendon —“ The relation 
that hath been made to me of Sir H Vane’s 
carriage yesterday in the hall 1s the occasion of 
this letter , which, 1f 1 am mghtly mformed, was 
so insolent as to justify all he had done, acknow- 
ledging no supreme power in England but a 
parhament, and many things tu that purpose 
You have had a true account of all, and, if he 
has given new oceasion to be hanged, certanly 
he 18 too dangerous a man to let live, if we can 
honestly put him out of the way Think of this, 
and give me some account of 1t to-morrow, till 
when, I have no more to say to you” What 
Clarendon’s account was, we may easily divine,’ 
for, on that day week (June 14), a scaffold was 
prepared on Tower-hill, on the very spot where 
the Earl of Strafford had suffered so many years 
before At an early hou Vane took leave of his 
wife and children, and of a few generous fnends 


and written laws of the land should be the exact | that were not afiaid of incuning the hatred 


rule, but the grounds and rules of justice, con- 
tained and declared in the law of nature, are 
and ought to be a sanctuary in such cases, even 
by the very common law of England fo: thence 
originally spring the unerrmg rules that are set 
bv the Divine and eternal law for rule and sub- 
jection in all states and kingdoms” In the 


facts that the resolutions and votes for changing 
the government of England into aCommonwealth 
were all passed before he was 1eturned to pai- 
hament, that he was bound to obey the powers 
then regnant, that he had done nothing for any 
private or gainful ends, to profit himself or en- ! 
rich his relations, as well appeared by the great 
debts he had contracted, and the destitute condi- 
tion in which he should now leave his family 
But the court was not to be moved by such ap- 
peals as these, and they determined that the 
evidence against the prisoner was good, and that 
the acts imputed to him amounted to Ingh trea- 


course of his defence he called attention to the 
| 





of government by showing a deep sympathy 
He entreated them not to mourn for him His 
rehgious enthusiasm blended itself, as 1t had 
ever done, with his republicanism and passionate 
love of hberty “T know,” said he, “ that a day 
of deliverance for Sion will come Some may 
think the manne: of 1t may he as before, with 
confused noise of the warrio., and garments 
rolled m blood, but T rather think 1t will be with 
burning and fuel of hre I die in the certain 
faith and foresight that this cause shall have its 
resurrection in my death My blood will be 
the seed sown, by which this glorious cause will 
spring up, which God will speedily raise 

As a testimony and seal to the justness of that 
quarrel, I leave now my hfe upon it, as a legacy 
to all the honest interest in these three nations 
Ten thousand deaths rather than defile my con- 
science, the chastity and purity of which I value 
beyond all this world'’” He was dragged ona 
sledge from the Tower to the scaffold, looking so 


son Vane then offered a bill of exceptions, and ' cheerful that it was difficult to convince many 
claimed the benefit of the promise which the king , of the spectators that he was the prisoner about 
had made to the Convention Parhament—that, | to die The government had been alarmed by 
if Vane should be attainted by law, he would the impression made by the dying words of Har- 
not suffer the sentence to be executed The ison, Scott, and Petes, and so they had resolved 
solicitor-general openly declared that “the pri- | to interrupt, at all critical passages, the more 
soner must be made a public sacrifice,” and, al- | dangerous eloquence of Vane When he at- 
luding to Vane’s urgent and repeated demands |" 1 qye attornoy general, who had the last word, was even per 








for the benefit of counsel, he brutallv exclaimed 
— What counsel does he think would dare speak 


for him in such a manifest case of treason, un- 


jess he could call down the heads of his fellow- 


mitted to hold a secret consultation with the foreman as the 
jury were leaving the box —See Foster's Life of Sir Henry Vane, 
in Lives of Aminent Stateamen 

4 Clarendon, in his Life, avoids saying a single word about 
the trial and execution of Vane 
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tempted to describe the conduct of his judges, 
Sir John Robinson, the heutenant of the Tower, 
interrupted him, saying, mm a furious manner, 
“It isa lhe, I am here to testify that 1t 1s a he 
Sir, you must not rail at the judges” Vane 
replied, “God will judge between you and me in 
this matter I speak but matter of fact, and 
cannot you bear that? It is evident the judges 
refused to sign my bill of exceptions” Heie 
the drummers and trumpeters were ordered to 
come close under the scaffold, and the trumpe- 
ters blew in his face to prevent his being heard 
Sur Harry lifted up his hand, laid it on his breast, 
and, after a mild remonstrance, silence being 
restored, he proceeded to detail to his fellow- 
sountrymen and fellow-Christians some circum- 
stances of his life and of the late Civil wars Upon 
this, the trumpeters again sounded, the sheriff 
snatched at the paper he held in lis hand,' and 
the heutenant of the Tower furiously called out 
for the books of some that were taking notes of 
Vane's solemn and last discourse “He treats 
of rebellion,” said the heutenant, “and you write 
it” And thereupon six note books were deli- 
vered up Vane said, meekly, that 1t was hard 
that he might not be permitted to speak, but 
that this was what all upright men might now 
expect fiom the worldly spit Here fresh blasts 
were blown upon the trumpets, and fresh efforts 
made by the heutenant of the Tower and two o1 
three others to snatch the paper out of his hand, 
“and they put then hands into his pockets for 
papers, as was pretended, which bred great con- 
fusion and dissatisfaction to the spectators, see- 
Ing #& prisonel so strangely handled in his dying 
words” At last Vane gave up all hope of being 
allowed to explain himself to the people, and, 
turning away from the front of the scaffold, he 
knelt in prayer for a few minutes by the side of 
the block, then laid his head upon that sharp 
pillow, aud stretched out his arm as a signal to 
the executioner, who struck a good blow, which 
severed his neck at once His magnanimity on 
the scaffold made a wonderful and lasting i1m- 
pression, which became the deeper when men 
saw more and more of the ways of the restored 


government and of the universal corruption, 1m- 
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morality, irreligion, and indecency, that obtained 

among public men General Lambert was tried 
' and condemned at the same time, but by his 

timid proceedings after the death of the protec- 
| tor, he had given very evident proofs that he was 
not a dangerous man, he pleaded guilty, threw 
himself abjectly upon the royal mercy, and was 
suffered to wear out the remainder of his days in 
an unhonoured prison in the island of Guernsey 
Other blood, however, was shed Colonels Okey, 
Corbet, and Barkstead, who had been concerned 
in the execution of the late king, had fled to 
Holland, but they were hunted out by Downmg, 
who had once been chaplain in Okey’s regiment, 
the States gave them up, and they were brought 
to the gibbet and the kmfe They died glorymg 
in the good old cause, and Downing was held up 
to detestation? General Ludlow, Mr Lisle, and 
a few other Commonwealth men, who either had 
taken a part in the tial of Charles I, or had 
otherwise incurred the hatred of the 1oyalists, 
had found an asylum among the republicans of 
Switzeiland —a sacred asylum, which was not 
suffered to be invaded either by the threats or 
promises that were repeatedly held out through 
a series of years by the government and family 
of Charles II Not being able to obtain then 
expulsion o1 thei suirende: by the Swiss, the 
royalists had recourse to assassination mM a pri- 
vate way Lasle was shot in the back in the 
month of August, 1664, on the Lord’s day, as he 
was going into a church at Lausanne He fell 
dead on the spot m the churchyard, and close to 
the church-porch, and his murderer mounted a 
swift horse that was held for him at hand by 
another villain, and the two, shouting “God save 
the king,” galloped off and crossed the Swiss 
frontier into France Other less successful at- 
tempts were made in the same manner upon the 
hfe of Ludlow, who distimetly charges King 
Chailes, his mothe: the queen-dowager, and his 
sister the Duchess of Orleans, with employing 
these assassins 


ee 


2 This Downing had been Cromwell’s ambassador at the 
Hague, but, bemg ready to do any kind of work, he was con 
tinued in his post by Charles He employed a perfidious artifice 
to get possession of his victims, who had once been his frends 
and patrons Even Pepys is indignant at this ‘“‘ perfidious 

| rogue ” 
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Act of uniformity enforced upon the Presbyterians—Ejection of their ministers on the anniversary of St Bar- 


tholomew—Declaration of indulgence in behalf of Papists—Sale of Dunkirk—Opposition of Charles to the 
triennial act—The conventicle act passed—Its oppressions—It 1s turned in Scotland against the national 
church—Scottish persecutions by Lauderdale and Sharp—War with Holland—Naval engagements with the 
Dutch—Further oppressive acts of the high church party—Fresh naval encounters with the Dutch-—The fire 
of London—Opposition to the court commenced—lInsurrection of the Covenanters in Scotland—Their defeat 
at the Pentland Hillse—The Dutch block up the Medway and the Thames—Peace concluded with Holland— 
Plot against the Earl of Clarendon—He 1s deprived of the chancellorship—His impeachment 1n parliament— 
He secretly withdraws to France—The council called the Cabal formed—I¢# proceedings—Secret and treach 

erous treaties of Charles with Lows XIV —Charles obliged to relinquish his scheme of toleration—His 
mistresses—H1s design to change the national religion and government—His combination for that purpose 
with Louis XIV —Infamous treatment of Sir John Coventry—The bill called the “ Coventry Act”—Account of 
Colonel Blood—His attempt to hang the Duke of Ormond—His behavioun before the king—Charles and Louis 
XIV go to war with Holland—Nefarious attempt to capture the Dutch Sinyrna fleet—Its failure—Indecisive 
naval battle with the Dutch at Solebay—The Dutch assailed by the French by land—Wilham, Prince of 
Orange—His character and abilities—He obtains the chief command in Holland—His able resistance to the 
French invasion— Meeting of parliament— Unsuccessful attempts of the court to win over the Nonconformists 
—Buill to suppress Popery called the ‘‘T'est Act” passeda—Parliament prorogued—The Cabal succeded by the 
Danby admuinistration—Peace between England and Holland—Court and cabinet intrigues—Debates in par- 
hament upon the bill to prevent the danger which may arise from persons disaffected to the government— 
Troubles in Scotland—Attempt to assassinate Archbishop Sharp—Slavish conduct of the Scottish parhament 


S the anniversary of St Bartho- | 
lomew approached, the Presbyte- 
rian munisters, threatened with 
deprivation, reminded the king of 
all they and then party had done 
fo. his restoration, and then 1m- 

sisal his majesty to suspend the execution of 

the act of uniformity for three months longer, 
by his letters to the bishops, by proclamation, 
by an act of council, or i any other way his 

majesty should think fit Charles made them a 

positive promise that he would do what they 

desired, and this promise was solemnly given to 
them in the presence of Monk, who was still 
considered as leaning towards the Presbyte11ans 
through his wife But Clarendon stepped 1n and 
urged the absolute necessity of enforcmg obedh- 
ence to the act of uniformity without delay or 
connivance, and he told the king that 1t would 
not be in his power to presei ve from deprivation 
those ministers that would not submit to it 

This 1s Clarendon’s account, almost im ns own 
words He tells us, indeed, that he was very 

tender of the king’s honou1, and told his majesty 

that, having engaged his word, he ought to per- 
form what he had promised But Clarendon 
knew that Charles neve: regarded his word, and 
he had given him a strong inducement to break 
it Some of the bishops were then summoned 
to Hampton Court, and the question was debated 
an the presence of the king, the chancellor, the 





re i 


lord-general (Monk), the Duke of Ormond, the 
chief-justice, the attorney-geneial, and the secre- 
taries of state ‘The bishops,” says Clarendon, 
“were very much troubled that those fellows 
should still presume to give his majesty so much 
vexation, and that they should have such access 
tohim They gave such arguments against the 
doing what was desired as could not be answered, 
and, for themselves, they desired to be excused 
for not conniving in any degree at the breach 
of the act of parhament, and that his majesty’s 
giving such a declaration or recommendation (for 
the three months’ respite) would be the greatest 
wound to the church, and to the government 
thereof, that 1t could 1ece1ve”! As a matter of 
course, the crown lawyers siuled with the bishops, 
and so, “upon the whole matter, the king was 
converted, and, with great bitterness against that 
people in general, and against the particular per- 
sons, whom he had always received too graciously, 
concluded that he would not do what was desired, 
and that the connivance should not be given to 
any of them The bishops departed full of satis- 
faction with the king’s resolution ”* Accordingly, 
upon the day prescribed, which the suffering Pres- 
byterians compared to the great St Bartholomew 
Massacre of the French, the act of uniformity was 
enforced in all its mgour Some conplied with 
the terms for the sake of their families, but up- 


wards of 2000 ministers refused, and were thrust 


1 Life 2 Ibid 
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out of their livings The Long Parliament had 
assigned a fifth of the revenues of the church for 
the support of the Episcopalian clergy whom they 
dispossessed, but now the Episcopalians allowed 
nothiug of the sort “This,” says Burnet, “raised 
a grievous outcry ove) the nation Some 
few, and but few, of the Episcopal party, were 
troubled at this severity, or apprehensive of the 
very 111 effects 1t was hke to have Here were 
very many men, much valued, some on better 
grounds, and others on worse, who were now cast 
out ignominiously, reduced to great poverty, pro- 
voked by much spiteful usage,and cast upon those 
popular practices that both their pnnciples and 
their circumstances seemed to justify” But it 
was not merely the Presbyterian ministers and 
their flocks that suffered, all the Nonconformists 
(which now had become the general term, as that 
of Puritans had been formerly) were visited by a 
sharp peisecution, their conventicles being every- 
where suppressed, and their preachers and many 
of themselves cast into prison as men guilty of 
the double sin of heresy and disloyalty Hoping 
nothing from the laws o1 the parhament of then 
country, these men projected extensive enugra- 
tions to Holland, to New England, to other planta- 
tions beyond the Atlantic—to any spot where they 
might be safe from the “prelates’ rage” Upon 
this, the Earl] of Bristol, the rash and eccentric 
Lord Digby of the Civil wars, and as rash and ec- 
centric HOW as evel, Conceived a plan into which 
the leading Catholics entered very readily This 
plan was to procure, under cover of indulgence 
ww the Protestant Nonconformists, whose depai- 
ture from the country would be most mischievous 
to taade and industry, a wide and liberal tolera- 
tion, which should include all that did not con- 
form—and themselves, as Papiusts, with the rest 
The project pleased the king, and did not dis- 
please the minoi sects, but the Presbyterians 
were averse to sharing in a toleration with the 
Papists, and the bishops and the high-church 
party, who were for a strict conformity on the part 
of all sects whatsoever, had abated none of their 


1 It is dated the 20th of December, 1002 ( larendon attributes 
the Blames of tt to Ashley Couper (Shaftesbury), who had passed, 
by turns, for Presbyterian and Independent, but who, Like has 
master King Charles, had neither bigotry nor any stioug attach 
ment to any religion The chancellor also informs us that, to 
crown all the hopes of the Papists “ the lady ’—that 1s, Castle 
maine, the king s mistress 1n whose apartment half the business 
of government was transacted—‘‘ declared herself of that faith, 
and inveighed sharply against the church she had been bred 
in "—Liye But he says nothmg about the convorsion of his 
own daughter, the Duchess of York which took place seon after 
2 “Whether it would really have been of great advantage to 
Rngland, had it been preserved, may be doubted, as, though, 
from its situation, it might have afforded a shelter for our 
privateers instead of those of the enemy, a retreat for our fleets 
if beaten, or a safe landing place for our armies ail) these 
advantages would apparently have been fully balanced by the 
very large expense attending its preservation These, however, 
are the views which a more enlightened system of polacy has 
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old dread or detestation of the Roman church. 
Charles, however, influenced by his brother the 
Duke of York, by Bristol, by Secretary Bennet, 
and by other avowed or concealed Papists, put 
forth a declaration of indulgence’ Whatever were 
his motives, this was indisputably Charles's best 
act, but we shall presently see that the bigotry of 
part of his subjects did not allow him to main- 
tain 1t 

Nearly at the same time, the whole English na- 
tion, without any distinction as to sects or parties, 
was disgusted by the sale of Dunkirk—that place 
which had been acquired by Oliver Cromwell, 
and which had been held of such importance even 
by the Convention Parliament who called home 
Charles, that, several months after his arrival, 
they had passed a bill annexing 1t to the imperial 
crown of this realm, being encouraged thereto by 
Clarendon, who, on several public occasions, both 
before and after the vote, dwelt with pompous 
rhetoric on the subject * When Charles made up 
his mind to “chaffer away” the conquest of the 
“magnanimous usurper,” there were three bid- 
ders in the market—Spain, from whom the place 
had been taken, Holland, that wished to secure 
it as a bulwark against the now encroaching and 
powerful French, and France, that longed for it 
as an extension of frontier, and a begmning to 
the occupation of all Belgium, and Holland to 
boot All thiee bid lngh, but Charles expected 
more services from the growing power of France 
than he could hope fur from the fast-declining 
power of Spain, or from the cautious government 
of Holland (he and Clarendon were actually en- 
gaged in a secret negotiation with Lows XIV 
for a Fiench force of 10,000 foot and some ca- 
valry to subdue what remained of the liberties 
of England), and, after driving a long and hard 
bargain, Dunkirk was given up to France for 
5,000,000 livres, payable in three years by bills of 


different dates * 
AD 1663 The parliament re-assembled on 
the 18th of February, and presently 
fell with exalted zeal upon the king’s declaration of 





taught the world. In the days of Clarendon they were very 
much unknown It was then thought that establishments on 
the Continent of Europe were of the greatest importance to 
Lngland, and were to be preserved as the most valuable append 

ages of the British crown Hence the despair of Mary at the 
loss of Calais hence the anxiety of Cromwell to obtain Dunkirk 
ag an equivalent for that loss and hence the universal ory of 
reprobation through the country when the latter place was lost 
to us for ever "—Hustorical Inquiries respecting the Character of 
Edward Hyde, Baril of Clarendon, by the Hon George Agar 
Elhs (the lave Lord Dover) 

3 See Mémovu es d' Estrades, the French diplomatut who mege- 
tiated the sale , Hurres de Louse XIV Clarenden's State Papers 
and Iife A recent writer, of strong opinions, seems to think 
that the sale was very justifiable, and that 1t was justefied by 
the long acquiescence of the parliament But if that partiement, 
which was as base as the king, said nothing of the subject for 
several years ite caloulated slence was not imitated by the 
nation Everywhere the people denounced the sale, and the 


indulgence, and the bill to give the crown a dis- 
penaing power without consent of parliament was 
abandoned 1n the lords, where the bishops were 
vehement against it, and it was deprecated im 
both houses, which jomed in representing to 
Charles the alarming growth and increase of Po- 
pery and of Jesuits in the kingdom = The com- 
mona, however, voted him a grant of four subsi- 
dies, and then, ther best work being done, he 
was about to prorogue the parliament, when the 
Earl of Bristol delayed that measure by suddenly 
impeaching the lord-chancellor But, with the 
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should think otherwise, I would never suffer a 
parliament to come together by the means pre- 
scribed by that bill.” Charles was aware that the 
Hampdens and the Pyms were no more He 
knew the baseness of the present parliament, 
which had been already mbbling at the tnennial 
act more than once,’ and which now, without a 
murmur, annihilated that bulwark of hberty 
This was so grateful to Charles, that he went in 
person to the House of Lords to pass the repeal- 
ing bill, and to thank them. He told them that 
every good Englishman would thank them for it, 


help of the judges, who declared against the Je- | for the triennial act could only have served to 


holiday which followed, the court pursued then 
old course of 1evelry and riot, and a very insig- 
nificant insu rection took place at Farnley Wood, 
in Yorkshire It appears that the government, 
if it did not actually foment it, was perfectly well 
aware of the existence of this ephemeral plot, 
which was promoted by 1eligious persecution, 
but which did not include a single person of 
any rank 01 consequence 
AD 1664 On the re-assembling of parla- 
ment, on the 16th of March, Charles 
made a great deal of the affau of Fainley Wood 
He told the two huuses that that plot was exten- 
sive and dangerous, that some of those conspira- 
tors maintained that the authouity of the Long 
Parhament still existed in the surviving mem- 
bers, and that others computed that, by a clause 
in the triennial act, the present parliament was, 
by lapse of time, at an end several months since, 
and that, therefore, as the cout issued no new 
writs, the people might themselves choose mem- 
bers for a new parhament He said that he had 
often read over that bill, and though there was 
no colour (as, indeed, there was not) for the fancy 
of the determination of the parlhament (that 1s, 
its ending in thiee years), yet he would not deny 
that he had always expected them to reconsider 
“the wondei ful clauses”! in that bill, which had 
passed in a time “very uncareful for the dignity 
of the crown” He now requested thei to look 
again at that trienmial bill He said that he loved 
parliaments—that he was much beholden to par- 
liaments—that he did not think the crown could 
ever be happy without frequent parliaments, “but 
assure yourselves,” said he, in conclusion, “if I 


merchants of London offered, through the lord mayor, any sum 


of money to the king so that Dunkirk might not be alienated 
And we are disposed to believe that, but for the hopes he exter- 
tained that Lows would afford hrm the means of making himeelf 
a8 absolute as his most Christian majesty, Charles would have 
turned aside from the unpopular measure, and contented him 
self with some large annual allowance from the merchants 
These wonderful clauses, that were wormwood to the king 
and all the absolutists, were to the effect that, if the king did 


land was not governed by a monarvk*® Such 1s the 
account of this momentous transaction as given 
by Clarendon, who, in his tenderness to royalty, 
forgets to mention that the king assured them 
he would not be a day more without a parliament 
on this account, aud that the repealing bill con- 
tained a provision that parhaments should not, 
in future, be intermitted for above three years at 
the most But, as an eminent modern writer has 
observed, the necesaty of the securities in the 
tnenmal act, and the mischief of that servile 
loyalty which now abrogated those securities, be- 
came manifest at the close of the present reign, 
neaily four years having elapsed between the dis- 
solution of Charles's last parliament and hisdeath ‘ 
In this same session was passed the infamous bull 
called the “Conventicle Act” It forbade the Non- 
conformusts to fiequent any conventicles or places 
of worship not of the Establishment, and 1t um- 
posed a scale of punishments, 1anging from three 
months’ imprisonment to seven years’ transporta- 
tion ‘The execution of the act was not only com- 
mitted to the civil authorities, but to militia offi- 
cers and the hing’s forces, who broke open every 
house where they knew, or fancied there were, u 
few Nonconformusts gathered together to worsluy> 
God in their own way’ The close, unwholesome 
prisons were soon crammed with conscientious vic- 
tams—with men and women, with old and young 
—whule others were ruined in their estates by 
bnbing and purchasing the insecure connivance 
of the most corrupt and rapacious of the myrmi- 
dons of the court And when (as now and then 
happened) a few enthusiasts were driven to mad- 
ness and msurrection, they were strung up on the 
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not summon a fresh parliament within three years after a dus 
solution, the peers were to meet and issue write of their own. 
accord, 1f they did not within a certain time perform thas duty, 
the sheriffs of every county were to take 1t on themselves, and 
in default of ali constituted authorities, the electors might as 
semble, without any regular summons, to choose representatives 

2 Bills had been brought in for the repeal of the triennial act 
on the 3d of April, 1662, and the 10th of March, 1663 

3 Clarendon, Life ‘ Hallam, Const Hist 
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gallows a dozen or more at a time—this good- 
natured king rarely or never exercising the pre- 
rogative of mercy in their behalf Inthe middle 
of the month of May, Charles, “after giving such 
thanks to them as they deserved,” prorogued par- 
lhament til] November! * 

In Scotland, where there were few or no con- 
venticles or sects, the whole force of this conven- 
ticle act was turned against the Presbytenans, 
whose faith was decidedly the national religion 
‘‘All people,” says Burnet, “were amazed at the 
severity of the Enghsh act, but the bishops in 
Scotland took heart upon 1t, and resolved to copy 
from it so an act passed there almost in the same 
terms”? Lord Laudeidale, who had supplanted 
Middleton, and made himself supreme in Scot- 
land, which he governed for many years hke a 
Turkish pachahc, forgetting his old Presbyteni- 
anism, at the passing of the bill expressed great 
real for Episcopacy and the church, and the voice 
of the Earl of Kincardine, an enemy to all perse- 
cution, was drowned 1n the plaudits of the time- 
serving majority By anothe: act, the Scottish 
parhament made an offer to the king of an army 
of 20,000 foot and 2000 horse, to be ready, upon 
summons, to march with forty days’ provision into 
any part of his majesty’s dominions, to oppose in- 
vasions, to suppress insurrections, or to do any 
other duty for the authority or greatness of the 
<rown The Earl of Lauderdale wished by this 
to let the king see what use he might make of 
Scotland, if he should attempt to set up ai bitrary 
government i England by force of arms The 
Scots, according to the reasoning of this able and 
resolute but unprineipled mumster, had not much 
money to offer, but they could send him good and 
hardy soldiers Invigorated by the Scotch con- 
venticle act, Archbishop Sharp “drove very vio- 
lently,” establishing what proved to be a high 
commission court—one of the worst tyannies 
cast down by the Civil war--and persecuting his 
former hetlnen of the khnk without pity, and 
without calculation of the personal danger he was 
thereby incurring The prisons in Scotland were 
soon crammed like those of England, the prisoners | 
meeting with still worse usage Sometimes they 
were fined, and the younger sort whipped about 
the stieets Troops were quartered throughout 
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bishops, the Liturgy,and the new-imposed Episco- 
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courts, and in all the departments of government, 
resembled those of an inquisition, and yet Arch- 
bishop Sharp was never satisfied, but complained, 
hke Clarendon, that there was not vigour enough, 
He accused Lauderdale to the king, he ntmgued 
to bring Middleton into business again, and when 
he found that he could not succeed, that his plot 
was discovered, he fell a tremblmg and weeping 
before the mighty and choleric pacha, protesting 
that he meant no harm, that he was only sorry 
that Lauderdale’s friends were, upon all occasions, 
pleading for favour to the fanatics 
The English pathament re-assembled on the 
24th of November, with cries of foreign war, 
and anticipations of victory and plunder The 
Duke of York, as lord Ingh-admnal and gover- 
nor of the African Company, had ordered the 
seizure of some Dutch settlements on the coast 
of Guinea, the Dutch had retahated, and cap- 
tured a number of English merchantmen The 
king, hoping to appropriate to himself a good 
part of the war-money that should he voted, fell 
wn with the popular humour, peaceful negotra- 
tions were broken off, and both countries pre- 
pared thew fleets The commons, by a large 
mayjouity, voted a supply of £2,000,000, the king 
protesting that he was compelled to enter mto 
this war for the protection, honowm, and benefit 
of his subjects The city of London furnished 
several sums of money * 
ea TOES As soon as the wai broke out, a 
most terrible plague broke out also 
in the city of London, and in the course of five 
months it swept away about 100,000 souls The 
anguish and despair, the wild 1ecklessness and 
profligacy which characterized the progiess of 
the plague in ancient Athens, as recorded in the 
pages of Thucydides, were upon this occasion 
repeated in the metiopolis of Christian England, 
and the loud wail and lamentation over the whole 
of London was strangely mingled with shouts of 
jollity and madness In many cases, it seemed 
as 1f men had set themselves in earnest to “curse 
God and die”? When the visitation apptoached 
its height, those who could escape fled fiom the 
city, leaving their all behind them, while those 
who were unable or unwilling to flee, 1emamed 
as the certam victims of the evil At Jength, 
the public haunts, whether for business, religion, 
01: pleasure, were deserted, the lonely streets 


pahan preachers These troops were commanded were covered with grass, and not a sound was 
by Sir James Turner, “ who was naturally fierce, heard but the warning bell that accompanied 
but he was mad when he was drunk, and that | the death-cart in its visits from house to house, 
was very often”* The proceedings in the law- | and the cry of the undertakers, “Biing out your 
dead!” answered by the melancholy cry from 
the opened windows, “Pray for us!” In the more 


the country to foice the people to respect the | 
| 


Meant etree 


1 Parl Hist Clarendon / ite Oun Trmes, 
8‘ He told me,” says Burnet ‘‘he had no regard to any Jaw 
fout acted as he was commanded, in a military way he confesse 
it went often against the grain with him to serve such a de 
bauched a@d worthless company as the clergy generally were, 
and that gumretimes he did not act up to the rigour of bis orders \ 





for which he was often chid both by Lord Rothes and Sharp, 
but was never checked for his illegal and violent proceedings " 
* Parl Het Clarendon Burne 
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crowded parts of the city, also, almost every 
house was visited with destruction, and had the 
warning plague-spot marked upon its door in 
the form of a red cross, with the accompanying 
inseription, “ Lord, have meicy upon us!” “ All 
the king’s enemies,” says Burnet, “and all the 
enemies of monarchy, said, here was a mautfest 
character of God’s heavy displeasure upon the 
nation, as, indeed, the ill hfe the king led, and 
the viciousness of the whole court, gave but a 
melancholy prospect ” 

On the 3d of June, off Lowestoft, the Duke of 
Yok encounteied the Dutch fleet unde) the com- 
mand of Admiral Opdam The battle was ter- 
rible Opdam was blown up with his ship and 
crew, three other Dutch admirals and an im- 
mense number of men perished, and, im all, 
eighteen Dutch ships were either sunk or blown 
up; the English lost Rear-admiral Sansum, Vice- 
admiral Lawson, three captains, the Earl of 
Falmouth, and some other volunteers of rank, 
but then Joss in seamen was comparatively in- 
considei able, and they decidedly had the advan- 
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tage But in the evening, mmstead of attending 
to the pursuit of the retirmg Dutch, the Duke of 
York went to bed, and Lord Brounker, a gentle- 
man of his bed-chamber, went upon deck and told 
Penn, the commanding officer, “as if from the 
duke,” that he must slacken sail To the amaze- 
ment of the fleet this order was obeyed, and all 
chance of overtaking the Dutch was lost The 
duke and his courtiers returned from sea, “all 
fat and lusty and ruddy by being m the sun,”? and 
these gentlemen gave out that the victory was 





' The larger figure exhibits a first rate ship of war, as delineated 
on the seal of the lord high admiral, James, Duke of York The 
figure on the nght, showing the stern of a smaller war vessel, is 


from a print of the period 2 Pepys, Diary 
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a great victory—that a greater had never been 
known in the world, but the English people had 
not forgotten Blake, and they were very critical 
upon the whole affair The duke was rewarded 
by a grant of £120,000, yet 1t was thought expe- 
dient to remove him from the fleet, and to in- 
trust the command to the Earl of Sandwich 
This earl got scent of a Dutch fleet from the 
West Indics very richly laden, which had taken 
refuge in the neutral port of Bergen mm Norway 
The King of Denmark, the sovereign of the coun- 
try, having some grounds of complaint against 
the Dutch government, and bemg tempted by the 
value of the fleet, agreed to allow Sandwich to 
capture 1t in his port, upon condition that he 
should have half of the mch prize But Sand- 
wich wanted the whole of the spoil, and in spite 
of the warning of the governor of Bergen, who 
said that he could not let him ente: without an 
express order from his court, ordered Captain 
Teddiman to dash into the port with twenty-two 
ships and cut out all the Dutchmen Teddiman 
encountered a tremendous fire, not only from 
the Dutch ships, but also 
from the Danish castle and 
land batteries five of his 
commanders were killed,and 
he was obliged to 1etreat 
with disgrace and loss 

As the plague still raged 
mn London, the court had 
removed to Oxford, and 
there parliament 1e-assem- 
bled on the 9th of October 
to vote a fresh war supply 
The high-church party that 
now controlled the cabinet, 
and that were all-powerful 
in the House of Commons, 
continued to insist that the 
king would never be able to 
establish a truly regal au- 
thority unless he permitted 
the clergy to coerce the con- 
sciences of his subjects, and at Oxford they intro- 
duced and carried the memorable “ Five-mile Act,” 
which rendered 1t penal for any Nonconformust 
minister to teach 1n a school or come within five 
mules of any city, borough, or corporate town, or 
any place whatever in which he had preached or 
taught since the passing of the act of uniformity, 
unless he had previously taken the oath of non- 
resisiance Next, this high-church party brought 
a bill into the commons for :mposing the oath of 
non-resistance, not merely upon ministers and 
schoolmasters, but upon the whole nation This 
bill they lost, yet only through a majority of three 
Though the bill was lost, the bishops and clergy 


preached and acted as if 1t had been passed, and 
19i—2 
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as if the people of Kngland were slaves both 
by act of parhament and by the Word of 
God Their pastoral charges and then sermons 
rolled in louder thunder than that of Laud and 
Mainwaring upon the Divine right of kings, 
the duty of passive obedience, and the eternal 
damnation provided for those who resisted the 
Lord’s anointed and the ministers of the only 
true church upon earth Meanwhile the de- 
bauchery of the court continued on the mcrease, 
and Oxford became the scene of scandalous 1n- 
trigues, drinking, gaming, duelling, and ruffianly 
quarrels “‘Lhe lady,” though allowed to 
dictate to chancellors and secietaries of state, 
and to dispose of benefices and promotion 
in this loyal church, was oblized to share 
the king’s affections with various other 
women, the Duke of York in these respects 
closely comed his elder brother, and at 
Oxford the duchess (Clarendon’s daughter) 
began to retaliate in kind ! 
The great pligue which 
AD” TSC: aa eal : tee part of 
Loudon into a wilderness disappeared alto- 
gether in the month of February, after a 
tremendous hurricane The court ven- 
tured as far is Hampton Court, and at 
last, when all danger was over, the hing 
returned to Whitehill Duting his ab- 
sence the seamen of the royil navy, upon 
whose bravery and conduct the honour and 
safuty of the nation depended, had been 
left to he starving and mowing in the 
streets for lack of money to pay their 
atreirs And now the war threatened to 
be more formidable, for the French king, 
by a sudden turn in his politics, made 
common ciuse with the Dutch The Eng- 
lish fleet, commanded by Monk and Prince 
Rupert, had been divided it sea Early in 
the morning of the lst of June Monk unex- 
pectedly discovered De Ruyter and his fleet 
lying at anchor half channel over Seeing 
the great inferionty of thei force, an English 
council of war urged that 1t would be 1ash 
to begin a fight, but his Grace of Albemarle, 
who had taken to drinking to excess, and who 
was probably then drunk, resolved to wait nei- 
ther for better weather nor for Prince Rupert, 
and he gave the signal for attack He had only 
slaty ships to oppose to eighty-four, and most of 
these ships were badly officered The old officers 
who had served under the great Bl ike had been 
nearly all dismissed on account of their republi- 
canism or their nonconformity, and the Duke of 
York had filled up their places with a set of lord- 
lings, courtiers, and pages In this day’s “mad 
fight” the English suffered severely, a ship 
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and a frigate were taken, and all their ships that 
came really into action were ruined in their masts 
and ngging by the chain-shot—a new invention 
attributed to the great De Witt In the course of 
the night the Dutch received some einforcements, 
yet,on the morrow Monk renewed the combat, and 
all that day, however 11] commanded, the English 
mariners vindicated their old reputation Night 
again separated the combatants, and again the 
dawn of day—the third day of carnage—saw the 
fight renewed But now Monk fought 1etieat- 
ing, and, after taking out the men, he burned 
several of his most disabled ships Towards 
evening he saw the whole squadion under Prince 
Rupert making towards him Nearly at the 
same moment the Prince Hoyal—esteemed the 
best man-of-war in the world—stiuck on a sand- 
bank and was taken by the Dutch Next day 
the battle was renewed, both sides fighting more 
desperately than ever, until a thick fog inte- 
rupted the slaughter When the fog dispersed 
De Ruyter was seen 1n retreat, but Monk and 
Prince Rupert were 11 no condition to follow 
him By the month of July the Dutch admnal 
was again at sea with a still stronger fleet, but 
now Monk and Rupert gave him a deaded de- 
feat, and drove him back m rage and despair 
to the Texel They then detached Si Robert 
Holmes with a considerable force, which scoured 
the Dutch coast, burning two ships of war, 150 
unprotected merchantmen and shipping craft, 
and one or two defenccless villages 

But a mightie: conflagration was at hand 
The summer had been the hottest and dnest 
that had been known for many years, London, 
bemg then for the most part built of timber 
filled up with plaster, was as dry and combusti- 
ble as fire-wood, and in the middle of the mght 
between the 2d and 3d of September a fire hoke 
out, “that raged for three days, as if it had a 
commission to devour cverything that was in its 
way” It began at a baker’s house near London 
bridge, on the spot where the obelisk called the 
Monument now stands, and it was not stopped 
until it had reduced neatly the whole of the city 
from the Tower to Temple Bar to a sightless 
heap of cinders and ashes In the midst of this 
terrific conflagration a repoit was raised and 
spread that 1t was the effect of a conspiracy of 
the French and Dutch with the Papists A 
stupified and desperate mob ran up and down 
seizing all the foreigners and Enghsh Catholics 
they could find, but, to the lasting honour of 
the London populace, desperate and bewildered 
as they were, they shed no blood, leaving such 
miquities to be perpetrated by the fabricators of 
Popish plots, the parliament and the judges A 
mad Frenchman, of the name of Hubert, who 
had been for many years looked upon as imsane, 
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accused himself of having been im a plot with 
two othe: poor Frenchmen, and of having set fire 
to the first house His confession plainly indi- 
cated the state of his intellect, and the chief- 
justice told the king that all lis discourse was so 
disjointed that he could not beheve him guilty 
No one appeared to prosecute or accuse Hubert, 
yet the jury found him guilty, and the kimg and 
the judges allowed the poor sane creature to be 
hanged 

On the 21st of September, while the citizens 
were yet bivouaching on the ruins of London, 
the p whament re-assembled after nearly a )ea1’s 
recess, and voted £1,800,000 for prosecuting the 
ill-managed war A regular opposition to the 
court was, however, now galing some ground 
in both houses Although it included some few 
honest and patziotic men, 1t was chiefly directed 
by the passions and interests of a selfish crew, 
that were not a whit more honest or virtuous 
than the court, and 1t was headed by the profl- 
gate Duke of Buckingham, who had “a mortal 
quarrel with the lady” These men courted the 
Piesbyterians and Nonconformists, got up a 
fresh cry against Popery, and brought about 
the appointing a committee to examine and re- 
port on the alarming growth of that proscribed 
religion Having thus disturbed the court in its 
faith, they proceeded to touch it in the purse, 
and they introduced a bill for appoimtimng com- 
missioners to examine the accounts of those 
who had received and issued the money for this 
war Mistresses and misters, and all men 
holding public employments, were thiown into 
consteination they declared that this would be 
touching the royal prerogative in 1ts most vital 
parts, and Clarendon opposed the proceedings 
with all ns mht, exhorting the king to pre- 
vent these “excesses in parhament”’—not “to 
suffer them to extend their jurisdi tion to cases 
they had nothing to do with”—and to “restram 
them within their proper bounds and limits” 
In the lords an attempt was made to defeat the 
bill The commons hotly resented this inter- 
ference with their privileges, and threatened to 
impeach the chancellor and the Lady Castlemame 
Hereupon Charles, in spite of Clarendon’s ad- 
vice “to be firm im the resolution he had taken,” 
ordered the lords to submit, and so the bill was 
allowed to pass But the party who had won 
this victory knew not how to use it, or could 
not agree among themselves as to the division of 
the personal profit to be derived from it, and, m 
the end, 1t was turned mto a mockery by the 
king’s being allowed to appoint a commission of 
his own for auditing the accounts Charles told 
the commons that they had dealt unkindly with 
him in manifesting a greater distrust than he 
merited, and parliament was prorogued with 
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evident ill-bumour on both sides ‘I'he Duke of 
Buekingham was for a time deprived of all his 
places 

Daring the session an insurrection, provoked 
by the tyranny of Lauderdale and Archbishop 
Sharp, broke out in the west of Scotland, the 
stronghold of the Covenanters The people, after 
being ridden over by the dragoons of Turner, 
were excited by Sempil, Maxwell, Welsh, Guth- 
rie, and other ministers On the 13th of Novem- 
ber, they rose in a mass, seized Turner, and ap- 
pointed a solemn fast-day to be held at Lanark 
Lauderdale was at court, and so Sharp managed 
this bishops’ war with two troops of horse and a 
regiment of foot-guards Dalziel, a military man 
of some reputation, commanded under the arch- 
bishop in the field The insurgents, who now 
began to be called Whigamores or Whigs, had 
few gentlemen with them, for all the suspected 
had been “clapped up” long before On the 
28th of November, they were attacked by Dal- 
ziel on the Pentland Hulls, and after a brave re- 
sistance, forty were killed on the spot, and 130 
were taken prisoners Even in their first fury 
they had been meiuful—they had respected the 
life of their prisoner the lawless Turner, but no 
mercy was shown to them in return, ten were 
hanged upon one gibbet at Edinburgh, and thi ty- 
five moire were sent back to the west, and there 
hanged up before their own doors Archbishop 
Sharp made a keen search for all who had been 
in any way concerned in the rising, and, to extort 
confession, he employed a new instrument of 
tortine, for ever infamous under the name of “the 
boots” Though for the most part poor and ob- 
scure men, the victims bore their sufferings with 
heroic constancy, preferring death to the betray- 
ing of their friends M‘Kail, a young preacher, 
was atrociously tortured and then executed under 
an unproved suspiaion Dalziel, a wild drunkard, 
hanged a man because he would not tell where 
his father was concealed, and killed many others 
without any form of trial When he heard of 
any that would not go to church, he quartered 
soldiers upon them to eat them up 

Lows XIV, who had now other projects in 
hand, wished to creep out of the war, and Charles, 
being sorely disappointed im his expectations of 





1 Pepys, Dury 
2To tlis they were tempted by the rapid decline of Spam 
Lord Bolingbroke, in his Jetfers on the Study of History, gives a 


strkmg summary of that declme down to 1660 ‘As to Spain, 
the Spanish branch (of the house of Austria) was fallen as low 
twelve years afterwards, that 1s, 1m the year 1600 Plilp II 

left his successors a ruined monarchy He left them something 
worse he left them his example and pnnciples of government, 
founded mm ambition, in pride, in ignorance, in bigotry, and all 
the pedantry of atate 1 have read somewhere or other, that 
the war of the Low Countries alone cost him, by his own con 

feasion, five hundred and sixty four millions, a prodigious sum, 
in what specie soever he reckoned Philp III and Philip IV 
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plunder and prize-money, was well disposed to 
peace Negotiations between the three powers 
of France, Holland, and England were opened 
at Breda But hostilities were not suspended, 
and De Witt, being well aware of the condition 
of the English fleet, resolved to avenge his coun- 
try for the injury it had sustained at the hands 
of Sir Robert Holmes To save the money 
which parliament had voted, and to apply it 
to his own pleasures, Charles had neglected to 
pay the seamen and to fit out the fleet The 
streets of London were again full of, starving 
sailors, and only a few second and third rate 
ships were in commission In the beginning of 
June, De Ruyter dashed mto the Downs with 
eighty sail and many fire-ships, blocked up the 
mouths of the Medway and the Thames, de- 
stroyed the fortifications at Sheerness, cut away 
the paltry defences of bombs and chains drawn 
across the rivers, and got to Chatham on the one 
side, and nearly to Gravesend on the other In 
the Medway the Royal Charles, one of the best 
of our ships, was taken, the Royal James, the 
Oak, and London, were burned Upnor Castle 
had been left without gunpowder, and there was 
scarcely any gunpowder or shot im any of the 
ships There were many desperate English sail- 
ors serving on board the Dutch slups, and they 
shouted to one another, and to the people on 
shore, that they were now fighting for dollars 
instead of fighting for navy-tickets that were 
never paid' If De Ruyter had made for Lon- 
don at once, he might have burned all the ship- 
ping mn the Thames, but, while he was in the 
Medway, Prince Rupert threw up some strong 
batteries at Woolwich, and sank a number of 
vessels to block up the passage After doing a 
vast deal of muschief, and inflicting stall more 
disgrace, the Dutch, towards the end of June, 
sailed from the Downs, scoured our coast, and 
then returned in tnumph to the Texel In the 
month of August a treaty of peace was concluded 
at Breda. 

Charles had no great anxiety to redeem the 
honour of his arms, but he had entered into a 
secret treaty with Louis XIV for the conquest 
of Spanish Flanders,? which was to be followed, 
at some not distant time, by the subversion of 


followed hw example and his principles of government at home 
and abroad = At home, there was much form, but no good order, 
no economy, nor wisdom of policy in the state The church 
contmued to devour the state, and that monster, the Inquisition, 
to dispeople the country, even more than perpetual war, and 
all the numerous colonies that Spain had sent to the West 
Indies for your lordship will find that Phihp IIT drove more 
than 900,000 Moriscoes out of his domimons by one edict, with 
such cipcumstances of inhumanity im the execution of it as 
Spaniards alone could exercise, and that tribunal who had pro 

voked this unhappy race to revolt, could aloneapprove Abroad, 
the conduct of these princes was directed by the same wild 
spirit of ambition, rash m undertaking though slow to execute, 
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the Dutch republic, and a partition of termtory 
between France and England While smarting 
ander disgrace and loss, the people of London 
had clamoured for anew parhament The king, 
who had raised an army of 10,000 men without 
their consent, called his old parhament together 
«nm the 25th of July, but without allowimg them 
to proceed to any business, he dismissed them till 
the month of October In the interval Clarendon 
was rumed by acabal whose proceedings were so 
illegal, and whose motives were so hase, as almost 
to conceal the real transg1essions of that despotic 
minister The Duke of Buckingham, who had 
made his peace with Lady Castlemaine, and reco- 
vere the king’s favour, united with Shaftesbury, 
Chfford, Lauderdale, Monk, Sir William Coven- 
try, and others, in a concentrated attack upon the 
chancellor The hing himself had no affection for 
his old servant, and Lady Castlemaine, the other 
mistresses, and the queen, were all his declared | ever If this royal declaration were intended to 
enemies Even his own son-in-law, the Duke of ! cover Clarendon from further attuk, 1t was a 


: at him out of the lady’s open window, 
York, was inimical to his interests, or lukewarm | failure The commons proceeded to impeach 


“with great gaiety”’ After four days Charles 
sent Secretary Mornce with a warrant, under 
the sign manual, to require and receive the great 
seal Clarendon, unable to help hnnself, deh- 
vered the symbol, which was presently trans- 
ferred to Bridgman, who had proved his loyalty 
in the trials of the reguides Clarendon be- 
heved that the storm was now blown over, but 
he had offended too many parties, besides the 
king and “the lady,” to be allowed to escape so 
easily 

On the 10th of October the session was opened, 
and the commons soon voted an address of thanks 
to the hing for all his acts of grace and particu- 
larly for his 1émoval of Clarendon The lords 
Jomed with the commons, and Chailes assured 
them both thit he had removed the late chan- 
cellor from his service and from his counsels for 


m regard to them, and Ae undertook the task | him of treason They inserted, without evidence, 
of intimating to lim that the hing thought it | some charges that were false, and some that 
best and safest for himself that he should resign | had nothing treasonable in them, but Claiendon, 
the great seal Clarendon declared that there | however faithful to the king, had, m many mn- 
WAS & Conspiracy against him, and that he would | stances, been unfaithful to his country, and the 
speak with the hing before he returned any an- | whole tenor and spint of his political hfe were 
awei The king promised to go to him at his | adverse to hberty He had long maintained a 
own house on the morrow, as the chancellor was | secret correspondence with the Fiench court, 
sick of the gout, but several days passed, and he | and although the fact was not so well hnown 
went not The Duchess of York pleaded for he | then as now, he had been guilty of the capital 
father, but Charles told her that what he i- | misdemeanour of clandestinely soliating pecu- 
tended was for the chancellor's good, and the | mary aid for his own sovereign fiom the King 
only way to preserve him trom the vengeance of | of France Clarendon, indeed, first taught a 
parhament Monk went with a delusive mes- | lavish prince to seek the wages of dependence 
sage from the king to the chancellor Clarendon | from a foreign power, and to elude the control 
then went to Whitehall, and made a desperate | of pulhament by the help of French money? 
struggle for the p1eservation of his posts Charles | It should seem, too, that Clarendon’s pride and 
told him that he was assured that the parhament | austerity had alienated nearly all his friends, 
would impeach him as soon as they came toge- | and that his grasping, money-getting piopensity 
ther, and that if he did not resign and withdraw | was sufficiently notorious among all classes of 
himself he would perish on the block hke Straf- | men Evelyn, who was personally a friend to 
ford The chancellor pleaded his long and faith- | Clarendon, assured Pepys that my lord-chancel- 
ful services to his fathe: and himself, the king | lor was very open to corruption, o1 that he never 
rephed that he was not strong enough to protect | did nor ever would do anything but for money * 
him, that the power of parhament was great, | And, as Clarendon was ostentatious, he built 
and that he was in no condition to resist 1t As such a house, and collected such pictures and 
the chancellor returned from Whitehall, ‘the | furniture, as excited the surprise of all who knew 
lady,” the Lord Arhngton, and Mr May, looked | the poverty in which he had returned to his own 





and obstmate im pursuing though unable to succeed, they opened | alles of their ancient subjects, at the treaty uf Munster, but 
a new sluice to let out the httle hfe and vigour that remained in | they would not forego their usurped claim on Portugal, and 
ther monarchy Philp IT 1 said to have been piqued agamst | they permsted in carrying on singly the war agaist France 
his ancle Ferdmand, for refusing to yield the empire to him on | Thus they were roduc ed to such & lowness of power as can hardly 
the abdication of ( harles V Certuin it 18 that as much as he | be paralleled in avy other case, and Philip IV was obliged at 
loved to disturb the peace of mankind, and to meddle in every _ last to conclude a peace on terms repugnant to his uclination, 
quarrel that had the appearance of supporting the Roman, and , to that of his people, to the mterest of Spain, and to that of all 
‘oppressing every other church, he meddled little in the affairs | Europe, in the Pyrenean treaty ’ 

of Germany What completed their rum was, they knew 1 Clarendon, Lyfe 2 Hallam, Const Hist Eng 
not how to lose, nor when to yield They acknowledged the | & For other particulars relating to Clarendon at this time, see 
andependency of the Dutch commonwealth, and became the the valuable Diarvs of Evelyn and Pepys 
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country only a few years before It suited not | wards returned to England, to the penalties of 
his prosecutors to charge him home with his| high treason, and rendered incapable of pardon 
constant approbation of despotic principles, his | without the consent of the two Houses of Parlia- 
fierce intolerance, and his persecution of the Non-! ment Only Hollis and a few others of no name 
conformusts protested against this bill The proud old man 
On the 12th of November Mr Edwaid Sev- | bore his misfortunes with little dignity, and he 
mour presented the impeachment at the bar of | died an exile in Fiance about seven years after 
the lords, and, 1n the name of the commons, de- | his flight 
manded that the Ea1l of Clarendon should be} Sn Thomas Clifford, first commissioner of the 
committed as a traito: The lords received the | treasury, afterwards Lord Clifford and high- 
impeachment, but refused to commit the earl, | treasurer, the Earl of Arlington, secretary of 
“because the House of Commons only accused | state, the Duke of Buckingham, Lord Ashley, 
him of treason in general, and did not assign or | chancellor ot the exchequer, afterwards Eail of 
specify any party ular treason” The Duke of | Shaftesbury and loid-chancellor, and the Duke 
Buckingham, Bristol, Arlington, and others of | of Lauderdale, now divided among them the au- 
that party, mcludmg Monk and thiee bishops, | thority and piofits of government The five im- 
entered a protest against the refusal of their | tial letters of their names, put together, spelled 
house to commit upon the general charge The | the word CABAL, and then doings answered to 
lower house was thrown into a fmy, and de-| this title, by which them worthless mimustry 1s 
manded a conference with the lords Here | commonly designated 
Charles set some of the bishops to work to per-| 1668 Some of the acts of the Cabal 
suade the chancellor to be gone 1 order to save ministry were, howevei, such as 
his own hfe and prese1ve his majesty’s peace of | mght meet the approval of bette: and pwen 
mind According to Clarendon’s account, he re- | pulitictans than the members of the parliament 
sisted till the 29th of November, when the king | of that time They took alarm at the daimg 
told his son-in-law, the Duke of Yok, that Ae | ambition of Louis XIV , who had mvaded Span- 
“must advise him to be gone,” his majesty much | ish Flanders with three armies, and was threat- 
blaming him for not putting trust in the bishops | ening the independence of the United Provinces, 
and in his own royal word “The king,” con- | and, by means of that able diplomatist Sn Wil- 
tinues Clarendon, “had no sooner left the duke, | ham Temple, they opened negotiations with the 
but his highness sent for the Bishop of Winches- | great De Witt, who was still at the head of the 
ter, and bade him tell the chancellor from him, | Dutch republic The speedy result was, the for- 
that 1t was absolutely necessary for him speedily | mation of the famed triple alliance between Eng- 
to be gone, and that he had the king’s word for | land, Holland, and Sweden, with the object of 
all that had been undertaken by the Bishop of | mediating a peace between France and Spain, 
Hereford” And that same tough November | and checking the schemes of Louis' The French 
night, as soon as it was dark, the infirm old | monaich knew that a league where Charles was 
chancellor fled with two servants to Erith, and | concerned could not be lasting, and, setting on 
there embarked for Fiance When hs depar- | foot new mtmgues, he, for the present, made a 
ture and safe arrival at Calais were known to | show of moderation, and in the month of April 
lus friend the Earl of Denbigh, that pee: rose | concluded the treaty of A1\-la-Chapelle, retain- 
in hus seat and said he had an address to the {ing Lille, Tournat, Douat, Chailero1, and other 
house fiom the Earl of Clarendon, which he de- | places of great strength and importance in Flan- 
sired might be read This was an apology, under | ders, and giving back to Spam the whole of 
the name of an humble petition and addhess, in | Franche-Comté, which he had overrun As a 
which the ex-chancellor defended himself against | sample of his public honesty, 1t may be mention- 
some of the imputations, o1, as he called them, | ed, that while his minister was actually negotia- 
“foul aspersions,” of his accusers After the ting the tiple alliance at the Hague, Charles was 
paper had been read in the lords 1t was sent to the | maitaining a close correspondence at Paris, and, 
commons, who voted that 1t contained much un- | through tis sister the Duchess of Orleans, the 
truth, and scandal, and sedition, and that 1t should | Duke of Buckingham, and Rouvigny, was making 
be publicly burned by the hand of the hangman | overtures for a clandestine treaty with Louis 
The lords concuied in this sentence, and the | The Duke of York also was bent upon this union 
paper was burned accordingly A bill for ban- | with the despotic court of France, declaring that 
whing and disenabling the fugitive was soon | nothing else could re-establish the English court * 
passed by both houses By this bill, unless he 
surrendered himself before the Ist of February, 
he was to be bunished for life, disabled from ever | uaa ee ee ee 
again holding any office, subjected, if he after- 2 Vem of Great Britain and heland, by Sn John Dalrymple, 


lin relinquishing the pay of ‘the French king, Charles tried 
to get supphes for his pleasures from the now humbled and im 
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In fact, 1t was already the cherished project of 
both brothers to make the power of the English 
crown absolute by the aid of Louis XIV Par- 
hament had met on the 10th of February It 
was charmed with the triple league— with its 
essentially Protestant character, and with the 
recognition by Spain of the independence of Por- 
tugal By Ins marriage treaty Charles had en- 
gaged to support the interests of the house of 
Biaganza, and he had even sent a small body of 
English tioops into Portugal, where, though left 
in a nuserable, payless condition,' they had be- 
haved very gallantly at the great battle of Evora, 
wn whrh the Spaniards, under Don John of 
Austria, had been completely defeated The 
parliament was furthei gratified by a treaty of 
commerce which had been concluded with Spain 
But all then good humou: disappeared at the 
fust blush of a project of 1ehgious toleration 
The king, in his speech, had 1ecommended “some 
course to beget a better union and composure m 
the minds of his Protestant subjects in matters 
of religion,” and it became known that Bridg- 
man, now loid-kheeper, the chief-baron, Si Mat- 
thew Hale, Bishop Wilkins, Ashley, and Buck- 
wngham, had laid the foundations of a treaty with 
the Nonconfo1 mists, on the basis of a comprehen- 
sion for the Piesbyterians and a toleration for 
the minor Protestant sects The orthodoxy of 
the House of Commons was as powerful and as 
intolerant as it had been in 1662 Members 
could not speak fast enough or loud enough 
They declared that the only tue P)otestant reli- 
gion and monaichy would be subverted, they 
kept back the supphes, they spoke of making a 
searching inquiry into the miscarriages of the 
late Dutch wan, and imto the corruptions and 
peculations of ministers and other servants of 
government Charles wanted the money, was 
alarmed at their fury, and gave up the scheme 
of toleration It was said at the time, that who 
ever proposed new laws about religion must do 
it with a 10ope about his neck! The commons 
finished by contmumg the conventicle act and 
incleasing its 1igout They adjourned on the 
8th of May to the 11th of August, at the desue 
of the hing, who wisely interrupted a struggle 
which had arisen between the two houses, touch- 
ing a question of privilege, and a bold attempt of 
the lords to extend then jurisdiction at the ex- 





1 Men of Lady Fanshawe, wife of Sir Richard Fanshawe am 
bassador from Charles I[ to the courts of Portugal and Madrid 

3 As the king had two itiesses, so “the lady took to horself 
two actors—or, rather, one stuge player and a rope dancer! She 
also gambled outrageously 

In the following year (1070), by which time she had had four 
or five children, which the king owned, he elevated her to be 
Duchess of Cleveland, with 1emainder to her natural sons ‘She 
was, says Burnet, “a woman of great beauty, but most enor 
mously viciousand ravenous tovlixh, but imperious very unea ‘ 
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pense of the commons They had voted a supply 
of £310,000 

My Lady Castlemaine was now “ mightily out 
of request, the king going little to her” He had 
been captivated by Mary Davies, who danced a 
jig marvellously, and by Nell Gwyn, another 
public actress, both of whom he was accustomed 
to introduce at court Lady Castlemaine retuli- 
ated, but, in spite of the hing’s inconstancies and 
her own, she retained for many years a great 
influence’ There were royal projects of abduc- 
tion and divorce, adulterous if not incestuous 
intrigues, which might figuie in the Satires of 
Juvenal, but which can find no place in ow pages 

Parlament re-assembled in October to vote 
the king more money, to strengthen the coercive 
powers of the church, and to do nothing else, for 
they were abruptly dissolved afte: a short session 
They were not so liberal as was desired, and 
Charles was now completing his arrangements 
with Louis, which he hoped would render him 
for ever independent of parliaments ° 

When the houses met agam (on 

Ae the 14th of February), Charles, 
contiary to English usage, and in imitation of 
Louis XIV, went to open the session with an 
escort of Ins guards His whole tone, too, was 
changed, and he seemed to threaten where he 
used tu cajole Nor was there any increase of 
spirit on the part of the commons to meet this 
absolute bearmg They allowed the king to 
speak contemptuously of the commission foi 
auditing the public accounts, and, after voting 
some supplies, they separated lke a set of venal 
cowards Charles and his brother, whose reli 
gious zeal was different, but whose Jove of abso. 
lute power was pretty equal, though James was 
the steadier despot, and Charles chiefly loved 
absolutism for the command 1t would give him 
over the purses, pens, and tongues‘ of his people, 
conceived that 1t would now be an easy task to 
change both the religion and government of the 
nation They proposed to fortify Plymouth, 
Hull, and Portsmouth The fleet was under the 
duke, who was still the lo.d-admiral, the guaids 
had been inci eased, and it was calculated —rather 
rashly, no doubt—that both the army and navy 
would stand by the king in any attempt Lows 
stepped in with offers of assistance in men and 
money, but he drove a hard bargain, and involved 
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to the king, and always carrying on intngues with other men, 
while yet she pretended she was jealous of him = H1s passion for 
hei, and her strange behaviour towards him, did so d)sorder 
him, that often he was not master of himeelf, nor capable of 
minding business” This account 1s more than borne out by a 
variety of authorities 3 Dal yuaple 

4 According to Burnet, Charles once told Lord Essex that he 
did not wish to sit hke a Turkish sultan, and sentence his sub 
jects to the bow string, but he could not bear that a set of 
fellows should inquie into his conduct 
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his secret ally in a foreign scheme of gigantic 1n the month of October, the badge of corruption 
imguity The French monarch panted to crush | and slavery was still more conspicuous on the 
the independent republic of Holland, and to grasp majority in the commons They voted an ex- 
the entire Spanish monarchy, which was then traordinary supply for the navy, because they 
feebly held by a boy, the sickly and umbecile le were told by the court that the French king was 
Charles II , who was not expected to hve He | enlarging his fleet and reqmred looking after 
therefore nirohioeed —] That he and Charles 'Sir John Coventry put a question, which was 
should declare and make war with their united | taken as a gross reflection on the king’s amours, 
forces by land and sea upon the United Pro- and the unlucky member was denounced with 
vinces, and never make peace or truce until they fury at court It was said that, if this were 
had completely conquered that ungrateful and allowed to pass, worse disloyalty would follow, 
insolent republic then Lows was to give the , that 1t would grow into a fashion, and that it 
King of England a part of Zeeland, to provide,if was therefore ft to take such severe notice of 
possible, a territory or an indemnity for Charles's | this shp as should stop people’s mouths for the 
young nephew, Wilham, Prince of Orange 2 | future’? “The Duke of York,” says Burnet, 
That in the event of any new rights or titles | “told me he said all he could to the kmg to 
accruing to his most Christian majesty (that 1s, | divert him from the resolution he took, which 
on the death of the young King of Spain), Charles | was to send some of the guards, and watch in 
should assist him with all his force by sea and , the streets where Sir John lodged, and leave a 
land, the expense of that war to be borne by | mark upon him Sands and Obrian, and some 
Louis, and Charles to have, as his share of the | others, went thither, and, as Coventiy was going 
spoil, Ostend and Minorca, and such parts of | home, they diew about him He stood up to 
Spanish South America as he might choose to | the wall and snatched the flambeau out of his 
conquer for himself at his own expense and risk | servant’s hand, and, with that m one hand and 
And then came the more immediate, or most | his sword in the other, he defended himself so 
tempting part of the bargain, which was, that | well that he got more credit by it than by all 
Charles was to have an annual pension of £200,000, | the actions of Ins hfe He wounded some of 
to be paid quarterly by the King of France, and them, but was soon disarmed, and then they cut 
the aid of 6000 French infantry With tlus as- , his nose to the bone, to teach him to remember 
sistance he was to make a public declaration of what respect he owed to the king, and so they 
Catholuaity Louis wished to begin with a decla- | left him, and went back to the Duke of Mon- 
ration of war against Holland, Charles, with his mouth’s, where Obrian’s arm was dressed That 
profession of the Roman Catholic rehgion—or , matter was executed by orders from the Duke of 
so at least he pretended’ He also wanted money Monmouth, for which he was severely censured, 
from France before hedid anything To remove , because he lived then im professions of friendship 
these difficulties, Lows employed Henmetta, | with Coventry, so that his subjeetion to the king 
Duchess of Orleans, Charles’s sister, who came | was not thought an excuse foi directing so vile 
over to Dover with the fascmating Mademoiselle an attempt on his fiend, without sending him 
Kerouaille in her train) Charles wavered 1n his , seciet notice of what was designed (Coventry 
resolutions, and, with Clifford, Arundel, and ! had his nose so well sewed up, that the scar was 
Arlington, all Catholics (Arundel not being of scarce to be discerned” This outrage was so 
the cabinet), fully concluded the treaty on this atrocious, that even that parliament could not 
footing on the 22d of May, 1670? The Duchess , overlook 1t They passed a bill, known by the 
of Orleans returned with the treaty to France, name of the “Coventry Act,” making cutting and 
where she died very shortly after, not without ; maiming a capital offence, but they had not 
unusually strong suspicions of bemg poisoned by courage sufficient to bring the king’s bastard 
her husband Mademoiselle Kerouaille beeame or any of Ins bravoes to tral “ Lords’ noses,” 
mustress to Charles, Duchess of Portsmouth, &c , | said Sir Robert Holt, m the course of the de- 
and, as she served his interests well m many , bate, “are even as our noses, and not of steel 
ways, Louis XIV, m 1673, gave her a French it concerns the lords as well as us, as m Lord 


title and estate When parliament re-assembled | Ormond’s case” Here allusion was made to out- 








' Despatches, Memorials, &c, in Appendrx to Memoirs of | hberty to pull down certain brothels, and then to say that “they 
Great Britain and Ireland, by Sir John Daitymple, who had the , did Wi} im contenting themselves with pulling down the hittle 
merit of first producmng many of them from the friendly obscurity | brothels and did not go and pull down the great one at White- 
of the Dépét des Affaires trang?res at Versailles hall Eught of the ringleadors were condemned to die but this 

? The treaty, as finally concluded at Dover, 1s given at length | did not prevent the composition and circulation of a bitter satire, 
by Dr Lingard (Hist ng ), from the original, in possession of | in the shape of a petition to the kings mistress, from the poor 
Lord Clifford prostitutes whose houses had been pulled down ‘‘This, adds 

3 Very severe notice had been taken of other ships before this | Pepys, ‘shows that the times are loose, and come to a great 
In 1668 the Puritans and apprentices about Moorfields took the , disregard of the king, or court, or government ’ 
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rages comrutted the same year by a very con- 
spicuous villain—the noted Colonel Blood This 
desperado, with five other ruffians, had seized 
the Duke of Ormond as he was returning from 
a public dinner im the city, dragged him out of 
his coach, mounted him behind one of the gang 
on horseback, to whom they bound him fast, and 
rode off with him towards Tyburn with a design 
to hang him there, to revenge the deaths of 
Blood’s fellow-conspirators, who were executed 
for a plot to sw prise the castle of Dublin in 
1663 but, m the way thither, his grace made a 
shift to dismount his man, and while they lay 
struggling together on the ground, his domestics, 
who had been alarmed by his coachiman and some 
people living in the neighbourhood, came up to 
his assistance Blood then let go his hold, and 
made off, fing a pistol at theduke So villainous 
an attempt excited the indignation of the whole 
kingdom, and a proclamation was issued offering 
£1000 reward to any mun who should discover 
any one of the assassins, and the like sum and 
a free pardon to any one of the band who should 
betray the rest But no discovery was made till 
Blood himself was taken tle next year in a most 
daring attempt to carry off the crown of England 
out of the Tower “The king,” says Ralph, “had 
the curiosity to see a villain of a size and com- 
plexion so extraordinary , and the Duke of Or- 
mond remarked upon it, that the man need not 
despair, for surely no king should wish to see a 
malefactor but with intention to pardon him” 
Blood’s behaviour before the king 1s desembed 
as being as extraordinary as his exploits It 1s 
said that he nut only avowed his crimes, but 
seemed to glory in them — observing that his 
attempt on the crown he could not deny, and 
that on the Duke of Ormond he would not, that 
upon being asked who were his associates, he 
rephed that he never would betray a friend’s 
life, nor ever deny a guilt in defence of his own, 
that he even confessed that he had once been 
engaged in a plot to shoot the king with a cara- 
bine, for his severities to the godly, when his 
majesty went to swim the Thames above Batter- 
sea, but that struck by an awe of majesty ns 
heart failed him, and he not only gave over the 
design, but obliged his confederates to do the 
same It 1s added that he boasted of his indif- 
ference to life or death, but sail that the matter 
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was of more consequence to his majesty, imas- 
much as there were hundreds of his friends, yet 
undiscovered, who were all bound to each other 
hy the strongest of oaths to revenge the death of 
any of the fraternity Charles, it is said, was 
touched pleasantly m his vanity and very an 
pleasantly in Ins fears, and thought it most ad- 
visable to be friends with such a desperado 
Blood was not only pardoned, but his pardon 
was accompanied with the grant of an estute in 
Ireland worth £500 a-year Nor was this all 
he was admitted into all the privacy and mtimacy 
of the court—-became a personal favounte of the 
king'—was constantly seen about Whitehall— 
“and, by a particular affectation, oftenest im the 
very room whee the Duke of Ormond was”? 
“All the world,” ‘says Carte, “stood amazed at 
this mercy, countenance, and favour showed to 
so atrocious a malefactor, the reasons and mean- 
eng of which they could not see nor comprehend 
The general opinion, at the time, was, that Blood 
was put upon the assassination bv the Duke of 
Buckingham and the Duchess of Cleveland (late 
Lady Castlemaine), who both hated the Duke of 
Ormond mortally ”* And it isconsidered probable 
that the rufhan acted from a double motive, and 
not simply out of revenge for Ormond’s having 
hanged some of his frends seven years before 
The cluef state performances of the next year 

(1671) were a cruel persecution of the Nonconfor- 
mists, “to the end that these might be more 
sensible of the ease they should have when the 
Yatholics prevailed ,”* a public proclamation made 
by Charles, that as he had always adhered to the 
true religion established, so he would still employ 
his utmost care and zeal in its maimtenance, 
and huriied preparations for that joint war with 
Lows, who was bound to make England a Ca- 
tholic and an absolute monarchy De Witt, who 
suspected from the beginning where the frst 
blow would fall, who had certainly more than 
an inkhng of the Dover treaty, and who felt 
that the vaunted triple alllance was now a mock- 
ery, concluded an alliance, ofiensive and defen- 
sive, with the bewildered and msulted court of 
Spain Louis imperiously demanded from that 
court a free passage through the Spanish Nether- 
lands, in order to humble the Hollanders, and 
told them that 1f they refused he would force his 
way with 60,000 men 





? Blood was immediately admitted into what 1s called the very 
best somety' On the 10th of May 16°71, when his exploits were 
fresh, Evelyn mentions—“ Dined at my lord treasure: s, where 
dined Mons de Grammont and severi! French noblemen, and 
one Blood, that impudent bold fellow, who had not long before 
attempted to steal the imperial crown iteelf out of the Tower 
pretending curioaty of see:ug the regaha there, when, stabbing 
the keeper, though not mortally, he boldly went awav with it 
through all the guards, taken only by the accident of his horse 
falling down How he came to be pardoned, and even received 


m favour, not only after this, but several other exploits alme. 
as daring both in Jiefand and here, I could never come to un- 
derstind Some believed he became a spy of t# era] parties, 
berng well with the sectaries and enthusiasts, and cid his mayesty 
servic that way which none alive could do se well as he, but 
it was certainly, as the boldest attempt, so the only treasen of 
this sort that was ever pardoned The man had not only a daring 
but a villamous, unmerciful look—a false countenance, but very 
well spoken, and dangerously insinuating ” 2 Ralph 


3 Tife of the Duke of Ormond 4 Life of James 
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Charles attempted to keep on the 
mask to the last moment He of- 
fered himself as a mediator, and he probably im 
posed for some time both upon the Spaniards and 
the Dutch But Louis was now ready, and his 
satellite rushed into the war like a robber and a 
pirate During one of those long prorogations of 
parliament, which were now becoming so fre- 
quent, he, with the advice of the Cabal numisters, 
and without the least opposition fiom any one 
member of his counul, on the 2d of January 
suddenly shut up the exchequer, an act which 
amounted to an avowed national bankruptcy, 
and which had the immediate effect of spreading 
rum far and wide, and of entirely uprooting 
credit This was the robbei y, now for the piracy 
Before any declaration of war, and while, as he 
thought, the Dutch were relymg upon him as 
a mediator and friend, he detached Sir Robert 
Holmes to capture the homeward bound Smyr- 
na flect of Dutch merchantmen, whose freight 
was supposed to be worth £1,500,000 sterling 
Holmes, afte: wards styled ‘‘ the cursed beginner 
of the two Dutch wars,” fell in with ths rich 
fleet and attacked 1t, but he found it so well pre- 
pared that he was beaten off, and, after two days’ 
hard fighting, he got ttle or nothing save the 
eternal disgrace of the attempt Then Charles, 
sorely disappomted of his expected prey, de- 
clared war, and his ally, Louis, put forth his o1- 
dinance, and proclaimed his intention of “running 
down” the Dutch De Witt was well prepared 
at sea and, on the 28th of May, the brave De 
Ruyter attacked the combined Enghish and Fh ench 
fleets at Solebay The Enghsh were commanded 
by the Duke of York and Loid Sandwich, the 
French by D’Estrées, La Rabimére, and Du 
Quesne The battle was terrible, as never faled 
to be the case when Dutch met English But the 
French, whose navy was 1n its infancy, were very 
careful of their ships and men, as they were af- 
terwards in othe: sea-fights There appeais, in- 
deed, to have been a standing order to the French 
admirals that they should 11sk as little as pos- 
sible, and promote all occasions for the Dutch 
and English navies to destroy each other The 
Dutch vice-admual, Van Ghent, was killed— the 
Ear] of Sandwich was blown up by a fire-ship and 
perished, with nearly all his crew—and the Duke 
of York was well nigh sharing the same fate! 
After fighting from mormng to evemmng, the 
fleets separated, miserably shattered, and with 
no very apparent advantage on either side Mean- 
while Lous, threatening to drown those shop- 
keepers 1n their own ditches, was marching to the 
Rhine with 100,000 men, commanded by those 
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great and experienced generals, Turenne, Condé, 


! La Rabimére, the rear admiral of the krench, died of bis 
wounds, and was buried at Rochester 
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and Luxembourg, and with money-chests filled 
with gold, to bribe and to buy He crossed the 
Rhine almost without a show of opposition, over- 
ran three of the seven United Provinces, and 
spread such consternation in the great trading city 
of Amsterdam that the municipal authorities pro- 
posed sending their keys to the conqueror Even 
the great De Witt despaired, and suggested the 
inevitable necessity of submission But behind the 
11ver Maas and the broad dikes of South Holland 
there lay a phlegmatic youth who never knew 
despair, and who was destined to check the proud 
monarch of France in his prime, to oppose him 
with marvellous peiseverance through thirty 
years, and to organize a system which triumphed 
over him in hisold age This was William of Nas- 
sau, Prince of Orange, who was then 1n his twenty- 
first yeal, of a sickly habit of body, and, as yet, 
of no experience He was the posthumous child 
(by the daughter of our Charles T ) of Wilham, 
Prince of Orange, who had rendered the stadt- 
holderate, which had become almost hereditary 
mm his house, so odious by his tyranny, and close 
imitations of the proceedings of absolute mon- 
archs, that, upon his premature death 1n the year 
1650, the States had abolished for ever that su- 
preme magistracy, and created a sort of president 
in the person of the pensionary John de Witt, 
who not only administered the affains of govern- 
ment, but took charge of the education of the 
young prince At the present terrible crisis the 
Dutch remembered that 1t was the Princes of 
Orange that had first made them an mdependent 
people by rescuing them from the atrocious ty- 
ranny of the Spaniards, and as, besides the pres- 
tige of his name, young Wilham had given indi- 
cations of unusual prudence and conduct, they 
resolved to intrust him with the supreme com- 
mand of all their forces De Witt, who could 
not prevent this appointment, mduced the 1e- 
publican party to bind the prince by an oath to 
observe the edict of the abohtion of the stadt- 
holderate, and never advance himself to that 
office But now, the people seemg their towns 
and garrisons fall daily into the hands of the 
enemy, began to suspect the fidelity of De Witt, 
who, unfortunately for himself, had contracted 
an alliance with the French im the course of the 
preceding war between Holland and England, 
and, still more unfortunately, had now recom- 
mended treating with the haughty and ungener- 
ous Lous The two parties had always been 
inveterate agaimst each other, and now, while the 
republicans blundered, the Orangeists— the quasi- 
royalists—who had long been deprived of the 
honour and emoluments of office, intrigued, and, 
without doubt, fanned the popular fury ito 8 
flame At Dort, at Rotterdam, at Amsterdam, 
and Middelburg, the people rose and called 
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for a stadtholder, the pensionary De Witt and | man church, but Charles, infinitely less zealous, 
his brother were barbarously murdered at the | was alive toall the danger of suchastep Bound, 
Hague, and the Prince of Orange, being absolved | however, as he was to France, 1t was necessary to" 
from his oath, both civilly and canonically, took | do something, and he fancied that, by suspending 
the reins of government into his own hands | all the penal laws in matters of religion, he was 
Wilham rewarded the assassins, and then, with | giving the Papists an opportunity of recovering 
an undivided command, and all the 1esources of | by degrees all that they had lost since the Re- 
the country at his disposal, he made head against | formation The commons, after a stormy debate, 
the French Amsterdam was saved by mundat- | passed a resolution, “That penal statutes, in mat- 
ing the surrounding country, and wherever the | ters ecclesiastical, cannot be suspended but by 
enemy attempted an advance, the dikes were | act of parliament, and that an address and pe- 
cut and the countiy laid under water The war-| tition, for satisfaction, should be presented to 
like Bishop of Munster, an ally of King Louis, | the king” At first Charles made a show of re- 
was foiled at the siege of Groningen, and Wil- | sistance, and was supported by the House of 
liam beat the French in several smart attacks He | Lords, but his resolution soon gave way, and he 
ali eady showed all the coolness and closeness, and | not only recalled hig declaration, but also assented 
mvincible taciturnity of his great ancestoi, the | to a bill to check the giowth of Popery, which 
founder ot the Batavian independence, whom the | was passed under the name of the “Test Act” By 
Spaniards had used to call “Silence” His plans | this law, which remained 1n the statute-book even 
were nevei known till they were put into execu- | to our own days, all who refused to take the oaths 
tion, and so close was he that, when he had done | and 1eceive the sacrament according to the rites 
one thing, no one knew what he would attempt | of the Church of England, formally renouncing 
next One of his colonels, afte: the affan of | the fundamental Catholic doctrine of transubstan- 
Woerden, asked him what was his next great | tiation, were debatied from all public employ- 
design “Can you keep aseciet !” said the prince | ments The great question of the eucharist apart, 
‘T can,” said the colonel * And so can I,” said | the Protestant Dissenters rejected the Anglican 
Wilham As the wai was no longe: a pleasant | sacrament, and therefore this test excluded them 
promenade, Louis returned to his capital, leaving | as well as the Papists Upon the passing of the 
Turenne to manage 1t Charles sent over 6000 | test act, Clifford, the Popish lord-treasurer, 1e- 
English auxiliaries, under the command of his | signed his staff, and the Duke of York, whose 
son, the Duke of Monmouth These troops did | religion was equally well known, gave up his 
very little to assist the French, who paid them, | ofhce of lord high-admiral His first wife, Anne 
and an attempt made upon the coast of Zeeland, | Hyde, the daughter of the ultra-Anglican Claien- 
by the united fleet of France and England, failed | don, had died with a public and ostentatious pro- 
altogether Turenne remained master of many | fession of Popery, and he was now, contiary to 
umportant places, but, at the end of this cam- | the advice of parliament, on the point of marry- 
paign, he was convinced that the conquest of | ing an Italian princess of the very Catholic house 
Holland would be no easy matter of Este It was dung a most violent debate 
Av 1673 Afte: a recess of nearly a year | upon the subject of this mariage that Charles 
and a half, parliament met im the | suddenly proiogued parhament, on the 4th of 
month of February Sir Antony Ashley Cooper, | November  Sovn after the proiogation, the king 
the most crafty of the Cabal, and now Earl of Shaf- | took the great seal from Shaftesbury and gave 1t 
tesbury and lord-chancellor, undertook to justify | to Sir Heneage Finch, as lord-keepe: The other 
the shutting of the exchequer, and to prove that | members of the Cabal ministry, Arlington, Buck- 
the war with Holland was a national war, which | ngham, and Lauderdale, were in seeming odium 
ought to be prosecuted with vigour, and never | at court, and Clifford, who had resigned on ac- 
ended till the Dutch were ruined The com- | count of the test, was unexpectedly succeeded by 
mons (some of the leaders of the opposition had | Sir Thomas Osborne, “a gentleman of Yorkshire, 
been bribed highly) voted £1,200,000, the sum | whose estate was much sunk,” but who was “a 
proposed by the court, but they fell with vio- | positive, undertaking man” Osborne, created 
lence upon a declaration of indulgence which the | lord-treasuie: and Earl of Danby, became, in 
king, by the advice of Shaftesbury, had thought | effect, prime minister, and we now enter upon 
fit to issue during the recess The minister saw | the Danby administration, which was, 1m many 
the mighty benefit that would accrue to himself | :espects, more iniquitous than the Cabal Shaftes- 
and party if he could win over the Nonconfor- | bury at once carried his splendid abilities, his 
mists, and the court calculated that the Papists | cunning and remorselessness, into the service of 
should partake largely in the indulgence The | opposition, and became a patriot because he could 
Duke of York, blinded by his religious zeal, was | not be the supreme minister of an absolute king ' 
for a plain declaration of conversion to the Ro }~ 1-7) reaction which followed the popular victory over 
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The parhament re-assembled on 

aD, 101% the 7th of January The king, 
alarmed at the reports which had got abroad 
touching the Dover treaty, solemnly declared 





THomas Osbornr, Lar! of Danby —From a fine print 
after Sur P Lely 


that he had been very strangely misrepresented 
—that he had no secret or dangerous agreement 
whatever with France The commons thanked 
him for his care of the Protestant religion, but 
spoke ominously of Pojish plots and desperate de- 
signs, and called for a day of fasting and prayer 
Then, guided by Shaftesbury, they hurled them 
thunders at a part of the late Cabal ministry 
Chifford was out of their reach, for he died soon 
after resigning the treasurer's staff, but Ar- 


lngton, Buckingham, and Lauderdale were de- 


Charles I had produoed a hurtful effect on the national charac 

ter, and thus effect was most discernible im the classes and 
m the places which had been most stiongly excited by the re 

cent revolution The deterioration was greater in London than 
in the country, and was greatest of all im the courtly and official 
circles Almost all that remained of what had been good and 
noble in the Cavaliers and Roundheads of 1042, was now to be 
found in the middling orders The principles and feelings which 
prompted the Grand Remonstrance were still strong among the 
sturdy yeomen and the decent God fearing merchants Thespirit 
of Derby and Capel still glowed 1n many sequestered manor- 
houses but among those political leaders who, at the time of 
the Restoration, were still young or 1n the vigour of manhood, 
there was neither a Southampton nor a Vane, neither a Falk 

land nora Hampden The pure, fervent, and constant loyalty 
which, mm the preceding reign, had remained unshaken on fields 
of disastrous battle, in foreign garrets and cellars, and at the 
bar of the High Court of Justice, was scarcely to be found among 
the rising courtiers. As little, or still less, could the new chiefs 
of parties lay claim to the great qualities of the statesmen who 
had stood at the head of the Long Parhament Hampden, Pym, 
Vane, Cromwell, are discriminated fram the ablest politiaanus 
of the sucoeeding generation, by all the strong lineaments which 
distinguish the men who produce revolutions from the men 
whom revolutions produce The leader in a great change—the 
man who stirs up a reposing community, and overthrows a deep- 
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nounced as dangerous ministers and counsellors 
that ought to be removed for ever from the 
king’s presence But, in part through the favour 
of the new French mistress, the Duchess of Ports- 
mouth, in part through Charles's aversion to um- 
peachments, and his congemalty with the de- 
bauched Buckingham, he was brought to take 
them all three under his protection, and to enable 
them to retain their places In the meantime 
the war with Holland was becoming more odious 
than ever to the nation, which saw the immense 
sums it cost, and the shght probability there was 
of bringing 1t to an honourable issue by force 
of arms In three naval engagements De Ruy- 
ter had repulsed or baffled the combined fleets 
of England and France, the King of Spain, 
the emperor, the Elector of Brandenburg, and 
some other German princes, had taken up arms 
against Louis, and, with their assistance, the 
Prince of Orange had driven the French out of 
the United Provinces In this state of affairs 
abroad, and of the public mind at home, Charles 
durst not reject proposals that were tendered by 
the Dutch for a peace, of which the treaty of 
Breda was the basis, and, after some shufiling, a 
separate peace between England and Holland 
was proclaimed in London, to the great joy of 
the people, on the 28th of February In the 
month of June, Chailes, who was still receiving 
money from France, offered his mediation anew, 
but the French arms were again victorious upon 
the Rhine, the Prince of Orange would make no 
disgraceful concessions, and the negotiations of 
Si Wilham Temple, at the Hague, came to no- 
thing The war continued to rage the great 
Turenne defeated the badly-amalgamated armies 
of the empire, and Condé gained a somewhat 
questionable victory ove: the Prince of Orange 
at Seneffe, near Mons Notwithstanding the 


rooted system—may be a very depraved mnan, but he can scarcely 
be destitute of some moral qualities — which extort, even from 
enemies, a reluctant admiration—fixedness of purpose, mntensity 
of will, enthusiasm, which 18 not the less florce o1 persevering 
because 1t 1s sometimes disguised under the semblance of compo 
sure, and which bears down before 1t the force of circumstances 
and the opposition of reluctant minds These qualities, vari- 
ously combined with all sorts of virtues and vices, may be found, 
we think, in most of the authors of great civil and relgious 
movementa—in Casar, in Mahomet, in Hildebrand, »n Dominic, 
in Luther, in Robespierre, and these qualities were found, in no 
scanty measure, among the chiefs of the party which opposed 
Charles I The character of the men whose minds are formed 
in the midst of the confusion which follows a great revolution, 
is generally very different Heat, the natural philosophers tell 
ug, produces rarefaction of the air, and rarefaction of the air 
produces cold So zeal makes revolutions, and revolutions 
make men zealous for nothmg The politicians of whom we 
speak, whatever may be their natural capacity or courage, are 
almost always characterized by a peculiar levity—a peculiar m- 
constancy—an easy apathetic way of looking at the most sulemp 
questions—a willingness to leave the direction of their course to 
fortune and popular opinion—a notion that one public cause 18 
nearly as good as another—and a firm conviction that 1t 1s much 
better to be the nreling of the worst canse than to be a martyr 
to the best.'-—-7 B Macaulay (Sx Willam Temple). 
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popularity of the recent peace with Holland, the 
court, and above all the Duke of York, dreaded 
the meeting of parliament, but Charles wanted 
money, and it was not until he had received 
500,000 crowns from France—a sum granted at 
the earnest prayer of his brother—that he con- 
sented to put off the session five months longer ' 
Ap 1675 In the meantime, the profligate 
Buckingham, having quarrelled with 

the French mistress, had gone to join Shaftesbury 
in the ranks of opposition, and a regular system 
of attack had been organized under the manage- 
ment of those two pseudo-patriots The session 
opened on the 13th of Apml The commons then 
demanded that the English auxihanes under the 
Duke of Monmouth should be recalled from the 
Continent, for, notwithstanding his peace with 
the Dutch, Charles had left these troops to assist 
the French The king returned an evasive an- 
swer The house resolved itself into a committee, 
and the debate became so high that many mem- 
bers were near drawing their swords on one an- 
other But to this great heat, which 18 said to 
have been increased by Dutch money, there sud- 
denly succeeded a cool qmet, which 1s attmbuted 
toa timely distribution of money made by Danby ? 
Monmouth and the troops remained where they 
were, and the patriots turned the artillery of their 
tongues against the Duke of Lauderdale The 
king again sheltered this pernicious minister, who 
was equally abhoried by Scots and Enghsh The 
House of Lords was the scene of a much more 
dangerous tempest Danby had resolved to take 
the no-popery cry into his own mouth, he had 
conferred with the bishops, and had made sure of 
them and them party bv promising measures of 
increased severity, which should be applied alike 
to the Papists and to all classes of Protestant 
Nonconformists , and the bill which he now 
brought into the House of Lords was supported 
by the bench of prelates—Bishops Morley and 
Ward speaking vigorously in 1ts favour It was 
entitled “A Baill to Prevent the Danger which 
may Arise from Persons Disaffected to the 
Government ,” and it proposed to extend to all 
officers of state, privy counsellors, members of par- 
lament, &c , the passive obedience oath already 
required to be taken by all magistrates in corpo- 
rations When Clarendon had attempted to do 
the same thing, Danby (then Sir Thomas Os- 
borne) and Loid Lindsey were two of the three 
persons that defeated him by their votes in the 
commons, but now this very Lindsey brought 
in the bill mto the lords, and Danby seconded 
him The king himself attended every day, to 
encourage, by his presence, the champions of ab- 
solutism These unworthy Englishmen represen- | manded Sharp to hold his hand In the year 
ted the measure as a moderate security to the | 1668,a young Covenanter, named James Mitchell, 


1 Dalrymple “ Ibid { 3 But most of these peers were Dissenters. 


church and crown, and insisted that, after ad- 
mitting the principle of the test in corporations, 
the militia, &c , they could not reject ita applica- 
tion to members of parliament, and that none 
could refuse 1t unless they entertamed anti-mo- 
narchical sentiments The opposition, which w- 
cluded all the Catholic peers, and Shaftesbury 
and Buckingham, and some few lords who were 
neither Catholics nor frends to those two unprin- 
cipled drivers,’ insisted, that while the test was 
limited, there remained the high court of parha- 
ment to define and contro] it, but that, by this 
bill, 1t was intended to silence and bind the par- 
hament itself, and undo the whole birthnght of 
Englishmen As to imposing the oath on peers, 
they urged that every peer was born to the nght 
of sitting in that holse And here the mmmuister 
gave way, and, at the instigation of the Duke of 
York, adopted, as astanding order, that “no oath 
should ever be imposed, by bill or otherwise, the 
refusal of which should deprive any peer of his 
place or vote in parhament, or of hberty of de- 
bate therein” The debates lasted seventeen long 
days At last the bill was passed by the lords, 
with the oath somewhat amended When the 
test, in this form, was sent down to the House of 
Commons, parties seemed so nearly balanced there 
as to make the opposition fear 1t might pass, but 
Shaftesbury adroitly got up a quarrel with the 
lords about privilege, arising out of a question 
that, in itself, had nothing to do with the test 
The king detected the adroit hand of his former 
minister, and denounced the check upon the bill 
as a malicious contrivance of some that were ene- 
mies to himself and to the church, but he failed 
in his endeavours to make up the quarrel between 
the two houses, and thereupon (on the 9th of 
June) he prorogued parliament When they met 
again, in the month of October, the commons did 
not seem very ready to gratify the king’s eainest 
longings for more money They, however, voted 
£300,000 for building ships of war, perceiving 
with alarm that even the infant navy of the 
French king was exceeding ow own An at- 
tempt was made to check bribery and corrup- 
tion, and even to put an end to this parhament, 
which had aheady lasted nearly fifteen years, 
but 14 failed, and, on the 22d of November, the 
hing prorogued it for fifteen months! 

Affairs had not improved m Scotland Arch- 
bishop Sharp still tyrannized over the consciences 
of men, and Lauderdale and his duchess sold the 
honours and employments of the state But at 
length the persecutions of the primate seemed 
to threaten so much danger, that the indolent 
Charles roused himself for a moment, and com- 
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who had fought in the battle on the Pentlands, 
and who had witnessed the horrid executions 
which followed 1t, fired a pistol into the prelate’s 
carnage A cry was raised of murder, but some 
one said 1t was only a bishop, and so universally 
was Sharp hated that nokody offered to seize the 
assassin He had, however, missed his aim, for 
though the Bishop of Orkney, who was in the same 
carriage, was wounded in the wnst, Sharp was 
not touched Proclamations were issued offering 
great rewards, but not one would inform agaist 
Mitchell In the month of October, 1669, Lauder- 
dale held a parhament, in which the project of a 
union between the two kingdoms was again ag- 
tated, to be again cast aside asimpracticable But 
Lauderdale carried measures which he had at 
least as much at heart The parhament, by one 
slavish vote, transferred the whole government 
of the church from themselves, and vested 1t in 
the king alone, who was declared to have an 1n- 
herent nght to it, and to an absolute and uncon- 
trolled supremacy, and by another act they set- 
tled that the considerable Scottish army which 
had been raised should be kept up, and that these 
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troops should be ready to march into any part of 
the king’s dominions for any cause in which his 
mayjesty’s authoity, power, or greatness might be 
concerned, upon orders transmitted to them from 
the council-board By these two votes Scotland 
was thrown prostrate, and her sons were marked 
out for the service of making the Enghsh as much 
slaves as themselves But a httle later, the par- 
hament that made these dangerous concessions 
took fire at monopolies, and taxes upon brandy 
and tobacco, and they became so unruly that 
Lauderdale hastened to a dissolution After this 
check, 1t was considered prudent to have recourse 
to measures of gentleness and concihation In 
1673, Lauderdale followed up some minor indul- 
gences to the Covenanters by the publication of 
an act of grace, pardoning all offences against the 
conventicle act But this lemty was correctly 
attributed to weakness, 1t gamed no hearts, and 
in the increasing and multiplying conventicles, 
the preachers taught their hearers to hate Epis- 
copacy more than ever, and to abhor the court 
and government which had forced bishops upon 
them at such an expense of blood and suffering 
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State of the continental war—Charles II again a pensioner of France—Contentions 1n parliament— Bribery among 
ite different parties—The Prince of Orange marries the Duke of York’s daughter—Preparations for a war with 
France—Alarim at the prospect of a standing army-—Jealousy of tle commons about the king’s sincerity —H1s 
venality with the warring powers on the Continent—Negotiations for peace between France and Holland—The 
Prince of Orange defcats the French at Mons —The peace concluded—Report of a conspiracy against the life 
of Charles—Its particulars detailed to him—Titus Oates summoned to warrant its truth—Hhis account of a 
plot for the establishment of Popery nm England— Previous history of Titus Oates—Inconsistency of lis state- 
ments— Mysterious murder of Sir Edmondbury Godfrey—The confirmation 1t imparts to the charge of the 
Popish plot—Arrests of the Papists accused by Oates—Bulls passed in parliament against Papists— William 
Bedloe takes up the trade of imformer—Additions to the plot given by Oates and Bedloe—The queen accused 
as an aucomplice of the Popish conspirators—Eaxecution of Stayley, Coleman, and others—Prance, a new 
informer—His declarations about Godfrey’s murder—More executions on the testimony of the informers— 
Intmgues to supplant Lord Danby—Parhament disso] ved ——Its unstable and corrupt character—Purchase of 1ts 
best members by Louis XIV —Meeting of a new parliament—Its resolutions against the Duke of York and the 
Papists— Debates on a Protestant succession—The habeas corpus bill passed—Affairs 1n Scotland—Persecution 
of the Covenanters—Archbishop Sharp assassinated—Defeat of the Covenanters at Bothwell Bridge—More 
executions in England through the Popish plot—Charles disappointed of French money—Daungerfield, a new 
iformer—He changes his revelation from a Presbyterian to a Popish conspiracy—Ruvalry between the Dukes 
of York and Monmouth—Trial of Lord Stafford on the accusations of Oates and others—He 1s executed—The 
commons demand the Duke of York’s exclusion from the royal succession—The parliament hastily dissolved 
—The new parhament held at Oxford, and also dissolved—Execution of Stephen College, the ‘‘ Protestant 
jomer”—Arrival of the Prince of Orange in England 


HE war which Lows had kindled, , on at one and the same time 1n the Mediterranean, 
by his violent attack on the Dutch | the ocean, and the Baltic France supported this 
commonwealth, was now become | war with seeming honour and advantage on nearly 
general in the Low Countries, jn | every side, but at a rumous expense She fought 
Spain, in Sicily, on the Upper and | almost single-handed, for, of her three alles, Ba- 
Me} Lower Rhine, m Denmark, in Swe- | varia, Hanover, and Sweden, only the last made 

den, 1n the German provinces, and 1t was carried | a diversion in her favour De Ruyter, who was 
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despatched by the Prince of Orange to asmsat the 
Spamiards 1n Sicily, died of a wound he received 
off Messina On the other hand, Low's great 
general, Turenne, was killed near the village of 
Saltzbach, on the Rhine, and after his death, the 
Imperialist general, Montecuculi, defeated the 
French 1n several encounters, crossed the Rhine, 
and recovered Alsace Dnected by the genius 
of Vauban, who revolutionized the science of for- 
tification, and the art of defending and attacking 
places of military strength, the French continued 
to be rather successful in their sieges The 
Prince of Orange was compelled to raise the 
siege of Maestricht, and, in attempting to re- 
heve St Omer, he was defeated with great loss 
Under the very impartial auspices of the English 
court, an intermimable treaty had been trans- 
ferred from Cologne to Nimeguen, where a soit 
of congress was opened 1n the summer of the pre- 
ceding year But the hollow talk of diplomatists 
did not interrupt the roar of cannon The war 
went on, and, durmg its vicissitudes, Charles 
again sold hunself to Louis, who engaged to pay 
him an annual pension of £100000, and to send 
over French troops if required Charles wrote 
this secret treaty with his own hand, and signed 
it with his private seal, while Ins brother James, 
Danby, and Lauderdale all knew of the transac- 
tion = Chiffinch, the valet and back-stairs man, 
received the monies from the French minister, 
and Charles signed the receipts ' 
AD 1677 On the Sth of February, parlia- 
ment met in the midst of great 
popular excitement, for men had begun to believe 
that the king had made up his mind to do with- 
out paihaments Jn the lords, as well as in the 
commons, the opposition began the session by 
questioning the legality of the long prorogation 
The Duke of Buckingham maintained that, by 
the very length of the prorogation, this patlia- 
ment had ceased to exist, and Shaftesbury and 
Wharton supported him But Danby was too 
strong for them, and not only were they out-voted, 
but they were, in an arbitrary manner, committed 
to the Tower In the House of Commons there 
were 100 many members that gained by keeping 
their seats, and too much French money had just 
been shared among them,’ to allow that house to 
pronounce its own dissolution, and the country 
party were left im a minority of 142 to 193 The 
lords now brought m a bill for the security of 
the church im case of the succession of a Catholic 
prince, for Charles, though well provided with 
illegitimate sons and daughters, had no children 
by the queen, and his brother James, the declared 
Papist, remamed heir to the crown By ths bill, 
an immense power was to he given to the bishops ? 
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The commons, however, were indignant at its 
encroachments They asserted, with some 1eason, 
that 1t would vest the sovereign power mm the 
bench , and, after two readings, they allowed the 
bill to sleep The Jords origmated a bill for the 
more effectual conviction and prosecution of Po- 
pish recusants, but doing away with the awful 
punishment of death The commons threw this 
out in a rage, and drew up and passed a merci- 
less bill of their own to prevent the growth of 
Popery, and keep up hanging =‘ The lords re- 
fused to give ita single reading Both houses, 
however, agreed 1n the abolition of the detestable 
writ de heretico comburendo 

Still alarmed at the g: owing navy of the French, 
the commons voted £600,000 for building new 
ships, but they took care to provide securities for 
the proper employment of this money Fresh suc- 
cesses and conquests on the part of Louis created 
fresh alarms They saw that the French wee 
securing themselves in the Spamsh Netherlands , 
that the Prince of Orange was bemg again driven 
behind his dikes, and by means of some, who are 
said to have “touched the monies of Sparn,” the 
commons voted an address, praying the king to 
take such steps as nnght be necessary to check 
the rapacity of the Fiench monarch, and preserve 
the Netherlands‘ If Charles could have gained 
by it, he would have broken his secret bargain 
with Louis, but the commons had bound him 
more and more to the French interests by tying 
up the £600,000, and betraying, on other occa- 
sions, a gi eat shyness of trusting him with money 
Afte: some parliamentary manceuvies, when the 
whole nation began to ay for war with France, 
the commons pledged themselves to supply the 
necessary funds Thereupon the king demanded 
an immediate grant of £600,000 at the least To 
forward this grant, the emperor’s ambassador, 
and the ambassador of the King of Spain, distn- 
buted £22,000 among the patirots m the House 
of Commons, while, to prevent it, the envoy of 
the King of France spent probably a large: sum 
in the same manner’ In the end, the commons 
refused the £600,000, upon which Charles re- 
fused to declare war without 1t, adjourned parlia- 
ment from the 28th of May to the léth of July, 
and applied to the King of France for an increase 
of his pension Louis offered 2,000,000 livres, 
making about £150,000 Charles demanded 
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the bishops themselves, provided, among other things, that on 
the demise of the king the bishops shuuld tender a declaration 
against transubstantiation to the successor, and certify into 
Chancery whether he had subscribed the declaration or not If 
he had not subscribed, then they were empowered to appoint 
to all bishoprics, and to present to all benefices in the gift of 
the crown, and they were to take charge of the education of the 
children of the king 

4 Dalrymple shows that Spanish money, Dutch money, and 
even German money, as well as French money, was distributed 
in this pensioned parliament 
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£20000, and, after a good deal of chaffering, 
obtained the latter sum—m return for which he 
kept off the meeting of parliament for nearly a 
whole year This was done, not by prorogation, 
but by adjournment, in order to keep the four 
lords in the Tower II }rooking so long a con- 
finement, the Duke of Buckingham, Salisbury, 
aud Wharton made thar humble submission, 
and were released, but Shaftesbury would not 
submit Ie appealed to the law, and was heard in 
the King’s Bench, but the judges refused to ad- 
mit him to bail And then, having made a noise 
by his long holding out, Shaftesbury submitted, 
and was hberated some #24 or seven mouths after 
Buckingham and the rest! 

During the long recess, Charles not only per- 
mitted his nephew, the Prince of Orange, to come 
over to England, but hastily made up a marriage 
between the prince and his mece, Mary, the elder 
daughter of the Duke of York by Anne Hyde? 
Jumes afterwards made a merit to himself of this 
Protestant mairiage, and expressed his hopes that 
now none would suspect him of any intolerance, 
or of any design to change the religion of the 
country So essential was the neutrality of Eng- 
land to Louis, that he was obliged to conceal jis 
resentment lest his unsteady pensioner should go 
further , and he condescended to listen patiently 
to terms of peace, which Charles proposed in the 
interest of his nephew But, at the same time, 
Louis poured fresh troops into Flanders, and in- 
vested Guislainn The excitement produced m 
England seemed dangerous, and Charles and his 
brother, who seldom agreed except im leaning to 
the French king, now went together into a treaty 
with the Prince of Orange and the States-Gene. al, 
and the English troops under the command of 
young Monmouth were recalled from the service 
of France Then Louis stopped Charles's pension, 
and employed his money in bribing the leaders 
of the opposition 1n the House of Commons, who 
undertook so to hmuit the grants of public money as 
to make a war unpracticable, or little dangerous 
to the French king These mtmgues, however, 
would have failed, 01 could never have existed, 
but for the instinctive hatred of the English peo- 
ple to a standing army, and the suspicions spi ead 
far and wide, that Charles and his brother m- 
tended to employ any army that might be raised, 
not in curbing the ambition of the French, but 
in destroying the hberties of the English people, 
and altering their religion by force 

The Enghsh parhament met 
au Sie sooner than had been appointed, 
and the king, announcing a treaty offensive and 


defensive with Holland, spoke roundly of a war 


1 Parl Hut Dalrymple Burnt Andrew Marvel Temple 
£Thia marnage had been proposed some time before, when 
the Prince of Orange was rather averse to 1t than otherwise 
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with France, and of the necessity of putting 
ninety sail of ships in commission, and raising 
an army of 40,000 men. The opposition, who 
were afraid to make a too open resistance toa 
grant of money for this ostensibly Protestant 
war, attempted to embarrass the court with con- 
ditions aud restrictions, but these manceuvres 
failed, and a supply was voted, in general terms, 
for the maintenance of a fleet of ninety sail, and 
an army of 30,000 men The victorious career 
of the French set home-yealousies to sleep for a 
time Tegiments were raised with alacrity, and, 
to piove the sincerity of the court’s intentions, 
two or three of them were sent instantly to pro- 
tect Ostend against Louis But still Charles re- 
fused to declare war, and a few must have known 
that he continued a secret correspondence with 
Louis all the while* The Prince of Orange had 
no confidence in his uncle the king, or in his 
uncle and father-in-law the duke, and the States- 
General, tued of their costly alhance with Spain 
and the emperor, were disposed to make a sepa- 
rate treaty without any very scrupulous regard 
for either of their alles Still, however, Charles 
and Ins brother urged on the levies, and still the 
jealousies of the uses for which this army was 
really imtended increased, and very naturally 

Lord Russell, the purest of the patnots, though 
his patriotism was, perhaps, dimmed by religious 
intolerance, mveighed m the House of Commons 
agaist the dangers of Popery and of a standing 
army, Sir Gilbert Gerard said pretty plamly that 
this army would never be employed in any other 
work than in putting down the hberties of the 
countiy, and an address was voted, calling upon 
the king to declare himself The French agents, 
who had paid money to some of the men who 
drove on these measuies mn the house, were asto- 
nished and irritated, but they were given to un- 
derstand by the patriots, that 1f Charles could 
render them (the opposition) unpopular, as averse 
to the pretended Protestant war, he would be 
enabled to crush them, and command, by the 
help of his army, a slavish parliament to do what- 
ever he chose, and though Rouvigny and Banllon 
knew that their master Louis hated parliaments 
im the abstract, they were perfectly well aware 
that he relied very little upon Charles They 
therefore pretended to be satisfied, and continued 
their intrigues both with the king and the pa- 
tnots The lords rejected the address of the 
commons, which was carried up to them by Lord 
Russell The French ministers, at the congress 
of Nimeguen, had already offered a peace upon 
condition of being allowed to retam two of the 
five towns they had taken in Flanders—Tournaz 
and Valenciennes, and now the emperor, the 


court of Spain, and the Prince of Orange, inti- 
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mated to the King of England that they were 
ready to treat upon that condition Charles made 
haste to communicate secretly with Lous, and to 
ask a pension of 6,000,000 livres for the three 
following years, as the price of his guaranteeing 
the acceptance of the treaty by the allies ,' but 
Louis, flushed with Ins recent successes in the 
field, told Montague that he must have Ypres 
and Condé as well as Tourna: and Valenciennes, 
and that he would satisfy ns Enghsh majesty 
through orders he would send to Bamllon, and, 
in effect, Barillon fully satisfied Chailes with a 
new money-baigain And another infamous 
treaty was concluded, wherein the King of Eng- 
land agreed, for 6,000,000 livres, to break with 
the States- General uf they did not accept the 
terms offered by France, to recall his troops 
from Flanders, to observe a strict neutrality, to 
disband his army, and to prorogue, and then dis- 
solve the present parlhament In the meantime, 
the commons had required that Charles should 
either pay off the troops that had been raised, or 
join the allies and declare war against France On 
the 4th of June, they voted the sum of £200,000 
upon condition that the trvops should be paid off 
with it immediately They also granted £200,000 
for the navy, but they voted that no question of 
further supplies should be entertained that ses- 
sion Charles summoned them before him in the 
House of Lords, and endeavoured to cajole them 
out of £300,000 per annum as an addition to his 
fixed revenue, but the commons were firm, and 
all that could be obtamed from them was a new 
bill consolidating the giants they had made in a 
general supply Then, on the 15th of July, he 
prorogued the parliament 

The diplomatists at Nimeguen had settled a 
peace upon the conditions offered by Louis, and 
an armistice for six weeks was proclaimed, to 
allow the reluctant government of Spain time to 
make up its mind_ But, on a sudden, the French 
commussioners declared that, their master being 
bound to see an entire restitution made by the 
emperor to his ally the King of Sweden of all 
he had lost 1n the wai, he could not restore the 
towns in Flanders to the Spamards till his ally 
the Swede was satisfied The States-General, who 
had driven for a separate peace, sorely against 
the will of the Prince of Orange, were confounded 
by this pretension of making their frontier an- 
swerable for places which had been taken from the 


'In all these transactions there was complicated tnckery 
Secretary Coventry was instructed to write a despatch directing 
Montague, the ambassador at Paris, to sound the French court, 
and todo nothing more This despatch was probably submitted 
te the whole of the council But, in addition to the despatch, 
there was a secret money-letter, to which Charles put a postscript 
im his own hand writing, to assure the French king that the 
letter was written by hisown order Danby was the penman, and 
the letter was not forgotten in his impeachment — Dalrymple 
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Swede by the emperor, the King of Denmark, 

and the Elector of Brandenburg, and not know- 
ing to whom else they mht addreas themselves, 
they applied to the King of England Charles 
chuckled over the deepening game, fancying that 
he must get more money out of its difficulties 

It was natural for one that associated so much 
with players to acquire some skill in acting He 
put on a virtuous indignation at the bad farth 
and rapaciousness of his brother of France, while 
the Duke of York declared that Louis was seek- 
ing the dominion of all Europe, and that England 
alone could check him More Enghsh troops 
weie shipped for Flanders, and Sir Wilham Tem- 
ple was sent to the Hague, where, within a week, 

he concluded with the States a treaty binding 
England to enter upon the war instantly, if Louis 
did not give up his pretension of keeping the 
towns in Flanders as security for Sweden But, 

while this was a-doing, Charles, in the apart- 
ments of his French mistress, the Duchess of 
Portsmouth, was laughing, with his brothe: James 
and Barillon, at the credulity of those who be- 
lieved that he was in earnest,’ and was telling 
Banillon to wmte for more French money, and 
shortly after he despatched the Earl of Sunder- 
land to negotiate with Lows for the dissolution of 
the alliance ust made by Temple, and for satisfac- 
tion to Sweden, moyennant subsidies to himself 

But Louis, who was at least his match 1n cun- 
ning and duplicity, secretly revealed these pro- 
posals to the States-General, to show them what 
reliance they could place on such an ally as his 
English majesty, and then, 1mpelled by the com- 
meicial impatience of Amsterdam and the other 
great cities, which were, moreover, jealous of the 
growing power of the Prince of Orange, which 
they fancied might subvert their liberties, the 
States hurried to sign a separate treaty with 
Louis, that completely broke the coalition By 
this treaty the Spanish Netherlands—the ram- 
part by land of Holland—were left at the mercy 
of the French, but the Prince of Orange boldly 
resolved to do something with his sword in spite 
of the pen of Beverning and his colleagues at 
Nimeguen The treaty between the States and 
France was concluded on the 10th of August; 
and as 1t was known in London, it must have 
been known 1n the neighbourhood of Brussels, 
where the prince then lay with his army Yet, 
on that day, the not over-scrupulous Wilham 
fell upon the French and gave them such a beat- 
ing as they had not suffered for several years. 
The Duke of Luxembourg was besieging Mons, 
a most important frontier town of Flanders, and 
he had not, 1t appears, suspended his operations 
very strictly during the armistice. It was of the 
utmost importance to preserve the place , and the the place, and the 
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Prince of Orange, collecting the Spanish confe- 
derates under the Duke of Villahermosa, and 
some of the English auxiliaries commanded by 
the gallant Lord Ossory, and all very ready to 
fight the French, took Luxembourg by surprise, 
and forced him into a battle under the walls of 
Mons, and in the midst of ns own beleaguer 
After a dreadful conflict, in which 6000 biave 





Mons —F rom a print in the British Museum 


men, of all sides, bit the dust, night separated 
the combatants 
if the Prince of Orange had been at hberty the 
next day to pursue ns advantages, he might not 
only have relieved Mons, but have made a long- 
desired incursion into France But on the mor- 
row, Luxembourg, at a conference, announced 
the conclusion of peace between France and Hol- 
land, and Wilham, “bound by a limited autho- 
nity,” was obliged to retire towaids Nivelles 
Charles now endeavoured to make the States- 
General break the tieaty, and he invited his 
nephew to join him in a bond fide war ‘Was 
ever any thing so hot and so cold as this court of 
yours?” said the Prince of Orange ‘ Will the 
king never learn a word that I shall never for- 
get since my last passage to England, when, in a 
great storm, the captain was all might crying out 
to the man at the helm—Steady! steady! steady? 
If this despatch had come twenty days ago, it 
had changed the face of affairs in Christendom, 
and the war might have been carned on till 
France had yielded to the treaty of the Pyre- 
nees, and left the world in quiet for the rest of 
our Irves as 1t comes now, 1t will have no effect 
at all”' Charles then turned to Louis, who, 
for the present, suspended the wages of his 1n- 
famy The States-General stepped into his post 
of mediator, and, under their management, both 


Spain and the empire were included 1n the treaty, 
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and peace was restored to the Continent in the 
month of October ? 

Before this temporary settlement of the affairs 
of the Continent, England became involved 1n 
fresh disgrace—in a plot which has not a parallel 
in the annals of civilized mankind Many adroit 
politicians had long been convinced that the 
only lever by which to raise up a stern, popular 
opposition to the encroach- 
ments and schemes of the 
court, was the old and sturdy 
hatred of Popery —that there 
would be no chance of keep- 
ing the people free, unless 
they could convince them 
that there was a design on 
foot to make them Catholics 
at all hazards, and at any 
cost of blood and crime 
There had been one or two 
little preludes, but on the 
12th of August, 1678, while 
the king was walking 1n St 
James’s Park, he was ac- 
costed by one Kirby, who 
told lim that his enemies 
had a design upon his hfe, 
and that he might be shot 
in that very walk Charles stepped aside, and 
appointed Kirby to meet him at the house of 
Chiffinch, where his majesty was accustomed to 
meet a very different hind of company —huis 
panders and his women There Kuby mformed 
him that two persons named Grove and Picke1- 
ing had engaged to shoot him, and that Sn 
George Wakeman, the queen’s physician, had 
undertaken to poison hin ~All this mtelligence 
Kirby said he had received from Ins friend, 
Dr Tonge, a divine of the church of England, 
who was well known to several peisons about 
the court (Charles agreed to see the doctor, and 
Tonge presented him with an immense roll of 
papers, which contained the full particulars of 
the plot drawn out under forty-three heads 
This was too much for the patience of the king, 
who referred the parson with his papers to Dan- 
by, the treasurer and prime minister Danby 
asked Tonge who had written the papers? The 
doctor answered that they had been secretly 
thrust under his door, and that, though he 
guessed, he did not exactly know by whom. 
After a few days, however, Tonge told the trea 
surer that he had ascertained his suspicions as to 
the author to be well founded, that he had met 
the individual in the streets, who had given him 
further particulars of the hornble conspiracy, 
desiring that his name might be concealed, leat 
the Papists should murder him Danby went to 
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the king, and proposed the instant arrest of the , of Jesuits 2 That the Jesuits had undertaken 
alleged assassins, but Charles, who 18 said to | to expel this heresy, and re-establish the Catho- 
have believed from the beginning that the whole he faith % That in furtherance of this plan, 
thing was a gross imposture, declined taking this | some of the society were employed m Ireland, 
step, and requested that the matter should be | some in Scotland (under the disguise of Covenan- 
kept secret even from the Duke of York, saying | ¢ers), some in Holland, and some in England, 
that it would only create alarm, and might per- | where they were not only plotting the murder of 
haps put the notion of murdering him intosome the king but of the duke also, if lis highness 
head that otherwise would never have thought should oppose then attempt or refuse his con- 
of 1t But Tonge, the chief performer in this currence 4 That these Jesuits had £100,000, 
ante-piece, soon waited upon Danby with infor- that they were im the receipt of £60,000 a-year 
mation that there was a ternble packet going in2ents, and had obtamed £10,000 from the con- 
through the post-ofhce to Bedingfield, the Duke fessor to the French king, and the promise of an 
of York’s confessor, then at Windsor Theloid- equal sum from the provimual of New Castile 
treasurer posted down to Windsor to intercept 5 That a man named Honest Wilham and Pic- 
this packet, but he found that the letters were kerimg, a lay brother of the order, had been re- 
already in the hands of the king Bedingfield peatedly commissioned to shoot the king, and 
had shown them to his penitent, who had deh- had been pumshed for their neglect 6 That, 
vered them to his brother, and the king, the in the preceding month of Apiil,a grand consult 
duke, and the Jesuit had exannned them to- of Jesuits from all parts had been held at the 
gether, and jus majesty had been convinced that White Horse Tavern in the Strand, and had 
they were forgeries, sent on design to be inter- there provided three sets of pistol-assassins, and 
cepted, to give credit to the revelations of Kirby had besides, offered £10,000 to Sir George Wake- 
and Tonge but the duke’s enemies, on the othe: man, the queen’s physician, if he would do the 
hand, gave out that he had got some hints of the thing quetlv by poison Oates pretended not to 
discovery of the real plot, and brought those know how Wakeman behaved, but swore that 
badly forged letters as a blind to impose on the he had often seen him with the Jesuits since 
king, while the real Jesuit letters were destroyed that meeting at the White Horse 7 That he 
as soon as received by his confessor and himself had been himself urged to shoot the king 8 That 
Charles would still have treated the whole storv a wage was lud that the hing should eat no 
as the awkward plot or intrigue of an 11l-con- more Christmas pies, and that, 1f he would not 
structed comedy, but James, seemy that the Je- become R C (Rea Cathohcus), he should no 
suits, and even his own confessor, were accused, longer be C Ro 9 That the Jesmts had been 
insisted upon a searching inquiry = Kirby, who, the authors of the great fire of London, and were 
had first warned the king 1n the park, appeared , now conceiting a plan fot the burning of West- 
repeatedly at court, and, failig to attract atten- | minster, Wapping, and all the shipping in the 
tion there, the mysterious friend of Dr Tonge, | mver, and that he (Oates) had a post assigned 
who had written the forty-three articles, pre- | him among the mcendianes 10 That the pope 
sented himself to Sir Edmondbury Godfrey, a! had already, by a secret bull, filled up all the 
magistrate of Westminster, and not only made | bishoprics and dignities in the church, and had 
his affidavit to those charges, but also to thirty- | appointed Lord A1undel to be his chancellor, 
eight more articles which had been added to the | Lord Powis treasurer, Sir Wilham Godolphin 
origmal list The magistrate perceiving that | privy seal, Coleman seci etary of state, Langhorne 
Coleman, an agent and factotum of the duke’s, | attorney-general, Lord Bellasis general of the 
and a personal friend of his own, was set down | Papal army, Lord Petie heutenant-general, Lord 
as a chief conspirator, immediately warned his | Stafford pavmaster, and that other well-known 
friend, and Coleman communicated with his mas- | Catholics, of less rank, had 1eceived inferio. com- 
ter, the Duke of York It was now impossible | missions fiom the provincial of the Jesuits 

to keep the business a secret, and Dr Tonge,| To account for the means by which he was let 
being summoned before the council, was com- | into all these dangerous secrets, Oates affirmed 
manded to produce his informant Thereupon, | that, asa convert to the Catholic religion, he had 
on the 28th of September, Titus Oates appeared | been admitted into the Jesuits’ houses abroad, 
before that board in a new suit of clothes and a | and this part of the story was true His real 
clerical gown With the most marvellous self- | and infamous history appears to have been sim- 
possession and fluency he commenced and con- | ply this —Titus OATES was the son of an Ana- 
tinued his incredible story Hestated—1 That | baptist preacher, his father had been chaplain 
the pope claimed possession of these kmgdoms | to that Colonel Pride who purged the House 
on account of the heresv of the people, and had | of Commons, but Titus, when he saw how the 
delegated his supreme authority to the society | restored government was purging the church 
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and persecuting and impoverishing Nonconfor- 
mists, conformed forthwith, and got himself or- 
dained a mimuster of the Estabhshment This 
was a time of sudden conversions the timid and 
the unscrupulous took refuge from the tyranny 
of intolerance in cunning, lying, and perjury 
The son was sent to Cambnidge, and took orders 
yn the Established church Being obscure and 
friendiless, he could obtain no hving, and he 
pied on the scanty pay of a country curate 
While in this condition he was twice convicted 
of penyury He was afterwards a chaplain on 
board a man-of-war, and from that situation he 
was dismissed with an increase of infamy <Ac- 
cording to his own account, in the year 1676, he 
was admitted ito the service of the Catholic 
Duke of Norfolk, and there became acquainted 
with one Byng, “that was a priest in the house,” 
and with Kemush and Singleton, who told him 
* that the Protestant religion was upon its last 
legs,” and that 1t behoved him and all men of 
his coat to hasten betimes home to the Church 
of Rome, and thereupon, he, having had strong 
suspicions of the great and apparent giowth of 
Popery, to satisfy his curiosity, pretended some 
doubts in his mind ~~ But, upon conversation 
with these men, he found they were not men for 
histurn Afterwards he met with one Hutchin 
gon, a saint-like man, or one that was religious 
for religion’s sake, and him he found not for his 
turn either, “for his design was to deal with then 
casuists, that 1s, those of the society” But after 
Hutchinson had introduced him to a Jesuit, he 
found “they were the men for his turn, because 
they were the cunning, politic men, and the 
men that could satisfy him” He pretended to 
be convinced by the Jesuit’s arguments, and he 
was reconciled to the Church of Rome on Ash 
Wednesday, 1677 = But Oates laid his hand upon 
his breast, and said God and his holy angels 
knew that he had never changed his religion, 
but that he had gone among them on purpose to 
betray them After his reconciliation with the 
Church of Rome, he was sent, as catechumen, 
over to the Continent, and was admitted into the 
Jesuits’ college at Valladolid in Spain There 
Oates stayed about five months, when he was 
disgiacefully expelled He re-crossed the Pyre- 
hees, and appeared as a mendicant at the gate of 
the Jesuits’ college at St Omer, and was not 
only received but entertained there for some 
time, during which he lived among the students 
and novices But he was again expelled with 
shame, and then he came home without coat 
or cassock, and either made or renewed an ac- 
quaintance with Dr Tonge, rector of St Michael's, 
m Wood Street, a great Protestant alarmist 
This Tonge and Kirby clothed and fed him while 
he was writing out his plot, and they bought him 
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the clerical gown and new suit in which he ap- 
peared before the council 

The members of that board heard his revela- 
tions with silent astonishment, but the Duke of 
York pronounced them a most impudent impos- 
ture There were, however, several members of 
the council, moved by different motives and feel- 
ings, that. were resolved to proceed with the in- 
qury They asked Oates for documents—for 
letters or papers of some kind He, who pre- 
tended to have been the bearer of Jesuit de- 
spatches and letters innumerable, had not a scrap 
to produce, but he engaged to find abundance of 
documentary evidence, 1f they would assist him 
with warrants and prope: officers, and the coun- 
cil agreed to let him have both On the morrow, 
Oates was again brought before the council, and 
this time the king was there Charles, who did 
not believe one word of the whole story, was 
afraid of opposing his ministers 1n such a matter 
as this, but on one or two occasions he could 
not wholly conceal his feelings He desired that 
Oates might be made to desciibe the person of 
Don Juan, to whom, as he said, he had been 1n- 
troduced during his travels The infoimer said 
that Don Juan was tall, thin, and swarthy Here 
Charles turned to Ins brother, the duke, and 
smiled, for their old acquaintance, the Spanish 
bastard, showed the Austrian breed moie than 
the Spanish, being shoit, fat, and fair Charles 
also asked where Oates had seen the King of 
Fiance’s confessor pay down the £10,000? The 
informer replied, “In the Jesuits’ house, just by 
the king’s house” Here Charles, who knew Panis 
rather bette: than Oates, exclaimed, ‘Man, the 
Jesuits have no house within a mule of the Louvie ” 
But, notwithstanding all this, Charles posted off 
to Newmarket races, leaving the council to make 
what it would of the plot, and Oates to be lodged 
at Wintehall under his 2.oyal protection 

Tt 1s maintained by most writers, upon a variety 
of contemporary authorities, that Danby, the 
prime minister, if he did not help to originate it, 
was anxious to encourage the ferment, which 
might absorb men’s minds, and prevent or delay 
the impeachment with which he was threatened 
in the next session of parliament In ordering 
the arrest of the denounced Coleman, the agent 
of the Duke of York, the minister gave metruc- 
tions that his papers should be seized, and this 
measure, with avariety of additional cn cumstances 
which came out one upon the other, contributed 
to make up a strange body of presumptive evi- 
dence, and to convert what at first seemed a wild 
vision into something like a reahty Indeed, the 
framers of the Popish plot (supposing it to have 
been all an invention) must have felt, 1m the end, 
something like the conjuror, who, while attempt- 
ing to delude some old women by raising a sham 
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devil, suddenly saw the real fiend giimning at his | Sir Edmondbury Godfrey had been barbarously 
elbow Coleman, who had absconded after the | murdered by some person or persons unknown 


warning given to him by his friend Sir Edmond- 
bury Godfrey, had destroyed or removed some of 
his papers , but enough were left and secured to 
prove that both he and his master, the duke, 
had been engaged in a dangerous correspondence 
with the French king, with that king’s confessor, 
Father la Chaise, and with the pope’s nuncio 
at Brussels, and that they had solicited money 
from La Chaise at Paris, and from the pope at 
Rome, for the purpose of changing religion in 
England <A few days after this discovery, the 
popular fei ment was increased tenfold by the dis- 
appearance of Sir Edmondbury Godfrey, who had 
taken the deposition of Oates, and who was sup- 
posed to have received confidential communica- 
tions from Coleman This magistrate left his 
house at Westminster on the morning of the 12th 
of October, and never returned more He had 
been for some time greatly depressed 1n spnits, 
and had entertained apprehensions that he would 
be the first maityr in this plot As soon as he 
was missed, the people unanimously hurried to 
the conclusion that he had been tiepanned and 
murdered by the Papists, and the Papists, in 
self-defence perhaps, but certainly to the injury 
of them own cause, gave out that he had run 
away for debt—that he had withdrawn to con- 
tract an indecolous marriage—that he had run 
away with a harlot—and, at last, that he had 
killed himself in an excitement, working upon an 
hereditary disposition to insanity Has brothers, 
who hived in the city, and his numerous friends, 
made search in all directions, but no traces of 
him could be found until the evening of the sixth 
day, when his body was discovered in a ditch 
by Primrose Hill, not far from Old St Pancras 
Church It was pierced through and through 
with his own sword, which came some inches out 
at the back, behind the heart There was no 
blood on his clothes, or about him, his shoes 
were clean, as 1f he had not walked to that coun- 
try spot, his money was in his pocket, and his 
rings were on his fingers But there was nothing 
about his neck, and a mark was all round it an 
inch broad, which showed he was strangled, his 
breast, also, was marked all over with bruises, 
and his neck was broken “Al! this,” says Bur- 
net, “I saw, for Dr Lloyd and I went to view 
his body, and there were many diops of white 
wax on his breeches, which he never used him 
self, and since only persons of quality or priests 
use these lights, this made all people believe in 
whose hands he must have been, and 1t was visi- 
ble he was first strangled and then carried to that 
place, where his sword was run thiough his dead 
body” The coroner sat for two whole days on the 


To those who reflected coolly upon all the cir- 
cumstances of the case, Godfrey's murder must 
have appeared then, as 1t has ever since remained, 
a perplexing mystery, but in that universal ex- 
citement few or none were cool, while there were 
many who, for selfish or political ends, were re- 
solved to fasten the murder upon the Catholics, 
and to make it a means of revolutionizing court 
and government The ghastly body was carried 
from Primrose Hill to the habitation of the de- 
ceased, and there exhibited to many thousands, 
who shuddered and wept over the Protestant 
martyr The funeral was attended by an m- 
mense procession, having at their head seventy- 
two Protestant divines in full canonicals Dr 
Lloyd, the friend of the deceased, preached the 
funeral sermon, having “two othe: thumping 
divines standing upright in the pulpit, one on 
each side of him, to guard him from bemg killed 
while he was preaching by the Papists”' And, 
at this time, so widely and wildly had the panic 
spread, that all Protestants, clergy or laity, con- 
fo.mists or nonconformists, 10yalists 0: 1epubli- 
cans, of the court party or of the country party, 
considered their hives m danger, and, in many 
instances, adopted the most 11diculous precautions 
against an unseen enemy 

It was in this state of the public mind, when 
‘reason could no more be heard than a wlusper 
in the midst of the most violent hurricane,”? that 
(on the 21st of Octobe: ) the par hament re-assem- 
bled After explaining to the house why he had 
not yet disbanded the army, and why he was so 
much in debt as to require immediately fresh: 
grants, Charles adverted to the Popish plot, stat- 
ing that it was his intention to leave it to be 1n- 
vestigated by the ordinary courts of law Both 
houses, and some of his own ministers, were dis- 
satished with this hght mention of the plot, and 
they soon made up for the king’s coolness by 
their own scorching heat They called before 
them Titus Oates, who never appeared without 
making copious additions to his original disclo- 
sures, they committed the Catholic Lords Staf- 
ford, Powis, Petre, Arundel, and Bellasis to the 
Tower, they crammed the commoner prisons 
with Papists, they declared “that there hath 
been, and still 1s, a damnable and hellish plot, 
contiived and carried on by the Popish recusants, 
for assassinating the king, for subverting .the 
government, and for rooting out and destioying 
the Protestant religion,” they proclaimed the 
great Titus the saver of the nation, and got tim 
a pension of £1200 a-year In these, and other 
proceedings of the kind, Shaftesbury was 1n- 
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wn what followed Yhaelding to the storm, and 
never struggling with it to the risk of his per- 
sonal convenience and pleasure, Charles com- 
manded his brother to retire from the council, 
and assured the commons that he would pass 
any bills they might present for present security 
against Popery, or for future security 1 the reign 
of his successor, provided only they did not mm- 
peach the regular mght of succession But this 
was not enough, and a bill passed in the com- 
mons, to disable Papists from sitting in either 
house, reached a thnd reading in the House of 
Lords The Duke of York, who felt that the 
main object of this bill was to disqualify him, as 
a preliminary to his exclusion from the thron 
on account of his religion, made an earnest appeal 
to their lordships, shedding tears as he spoke 
To save him, a proviso was introduced, that the 
bill should not extend, m its operation, to his 
royal highness ,' but, in the Honse of Commons, 
this saving proviso was cainied by a majority of 
only two, and thus, after many attempts, the 
Catholic peers were excluded fiom their seats, 
which their successors did not regain tll the yea 
1829 

The trade of a Protestant witness had proved 
so profitable to Oates, that it was not likely he 
should be left im the monopoly of 16 His first 
rival, who almost immediately became a partner 
with him m the business, was Wilham Bedloe, 
@ worse-conditioncd scoundtel than the great 
Titus himself— a regular jail-bnd, a swindler, 
and a convicted thief In his o1igin he was a 
atable-boy, but he had risen to be a gentleman’s 
courier, and, still aspiring to higher things, he 
had put captain before his name, and travelled on 
the Content, making ‘a shift to hve, or rathe 
to exist, by his cheats” He had been recently 
hberated from Newgate, when the reward ot 
£500 was offered for the discovery of the Prm- 
rose Hill murder On his fist appearance before 
the council, Bedloe pretended to no acquaintance 
with Oates, and to no knowledge of the mam 
plot All that he came to speak to was the mur- 
der, and he affirmed that he had seen the dead 
hody of Godfrey at Somerset House, where the 
queen resided, that Le Fevie, a Jesuit, had told 
him that he and Walsh, another Jesuit, with the 


? During the furious discussions the Papist waiting women of 
the queen and Duchess of York were not forgotten A noble 
peer, supposed to be Lord Lucas, eaclaamed—‘I would not 
have so much as a Popish man o: a Popish woman to remain 
here, not so much as a Popish dog 01 a Popiwh bitch, not so 
much as a Popish cat to pur o1 mew about the king ’ Burnet 
saya that the queen proposed that all her ladies should cast lots 
to see which should be mcluded in a amall number that she 
was allowed to retain, ‘‘only she named (ici husband 8 mistress) 
the Duchess of Portsmouth as one whom she would not expos 
to the uncertainty of « lot, which was not thought very decent 
in her, though her ciroumstances at that time required an ex- 
traordinary submussion in everything ” 
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assistance of my Lord Bellasis’ gentleman, and 
of a waiter in the queen’s chapel, had smothered 
the magistrate between two pillows, and that, 
several nights after the horrible deed, three of 
the queen’s retaineis had removed the hody from 
Somerset House But as Oates, in defiance of 
common sense and common decency, had been 
allowed a regular crescendo, Bedloe proceeded to 
revel in the same indulgence, and on the very 
next morning, when mtroduced to the House of 
Lords, he recollected that the Jesuits Le Fevre 
and Walsh had spoken of comnnussions given to 
the Lords Powis, Bellasis, and Arundel The 
king exclaimed, “Surely the man has received a 
new lesson during the last twenty-four hours ” 
Bedloe again denied all acquaintance with Oates 

Presently after he changed the two pillows with 
which he said Godfrey had been stifled, into a 
linen cravat, as strangling answered bette: with 
the appearances about the neck exhibited by the 
dead body In this fashion he altered, as well 
as added, with the least possible regard to ve1i- 
similitude His crowning revelation, which was 
a complicated tissue of foreign invasion, conapi- 
racy, regicide and murder, enough to frighten 
the island from its propiety, was delivered on 
the 12th of November Perhaps Titus Oates 
was afraid of bemg left behind-—perhaps the 
conjecture 1s well founded that, on the failure to 
exclude the Duke of York from the House of 
Peers, “the drivers” considered 1t expedient to 
prompt the witnesses to lay then accusations 
highe: than they had lutherto done, in order that 
the king, freed from his present unfruitful ma 

nage, might have a chance of legitimate children 
by another wife Whatever were the motives, 
Oates proceeded to accuse the neglected scion of 
the house of Braganza, he swore that he had 
seen a letter wherem Wakeman stated that the 
queen had given her assent to the murder of 
her husband, and that he himself had head 
her exclaim, “TI will no longe: suffer such indig- 
nities to my bed, I am content to jom in pro- 
ewing his death and the propagation of the Ca- 
tholic faith” When the witness told ths new 
tale to the king, he certainly knew that a project 
of dissolving the 1oyal marriage had been enter 

tained before by several of the king’s ministers, 
and he imagined that the king would eagerly 
grasp at this fine opportunity but Charles had 
still some remnant of conscience, or some lingei- 
ing respect for the opinion of the world he heard 
Oates with indignation, and he told Burnet that, 
considering his faultiness towards the queen in 
other things, he thought 1t would be a hornd 
thing to abandon her now Oates, howevei, 
swore to the new story before the council, and 
then Bedloe came m to corroborate it The 
Duke of Buckingham had once proposed to the 
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king something very like the murder of his wife | with such an extreme and hornble plot, they 
—that 1s, a plan for carrying off the queen to | were misdemeanours of a deep and traitorous 
some plantation in the West Indies, and Chailes | dye Part of his papers he had destroyed, but 
suspected that, in this particular matter, in ac- | enough remained to prove that he and ns mas- 
cusing her inajesty, the duke had been more busy | ter (the duke) were undeserving of the name and 
than anyone He had not courage to declare his | rights of Englishmen 
conviction, and to proclaim Oates animpostorand | It was fully proved then by lis own letters, 
the mouthpiece of a foul cabal, but he ordered | and admitted by his own confessions, that he had 
that his papers should be seized, and that no | received money from France, and it 1s known 
person should be admitted to communicate with | now,? from others of his letters, that he had asked 
him in private But Charles could not prevent | money from the pope He said, on his trial, that 
his appearing at the bai of the House of Com- | the French money was to bribe members of par- 
mons, where, on the 28th cf November, he raised | hament to do the will of Lous, or to reward him- 
his voice as became the solemnity of the matter, | self for sending secret information of what was 
and said, “I, Titus Oates, accuse Catherine, | passing in England But what was the pope’s 
Queen of England, of hgh treason” The lords, | money to have been for? He maintained that 
however, would not jom the commons in an ad- | the great project gor which he had solicited fo- 
dress for the removal of the queen, and the ac- | reign money and co-operation was nothing more 
cusation was allowed to drop At the same time | than to 1estore the Duke of York to his post 
the upper house, so fai from expressing any | of high-admuiral, and to procure a toleration for 
doubt as to the main plot, voted an address for | the Catholics but he failed to convince the jury, 
the apprehension of all Papists, and received ; and we confess that, without sharing mm their heat 
impeacthments of Ingh tieason against Stafford | and preyudices, we share in their incredulity, 
and the other four lords m the Tower The | feeling perfectly convinced that Coleman could 
king, wherever he durst venture, continued to | not have been working for less than the king, 
declare that he did not beheve a single word | who had bargained with Louis for the forcible 
that Oates and Bedloe had advanced One of | imposition of Popery upon an enslaved nation 
his profligate courtiers,'| who at times spoke un- | The attempt to connect Coleman with the alleged 
palatable truths, said that his majesty knew a | design of murdering the king appears, 1n the cool 
good deal more about the Popish plot than the | eye of reason, to have been an absolute failure, and 
witnesses or any one else, and Charles could | here, as mn all the other cases, Oates and Bedloe 
scarcely have forgotten how far he had gone a were guilty of blundering perjury Scroggs, the 
plotting with the French king for the subversion | chief-justice, and a scoundrel, was as violent and 
of the religion and the constitution of his coun- | partial as possible, but his summing up, 1n refer- 
try But neither these recollections and convie- | ence to the famous passage 1n the letters, was 
tions, no. any others, could impel that thoroughly acute and convincing, 1t not only convicted Cole- 
selfish man to make any effort to stop the shed- , man, but raised a general conviction of the truth 
ding of blood, and cool the popular frenzy and of a plot—and a plot there was, though not Oates’? 
that blood-thustiness which happily never lasted | —a plot where the hing would have been the 
long with the Enghsh people The first victim proper witness, and where the evidence would 
was Stayley, the Catholhc banker, who had not have fallen on his own head Coleman had al- 
been mentioned by Oates and Bedloe, but who ways passed for a busy, intriguing, vain, frivol- 
was denounced by a new witness—a destitute ous man, but he died lke a brave man, resisting 
Scotchman—as being guilty of telling a French- | all temptations to save his hfe by accusing his 
man, in a public tavern or eating-house m Co- | master and his fmends Father Ireland, who was 
vent Garden, that the king was the greatest | said to have signed, with fifty other Jesuits, the 
rogue im the world, and that he would kill him | great resolution of killing the king, was then 
with his own hand Burnet, who knew Car- | tried, together with Giove and Pickering, who 
stairs, this witness from Scotland, informed the | were said to have undertaken to carry the resolu- 
lord-chancello: and the attorney-general what a | tion into effect The jury, upon the perjured and 
profligate wretch he was, but Jones, the attorney- | contradictory evidence of Oates and Bedloe, re- 
general, took this in 111 part, and called it dis- | turned a verdict of guilty against all three 
paraging the king’s evidence, and the unfortunate | “Gentlemen,” said the brutal Scrogga, “you have 
banker was condemned and executed as a traitor | done like very good subjects and very good Chris- 
at Tyburn The case of Coleman was far more | tians—that 18 to say, like very good Protestants, 
important, and admutted of better proof and | and now, much good may their thirty thousand 
whether his offences amounted to treason or not, F ee, ee 
etter trom the rope s nuncio, da me, Jan . 
and whether they were or were not connected | Bene ey Memeo Tere nee cere 1675, as deciphered by Dr Letherland, and Coleman s ae in 
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masses do them.” The victims died professmg afterwards conveyed to the spot where it was 
their mmnocence, but the received opmion about , found' Some days after this, he desired to be 
Jesuitism prevented alke any belief and any | carried to the king Charles would not see him 
pity alone, but assembled the council, before whom 
Bedloe had played second to Oates, but Oates | Prance demed all that he had formerly sworn, 
could not or would not support Bedloe in his on- | and said his whole story was a fiction Yet, as 
ginal part, and therefore a second witness was | soon as he was carried back to prison, he sent the 
wanted to prove the murder of Sir Edmondbury | keeper of Newgate to the king, to assure him 
Godfrey There was one Prance, a Catholic and ; that all he had sworn was true But again he 
a silveramith, who frequently worked for the | retracted and demed everything Then Dr Lloyd, 
queen’s chapel, and who had absented himself who had preached the funeral sermon of the de- 
from his house for two or thiee days, about the ceased magistrate, was sent to talk with him At 
time when the murder was committed—at least | first Prance denied eveivthing to the divine 
so deposed a lodger in his house Upon this in- | “ But,” adds Burnet, “Dr Lloyd said to me that 
formation Prance was seized and carried to West- ' he was almost dead through the disorder of his 
minster Bedloe swore that he was one of those ' mind and with cold m his body, but, after that 
whom he had seen about Godfiey’s body in Dr Lloyd had made a fire, and caused him 
Somerset IIouse Prance demed all knowledge to be put in a bed, and began to discourse the 
of the murder, and 1t was proved that he had left ; matter with him, he returned to his confession, 
his house, not at the time, but a week before ' which he did in such a mannet, that Lloyd said 
This, however, served him nothing, he was | to me it was not possible for him to doubt of his 
thrown into a dungeon and loaded with irons— | smcemty m it” Upon their trial, Green, Hull, 
some say he was tortured Inafewdaysa he con- and Berry brought witnesses to prove that they 
fessed he was concerned in the murder, and | were at home by an early hour on the night when 
charged Hill, Green, and Berry, three obscure | the murder and the 1emoval of the body were 
men, who were employed about Somerset House | alleged to have taken place, that no dead body 
and the queen’s chapel there Prance said that | could have been concealed in the house mentioned 
they had had several meetings in a certain ale- | by Prance, and that no sedan chau had come out 
house, where the priests persuaded them 1t would of Somerset House Theie was, also, in favour 
be a meritonlous action to despatch Godfrey, who | of the prisoners, a wide and irreconcilable differ- 
had been a busy man in taking depositions against | ence between the depositions of Prance and those 
them, and that the taking him off would termify | of Bedloe Hill pleaded that Prance had 1e- 
others The people of the ale-house conf med the | tracted Ins first story, and, being thereby pet 
fact of their meetings, but nothing more Prance | ywed, was an incompetent wiluiesa: but this was 
further stated that, the morning befoie they |! explamed away by Chief-justice Scroggs Mis 
killed Godfrey, Hill went to Ins house to see | Hill, who was in court, made some spirited and 
when he was going out. and spoke there to his | able efforts to save her husband She asked 
maid This maid, upon being examined apart, | Prance whether he had not been put to the to 
stated that, on the morning 1m question, a person ; ture, and upon his answermg im the negative, she 
had really called, and, upon beg conducted to | said “It was reported about the town that he 
Newgate, she pointed out Hill, who was mixed | was tortured There are several about the court 
in a crowd of prisoners, as the person that had | that heard him ciy out” The three prisoners 
asked for her master the morning before he was , received sentence of death, and they all three 
lost Prance gave a minute account of the man- | died at Tyburn with solemn asseverations of their 
ner the murder was committed, and the body _mnocence Berry, who was a Protestant and no 








Papista, because Sir Kdmondbury seemed an enemy to the | cisely between nine and ten o clock at mght, the body was shown 
queen 8 servunts, and would not consent to discharge one Girald | to the deponent by Hill, Green, and Guirald, in a room in the 
from parish duties (as another justice did), resolved and con | back square court below stairs, next the garden there it was 
trived to take away hu hfe 2 Pursuant to which design they | (by the help of a dark lantern) that he, deponent, saw the 
hired (for what reward the deponent doth not know) Hill, | body in the company of the said Hill, Green, and Girald, who 
Green, Kelly, the deponent, Girald, and Berry, to do the fact | were onlv present 7 On the next Wednesday after, about 
3 Accordingly, the above named persons trepanned Sir Edmond | twelve o clock at mght, the dead body was put into a sedan, and 
bury into Somerset House, about eight or nme o'clock at mght, | carned out by the deponent and Girald into Covent Garden, 
but the deponent doth not well remember the day 4 This | where Geen and Kelly took him up, and carried him to Long 
trepan was effected thus Green gave the deponent notice that | Ac:re There the deponent and Girald resumed their burden, 
he and Girald had set Sir Edmondbury in St Clements, and | and carned him to the Soho from thence he was conveyed 
Hill decoyed him down to the Watergate, under pretence of | astride on horseback, before Hill, to the fields, where they 
parting a fray between two fellows quarrelling nm the yard | thrust his sword through his body, and cast him into a ditch.’ 
5 When they had him near the rails by the queen's stables, | Ralph gives in a parallel column the deposition of Bedloe It 
Green strangled him with a twisted handkerchief, then, finding | seems to us that no inequality of memory, no fear, nor any other 
him etill alive, wrung his neck quite round, and punched him | circumstance or accident whatsoever, can be possibly made to 


! This 18 the substance of Prances deposition —‘1 The ES into Dr Godw ins lodgings 6 On the Monday following, pre 
with his knee in the open yard, which done, they dragged him | reconcile or explain the discrepancies between the two paper» 
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Catholic, was respited a week, and might have | majesty a dull, governable fool, and the Duke of 


had his hfe 1f he would have confessed, or have 
corroborated the tale told by Prance and Bedloe 
But nothing could remove the mist that hung 
over the eyes of the deluded Protestants ‘A 
strong faith in the plot,” says the best narrator 
of these disgraceful events, “‘ was now the test 
of all political merit, not to believe was to be a 
political reprobate, and according to the zeal 
was the cruelty of the times The terror ex- 
cited by the plot had caused such a thirst of re- 
venge that nothing but blood could satiate, every 
supposed criminal was pre-condemned ”' 

While these events were 1n progress, a variety 
of intrigues hastened the dissolution of this 
longest parliament Shaftesbury had resolved to 
ruin Danby, and Danby had quanelled with 
Montague, the ambassador at Paris, who knew 
all the dark tiansactions and the secret treaties 
between his master: and Louis XIV = Accident 
made this Montague figure as a patriot, but he 
was more the slave of the court, and moire meanly 
corrupt than the minister he attacked ‘The 
lady,” the Duchess of Cleveland, though now a 
cast off mistress, retained a great powei over the 
mind of Charles She had removed hei person 
and her vices to Paris, where she itngued with 
various Frenchmen, amorously as well as politi- 
cally Montague, after making love to herself, 
made love to he: daughter,’ and then replied to 
her furious reproaches by threatening to disclose 
her mtrigues to his1oyal master Thereupon the 
duchess denounced the ambassador, tell mg King 
Chailes that Montague was a great slandeier of 
royalty and an arrant tiaitor, that he called lis 


' Ralph, History of Angland 

‘The year 1678, and the last session of the parhament th it 
heal continued since 1661, were memorable for the gieat national 
delusion of the Popish Plot For national 1t was undoubtedly 
tu be called, and by no means confined to the Whig o1 opposition 
party, either in or out of parhament, though 1t gave them much 
temporary strength And though it were a most unhappy in 
stance of the credulity begotten by heated passions and mistaken 
reasoning, yet there wero circumstances, and some of them very 
singular in their nature, which explain and furnish an apology 
for the pubhe error, and which 1¢ 18 more important to pomt 
out and keep im mind, than to inveigh, as 1s the custom in 
modern times, agaist the factiousness and bi,otry of our in 
cestors For I am persuaded that we are fu from being secure 
from similar public delusions, whenever such a concurrence of 
comeidences and seeming probabilities shall again arise, as misled 
nearly the whole people of k ngland in the Popish Plot 

‘Tt 18 first to be remembered that there was really and truly 
a Pomsh plot in being, though not that which Titus Oates and 
his associates pretended to reveal—not merely in the sense of 
Hume, who, arguing from the general spirit of proselytism in 
that religion, says there 1s a perpetual conspiracy ayunet all 
governments, Protestant, Mahometan, and Pagan—but one 
alert, enterpnaing, effective, 11 direct operation agamst the 
established Protestant religion in England In this plot the 
king, the Duke of York, and the King of France were chief con 
spirators—the Romish priests, and especially the Jesuits, were 
eager co-operators Their machinations and their hopes, long 
suspected, and in a general sense known, were divulged by the 
seizure and publication of Coleman's letters ‘We have here,’ 
he says in one of these, ‘a mighty work upon our hands, no 
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York a wilful fool, that he had said that 0 long 
as his majesty was furnished with money for his 
pocket and his wenches he might be led by the 
nose, and finally, that he had bribed a conjuror 
or fortune-teller, in whom his majesty had great 
faith, in orde: to make the man shape his pre- 
dictions according to his (Montague’s) desires 
and schemes* Montague, in spite of the express 
orders of his court, came over to England, 
placed himself in the most intimate relations 
with Shaftesbury and his party, and got himself 
returned to parhament asa patriot of the first 
water Danby, the premier, anticipated his at- 
tack On the 19th of December Ins chancello: of 
the exchequer fell upon Montague in the House 
of Commons, accysing him of holding private 
conferences with the pope’s nuncio at Paris 
The house, or all the patriots in it, attempted to 
screen Montague with the privileges of parlia- 
ment, but the king had already seized upon his 
papers The ex-ambassador, however, soon told 
the commons that, though most of the papers 
had been seized in an illegal manner, he had by 
good luck saved sume very important letters 
The house sent some of then members to bing 
the said papeis before them, and they were 
brought mm a small despatch box Montague 
produced two letters wiitten to him by Danby, 
soliciting money from King Louis in the name 
of King Charles The house voted by a majoiity 
of sixty-thiee that these letters contamed suth- 
cient matter for an impeachment of the prime 
minister, and they immediately appointed a com- 
mittee, of which Montague was one, to draw up 
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less than the conversion of threo kingdoms, and by that perhaps 
the utter subduing of a pestilent heresy, which has a Jong time 
domineered over this northern wo1ld There were never such 
hopes since the death of our Queen Mary as now in ow days 
God has given us a prince Who 1s become \I may say by miracle) 
venlour of being the author and instrument of so glorious a 
work , but the opposition we are sure to meet with 18 also like 
to be meat, so that 1t imports us to get all the aid and assist 
ince we can’ These letters were addressed to Father Ia ( hase, 
confessor of Lome XIV , and displayed an intimate connection 
with France for the great purpose of restoring Popery  ‘lhey 
came to hght at the very period of Oates discovery, and though 
giving 16 much real confirmation, could hardly fail to make a 
powerful impression on men unaccustomed to estimate the value 
and bearings of evidence 

“The popular ferment which this (Oates’) tale, however un 
deserving of credit, excited in a predisposed multitude, was 
naturally wrought to a higher pitch by the very extraoidinary 
circumstances of Sir Kdmondbury Godfrey's death Even at 
this time, although we reject the imputation thrown on the 
Catholics, and especially on those who suffered death for that 
murder 1t seems impossible to frame any hypothesis which can 
better account for the facts that seem to be authenticated ’ — 
Hallam's Constitutional History of England, vol i p 115 

2 Anne Palmer, Lady Suasex, one of he children by, or as 
sumed to be by King Charles 

8 Hanis Life of Charles I7, Appendix Men, when they 
have no religion, believe most in conjurors Bishop Burnet, 
who had no knowledge of this letter, tells the story of the quarrel 
between Montague and the Duchess of Cleveland in very nearly 
the same manner All the leading facts were notorious 
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the articles. These articles were presently drawn , these patriots soiled their hands and their souls 


and carned up to the lords, and the Earl of 
Danby was impeached 1n the usual forms Danby 
pleaded the duty of obedience to the king, who 
had dictated the letters The question whethe: 
he should be committed to, the Tower asa traitor 
was rejected by the lords, but only by a very 
narrow majoiity Besides this troublesome 1m- 
peachment, Charles had many other reasons for 
hhissolving this parliament, which he could no 
longer manage He therefore prorogued it on 
the 30th of December, and dissolved it by pro- 
clamation on the 24th of January [1679] This 
Pension Parliament had sat more than seventeen 
years Shaftesbury had called 1t the king’s wife, 
and the dissolution was called adivorce Charles 
had tried to do without it by French means, but 
the price of his baseness did not prove sufficient 

Parhament had by turns curbed Charles and in- 
dulged lim, though only upon conditions and 
upon prices paid “Their intercourse,’ stys Ralph, 
“was mutually mercenary, the king chaffered 
for a supply, and the paity leaders for their 
price, but, though willing to be bought, they 
were afraul to trust him with the purchase- 
money Hence the very means of corruption 
failed, and they began to dread the power they 
had bestowed Hence all ther subsequent endea- 
vours were to undo then own work, and reduce 
their monarch once more to the servant of the 
commonwealth , not, however, from honest mo- 
tives or by honest means, but by any means in- 
discriminately, and as our own barbarians on 
the sea-coast hang out lights im tempestuous 
times, to mislead the maine: that they may 
prey on the wreck”! 

But many things have since been brought to 
hght which this write: knew not, 01 saw only 
obscurely Not satisfied with adopting the spirit 
and using all the resources of faction at home, 
the patriots maintained a clandestine inter couise 
with Banilon the French ambassador, in o1dei 
to detach Louis from Charles, to cush the Duke 
of York and the Popish faction, and to proce 
the dismissal of Danby and the disbanding of 
the standing army The King of England began 
these un-English prictices with the old enemy 
of the country’s religion, hberty, and honour, 
m orde: to establish a despotism, the opposi- 
tion 1n parliament entered upon them in order 
to preserve freedom, and as ther manceuvres 
with the French court seem actually to have com- 
pelled the reduction of the army, their enor o1 
their crime in engaging 1n this penlous and dis- 
graceful intercourse has been palliated by some 
and even timidly justified by others But there 
18 worse remaining behind —some of the leaders of 
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with French gold' And for this charge we can 
admit no possible palliation, unless we take refuge 
in a bold demial of the authority and evidence 
(generally admitted as valid ever since Dalrymple 
discovered them), upon which the whole charge 
rests “When,” says the discoverer, “I found in 
the French despatches Lorp Russg.y intriguing 
with the court of Versailles, and ALGERNON Sip- 
NEY taking money fiom it, I felt very nearly the 
same shock as if I had seen a son turn his back 
in the day of battle” The name of Algernon 
Sidney occurs twice 1n the account of Barillon’s 
disbursements, and each time the sum of 500 
guineas 13 placed by the side of 11 Hampden, 
the grandson of the great patriot, 1s set down as 
having received 500 guineas, and other patriots 
are set down for 500 or for 300 guineas The 
largest amount 1s stated to have been paid to the 
Duke of Buckingham, who 1s said to have 1e- 
ceived 1000 guineas 1n one payment ? 
aD 1679 Foreseeing that the country party 
would make an extravagant use of 
the Popish Plot im the election for the new par- 
hament, Charles mduced his unpopulai Pomsh 
biother to retne to Brussels Notwithstanding 
his depaiture, and the bribery exercised by the 
court party, their adversaries had the advantage 
The new parliament met on the 6th of March 
The commons immediately renewed the attack 
upon Danby The lords resolved the curious 
constitutional question—and their resolution has 
in modern times been adopted as a principle— 
that the proceedings on impeachments begun 
mone pailament are not affected by a dissolu- 
tion, but may be taken up and continued in the 
succeeding pathament The king summoned the 
commons to Whitehall, where he told them that 
the two letters taken out of the despatch box 
were really written to the Fiench court by his 
ordeis, that he had, therefore, given a full pardon 
to Danby, but, at the same time, foi certain other 
deeds, he had dismissed him fiom his service 
The commons voted an addiess to lis majesty 
against the validity of a pardon before trial, and 
they called upon the lords to do justice The 
lords, who were devising how to throw aside the 
capital charge of treason, had issued a warranv 
for taking him into custody, but Danby h. d ab- 
sconded The commons therefore passed a bill 
of attainder, to take effect on the 15th of April, 
if the fallen minister did not previously appeat 
to stand his trial, and the lords, after some hesi- 
tation, adopted the bill But on the 10th of April, 
Danby surrendered himself, kneeling at the bar 
of the lords, who sent him to the Tower The 
popular Lord Essex, who had not touched the 


French money, was put at the head of the trea- 
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sury; but the chief management of affairs was 
left to the Earl of Sunderland, who had asked 
Lows XIV for aregular pension Sunderland, 
now secretary of state, kept himself in favour at 
court by condescensions and connivances with 
Charles’s illegitimate son the Duke of Mon- 
mouth, and his French mistress the Duchess of 
Portsmouth But, by the advice of Sir William 
Temple, Charles constituted a new council of 
thirty persons, mto which were admitted the 
most daring and most popular leaders of the 
opposition, with the veisatile Shaftesbury for 
their president Notwithstanding this calculated 
kindness, Shaftesbury urged on the commons to 
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vote the exclusion of the Duke of York from the 
throne The accidental burning of a printing- 
house in Fetter Lane, which made the vulgar 
believe that London was to be consumed again 
by the Papists, and the report that the Duke of 
Youk was about returning from the Continent 
with a French fleet and army, hastened the 
blow The commons resolved, remine conti adi- 
cente, “That the Duke of Youk being a Pamt, 
and the hopes of his coming such to the crown, 
had given the greatest countenance to the pre- 
sent conspiracies and designs against the king and 
Protestant religion” They also voted addresses 
requesting his majesty to banish all Papists 
twenty miles from London, and to put all sea- 
ports, fortresses, and ships into trusty hands, and 
they ordered that then secret committee should 
prepare to bring before them all such letters and 
papers as they had im their custody relating to 
the Duke of York Lord Russell, though one of 
the new council of thirty, was selected to desire 
the concurrence of the lords The latter took 
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had been for some time plotting and contriving 
to prove a lawful marriage between his mother, 
Lucy Walters, and the king, and Shaftesbury 
and his paity hoped to place the rash young man 
on the throne and to govern the kingdom in his 
name But Charles, though fond of his nataral 
son, would on no account go into this dangerous 
scheme, and as a medium he proposed that pio- 
vision should be made by parhament to distin- 
guish a Papist from a Protestant successor, that 
the authority of a Popish prince should be lim- 
ited and circumsciibed so as to disable him from 
domg harm The provisions and limitations 
which followed, and which were solemnly pro- 
pounded to both houses by the chancellor, would 
scarcely have left the shadow of the royal prero- 
gative to the Popgsh successor, but 1t 18 clear 
that the scheme was thrown into parliament only 
to gain time The commons, however, rejected 
it at once, and proceeded with their famous 
Inll of exclusion, by which the crown was to pass 
to the next Protestunt heir, as 1f the Duke of 
York were dead At the second reading of this 
bill (on the 21st of May), 207 voted for, and 121 
against 1t To stay further p:oceedings the king 
plorogued paihament This sudden measue 
took the exclusionists completely by surpuise, 
and Shaftesbury was so transported with rage, 
that he exclaimed im the House of Loids that he 
would have the heads of those who had been the 
king’s advisers upon this occasion Charles, how- 
ever, had not comage to act upon the pardon 
he had granted, and Danby remamed a prisonet 
in the Tower for five years It was in this 
stormy session, when some of the worst of pas- 
sions made the tempest, that one of the greatest 
blessings we enjoy was secured to the nation 
This was the Hasgeas Corpus Bit, which, after 
being agitated and frustrated fo. nearly five 
years, was triumphantly cared, through the 
eneigy and influence of Shaftesbury 

While in England Papists had been sacrificed 
to the Popsh Plot, m Scotland, a Protestant 
archbishop had been sent to a bloody giave 
Sharp, after six years, had caught Mitchell, who 
had fired the pistol into his carriage, and that 
enthusiast had been put to death, with some 
1evolting circumstances This cruelty and the 
persecution against the conventiclers called up 
othe: assassins The archbishop and Duke Lau- 
de:dale had carried tyranny to its utmost stretch 
An army of wild Highlanders had been let loose 
in the west countrv, to live upon free quarters, 
the gentlemen of the country were required to 
deliver up their arms upon oath, and to keep no 
horse that was worth more than £4, dragoons 
were employed to disperse the field meetings, 
and many a moor and hill-side was made wet 


time fo. consideration The Duke of Monmouth | with the blood of the Covenanters At one field 
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conventicle upwards of a hundred men were said 
to have been butchered in cold blood In Fife, 
where the archbishop chiefly resided, the perse- 
cation was as keen as in the west country, and 
it produced one more terrible effect A small 
band of men, united by their common enthusiasm 
and suffering, 1esolved to take the hfe of one 
William Carmichael, “a cruel bloody man,” who, 
through the patronage of Sharp, had obtained a 
commission from the council to seek out and ap- 
prehend all nonconfoi mists in Fife Headed by 
Hackaton of Rathillet, these men, on Saturday, 
the 3d of May, attempted to sui prise Cai michael 
while he was hunting on the moors, but they 
missed him In the midst of then fury at this 
disappointment, a little boy cried out, “There 
goes the bishop!” Looking as the boy poited, 
they saw at a short distance a coach drawn by 
ax horses “Truly,” exclaimed the fanatics, 
“this is of God' The Lord hath delivered the 
wWietch into om hands!” John Balfour of Kin- 
loch put himself in the van, and the nine ho1se- 
men pushed across Magus Muir in pursuit of 
Sharp As soon as the archbishop saw them he 
turned to his daughter Isabel, who was with 
him, and said, “The Lod have mercy on me, 
my dear child, for 1 am gone'” and, the postilion 
heing wounded and the traces cut, James Russell 
of Kettle soon stood by the coach door, roaring 
“Judas, come forth" The old man prayed foi 
that mercy which he had nevet shown to them 
ov thar methnen, his daughter knelt on the 
ground with him, wept and implored, and tried 
to shield him with her own peison, but they 
pulled her away, and Balfour, with one stroke, 
laid the archbishop at his feet Russell finished 
the hormble work by hacking the skull to pieces, 
and then ordering the servants to take away 
their priest A few days afte: this, the assassins 
were in the west countiy, where thie effect of their 
presence was soon manifested in a formidable 
insuirection The Covenanters beat off with loss 
thiee troops of horse that were led against them 
by the celebrated Giaham of Claverhouse By 
the advice of Duke Lauderdale, the army in 


Scotland was concentrated near Edinbwigh, and | 
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Jeffreys, now recorder of London, and they were 
all executed. Sir George Wakeman, the queen’s 
phvsician, and three Benedictine fnars, were, 
however, acquitted by the jury, after a tral in 
which Oates was convicted of barefaced perjury 
Yet, a few weeks after this acquittal, eight priests 
and monks were executed in the provinces for 
merely exercising their religious functions 

In the month of August Charles fell sick of a 
fever at Windsor, and the Duke of York, tra- 
velling in disguise, came over to look to his in- 
terests The duke found that the king had 
recovered, and that his son Monmouth was in- 
trusted with the command of the army, was 
more than ever popular, and was backed by a 
powerful and intriguing faction A very violent 
quarrel between the two dukes was the conse- 
quence, and Charles, to preseive hi» own tian- 
quillity, sent his son to Holland and Ins brother 
to Scotland Monmouth submitted with great 
reluctance, but his ally, Shaftesbury, consoled 
him with the assurance that his temporary exile 
would give him the merits of a maityr in the 
eyes of the people, and that parlament would 
insist on his recall Charles had counted upon 
a pension of 1,000,000 livres from the Fiench 
king ,' but Louis, who had no present occasion 
for his sei vices, appended some unpalatable con- 
ditions to this new money-treaty, which caused 
ittodiop The Duke of York advised him to 
make up for the loss of the French livres by a 
strict economy of lis Enghsh guineas, so as to 
be still in a state to do without parliament, and, 
in the month of October,? when pailiament was 
to meet, he prorogued 1t again, and announced to 
Ins council that he would have no session fora 
year to come About the same time Shaftes- 
bury was depiived of the presidency of the coun- 
aul, Lord Halifax, Lord Russell, and Sir W31- 
ham Temple retired, and Lord Essex threw up 
the treasury in disgust Exsex was succeeded 
by Hyde, one of the sons of Clarendon, and bio- 
ther to the Duke of York’s hrst wife, and Hyde, 
with Sunderland and Godolphin, managed a weak 
and distiacted government Having lost the 
king, Lows and Ballon renewed their connec- 


the king sent down the Duke of Monmouth, who | tion with the patriots, fancying that matters m 
had lately mained the great Scottish heiress of | England would imevitably end in a civil wat 


Buecleuch 


Monmouth with 5000 regular troops | We must pass hghtly over the disgraceful plots 


defeated the insurgents at Bothwell Bndge, and | and intrigues which followed Mis Cellier, a 
Hamilton Heath, killing 500 of them, and taking | Catholic midwife, who was employed by ladies of 


1200 prisoners 

Through personal fears and a selfish policy 
Charles still permitted the Popish Plot to take 
its sanguinaly course in England On the evi- 
dence of Oates, Bedloe, Prance, and one Dug- 
dale, who had taken up the profitable trade of a 


witness, five Jesuits, with Langhorne, a famous ; ,, 


Catholic lawyer, were condemned by the brutal 








— mens aetna onenrER, ees any 


1 Charles had told Barillon, the French ambassador and 
money agent, that this would be the sure way ‘‘de mettie pour 
toute sa vie l’'Angleterre dans sa dépendance ’ — Dal: ymple 
This precious business was carned on by the king, the Duke of 
York, the French Duchess of Portsmouth, Sunderland, and 
Churchill (afterwards the great Duke of Marlborough), who was 
sent to Paris by his master, James, to drive on the bargain 
2 At this moment, when Charles was so bold, he did not 
resee the failure of his treaty with Louis—he was still counting 
on the livres 
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quality in various capacities, and among others, | petitions, Charles ventured to recall his brother 
in distributing alms among the distressed pri- | from Scotland, and to declare, upon oath, before 
soners for conscience’ sake, found among the in- | the privy council, that Monmouth was ilegiti- 
mates of Newgate a very handsome young man | mate To drive that prince away, Shaftesbury 
named Dangerfield She discharged the debts | presented the Duke of York to the grand jury of 
for which he was in durance, and introduced | Middlesex as a Popish recusant, but the judges 
him to Lady Powis Dangerfield, who had led _ baulked him by instantly discharging the jury 
a most profligate hfe, and had been branded, | The Duke of Monmouth, by Shaftesbury’s desire, 
whipped, and pilloried as a felon, was not very , had returned suddenly and secretly to London, 
nice as to the means by which he testified his | some time before the Duke of York It was 
gratitude or procured a livehhood He turned midnight when he reached the city, but as soon 
Catholic, and pretended that, by visiting the | as his name was heard he was enthusiastically 
coffee-houses 1n the city, he had discovered a dan- | welcomed by the people Charles ordered him 
gerous conspiracy of the Presbyterians against | to quit the kingdom, but Shaftesbury kept him 
the king’s life and government Lady Powis ' where he was, and, as the king could no longet 
and the active midwife troduced him to Lod help meeting parhament, the Duke of York was 
Peterborough and his lordship conducted him to | sent back to Edinburgh The session was opened 
the Duke of York, who had lately returned from | on the 21st of October The commons instantly 
Scotland The duke, who had suffered so much | began to wreak them vengeance on the counter- 
from Popish plots, turned a ready ear to this Pro- | petitioners, to fondle the old Popish Plot, and to 
testant plot, which mht bring ruin on his bit- | patronize Dangerfield and the meal-tub plot 
terest enemies, the Puritans He gave Danger- | Thus encouraged, the felon accused the Duke of 
field twenty guineas, and sent him to the king, | York of having instigated him not only to frame 
who gave him forty Being thus regularly in- | his first story against the Presbyterians, but also 
stalled m his new trade, Dangerfield, a few days | to murder the king On the 26th of October 
after, gave information that papers and docu- Lord Russell carried a motion that the house 
ments of the most convincing kind would be | should take mto consideration how to suppress 
found in the possession of Colonel Mansel, who , Popery and prevent a Popish successor, on the 2d 
was to be quarter-master of the Piesbyterian | of November the exclusion bill against the Duke 
army Mansel’s lodgings were searched, and a | of York was intioduced, and it was reported on 
bundle of papers was found behind hisbed But | the 8th The king (who, howevei, would have 
the forgery was clumsy, Mansel proved that the | sold lis brother for £600,000) ti1ed to divert 
informer had put the papers in his room, and | the storm, but the bill passed the commons on 
Dangerfield was sent back to Newgate But the | the 11th November, and on the 15th, oid Rus 
times were favourable for men of Ins genius, | sell, escorted by the exclusionists, carried 1t to 
and, shifting his ground with alacrity, he de- | the upper house The king was present at the 
claed that he had been induced by the midwife | debate, and personally solicited the peers, who 
and Lady Powis to fabricate a plot for the pur- | threw out the bill by a majority of sixty-three 
pose of covering a real one, conducted, not by | to thirty The commons then turned back to the 
the Presbyterians, but by the Catholics, that | Popish Plot, to keep the rancour of the people 
notes and the documents on which the sham plot | alive, and Lord Stattord, one of the five lords in 
was founded were concealed in a meal-tub in | the Tower, was brought to trial before his peers, 
Mrs Celher’s house And, upon search there, | who in such a case weie quite ready to concur with 
the meal-tub was found and the papers in them | the commons The witnesses against him were 
The tables being thus turned, the midwife was | Oates, Dugdale, and Tuberville—a new witness, 
sent to Newgate and Lady Powis to the Tower | as deeply sunk in villany and infamy as either of 
But the grand jury ignored the bill against the | theold practitioners The old earl—he was in his 
lady, and the midwife was acquitted upon trial | seventieth year—made an excellent defence, and, 
at the Old Bailey by himself and witnesses, proved discrepancies, 

Alarmed at the long recess, people from all | flat contradictions, and perjury in the evidence 
parts of the country began to petition the king | of his accusers, yet the lords found him guilty by 
for the speedy meeting of parhament, and seven- | a majority of fifty-five to thirty-one' Charles, 
teen peers of the realm joined in this prayer The —————___________—_- 
court issued a proclamation against improper 
petitions, and canvassed for counter- petitions 
with very considerable success 


1 In the rage of her disappointment because the exclusioniats 
had not succeeded, the Duchess of Portamouth attended Staf 
ford’s trial, ‘‘dealing sweetmeats and smiles among his prose 
cutora” This French mistress had been flattered by the hope 

1680 Encouraged by the passionate ex- | —if not by a positive promise—that, if the Duke of York should 

AD pressions of loyalty and attachment be set aside, her own children, after some unexplained process 
of legitimation, should succeed to the throne Shaftesbury, 

to regular succession set forth in these countei- Halifax, and Sunderland deluded her, by turns, in this strange 
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who had been present at the trial m Westmin- 
ster Hall, and who was convinced that Stafford 
was innocent of the imputed treason, yet signed 
the death-warrant with no other mitigation than 
that he should be simply beheaded The sheriffs 
of London (Bethel! and Carnish) questioned whe- 
ther the king had the power to alter the sentence 
of the lords, which included or imphed all the 
hornd formalities of hanging, bowelhng, &c, 
and they applied to the two houses, but Charles 
was firm, the lords told the sherffs that then 
scruples were unnecessary, and that the king’s 
warrant ought to be obeyed And, accordingly, 
on the 29th of December, the old nobleman was 
decapitated upon Tower-hill 
The House of Commons with- 
eau held the supplies, and assailed the 
embarrassed and beggared court with various 
bills, for bamshing “the most considerable Pa- 
pists ,” for getting up a Protestant association 
against Popery and a Popish successor, for mak- 
ing the raising of money without consent of par- 
hament high treason, for securing the regular 
meeting of parhament, and for dismissing cor- 
rupt judges These bills were followed up by a 
remonstrance, 1 which the commons required 
his majesty’s assent to the exclusion of Ins bio- 
ther On the 7th of January Charles, by mes- 
sage, told the commons that he could never con- 
sent to the bill of exclusion, which had been 
thrown out by the lods This message threw 
the house into a fury Lord Russell, his rela- 
tive Lord Cavendish, Montague, the ex-ambas- 
sador, Sir Hemry Capel, M1 Hampden, Colonel 
Titus, and others, moved and carried 1n a senes 
of votes that no supply should be granted with- 
out the bill for excluding the Duke of York,’ 
that the Earl of Halifax and other minsters were 
promoters of Popery, & That mght Charles 
made up his mind to dissolve this parhament, 
and, to take the commons by surprise, he stole into 
the House of Loids at an early hour on the follow 
ingmorning But the commons got notice, and in 
one short quarter of an hour they tumultuously 
voted that those who attempted to defeat the ex- 
clusion bill were traitors sold to France, that 
the Papists were the authors of the great fire of 
London, that the Duke of Monmouth had been 
deprived of his offices through the Duke of York, 
and ought to be restored to them, that the city 
of London had merited the thanks of the house , 
that the infliction of the penal laws upon Piotes- 


FRR RETREAT CANOES 


way, and it appears certain that, under her influence, the king 


several times was more than half disposed to go along with the 
excluaionists, even without their money 

3 “] hope,’ said Colonel Titus, ‘‘ we shal] not be wise as the 
frogs, to whom Jupiter gave a stork forthar king To trust 
expedients with such a king on the throne would be just as wise 
as if there were a lion in the lobby, and we should vote to let 
him in, and chain him, instead of fastening the door to keep 
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tant Dissenters was giving encouragement to 
Popery Here the usher of the black rod knocked 
at the door, and summoned them to attend hig 
majesty in the other house Charles then pro- 
1ogued the parliament to the 30th of the month, 
and a few days after dissolved it by proclama- 
tion, appointing the new parliament to meet on 
the 21st of March—not at Westminster but at 
Oxford ? 

In the short interval Charles made some 
changes in Ins cabinet, and opened another ne- 
gotiation with the French kmg for more money 
In the preceding year, n his irritation at Louis's 
parsimony, he had concluded a treaty with the 
Spanish court fo. the maintenance of the peace of 
Nimeguen, but now, in consideration of 2,000,000 
hivies for the present year, and 1,500,000 for 
the three followimg years, he engaged to aban- 
don Spain and do the will of France * 

Sixteen peers petitioned the hing against hold- 
ing the parliament at Oxfoid, a place where the 
two houses might be deprived of freedom of de 
bate, and exposed to the swords of the Papists, 
who had crept into the ranks of the royal guards 
It appears, indeed, that the popular party feared 
the king and his troops, and that the king feared 
them and the people both went to Oxford as if 
they were going to a battle The king opened the 
session in a confident tone, but it was soon found 
that, in the fierce stiuggle at the elections, the 
Whigs had had the better of the Tories (these 
terms were now becoming the common designa- 
tions of the two gieat parties), and that the pre- 
sent parliament was as 1esolute as the last to 
exclude the Duke of York On the morning of 
the 28th of Maich, when the parliament was a 
week old, the king put the crown and the robes 
of state into a sedan-chair, got into it himself, 
hastened privately to the place where the lords 
met, and dissolved this his fifth and last paiha- 
ment And after this step both the sovereign and 
the representatives of the people scampered away 
from the learned city of Oxford as if they were 
retreating fiom some funious enemy The Whigs 
put forth “A Modest Defence of the late Parlia- 
ment,” and proclaimed everywhere that its dis- 
solution was mtended as a prelude to the entne 
subversion of the constitution The Tories, on 
the other side, showered congratulatory addresses 
upon the sovereign, and the clergy and the two 
universities descanted on the Divine nght, and 


declared that it belonged not to subjects either to 


him out’ Before this the anxious eyes of many politicians had 
been turned towards Holland In the course of the debate Sir 
Robert Markham proposed that, upon the death of the present 
king, the Prince of Orange should rule conjointly with James, 
his father in law 

2 Parl Hist <A Sidney's Letters Reresby's Journal 

3 Dalrymple, Memours,. and Appendix, Mazure, Histoire de la 
Reéevolutwn de 1688 en Angleterre 
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create or censure, but to honour and obey their 
king, whose fundamental mght of succession no 
religion, no law, no fault, no forfeiture, could alter 
or diminish' Shaftesbury was committed to the 
Tower upon a charge of instigating insurrection, 
and two Londoners, who had great influence 
among the poorer classes of citizens--Stephen 
College, a joiner, commonly called, f:om hs zeal 
against Popery, the “ Protestant jomer,’ and 
John Rouse, described as a Wapping follower of 
my Lord Shaftesbury—were made fast The 
court expected to get evidence from these poor 
men agaist the “meat driver,” but they were 
disappoimted Among the witnesses against them 
were Dugdale and others, who had been beheved 
when they swore away the lives of Papists, but 
who now found no credit The giand jury threw 
out the bills of indictment Rouse escaped, but, 
as College was charged with treasons committed 
mm Oxfordshire as well as in Middlesex, he was 
sent down to trial at the assizes in Oxford, “ be- 
cause the inhabitants of that city were more in the 
interests of the cowt” And there, upon evidence 
which the grand jury at London had 1ejected, 
the poor “Protestant joiner” was condemned and 
executed as a traitor, for having accused the hing 
of tyranny and Poperv, and conspued to seize 
his person duting the sitting of the late parla- 
ment at Oxford The gowned men there had 
scarcely done shouting for this sentence and exe- 
cution, when the Londoners raised then shouts 
of joy for the acquittal of the Ear! of Shaftesbury 
The court had scrupled at no measure that might 
tend to insure his conviction all the arts which 
Shaftesbu1 y had employed, or was believed to 
have employed, in getting up and supporting the 
evidence in the Popish Plot, were now turned 
against him ~—_ But in spite of all the 1esounces of 
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the court, the grand jury ignored the bill From 
this moment Charles entertamed the most vio- 
lent animosity against popular sheriffs, who could 
return popular juries, and began to entertain the 
project of depriving the city of its charter ? 

At this critical season, Wilham, Prince of 
Orange, proposed to pay a visit to England Both 
Charles and Ins biother the duke believed that 
he intended to take a near view of the strength 
of the Whig party, and to see whether he could 
turn it to his own advantage The duke advised 
his biothe: to decline the visit altogether, for 
James already trembled at the thought of his 
son-in-law, but the king, though he gave him 
little encouragement, allowed the piince to come 
over Wailham had several motives and aims, 
some secret, some apparent He wished to bring 
England into a league against Fiance, and to in- 
duce lis uncle Charles to summon a pailiament, 
without which he knew that his power as an ally 
would be null With or without his uncle’s con- 
sent, he made some attempts to mediate between 
the king and the popular party, and he fre- 
quently visited Lord Russell, the Duke of Mon- 
mouth, and others The prince accepted an in- 
vitation to dine m the city, which was sent to 
him by the sheriffs, who were so odious at court 
His uncle hastened to call him to Windsor, and 
ina very few days they parted, Charles promis- 
ing to have once more recourse to a parliament 
if Loms ALV should attack the Low Countries, 
and William being convinced that some mighty 
convulsion was approachmg m England As 
soon as William’s back was turned, Charles apo- 
logized to the French ambassador for seeing his 
nephew, and accepted a bribe of 1,000,000 livres 
from France, for allowing Louis to attack Lux- 
emburg, one of the keys of the Low Countries ® 


eee 
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Caineronians of Scotland and their founder—Cargill excommunicates the king’s ministers at Torwood—Duke of 


York’s government in Scotland—The Earl of Argyle tried and condemned to death—He escapes from prison 
—The Dukeof York shipwrecked—The Duke of Monmouth’s popularity —He 1s arrested—Charles nominates 
his own sheriffs for the city of London—Their arbitrary proceedings—The Earl of Shaftesbury’s intrigues— 
His conspiracy for a change in the government—His death—Keyling’s disclosure of the Rye House Plot—Its 
particulare—Suspicious and contradictory character of his revelations— William, Lord Russell, accused as one 
of the principal conspirators— Hs arrest—A pprehension of his accomplices—Lord Russell's trial—Lord Howard 
becomes evidence against hin—The Earl of Essex commits suicide in the Tower—Strange rumours and sur 

mises on the event—Russell condemned to death— Attempts made to procure his pardon or escape—H1s execu- 
tion—His last declaration on the scaffold published—The king allowed to regulate the government of the city 
of London—Algernon Sidney tried upon the Rye House Plot—Conduct of Jeffreys as judge on the trial— 
Sidney's answers and objections overruled—His sentence—His intrepid conduct on receiving 1t—His execu- 
tion-—-The Duke of Monmouth restored to the royal favour—Mode of this reconciliation-—-The duke’s abject 
confessions—His flight to Holland—Mr Hampden tried and fined as an accomplice in the Rye House Plot 
—Two others executed—Tnral of Scottish participants in the plot—They are put to the torture—Duke of 
York’s cruel government in Scotland—-Rise of Judge Jeffreys 1n the king’s favour—Despotic course of the 
king and the Duke of York—Court intrigues and changes in office—The Princess Anne married to Prince 
George of Denmark—Continuing encroachments of Lows XIV on the Continent—Declining health of King 
Charles— His last illness—A Popish priest privately introduced to his death bed—Charles receives the last 


rites of the Romish church—His conduct 1n his last moments—Death of Charles IT 





idle in Scotland, where, in spite of | siastic as Cameron, who soon re-appeaied at 
his religion, which by law excluded | Torwood, in Stirlingshne, and there, as a minis- 


| justice of the peace, he had been | nounced excommunication against Charles II, 
allowed to exercise the high func- | King of Scotland, for his mocking of God, ins 


tions of a viceroy, under the title of “ King’s , perjury, adultery, incest, drunkenness, and disem- 


Commissioner” After their defeat at Bothwell 
Bridge, a band of the most enthusiastic of the 
Covenanters rallied round Cameron, a preacher, 
from whom they afterwards deiived the name 
of Cameromians They wandered fiom place to 
place, or lay hid in the wilds, till the 1mposition 
upon the country of the idolatious duke seemed 
to offer a favourable opportunity of raising the 
whole of the indignant people Then Cameron 
came forth, with his followers, and afhxed to the 
maiket-cross of Sangquhar “A Declaration and 
Testimony of the tiue Presbyterian, Anti-pre- 
latic, Anti-erastian, and persecuted party in Scot- 
land” In this document they renounced and 
disowned Charles Stuart, and under the banner 
of the Lord Jesus Christ declared war against 
him as a tyrant and usurper, and they also dis- 
owned and resented the reception of the Duke 
of York, a professed Papist, in Scotland, as be- 
ing repugnant to their principles and vows to 
the most gh God Then with a mere hand- 
ful of men, Cameron took the field He was 
surprised by three troops of dragoons, and died 
fighting, with his brother and ten of his followers 
A few were made prisoners, the rest escaped 


bling with God and man, against James, Duke 
of York, for his idolatiy, against James, Duke of 
Monmouth, for his invasion of the Lord’s people 
at Bothwell Bridge , against John, Duke of Lau- 
derdale, for blasphemy, apostasy, and adultery, 
and against the Duke of Rothes, and other min- 
isters of the crown, for various heinous offences 
Upon this affiont, the government began to exe- 
cute the prisoners they had taken in the affair with 
Cameron, and to seize more victims Donald Car- 
gill was taken, and he and four of his disciples, 
on the 26th of July (1681), were condemned for 
rebellion and disowning the king, and hanged 
the next day As king’s commissioner, James 
opened a Scottish parliament in the month of 
July, 1681, having previously obtained some 
credit by checking the corruptions of Lauderdale, 
and displacing many of his hungry satellites 
He brought 1n the scheme of an oath or test to be 
taken by all in public stations, who were to swear 
to maintain the supremacy of the king and the 
doctrine of passive obedience The celebrated 
Fletcher of Saltoun, after opposing the bill with 
great spirit and eloquence, moved that the de- 
fence of the Protestant religion should be made 
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a part of the test The court party, slavish as it 
was, could not an decency oppose this, and the 
drawing up of the clause was committed to Lord 
Star The clause was allowed to pasa in parha- 
ment. To save the Duke of York from that part 
of the test which provided for the Protestant re- 
ligion, 1t was proposed, while the bill was under 
debate, that the princes of the blood should not 
be obliged to take the test at all Lord Belha- 
ven stood up and said that the chief use of the 
teat was to bind a Popish successor His lord- 
ship was instantly sent prisoner to the castle by 
the parhament, and the lord-advocate announced 
that he would impeach him Notwithstanding 
these high courses, the Earl of Argyle, son to him 
who suffered at the beginning of the reign, and 
formerly known as Lond Lorn, avowed the same 
sentiments as Belhaven, and his speech was be- 
lieved to have sunk the deeper into the mind of 
the duke, because he was silent about it Soon 
after the duke removed Lord Stair from his high 
office of president of the court of session, and 
instituted prosecutions against him and Fletcher 
of Saltoun, which mduced them both to flee their 
country To hit Argyle, James called upon him 
at the council table to take the test Argyle took 
it, but added to his oath this limitation, “That 
he took the test, so far as it was consistent with 
itself, and that he meant not to preclude himeelf, 
in a lawful way, from endeavouring to make alter- 
ations in church and state, so far as they were 
consistent with his religion and loyalty” James 
permitted this explanation to pass without re- 
mark, with a smiling countenance invited Argyle 
to sit beside him at the council-boaid, and in the 
course of the day’s busimess frequently whis- 
pered in his ea) as if im friendly confidence Two 
days after, nevertheless, he was committed to the 
castle of Edinburgh, and charged with treason 
for making and uttermg the hmitation The 
captive earl wrote to the duke, hoping that he 
had not deserved lis highness’s displeasure, ex- 
pressing his loyalty and obedience to his majesty 
and his royal highness, and begging to know 
what satisfaction was expected from him, and 
where and how he might hve with lus high- 
ness’s favour James left the letter unanswer- 
ed, but some of the court cabal sent to inform 
Argyle secretly, that no more was designed than 
to humble him, decrease his feudal power in 
the Western Highlands, and deprive him of his 
heritable and other offices, and James himself, 
when some at court spoke as if 1t was intended to 
threaten hfe and fortune, exclaimed, “ Life and 
fortune! God forbid” Nevertheless, on the 12th 
of December, Argyle was brought before the 
slavish and venal lords of justiciary, who, by a 
majority of three to two, found that the offences 
charged against him did really amount to trea- 
Vor II 
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son and lesing-making, and, with indecent haste, 
sent the case to the assize or yury By the ape- 
cial selectzon of the court, the Marquis of Mon- 
trose, the grandson of him who had been hanged 
by Argyle and the Covenanters, the hereditary 
and implacable enemy of all that bore the name 
of Campbell, sat there as chancellor or foreman 
of the jury, and delivered the hurried sentence 
of guilty 

After other imiquitous proceedings, and after 
a display on the part of the Duke of York of a 
savage relentless temper and a total disregard 
to the sanctity of a promise, some troops of horse 
and a regiment of foot were marched into Edin- 
burgh, and the earl was informed that he was to 
be brought down from the castle to the tol- 
booth, whence presoners were usually carried to 
execution Argyle then begged to see his daugh- 
ter-1n-law, the Lady Sophia Lindsay, disguised 
himself as that lady’s page, and succeeded 1n fol- 
lowing her out of the castle He fled to London, 
and after lying there for sometime in concealment, 
he crossed over to Holland, where he found many 
friends and countrymen, fugitives hke himeelf, 
enjoying the protection of the Prince of Orange 
The Duke of York obtained from the terrihed 
parhament of Scotland an act declaring 1t to be 
luigh treason to maintain the lawfulness of ex- 
cluding him from the succession, either upon ac- 
count of his religion, or upon any othe: ground 
whatsoever ‘This act he obtaimed to show the 
exclusionists in England that a civil war must 
be entailed upon the two kingdoms, if they per- 
sisted in their scheme or succeeded in barring 
him from the English throne 

Charles betrayed more uneasiness of mind 
than fraternal affection when his brother waited 
upon him at Newmaiket James, to remove his 
anxiety, told him that he had no ambition to 
meddle again in the attairs of England, but that 
he wished to be intrusted with those of Scotland 
With full liberty to dispose of all power and 
places in Scotland as he pleased, the duke took 
his leave of the king, in order to return to Edin- 
burgh by sea On his voyage a disastrous acci- 
dent had well mgh relieved both nations from 
all the fears they entertained on his account 
The Gloucester frigate, which carried him and 
his retinue, struck upon a sandbank called the 
Lemon and Ore, about twelve leagues from Yar- 
mouth The mght was dark and the sea ran 
high Lord O’Brien, the Earl of Roxburgh, Sir 
Joseph Douglas, one of the Hydes, who was heu- 
tenant of the Gloucester, Sir John Bury, the cap- 
tain, and above 130 more persons, perished , the 
duke and about 100 persons were saved Among 
those who escaped was Captain Churchul (after- 
wards Duke of Marlborough), for whose preser- 


vation James 1s said to have taken great care. So 
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moon as the duke reached Edinburgh, the reign 
of terror was renewed Courts of judicature, 
having their boots and their other tortures, and 
differing very little from the Inquisition, were 
erected in all the southern and western counties 
of Scotland 

But the duke, leaving his satellites and mstru- 
ments behind him, soon returned with his wife 
and family to England, being re appointed lord 
high-admiral, and lodged in St James's The 
Duke of Monmouth, who had gone abroad upon 
the king’s promise that James should be kept at 
a distance in Scotland, now came again hastily 
over, 1n defiance of his father’s commands He 
was received in the city of London with an en- 
thusiastic welcome As in the year 1679-80 
Monmouth set out with a train and equipage 
little less than royal, to make a progress through 
the kingdom he was followed by a retinue of 
100 or more persons, all armed and magnificently 
axcoutred In Lancashire, Staffordshire, Wo1- 
cestershire, and Cheshire he was treated lke a 
king or heir-apparent The Russells, the Greys, 
and many others of the Whig aristocracy, met 
him at the head of their tenants at different 
places He entered the different cities and towns 
in a species of tnumph At Liverpool he even 
ventured to touch for the king’s-evil 

All these proceedings wei e watched 
by a well-organized body of spies, 
who had been collected and diiled 
through a series of years by the in- 
famous pander Chiffinch, and who 
now sent houwly repoits from the 
country to court The notorious 
Jeffreys was at this time, “with his 
interest on the side of the Duke of 
York,” chief-justice of Chester Tak- 
ing advantage of some disturbances 
which happened at Chester, Jeffreys 
got from court a commission of oye1 
and terminer, and began to make 
use of it against the admirers and 
friends of the Protestant duke Mon- 
mouth himself was arrested at Strat- 
ford, where he had accepted an in- 
vitation to dine in the public sti eets 
with all the inhabitants en masse He 
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submitted quietly, relying upon his tutor Shaf- 
tesbury’s salutary provision of habeas corpus, 
and in London he was immediately admitted to 


bail Has bail were Lords Russell, Grey, &c 


The king and the court party had long com- 
plained that they could have no chance of law 
againet their opponents so long as the city was 
Ever since 
the commencement of the struggle of the parhia- 
ment with Charles I, both sheriffs had always 


allowed to appoint Whig sheriffs 


been elected exclusively by the common hall 
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But now Charles, encouraged by the court law- 
yers, 1nsisted that he had in himeelf the sole mght 
of nommating the sheriffs, and he selected and 
named Dudley North and Rich, two men who 
were devoted to the prerogative, and among the 
stanchest of Tories The citizens raised a loud 
outcry, but they were divided among themselves 
by irreconcilable party differences, and some of 
then aldermen were entirely devoted to the court 

The king’s sheriffs were left at their posts to pack 
juries for his majesty, who had no longer cause 
to complain that he could obtain no verdicts 

Alderman Pilkington was sentenced to pay the 
enormous damages of £100,000, for saymg that 
the Duke of York had fired the city at the time 
of the great fire, and that he was now coming 
with his Papists to cut the throats of the citizens 

Jeffreys, as recorder of London, and high in the 
Duke of York’s favour, gave boldness to the Tory 
juries, and dismay to every Whig defendant or 
Whig witness Every man felt that hangings 
and headings would follow these civil actions for 
damages Shaftesbury withdrew to his house in 
Aldersgate Street, and called around him all the 
disaffected and desperate people in the city, still 
hoping to make good his forme: boast—“ that he 
would walk the king leisurely out of his domin- 
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SHAFTFSBURY Hovsr, Aldersgate Street ! 


From a print in De Launes “ Present State of London” (1681) 


ions, and make the Duke of Youk a vagabond 
upon the earth hke Cain ,” or, failing im this, at 
least to manage matters in such a way that he 
and his party should not perish without a blow, 
or be led like sheep to the slaughter Not know- 
ing that his Absalom, the Duke of Monmouth, 
who was alike despicable for intellect and for 

1 This fine edifice, stull existing, was built about the time of 
Charles I It was situated just outeide the walls, and was 
hired or purchased by Lord Shaftesbury, in order to be near 


the citizene—from among whom it was his boast that he could 
raise 10,000 brisk boys by the mere holding up of his finger 









heart, had already more than half betrayed him 
and the secrets of his party to the king, he clung 
to that paltry reed At the same time Shaftes- 
bury concerted measures with Lord Russell, Lord 
Essex, Mr Hampden, and Algernon Sidney 
These patriots neither agreed as to their ultimate 
end, nor as to the means by which the end was 
to be brought about The extremes were repre- 
sented by Lord Russell and Algernon Sidney 
Russell was for what he called gentle remedies—- 
for a correction of the constitutional government, 
for the utter extirpation of Popery, and for the 
establishment of one national church, which, if 
not the Presbyterian, would have been very lke 
it Sidney was undisguisedly for the entire de- 


struction of royalty, for the re-establishment of his | 


darling commonwealth, and for the widest and 
most perfect toleration, to include the Catholics 
and all sects and denominations of men, without 
any state church 01, privileged clergy whatever 
Honesty of purpose and a mediocrity of talent 
were common to the two, but it 18 difhcult to 
conceive a more infamous scoundrel than Rus- 
sell’s kinsman, Lord Howard, or than Ford, Lord 
Grey, who were both admitted ito the confede- 
racy Nor can much be said in favour of other 
membeis of the secret conclave in Aldersgate 
Street, who proved either cowards or traitors to 
the cause Shaftesbury was no fighting man, and 
yet 1t appears that he had more boldness and de- 
eision than any of them o: than all of them put 
together He recommended the immediate taking 
up of arms, and spoke confidently of his “10,000 
brisk boys m the city,” who were ready to rise at 
the moving of his finger But the Duke of Mon- 
mouth pretended to despise the citizens as com- 
pared with the troops, and the other military men 
in the confederacy thought it better to wait So 
contradictory 1s the evidence, and so evident 18 
the falsehood of most of the witnesses, that there 
1s scarcely a single part of the story free from 
doubt According, however, to the most gener- 
ally received account, 1t was agreed that the nsing 
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November (1682), and died at Amsterdam, with 
rage in his heart and gout in his stomach, about 
six weeks after his fight Huis death struck a 
damp to the courage of his party, and raised the 
confidence of their opponents Many remgned 
themselves to what seemed to be imevitable 
destiny, forsaking altogether the projects and 
by-paths which he had chalked out fo. them as 
leading to civil and religious hiberty, while some 
few, perhaps, rushed imto mad and sanguimary 
schemes of their own devising ' 
Ap 1683 . On the 12th of June Josah Key- 
ling, a salter by trade, and formerly 
a flaming Whig, waited upon the Duke of York’s 
favourite, Lord Dartmouth, and informed his 
lordship that there was a ternble plot afoot in 
the city agaist the king’s hfe Dartmouth car- 
nied the informer to Sir Leoline Jenkins, the new 
Tory secretary of state Jenkins suggested that 
a second witness would be needed, and Keyling 
went away, and got his own biother to overhea 
a terrible conversation between himself and one 
Goodenough, described as being formerly a satel- 
lite of my Lord Shaftesbury Keyling then led 
his brother to the secretary at Whitehall Some 
of Keyling’s associates chanced to see him lurking 
about the palace, and charged him with a design 
to betray them He solemnly avowed that he 
had no such intention, that he was tiue to his 
party , and thereupon they let him go unscathed 
He went again to the secretary and made still 
more ample disclosures Keyling’s narrative at 
this stage was, in substance, this —About three 
mouths ago, Goodenough had proposed to take 
away the lives of the king and the Duke of York, 
and had succeeded m inducing him (Keyling) to 
join in the plot Goodenough had then intro- 
duced Keyling to several of the conspirators, and 
Keyling had engaged others himself—as Burton, 
a cheesemonge1, Thompson, a carver, and Barber, 
an instrument-maker—all of Wappmg At a 
meeting with Rumbold, the maltster, it was 
agreed that the party should go down to a place 


should take place simultaneously in town and | called the Rye, near Hoddesden, in Hertfordshire, 
country , that Shaftesbury undertook to raise the | where Rumbold had a house, and there he in 
city, that Monmouth engaged to prevail upon , wait and cut off his majesty and his brother on 
Lord Macclesfield, Lord Brandon, Lord Delamere, | their return from Newmarket Ata subsequent 
and others to rise in Cheshire and Lancashire, | meeting they spoke with uncertainty of the time 
that Lord Russell corresponded with Sir Francis ' when the king might choose to come up from 
Drake and other disaffected gentlemen in the , Newmaiket They also spoke about providing 
west of England , that Trenchard engaged to have , blunder busses, muskets, pistols, powder, and bul- 
all the inhabitants of his town of Taunton up in lets The maltster, however, went down to his 
arms, and, lastly, despairmg at the returning house at Rye’ without any of his associates, with- 
want of concert and spirit among his friends, and ; out arms, or any actual preparation, and while 
dreading to be betrayed either purposely 0: by | he was there the king and duke passed close by 
imbecility into the hands of his enemies, Shaftes- [1 Burnt Ralph Dalrymple. 
bury threw up the game as lost, and secured his | 7 The Rye House is situated on one of the pleasantest parts of 


neck by flight Shaftesbury certainly retired to 
Holland on, or a day or two before, the 19th of 


the pleasant river Lea (so dear to Izaak Walton and London 
anglers), a little above Broxbourn Bridge and Hoddesden, and 
18 NOW an inn and fishing-house 
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his house on their way to London with only five 
of the hfe-guards West, a lawyer, after the 
king’s safe return from Newmarket, proposed 
that the thing should be done of a sudden, be- 
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THe Ryr Hovusr —From a drawing by Edridge 


tween Windsor and Hampton Court, a 10ad 
which the royal brothers often travelled Such 
was the informer Josiah Keyling’s frst disclosure, 
but, followimg the example of Oates and Bedloe, 
he subsequently went mto a regular crescendo 
movement, inventing new hori ors, adding entirely 
new circumstances, and giving more emphasis 
and circumstantiality to the old ones, without 
caring much for the coherence of Ins narrative 
He swore that the Duke of Monmouth and his 
friends had been concerned in raising money to 
be paid to the disaffected citizens of London, and 
that Monmouth was to be at the very head of the 
insurrection Keyling’s brother, who had at first 
undertaken the business of mforme: with reluct- 
ance, Improved greatly im the practice of it he 
supported his kinsman mn all that he deposed, and 
made revelations of hisown At length the two 
brothers conjointly 1mphcated Lord Russell, de- 
posing “that Goodenough had told the conspira- 
tors that Wolliam Lord Russell would be concerned 
to his utmost, and use all his interest to accomplish 
the design of killing the king and the Duke of 
York” This was precisely what the Duke of 
York most wanted, for he abhorred Russell on 
account of the part he had taken in the Popish 
Plot and in the exclusion bill, and he feared him 
on account of the influence his respectable char- 
acter gave him A few days after this, a procla- 
mation was issued for apprehending Goodenough, 
Rumbold, Colonel Rumsey, Walcot, Wade, Nel- 
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throp, Thompson, Burton, and Hone, for high 
treason But John Keyling, the brother of the 
original informer, 1s said to have warned them 
all to get out of the way We are disposed to 
believe that their arrest was not desired by the 
court at this moment At all events, instead of 
catching any of the persons named 1n the procla- 
mation, they arrested Barber, the poor rnstru- 
ment-maker, at Wapping, whose name was not 
in the proclamation But this Barber was the 
manner of man they wanted He was brought 
before the council, but 1t was rather to make use 
of him as a witness than to proceed against him 
asacriminal His evidence, however, varied in 
many respects fiom that of Josiah Keyling He 
said he never heard that anything was intended 
against the king According to Mr Secretary 
Jenkins the discovery was still imperfect, and 
more evidence was wanting He had no sooner 
made the remark, than one of the lords of the 
council declared that a friend of his had received 
overtures from West, the lawyer, one of the con- 
spirators, who offered to surrender himself if he 
might have hopes of pardon The lord must 
have had the lawyer all ready, for so soon as the 
| poor 1nstrument-maker was sent out of the coun- 
ail-chamber, this new and fluent witness was 
brought in The lawyer was a man to the court's 
content It 1s said that he had previously con- 
certed and arranged his story with Josiah Key- 
ling but what 1s more probable 1s, that he had 
been a government spy from the beginning, and 
had sought the society of the malcontents in orde: 
to betray them He deposed that there had been 
for many months a plot, that Ferguson, a Scot- 
tish minister and bosom friend of Shaftesbury 
and Argyle, was deep in 1t, that the king was 
aimed at as well as the duke, and that Rumbold, 
of the Rye House, was the most active for the 
murder West afterwards delivered in no fewer 
than thirteen other informations, at so many 
several times, each deposition going farther than 
the preceding one, and filling up gaps in theni 
after the fashion of the Popish Plot witnesses 
Roger North, and other writers, who have no 
mercy on the peryured Oates and Bedloe, find 
this conduct justifiable and perfectly natural in 
West and the other witnesses against the Whig 
patriots Among the addenda made by the fluent 
luwyer were statements upon oath that he had 
received money from Ferguson to buy arms, that 
Wildman had money for the same object, that 
Lord Howard of Escrick had communicated to 
him a project for making an insurrection, that 
Lord Russell had presented to the conspirators 
the fundamentals of a new constitution to be 
adopted after the king’s death, that Algernon 
Sidney and Wildman held a close correspondence 
with the Covenanters and traitors in Scotland, , 
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that the conspirators had made up their minds| Lord Howard of Escrick was captured in his 
to kill the loyal lord-mayor, the two Tory sheriffs, | house at Kmghtsbridge He was found hid ma 
most of the judges, and some other men, and to | chimney, and few chimney-sweeps would have 
stuf’ ther skins and hang them up m Guildhall, | behaved so basely ashedid He trembled, sobbed, 
Westminster Hall, the Parliament House, &c , | and wept, and when carmed before the council 
and that he (the deponent) and Rumsey had at , he offered to confess mm private to the king and 
last felt their hearts relent, and a strong inclina- | the Duke of York The secret audience was 
tion within them to turn informers Being thus | granted to the kneeling, puling caitiff, who would 
introduced by Lawyer West, Rumeey, an old sol- | have sworn away the lives of all his kindred to 
dier of fortune, surrendered himself, and desired | save his own, and as soon as might be after this 
that first he might be permitted to speak privately | audience, not only Algernon Sidney and Hamp- 
with the king and the Duke of York After tlus den, but also the Earl of Essex were clapped up 
private interview, 1n which 1t appears to have | in the Tower Essex might have escaped, but 
been arranged that he was not to accuse the Duke | out of tenderness for his friend Russell he would 
of Monmouth of any capital offence, Rumsey bore | not stn, lest his flight should imcline the jury 
evidence against the late Lord Shaftesbury, Lord | unfavourably He was firm before the council, 
Russell, Trenchard, and most of the other per- | but this was followed by a confusion of manner, 
sons already named by Keyling and West But | and in the Tower he fell under gieat depression 
Colonel Rumsey, as well as those two witnesses, | of spirits He was constitutionally a melancholy 
had his recollections and amplifications to get up | man, and the critical situation of himself and his 
at leisure According to his “futher mforma- | best ft iends, and the closeness of his prison, and 
tion,” the most treasonable discourses had been | the memories about it, were sufficient to convert 
held, and desperate and traitorous plansadopted, | even a gay and sanguine man into a sad and 
in the house of one Shepherd, a wine-merchant, | hopeless one He was confined in the same cham 

dwelling near Lombard Street, and that he hin | bei o1 cell from which his father, the loyal Lord 
self had there met Lord Russell, Lord Grey, Fer- | Capel, had been led to execution in 1649 by the 
guson, and others Rumsey, in the greater part | Commonwealth men, and in which his wife's 
of this story, prevaricated most pitifully, but | grandfathe:, the Earl of Northumberland, had 
Shepherd was brought 1m to support his crazy | either committed suicide or been murdered in 
evidence, and to swear expressly “against the | the days of Elizabeth Algernon Sidney pre- 
grandees of the party’ Yet Shepheid prevani- ; served a sort of Roman fortitude and self-collec- 
cated as muchas Rumsey But ashe swore point- ; tedness both in the council-chamber and in the 
blank and swore as much as the council wished, | Tower, he tuld Charles and his mmusters that he 
he was prized as one of the best witnesses A pro- | would not answer then ensnaring questions, that 
clamation was now issued for the apprehension of , they must seek evidence against him from some 
Monmouth, Russell, Giey, Armstrong, Walcot, | other man Walcot, who had played away his 
and others Monmouth immediately absconded | life through a returning love of honow and fair 
showing in this as in all other cases a delicate 1e- | fame, Rouse, who had only been saved by the 
gard for his own personal safety o1 comfort,and an | Wing sheiiffs and the London jury from being 
ungene? ous disregard for the safety of his friends | hanged like his friend College, and Hone, a 
Lord Russell was taken into custody m his own | jomer, were brought to tmal, and upon the ela- 
house by amessenger He was found neither pre _, borated, yet still contradictory evidence of Rum- 
paring for flight nor hiding himself, but sitting | sey, Keylimg, and West, they were condemned 
tranquilly in his study It 18 said that as soon as | and executed as traitors After their trial 1t was 
he was 1n custody he despaired of his hfe, know- | 1esolved to proceed with that of Lord Russell, 
ing how obnoxious he was to the vindictive Duke | and a Tory jury was selected by the Tory sheriffs 
of York He was hurried before the king and | and sworn, notwithstanding strong legal obyec- 
council There every question put to him wasa|tions To have tried Russell and Sidney to 

snare After this examination he was committed | gether, 01 to have biought all the prisoners to 
tothe Tower Upon entering the dismal gate he | one trial, would not have suited the ministers 
gaid that the devil was loose, that he was sworn | and men who were now distorting the law as 
against, and that they would have his hfe Lord | they chose No time was lost Russell was 
Grey next appeared before the council, but in-' brought to the Old Bailey baa on the 13th of 
stead of bemg sent forthwith to the Tower, he lJ uly, for conspiring the death of the king, and 
was permitted to he for the mght in the sergeant’s , consulting how to levy war agaist him He de- 
house, and the sergeant being made drunk, or | sired that his trial might be postponed for a few 
pretending to be so, he walked out of the house, | hours, to allow time for the armval of some 
took boat on the Thames, and found a vessel that | necessary witnesses ‘“‘ You,” cried the attorney- 
carried him to Holland general, “would not have allowed the king an 
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hour’s notice for saving his life 
proceed” Wishing to have notes of the evidence 
taken, he asked whether he might have some- 
body to write for him The Chief-justice Pem- 
berton said, “ Any of your servants shall assist 
you in writing anything you please” “My 
lord,” said Russell, “my wife 1s here to do it” 
And when the spectators turned their eyes and 
beheld the devoted lady, the daughter of the vir- 
tuous Earl of Southampton, rising up to assist 
her lord in this his uttermost distress, a thrill 
of anguish ran through the assembly Rumsey 
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LORD WILLIAM RUSSELTI 
From a print by Vanderbank, after Kneller 


swore that Russell had been present at Shep- 
herd’s, the wine-merchant, when the grandees 
were proposing to surprise the king’s guards, &c 
Shepherd swore like Rumsey The third and 
fatal witness was the infamous Howard Though 
his own relative, Kussell had always regarded this 
man with distrust and aversion, but the scoun- 
drel had captivated Algernon Sidney with en- 
thusiastic professions of :epublicanism, Sidney 
had introduced him to Lord Essex, and, through 
the representations of Essex and Sidney, Rus- 
sell’s objections had been 1emoved, and Howard 
had been admitted to those secret meetings which 
Shaftesbury had first called together Now, as 
a witness at the bar of the Old Bailey, the ignoble 
Howard began to improve upon the deposition 
he had made before the king and council, adding 
fresh circumstances, or speaking confidently of 
what he had before expressed doubtingly, but he 
had not proceeded far when his colour changed, 
and his voice faltered so much that the jury said 
they could not hear his words Then Howard, 
much agitated, announced the horrible fact 
“There 1s,” said he, “an unhappy accident which 
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The trial must | hassunk my voice I was but just now acquainted 


with the fate of my Lord Essex” Instantly a 
murmur ran through the court that the noble 
Essex had committed suicide At an early hour 
on this same morning, the king and the Duke of 
York took a fancy to visit the Tower, where, 1t 
is said, they had not been for several years be- 
fore It1s represented by some narrators of these 
events, that they were led thither by an unmanly 
desire of seeing Lord Russell pass to his certain 
death-sentence, but, whatever was their motive, 
thither they went and after staying‘ there some 
time, as they were leaving the Tower to go back 
to their barge, a cry followed them that my Lord 
Essex had killed himself According to the Tories, 
the news of the dismal event came into the court 
of justice as the air at the doors, and neither 
direct nor indirect use of 1t was made to affect the 
prisoner at the bar but the Whigs maintained 
that the news was studiously brought in at a 
fixed moment, and there 1s unquestionable evi- 
dence to prove that the lawyers made all the use 
they could of the incident to the great prejudice 
of the prisoner The attorney-general said it was 
quite clear that Essex had murdered himself to 
escape the hands of justice, and Jeffreys, who 
was one of the counsel for the crown, said more 
words to the same effect Tlis was infamous 
enough and this was and 1s certain but the 
Whigs made a bold plunge into the depths of un- 
certainty, aud at once whispered that the Earl of 
Essex had been foully murdeied by the procure- 
ment of the king and the Duke of York, and im 
defiance of the exertions made on the other side, 
this behef gained ground among the people It 
appears to us that the strongest presumptive ev1- 
dence that the king and the duke had nothing to 
do with the murder, 1s to be found 1n the fact of 
their both being in the Tower when Essex died 
If they could have 1esoited to such an assassina- 
tion, they would hardly have chosen to be on the 
very spot when the deed was done There are, 
however, circumstances of mystery 1n the hornble 
story, and these have not been cleared up by the 
royalist Evelyn, who says —“The astonishing 
news was brought to us of the Earl of Essex 
having cut his throat, having been but three days 
a prisoner in the Tower, and this happening on 
the very day and instant that Lord Russell was 
on his tial and had sentence of death This 
accident exceedingly amazed me, my Lord Essex 
being so well known by me to be a person of such 
sober and religious deportment, so well at his 
ease, and so much obliged to the king It 18 cer- 
tain the king and duke were at the Tower, and 
passed by his window about the same time this 
morning when my lord, asking for a razor, shut 
himself into a closet, and perpetrated the horrid 
act Yet it was wondered by some how it was 
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possible he should do it in the manner he was 
found, for the wound was so deep and wide, that, 
being cut through the gullet, windpipe, and both 
the Jugulars, 1t reached to the very vertebre of 
the neck, so that the head held to it by a very 
little skin, as 1t were, the gapping, too, of the 
razor, and cuttang his own fingers, was a little 
strange but more, that, having passed the ju- 
gulars, he should have strength to proceed so far, 
that an executioner could hardly have done more 
with an axe There were odd reflections on 1t 
This fatal news, coming to Hick’s Hall upon 
the article of my Lord Russell’s trial, was said to 
have had no little influence on the jury, and all 
the bench, to his preyudice Others said that he 
had himself, on some occasions, hinted that, mn 
ease he should be im danger of having Ins hfe 
taken from him by any public misfortune, those 
who thirsted for his estates should miss of their 
aim, and that he should speak favourably of 
that Earl of Northumberland and some others 
who made away with themselves, but these are 
discourses so unlike his sobet: and prudent con- 
versation, that I have no ‘nclination to credit 
them What might instigate him to this devil- 
ish fact I am unable to conjecture My Lord 
Clarendon, his brother-in-law, who was with him 
but the day before, assured me he was then very 
cheerful, and declared it to be the effect of his 
innocence and loyalty, and most people believe 
that his majesty had no severe intentions against 
lum, though he was altogether inerorable aa to 
Lord Russell and some of the rest” 

But to return to Lord Russell So soon as he 
had recovered fiom the shock his netves had 
sustained, Howard went on to swear away the 
life of his kmsman The prisoner acknowledged 
that he had been present at some political meet- 
ings in the city, but msisted that the company 
had met upon no fixed design West, the fluent 
lawyer, was called upon to satisfy the court that 
Lord Russell was certainly the lord the conspi 
rators had most depended upon The prisoner 
objected to the witnesses, that they swore against 
him to save ther own lives Before the jury with 
drew, Russell said to them, “Gentlemen, I am 
now in your hands eternally—my honour, my 
life, my all, and I hope the heats and animosities 
that are among you will not so bias you as to 
make you inclined to find an innocent man guilty 
I call heaven and earth to witness, that I never 
had a design against the king’s hfe I am mm 
your hands, so God direct you” But the jury 
soon brought in a verdict of guilty, and Treby, 
recoider of London, who had formeily been an 
exclusionist, and who had been deeply engaged 
with Lord Shaftesbury n most of the city schemes 
and plots, pronounced the horrible sentence of 
death for high treason 
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Many efforts were made to obtain the royal 
pardon, but the heart of Charles was so set upon 
Russell's destruction, that he was proof even to 
£100,000, which were offered to him by his lord- 
ship's father, the Duke of Bedford, through the 
French mistress, the Duchess of Portsmouth 
After this, nothing, surely, was to be hoped from 
prayers, petitions, and letters Yet Russell him- 
self petitioned, by letter, both the kmg and the 
Duke of York When there remained no other 
chance, his fiiend, Lord Cavendish, offered to 
manage his escape by changing clothes, and re- 
maining, at all hazards to himself, 1 his place, 
but Russell nobly refused, and prepared to die 
with Christian piety He considered himself a 
much happier man than Howard, who had pur- 
chased a few years of life and ignominy by be- 
thaying his friends, and, when he had taken 
leave of his lngh-minded wife, he said, “ Now 
the bitterness of death 1s past” The morning 
after this parting- on the 21st of July—lhe was 
led to the scaffold, which was not erected upon 
Towei -hill, but in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, ‘im 
order that the citizens nnght be humbled by the 
spectacle of their once tnumphant leader cai ried 
in his coach to death through the city” In pass- 
ing, he looked at Southampton House, the pater- 
nal home of his lady, and the sght brought a 
few tears to his eyes He was attended by Tillot- 
son and Burnet, and while Tillotson prayed, Bur- 
net held the pen to 1ecoid Ins lordship's last 
woids These words were few, and weie ad- 
diessed to Sheriff Rich, who supermtended the 
execution, though he had once been an anti-cour- 
tier, and had voted with Russell for the exclu- 
sion His lo:dship said, that, because he had 
never loved much speaking, and could not expect 
now to be well heard, he had set down 1n a paper 
(which he handed to the sherff) all that he 
thought prope: to leave behind him He prayed, 
embiaced the two divines, and, without any visi- 
ble change of countenance, laid himself down 
aud fitted his neck to the block Like Lord Staf- 
ford, he 1efused to give the sign to the execu 
tioner, who chose his own moment, and seveied 
lis neck with two or three clumsy strokes The 
execution was scarcely over when every corner of 
the town 1ang with Russell’s last paper,' which 
he had delivered to the sheriff in manuscript, but 
which was already m print and im circulation 
through the industry of Lady Russell, and pro- 
bably of Bui net, who 1s moie than suspected of 
having had a principal hand 1m its composition 
His lordship said, or was made to say (for our- 
selves, we believe all that 1s contained 1n the first 
clauses to have been his real sentiments), that he 





1 ** His speech,” says Burnet, ‘‘ was so soon printed, that 1¢ 
was selling about the streets an hour after his death, upon 
which the court was highly inflamed ” 
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had lived and now died a true and sincere Pro- 
testant, and in the communfon of the Church of 
England, “though he could never yet comply 
with, or mse up to all the heights of many peo- 
ple,” that, for Popery, he looked upon it as an 
idolatrous and bloody reljgion, and therefore 
thought himself bound, 1n his station, to do all 
he could against it, that he had foreseen all along 
that this would procure him great and powerful 
enemies, that he had been for some time expect- 
ing the worst, and now blessed God he was to 
fall by the axe, and not by the fiery trial, that, 
whatever had been his apprehensions of Popery, 
he never had a thought of doing anything against 
it basely or inhumanly, or that did not consist 
with the Christian religion, and the laws and 
hberties of the kingdom, that he appealed to 
Almighty God for the truth of this, that he had 
ever proceeded sincerely without passion, private 
ends, or malice, that he had always loved his 
coutitry much more than his life, and had always 
looked upon the constitution as one of the best 
governments in the world, and that he would 
have suffered any extremity rather than have 
consented to any design to take the king’s hfe 
After praying for the king, and wishing that he 
nught be indeed the defender of the faith, the 
paper went on to explain his conduct im regard 
to the Popish Plot—the darkest stam on the 
character of Russell We believe his assertions, 
but that belief must be coupled with, and made 
dependent upon, rather a low estimate of his in- 
tellect and penetration “As for the shmue I had 
in the prosecution of the Popish Plot, I take God 
to witness that I proceeded in 1t in the sincerity 
of my heart, being then really convinced, as I 
an) still, that there was a conspiracy against the 
king, the nation, and the Protestant religion 
And I hkewise profess that I never knew any- 
thing, either directly or indirectly, of any under- 
hand practice with the witnesses, which I look 
upon as 80 horrid a thing that I could never have 
endwed it, for, I thank God, falsehood and cruelty 
were never in my nature” He then proceeded 
to justify his conduct about the bill of exclusion 
After: praying God not to lay his death to the 
charge of the king’s council, 01 the judges, sheriffs, 
or jury, and expressing pity for the witnesses, he 
added, ‘From the time of choosing the sheriffs, 
1 concluded the heats would produce something 
of this kind, and I am not much sw prised to find 
it fall upon me”! 

On the same memotable 2ist of July, when 
Russell perished and this paper was printed, the 


university of Oxford, which, with a saving of 





‘It ought never to be forgotten that Russell, though he in 
trigued with the Breach court, is never charged with taking 


French money, Mike Sidney Barillon, indeed, tells his master 


that he durst not make his base proposals to his lordship 
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the established religion, would have sanctioned 
every stretch of arbitrary power, published its 
decree in support of passive obedience and of the 
right of kings to govern wrong without resistance 
or challenge from their suffering subjects 

In Trinity Term, when the court was making 
as much of the Rye House Plot as ever its op- 
ponents had made of the Popish Plot, judgment 
was given against the city of London, and, in 
the following month of September, the king was 
allowed to regulate the government of the city, 
changing the old aldermen and officers,'and ap- 
pointing new ones at his pleasure ° Eight alder- 
men were deprived at once of the honours they 
had received by election of their fellow-citizens, 
and “were all turned out for lying under the hor- 
rid suspicion of loving their country better than 
king” On the 7th of September Algernon S:d- 
ney was brought to tial at the bar of the King’s 
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Bench, where Jeffieys now presided as chief- 
justice This bravo in law mounted the ladder 
of promotion by wonderfully 1apid strides, but 
he seemed made for despotism and 1ts particulaa 
exigencies at that time, and he had nerve and 
face to “go thorough,” to undertake and drive to 
a conclusion of some sort any work the court 
might wish to be done by law He was, in fact, 
as unflinching, as confident, and, m outward 
bearing, as heroic, in the performance of villany 
and in breaking the laws as was ever upright 
judge in upholding them He was as bold 
with the law-books and statutes as Charles’s 
other personal favourite, Colonel Blood, was with 


pistols, and daggers, and dark-lanterns’? Hence 


2 Jeffreys manners had not :mproved under promotion Ac- 
cording to Burnet, he “ was drunk every day” Roger North 
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Jeffreys was prized and promoted. The nerve of 
that otherwise weak republican, Algernon Sid- 
ney, was well known, and 1t was fitting to op- 
pose to him a man with nerve equal to his own 
As in Lord Russell's case, Rumsey, K eyling, and 
West gave little more than a rambling hearsay 
evidence, and the death-thrusts were left to be 
dealt by the hand of the noble Howard, whom 
Siduey had taken to his heart as a pure republi- 
can, and had forced upon the unwilling confi- 
dence of Essex and Russell When Howard had 
stated what he knew of Sidney’s conduct at the 
meetings at Shepherd’s, and his engaging an 
agent to deal with the disaffected in Scotland, the 
prisone: was demanded whether he would ask 
Loid Howard any questions “No!” said he, 
with withering scorn, “I have no questions to 
ask such as him!” Several other witnesses proved 
words spoken, and that the prisoner had cor- 
responded with some gentleman in Scotland, but, 
with the exception of Lord Howad, there was 
no living witness that both could and would 
swear to overt acts of treason In no sense was 
this single witness enough to take away hfe for 
tieason, and, to make up weight, the attorney 
said—‘* Now to show that while his ennussary 
was in Scotland, at the same tume the prisoner 
(which will be another oveit act of treason) was 
wiiting a treasonable pamphlet,” and he then 
called the clerk of the council to prove that when 
he was sent to seize Sidney’s papers, he had 
found the said pamphlet lying upon his table 
Sidney urged that the mere comparison of hand- 
writing was not to be trusted, and that some 
mens hands nought be very much alike But 
this objection was overruled, and then, to prove 
the treasonableness of the manuscript, a selected 
section was read in court, and, by the torture of 
inuendoes, was made to apply to the particular 
reign of Charles I] , though 1t might have an- 
swered equally well for that of Hemy VIII 
Jeffreys surpassed himself, all the c:own lawyers 
were bolder and more virulent than they had 
been, and the trial of Algernon Sidney was by 
many degrees more lawless than that of Lord 
Russell My Loid Chief-justice Jeffreys told 
the Tory jury that the evidence before them was 
quite sufhcient, that seribere est agere, and the 
jury brought 1n a verdict of guilty 

Qn the 26th of November, the prisoner was 
brought up to receive jadgment It was not the 
usage for the chief-justice to pass sentence, but 


says, ‘‘His friendship and conversation lay much among the 
good fellows and humourists, and his delights were all the 
extravagancies of the bottle His weakness was, that he 
could not reprehend without scolding, and in such Billingagate 
language as should not come out of the mouth of anyman He 
called it giving a lick with the rough side of his tongue He 
seemed to lay nothing of his business to heart, nor care what he 
did or left undone ” 
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on this occasion Jeffreys, who knew that there 
would be a stir in court, charged himself with 
the office Sidney said, 1 arrest of judgment, 
that he conceived that he had had no tnal, for 
some of his jury were not freeholders , that there 
was a material defect in the indictment, which 
made it absolutely void, for the king was de- 
prived of a title in it, the words “ Defender of the 
Faith” being left out The chief -justice ex- 
claimed, “In that you would depnve the king of 
his hfe, that 1s in very full, I thnk” The pr 

soner rejoined that, in a case of life and death, 
such things were not to be overruled ao easily 

“Mi Sidney,” roared Jeffreys, “we very well 
understand our duty, we don’t need be told 
by you what ounduty is_ we tell you nothing 
but law, the treason 1s well Jad” The pnsonei 
again insisted that the papers had not been 
proved upon him—that there was no treason m 
that manuscript written long ago The chief- 
Justice maisted that there was scarcely a line in 
the book but what was treason The prisonet 
said, ‘‘ My lord, there 18 one person I did not 
know where to find, but ever ybody knows wheie 
to find him now, / mean the Duke of Monmouth, 
let him be sent for, and if he will say there was 
eve1 any such plot, I will acknowledge whateve1 
you please” “That 1s over,” cued Jeffreys, “you 
have been tried for this fact we must not send 
fo. the Duke of Monmouth” One Mr Bamp- 
field, a bariister, mterposed, modestly and tim- 
idly, as amecus curie, and humbly hoped his 
lordship would not proceed to judgment while 
there was so material a defect in the mdictment 
“There remains nothing for the court to do,” 
bellowed Jeffieys, “but to pays sentence” “TI 
must appeal to God and the world I am not 
heard,” said Sidney “Appealto whom you wall,’ 
said Jeftheys, who then, after 1epioaching the 
prisone: with ingratitude to the hing, and cen 

suring the pamphlet anew, sonorously pm onounced 
the honuble words As soon as he had finished, 
the prisoner said, with a loud and fim voice, 
“Then, O God! O God! I beseech thee to sanc- 
tify my sufferings, and 1m} ute not my blood to 
the country or the eity let no inquisition he made 
for it, but, if any day the shedding of blood that 
1s mnocent must be revenged, let the weight of tt 
fall only on those that maliciously persecute me 
for righteousness’ sake” The chief-justice, half 
enraged and half confounded, thought himself 
obliged to put up his prayer also, which he did 
in these words —“ I pray God to work in you a 
temper fit to go unto the other world, for I see 
you are not ft for this” “My lord,” rephed 
Sidney, stretching out his arm, “feel my pulse, 
and see if I am disordered I bless God I never 
was in better temper than I am now.” Sidney 
afterwards sent a paper to the king by Lord 
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Hahfax—astill a favourite minister—who was hia 
nephew by marnage In this paper, which has 
been called a petition for justice rather than 
mercy, he gave a brief account of his tral, ex- 
plained all its imegularities, and asked for ad- 
mission into the king’s presence Charles replied 
to the petition by signing the death- warrant 
In consideration to his noble family, the axe was 
substituted for the halter, and, on the 8th of 
December, he mounted the scaffold on Tower- 
hill with the air of one who came to triumph, 
not to suffer His parting words were few, his 
prayers short, and, having placed a paper in the 
hands of the sheriff as his last legacy to the world 
and last testimony to the good old cause, he laid 
his head upon the block, and was happily de- 
gpatched at one blow Thus perished the last 
of the Commonwealth men, who would certainly 
have tried again, at all hazards, that great ex- 
periment in government which had utterly failed 
when tried by men who were immeaswably his 
superiors, and which would have failed agam, 
and for the same reason, namely, that the people 
of England were not fitted for any such system 
If Algernon Sidney had perished under a less 
infamous government, and in a less base and 
slavish time, his fate would now excite infinitely 
less interest 

Before Algernon Sidney was put upon lus tial 
lis Grace of Monmouth was taken back to Ins 
father’s heart This was not entnely owing to 
(‘harles’s fondness The Lord Halifax, seeing that 
things were running much further than sited 
his particular interests and politics, and that, 
fiom the growing indolence of the king, the Duke 
of York was acquiring immense influence, 1e- 
solved, at all hazards, to bring the Duke of Mon- 
mouth again into favom Halifax, accordingly, 
induced Monmouth, who had absconded, to sign 
some penitential letters to the king, which he 
(Halifax) had written fo. him = Charles admit- 
ted the penitent to a private audience on the 
25th of October, and received him pretty well 
On the 4th of November the king became “ very 
kind,” and gave Monmouth directions how to 
manage his business and to make his peace with 
the Duke of Yok Nothing would be required 
of him but what was safe and honourable, only 
something inust be done to blind Ins royal ngh- 
ness Halifax, who went and came between the 
king and Monmouth, drew up a letter of ac- 
knowledgment and confession At first Mon- 
mouth hesitated, but when Halifax assured him 
that the original should be deposited in no hands 
but the king's, and that the Duke of York should 
only have a copy, he signed the confession On 
the 25th of November the Duke of Monmouth 
surrendered to Mr Secretary Jenkins, and de- 
sired to speak alone with the king and Duke 
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of York Up to this moment the negotiation 
had been carned on very secretly, and, as Sidney 
remarked on being brought up to receive judg- 
ment, nobody had known where Monmouth was 
The Duke of York was therefore taken by sur 

prise when Monmouth threw himeelf at the 
king’s feet, and then confessed himself faulty to 
his highness, and asked his pardon alao There 
1s no possibility of ascertaining what really passed 
in that strange scene, but 1t appears that Mon- 
mouth made anothe: ample confession, and that 
he solemnly denied any knowledge of any design 
in any of the conspirators to assassinate either the 
king or the Duke of York <A day or two after 
this scene his majesty declared, in full council, 
that the Duke of Monmouth had made a full de- 
claration about the late cons»iracy, had expressed 
extraordinary contrition, and had made a patti 

cular subnussion to lis royal lnghness his bio- 
ther, at whose prayer a full pardon had been 
gianted Anda paragiaph was inserted in the 
Gazette, wach proclaimed in other words that 
Monmouth was a mean scoundrel, hke Howard, 
that had purchased hi» own safety by saciificing 
Ins friends Monmouth was emaged at this 
paragiaph, which probably came too near the 
truth, but he did nothing, said nothing, until Ins 
pardon had passed the seal Then he set his 
friends to work, who declared in all directions 
that the paragraph in the Gazette was utterly 
false When his paidon was passed, 1t was 1n- 
serted in the Clazette that 1t had been given on 
his confessing the late plot, and Charles, who 
cared not about having broken his pronnse not 
to make any public use of the confession, was 
incensed at Monmouth’s demals It was pro- 
posed to bing Monmouth before the council, 
and cause him to make some regular declaration, 
which mght be entered there, and afterwards 
published, but Charles rejected this scheme, say 

ing that he was such a blockhead that there would 
be mistakes, and that he would not speak as he 
ought Then the Duke of Ormond proposed 
that something should be put i writing by the 
Duke of Monmouth, to prevent mistakes on all 
sides, and Monmouth actually wrote or signed a 
paper confessing the plot im general terms, and 
presented 1t himself to the king in the Duchess 
of Portsmouth’s apartments, where he declared 
before all the company (the French mnustress’s 
boudon was Charles's usual council-chamber) 
that he was a blockhead for bemg so long “1n 11 
company” with a “parcel of fools” Neither Or- 
mond nor the king, however, was satisfied with 
this paper—for there was no plain confession of 
any conspiracy in it Another paper much more 
explicit was then drawn up by order of the king, 
who materially corrected 1t with his own hand 

After some hesitation Monmouth made a copy 


from this draft, and presented 1t to the king as 
his own free deed In doing 80, he said, “This 
paper will hang young Hampden” Charles re- 
phed 1t would not, nor should 1t ever be pro- 
duced for such a purpose That mght Mon- 
mouth supped with the elder Hampden and Mr 
Trenchard of Taunton The next morning he 
waited upon the king 1n a state of great excite- 
ment, and demanded back the paper After 
some attempts at persuasion, which were followed 
by hard and coarse words, the king said that he 
should have it, but that he must restore to him 
the onginal draft whence he had copied it 
Monmouth at first said he had burned it, but, 
seeing that 1t was the only way to get back that 
which he had signed, he went and brought the 
draft, and the papers were exchanged But by 
this measure Monmouth agai lost himself at 
court, for the vice-chamberlain was sent to for- 
bid his re-appearing there He retired to the 
country, but, steady to no principles, and fixed 
in no course, he again offered to lodge the signed 
paper as his 1.eal confession in the kimg’s hands 
Instead of receiving an invitation back to court, 
Monmouth got a subpcena to attend as a wit- 
ness for the crown on the trial of Mr Hamp- 
den Thereupon he fled to Holland, where he 
was kindly 1ecerved by the Piince of Orange, 
whose court had now become the sanctuary of 
disaffected Scots and English of all classes and 
all colours of politics 

ap 1684 When Hampden was brought to 

trial it was for a misdemeanout, 

which requied but one witness, and not foi trea- 
son, which 1eqmred two, and this was because 
the court could ouly find one witness to swear 
against him —the infamous Lord Howard As 
a matter of course the jury found for the hing 
the court set the fine at £40,000, and mo1eover 
ordered Hampden to be committed till it was 
paid, and to find sureties for his good behaviour 
during life Two others of the Rye House plot- 
ters—Holloway, a merchant of Bristol, and Sn 
Thomas Armstiong—weie condemned to death 
by Jeffreys, in defiance, not of one, but of many 
laws, and were both executed No more blood 
was shed on this occasion in England, but there 
were several executions i Scotland, where the 
atrocities generally exceeded those of the English 
courts of law 

All the Scottish plotters, 01 friends of Shaftes- 
bury, Russell, and Sidney, that were arrested in 
London, were sent down for trial to Edinburgh 
Bailhe of Jerviswood was the first victim Seve- 
ral others were put to death in Scotland, but 
many more escaped mto Holland, where, like 
their precursors, they were kindly received by 
the Prince of Orange, who must have been fully 
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were opening his way to the throne of England 
and Scotland, to which (as yet) his wife Mary 
was next in regular order of succession to her 
father, the Duke of York The most emiment 
of these last Scottish refugees were Lord Melville, 
Lord Loudon, and Sir Patrick Hume The abuse 
of torture in Scotland at this time appears to have 
been greate: than it had been even in the days 
of the Duke of Lauderdale Spence, the fugitive 
Earl of Argyle’s secretary, and Carstairs, a Pres- 
byterian clergyman, who had both been seized 
in London, were sent to Edinburgh to be tortured 
and tired Spence endured the torture twice, 
and Carstairs bore 1t for a full hour without con- 
fessing or revealing anything Ther thumbs 
were c1ushed, antl their sleep was interrupted for 
many daysand mghts At last nature could bear 
no more, aud Spence consented to read some let- 
ters in cipher that treated of (or so, at least, it 
was represented) a projected 11s1ng in Scotland, 
the landing of Argyle, Stair, and other of the 
fugitives in Holland, and of aid to be received 
from the Whigs in England This was on the 
23d of August , and on the 5th of September, Car- 
stairs, to avoid further torture, confessed before 
the seciet committee of council that there had 
been acmient plot in Scotland for the ten last 
years for keeping out 
the Duke of Yok and 
preserving the Reform- 
ed iehgion, and he 
denounced the Earl of 
Tarras, Muay of 
Pliliphaugh, Pringle 
of ‘lorwoodlee, Scott of 
Galashiels, and many 
othe: gentlemen of 
rank, as being privy to 1t Several of these 
lairds were threatened with the boots, and others 
were actually tortured with worse instruments 
Gordon of Earlstone, a man of family and for- 
tune, had been condemned to die, but, upon 
information that he had been intrusted with 
impo tant secrets, the council wrote to the Scotch 
secretary of state at London to know whethe: 
they might put him to the torture while he was 
under sentence of death The Lord-advocate of 
Scotland opined that he night be tortued and 
the king gave orders that he should Thereupon 





THe THUMBKINS ! 
Tiom aspecimen at Abbotsford 


' The thumbkins, as the name importa, was an instrument of 
tortie applied to the thumbs in such a way as to enable the 
executioner to squeeze them violently This was often done 
with so much force, as to crush the thumb bones, causing ex 
quusite torture and swelling of the arms up to the shoulders 

Dr Jameson says, ‘‘ It has been very generally asserted, that 
part of the cargo of the Invincible Armada was a large assort 
ment of thumbikens, meant to be employed as powerful argu 
ments fur convincing the heretics” Lord Fountamhall, in his 
Chronological Notes, 1684, says ‘‘Spence was again tortured 
with the thumlukens, a new invention introduced by Generals 


convinced by this time that tyranny and Popery | Dulziol and Drummond, who had seen them used in Muscovy ' 
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Gordon was brought before the privy council | 


and their accursed engines of torture, the sight 
of which drove him raving mad “Through fear 
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Torturr or THF Boots '|—Facsimile of the priat im Millaus 
Praxis Criminis Persequondi 


and distraction he 1oared out like a bull, and 
cvied and struck about him, so that the hangman 
and his man durst scarce lay hands on lim = At 
last he fell into a swoon, and then, reviving, he 
told that General Dalziel and Diummond weie 
to head the fanatic paity, and Duke Hamilton 
was on their side, which improbable things made 
some call it reverie, and others a politic design to 
invalidate all he should say , and the physicians 
were o1dained upon soul and conscience to 1eport 
his condition, 1f they judged him really mad, or 
only feigned, as David at Gath with Achish, as 
also to prescribe him a diet fo. curmg him, and, 
for more quietness, they sent him to the castle ”* 
He was afterwards reprieved by the council till 
the last Finday m the month of January follow- 
ing (It was on the 23d of November, 1683, that 


ee setcenenae. 


1 The boot 18 said to have been umported fiom Russia (Mac 
laurin's Argiments an Remahable Cases)  1t was known in 
France as “le brodequin” This torture was mfhoted in the 
presence of James I on one Dr Fian, a supposed wizard, who 
was charged with raising the storms that the king encountered 
on his return from Denmark Ina very curious pamphlet which 
contains the account of the transaction, 1t 1s stated that “ hee 
was with all convenient speed, by commandment, convaied 
againe to the torment of the bootes, wherein he continued a long 
time, and did alide so many blowes m them, that his legges 
were crushte and beaten togethear as small as mighte bee, and 
the bones and flesh so bruised, that the bloud and marrowe 
spouted forth in great abundance, whereby they were made 
unserviceable for ever” The unfortunate man was afterwards 
burned This instrument of torture continued to be used in | 
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he was brought up for torture) ‘ They thought 
once to have given way to his execution; but 
being furious, others thought it cruel then to 
bereave a man of his life, and endanger his soul, 
when he could not repent though the king’s 
advocate alleged that the end or the punishment 
of malefactors was not only for their own good, 
but 2m emendationem et terrorem aliorum, which 
end held even in decapitating a traitor, though 
from horror and fear turned mad ”* 

The unusual mildness shown by Monmouth 
towards the prisoners taken at Bothwell Bridge, 
had been succeeded under the Duke of York by 
detestable cruelties Not only were those pun- 
ished who had been 1n arms, but also those who 
gave them shelter or betrayed any sympathy m 
their after-sufferings , and this, too, without any 
distinction as to the ties of blood and close 1ela- 
tionship Witnesses were tortured as well as 
pusoners Sentences of forfeiture were pro- 
nounced upon presumptive evidence, or upon no 
evidence at all, and the estates were divided 
among the ministers of state of the Duke of 
York’s appointing, their retamers, and the com- 
manders of the troops In this way Graham of 
Clave: house, afterwards the celebrated Viscount 
Dundee, and the favourite heio of the Tories, 
was enriched by the lands of a suspected Cove- 
nanter The narrow and solitary fortress on the 
Bass Rock, Dumbarton Castle, and other places 
the most difficult of access, were crowded with 
Covenanters and Came1onians who were made 
to endure the extremity of cruelty and hardship 

In England, Judge Jeftreys continued to rise 
mm the royal favour When he was about to de- 
part for the circuit, to give the provinces “a lick 
with the rough side of his tongue” (a favourite 
expression of his), the king took a rng from his 
own finge1, and gave 1t to lim, as a token of his 
particular regard At the same time Chailes be- 
stowed upon him a curious piece of advice to be 
given by a hing to a judge —1t was, that, as the 
weather would be hot, Jefheys should beware of 
drinking too much The people called the ring 
“ Jeffreys’ bloodstone,” as he got 1t just after the 
execution of Colonel Armstrong The lord chief- 


Justice's grand aim was to push the quo warranto, 


oat 





orem aes eae ot TY = unadnnenplee 


Scotland so late us the end of the seventeenth century See 
A Hind let Loose, 1087, 8vo, p 186 198, 1n the frontispiece to 
which work there 1s an mdistinet representation of the boot 

This cruel contnvance, so frequently mentioned in the history 
of the Scottish Covenanters, consisted of a strong iron or wooden 
box adapted to receive one or both of the legs Where both legs 
were confined, as in the case of Ravaillac, the assassin of Henry 
IV of France (see his tral in Sully’s Memows, vol v), @ 
wedge was driven between the knees by the force of a mallet, 
and other wedges of increased thickness were successively intro 
duced This appears to be the kind of application shown in 
the acoompanying cut, but 1t does not appear in the onginal how 
the legs were fixed , perhaps this was contrived by some adjust 
ment at the back of the apparatus. 


2 Lauder 2 Ibid 
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aud to obtain, through terror or cajolery, a sur- 
render of the corporation charters, and this war 
against civic rights was driven on with such vigour 
and success, that almost all the municipalities were 
prevanled on, eventnally, ether to suffer judgment | correspondence with the Duke of Monmouth, 
against them by default, or to surrender their | with some others of the exiles at the court of the 


cult and dangerous task of stretching the limits 
charters in hope of conchating the favom of the Prince of Orange, and also weth Willram humself, 


of toleration , but with the sole view of benefit- 
ing the Catholics, and gratifying the duke 
In his bold intrigues, Halifax mcluded a secret 


despot' It was avowedly not a reform that | but though the Duke of York knew or suspected 
Charles wanted, but a total destruction of mun- | this, he was unable to depmve him of the favow 
cipal institutions, which, more than any other | of the king, who hked the mimster more for Ins 
single cause, secure men 1n their liberty, and fit | ready wit and talent for satire than for any other 
them for the enjoyment of it, and for the self- | quality Lord Rochester, the second son of the 
legislating (in minor points) and business habits | late chancellor, Clarendon, after a vam nvalship, 
of freemen And whenever that Saxon spimt of | was appointed to the presidency of the council, 
municipal government 1s destroyed, either by an | a post of nommal digmty rather than of power 
over-extension of the French principle of central- | or great emolumeht This his rival Halifax called 
ization, or by any other whim of rash legislators | kickinga man upstairs Subsequently, Rocheste1 
or embryo tyrants, the parliament of England | was appointed to the government of Ireland, in 
will be worth less than a village vestry the room of the Duke of Ormond, who was abruptly 

Charles was now proving to the world that he | recalled to make room for him, and for a scheme 
had no intention of eve: again meeting parha- | which it was fancied Ormond would not go into 
ment Halifax ventured to propose such a meet- | This was the raising of a Cathohe army in Ire- 
ing, but Charles had now resigned himself to the | land, to be employed, 1f necesyary, in England ° 
will of his brother The dupheity of Halifax | Godolphin that adroittrimmer, whoretamed place 
hardly saved him from the duke’s vengeance, | and favour under three successive princes of very 
and dung the few months that remained of this | opposite characters, after beg promoted to one 
reign, the duke and minister were alternately | of the two secretaryships of state, was removed 
engaged in united intrigues against other mimis- | to Rochester's place Sunderland, as adroit as 
ters, and 1n intriguing the one agaist the other | Godolphin, remained in ofhce, and kept up avery 
The whole business of the admiralty was again | friendly understanding with the French mistress 
placed in the hands of James, and presently after, | The foreign transactions of this cabinet were suf- 
in defiance of the test act, he was re-admitted as | ficiently base, but they are uninteresting, being 
a member of the counul It was scarcely to be } merely a continuation of Charles’s old system 
expected, that he who never pardoned any one | Among these transactions may be clasred the 
should overlook his ai1ch-enemy, the Reverend Dr | marriage of the Princess Anne,the Duke of York's 
Titus Oates That gieat hero of the Popish Plot | second daughter This young lady, it 1s said, had 
was brought before Jeffreys, upon whom, 1n former | been, for prudential 1easons, always destined to a 
days, he had adventured his wit,? charged with | Protestant prince, and it is added that the court 
sundry libely under the statute de scandals mag- | of France, which exercised then influence im all 
natum Witnesses swore that the doctor had said | things, had consented to that arrangement, with 
that the Duke of York was a traitor—that “the | the proviso that they should have the naming of 
Duke of York, before the succession should come | the person It was on this errand that George 
to him, should be banished or hanged, but hang- | (afte: wards George I ), the son of the Elector of 
ing was the fittest” Damages were awarded to | Hanover,came over to England in 1682 Burnet 
the duke to the amount of £100,000, which was | intimates that this wooer was recalled by his 
equivalent to a sentence of perpetual imprison- | father, who had changed his mind, and settled 
ment against the doctor that he should marry the Princess of Zell, his 

Jeffreys, who had first been promoted at court | first cousin But it 1s nsmuated by others that 


by James (who had employed him as his solicitor- | the Hanoverian was fastidious, that the Lady 
general), seems to have undertaken the most diffi- | Anne had not the fortune to please him, and that, 


1 Penny Cyclopedia, article ‘“ Borough,” Wilcock, Law of | and a philosopher ” In fact, in November, 1680, the House of 
Munwipal Corporations Commons had voted that Sir George Jeffreys, the recorder of 

2 This was upon the tral of College, the “Protestant jome,” | the city of London, by traducing and obstructing the petition 
when Oates appeared to prove that subornation had been prac- | ing for the sitting of this parliament had destroyed the right of 
tised agaist the Protestants He appealed to Jeffreys, then | the subyect They had, moreover, petationed the king to remove 
serjeant, as to his knowledge of Alderman Wilcox, Jeffreys | him out of all public offices, and had brought him upon his 
exclaimed that he did not intend to be an evidence for such as | knees at the bar of the house Jeffreys was also frightened into 
he “J do not desre,’ said Titus, ‘that Sir George Jeffreys _ & surrender of the recordership of London Charles made a 
should be an evidence for me_ I had credit in parliaments, and | mockery of his terror, and told him he was not parliamént- 
Sir George had disgrace in one of them” Jeffreys was cowed, | proof! 
and merely said, ‘‘ Your servant, Doctor, you are a witty man 3 Dalrymple 
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hke other great ladies, she never forgot or for- | fiercely renewed conflicting intrigues of Halifax 
gave the affront to her dying day’ On the 19th | and the Duke of York, who each wished to banish 
of July, 1683, two days before the beheading of the other, Charles, who had wavered and hed to 
Lord Russell, and in the midst of the public | both, promised to make up his mind to some cer- 
excitement about the Rye House Plot, George, | tain course, but on Monday, the 2d of February, 
Prince of Denmark, brother to his Danish ma- | after passing a restless night, his face was ob 
Jesty, arrived to marry the Lady Anne, and as | served to be pale and ghastly, his head drooped, 
he was backed by France, and all the prelim- | and his hand was fixed on hisstomach Dr King, 
naries had been settled, the marriage took place | an emment chemist and physician, who was in 
at Whitehall a week afte waiting that day by the particular onder of the 
Meanwhile, Loms XIV, regardless of the | king, who had a taste for experimental philoso- 
treaty of Nimeguen, and of the rights of nations, phy, ran out of the room, and meeting the Ear} 
was continuing his cateer of encroachment and ' of Peterborough, told him that his majesty was 
aggression Upon the Rhine, at the foot of the , in a strange humour, for he did not speak one 
Pyrenees, and across the Alps, the might of his word of sense The ear! returned with the doctor 
arms, or of his gold and intrigues, was felt Genoa | nto the chamber, and they had scarcely entered 
the supe:b was bombarded, and her doge com- | when Charles fell on the floor as if dead Dr 
pelled, in person, to implore the pardon of the | King then resolved to bleed him at all hazards, 
grand monarque at Versailles It seemed that and, after bleeding, the king came to himself 
Epgland had resigned the sovereignty of the seas | The royal physicians afterwards approved of 
France had now a magnificent fleet, manned by |! King’s promptitude , and the council ordered 
60,000 satlois, and the French flag exacted hom- | £1000 tor his good service, which was never paid 
age in all dnections The Prince of O:ange, who ' As soon as the report of this 1llness got abroad, 
again found Holland exposed, and who had never the people were thrown into a great ferment 
ceased labouring to form a coalition agamst the According to one party, this was simply the 
French, now united with the courts of Madtid | effect of their wonderful love to Charles's person, 
and Vienna in urging Charles to take part in a | but the other party hinted that the dread of his 
league for the preservation of the independence | successor did not a httle contribute to swell then 
of Europe, but Charles knew that he could not I'yorrow On the third day of the hing’s illness, 
figure as a belligerent without calling a parha- | the lords of the council inserted a bulletin im the 
ment for money, and a parhament he was resolved | (fazette, stating that his physicians conceived that 
never to call He therefore continued to receive | he was now out of danger, and that in a few days 
his pay from France, which became less liberal | he would be freed from his distemper But this 
and regular as Lows percetved his real condition | bulletin was scarcely made public when the king 
In the preceding year (1683), Lord Dartmouth | had a second fit, and then the physicians gave 
was sent with a squadron to Tangier, with a secret | him over, and consigned him to the spiritual care 
commission to blow up the mole, the fortifications, | of the bishops Charles wanted no Protestant 
and all the works, which had cost England im- | divines Barillon, the Fiench ambassador and 
mense sums, to bring home the garrison, and to | bribe- payer, hasted to Whitehall to speak to 
leave the ruins to the Moos No material benefit | the Duke of York, who begged him to assure 
had been derived fiom the occupation of that | King Louis that he would ever have in him a 
African port, but a wiser government mnght | faithful and grateful servant The ambassador 
have rendered it something hke what Gibraltar | then passed for a moment into the apartment of 
has become 1n our hands, and made it a nucleus | his countrywoman, the Duchess of Portsmouth 
of African commerce and civilization “Instead of speaking to me,” says Barllon, ‘of 
AD 1685 In rendering himself absolute, | her grief, and of the great loss she was about to 
Charles had failed to increase his | sustain, she entered into a pmvate cabinet, and 

happiness His usual gaiety forsook him, and | said, ‘Monsieur |’Ambassadeur, I am going to 
he became morose, gloomy, and dejected, unable | tell you the greatest secret in the world, and my 
to find any solace except in sauntering away his | head would be in danger if 1t were known here 
time among Ins women A vanity of causes has | The king, in the bottom of his heart, 1s a Catho- 
been assigned for this change of temper in the | lic!’” She conjured him to go to the Duke of 
constitutionally gay and thoughtless monarch, | York, and concert how a confessor might be 
yet probably, after all, his dejection arose more | smuggled into the king’s bedside There were 
from ns declining health than from any intensity | several difficulties to overcome The English 
of moral feeling or anxiety It was, perhaps, | bishops scarcely ever left the bedside, and they 
nothing more than the heaviness and gloom which | had even pressed him to receive the sacrament 
generally precedes apoplexy In the midst of the | according to the rites of their own church And 
coe 1 Ralph i then, by the law of the land, it was still death 





for a native Romish priest to present himself, 
and Charles, it appears, could confess himself in 
no other language than English Various expe- 
dients were thought of by the duke and the am- 
bassador At last, 1t was resolved to send to the 
Venetian resident fo. a pmest that spoke English, 
but, as time pressed, the Count of Castelmelhor 
went into the closet where the queen’s prests 
were assembled, and unexpectedly found among 
them one Huddleston, a pnest, who had saved 
the king’s life after the battle of Worcester, and 
who, by special act of parliament, had been ex- 
empted from all the laws made against the Catho- 
lics They put a wig and gown upon this man 
to disguise him Castelmelho: took him to be 
instructed by a Portuguese monk of the order of 
the Barefooted Carmelites, in what he had to do 
on such an occasion, for Huddleston was no prac- 
tised confessor Then Castelmelhor conducted 
him to the door of a room that adjomed the sich 
chambe: , and the Duke of Youk, beng warned 
by Barllon that all was 1eady, sent out Chiffinch 
of the back-stairs, who had been accustomed to 
bring Charles his women, to bring in Huddleston 
and the host The Duke of York exclaimed 
aloud, “The king wills that everybody should 
retuue except the Earls of Bath and Feveisham ” 
The physicians went into a closet, the doo of 
which was shut upon them, and Chiffinch came 
back with the disguised priest In presenting 
Huddleston, James said, “Sire, here 1s a man 
who once saved your hfe, and who 13 now come 
to save your soul” The king anawered, “He 15 
welcome” He then confessed himself with seem- 
ing sentiments of devotion and repentance, and 
the Duke of York assured Barillon that Huddle- 
ston had acquitted himself very well ag a con- 
fessor, aud made the king foimally promise to 
declare himself openly a Catholic, if he 1ecovered 
his health After confession Chailes received 
absolution, the Romish communion, and even ex- 
treme unction During the thiee quarters of an 
hour that all this lasted, the cour tiers, attendants, 
Protestant bishops, and others 1n the ante-cham- 
ber, gazed at one another, none said anything ex- 
cept with their eyes, or in whispers Accoiding to 
Barillon, the presence in the sick room of Lords 
Bath and Feversham, who were Protestants, sa- 
tisfied the bishops a little but the queen’s women 
and the othe: priests saw so much going and 
coming that 1t was impossible the secret could 
be kept long' After Charles had received the 

1 All this time, and from the king s being in danger to his 
death, ‘* prayers,” says Evelyn, ‘“‘were solemnly made 1n all the 
churches, especially in both the court chapels, where the chap- 
lains relieved one another every half quarter of an hour from 
the time he began to be in danger till he expired, according to 
the form prescribed in the church offices Those who assisted 
his majesty s devotions were, the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 


Bishops of London, Durham and Ely, but more especially Ken, 
the Bishop of Bath aud Wells "—Drary 
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communion the violence of his disorder seemed 
to abate, and he spoke more intelligibly than he 
had done for some time He sent for his natural 
children, gave them his dying blessing, and re- 
commended them to his successor But of the 
absent Duke of Monmouth he made no mention, 
good or bad As he was pronouncing his bless- 
ing ou his illegitimate sons, the bishops observed 
that he was the Lord’s anomted, and the father 
of his country, and thereupon all present fell 
upon then knees, and Charles raised himself in 
his bed, and very solemnly blessed them all 
The queen had sent to excuse her absence, and 
to implore his pardon for any offence that she 
might have given him “Alas! poor woman,” said 
Charles, “it 18 I*that should ask her pardon, and 
T do at with all my heart” He spoke repeatedly 
to the Duke of York in terms of tenderness and 
friendship, he twice recommended to him the 
Duchess of Portsmouth and his son by her, the 
young Duke of Richmond, he begged kind treat- 
ment for the Duchess of Cleveland, nor was his 
stage-mistress forgotten ‘‘Do not,” said he, “let 
poo Nelly starve” At these words the bishops 
were much scandahized The king often expressed 
his confidence in God’s meicy Ken, the ortho- 
dox Bishop of Bath and Wells, read some prayers, 
and spoke to him of God, “but the bishop,” adds 
Barillon, “was not officious in saying anything 
particular to him, or proposing that he should 
make a profession of his faith, he apprehended a 
refusal, but feared still more, as I believe, to 11- 
ritate the Duke of York” Charles was perfectly 
sensible the whole night, and spoke upon all 
things with great calmness At six o'clock in 
the morning (it was the 6th day of February) he 
asked what hour it was, and said, “Open the 
cuitains that I may once mote see daylight” At 
ten o'clock his senses were quite gone, and he 
died half an hour before twelve, without any 
struggle or convulsion? Charles was in the fifty- 
fifth year of Ins age, and the twenty-fifth of his 
reign de facto from the Restoration in 1660, 
though the formal mode of reckoning 1n acts of 
parliament and legal documents 1s from the death 
of his father, which makes the duration of his 
reign thirty-six years 

It was instantly “ventilated abroad” that his 
death was caused by poison administered to make 
way for the succession of his Popish brother, but 
it appears to us that this foul rumour, of which 
we shall soon hear more, rested upon the slender- 
est of foundations, and that James, with all his 
faults and hardness of heart, was utterly incapa- 
ble of committing or permitting any such crime 

2 Dépeche de M Barillon au Roi, dated February 18 (new 
style), 1685 , Huddleaton s Brief Account in Stute Tracta, and in 
Sir H Ellie's Zetlere Evelyne Diary Letter to the Rev Francis 


Roper, fellow of St John s College, Cambridge, in Sir H Elbes 
Collection 
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JAMES II —ACCESSION, AD 1685—FLIGHT, A.D 1688. 


Accession of James II —His speech to the council—He shows his Popish predilections—He retaliates for past 
inguries— He overstrains the royal prerogative—James pensioned by Louis XIV —His coronation —Titus Oates 
brought to tria]—H1s severe punishment— Dangerfield tried and murdered — Parliament assembled —The king’s 
opening speech and proposals—Compliance of parliament—The Earl of Argyle lands in Scotland— He levies 
war against the king—His defeat and capture— His execution—Execution of Rumbold and Colonel Ayloffe 
—Executions and punishments in Scotland—The Duke of Monmouth makes a hostile landing in England— 
His popularity— He publishes his ‘‘ Declaration ”—H1s pretension to the crown—RHis first military proceedings 
—Quarrels among his chief followers—Monmouth’s progress to Taunton— His flattering reception — He assumes 
the title and prerogatives of royalty— His further nulitary proceedings— Battle of Sedgemoor— Defeat of Mon 
mouth’s army—The duke’s capture— His hopeless attempts upon the clemency of James— His behaviour on 
the scaffold— Attempts of the bishops to procure his assent to the doctrine of non-remetance—His execution— 
Executions made by Colonel Kirke after the battle of Sedgemoor—Jeffreys’ campaign —Iniquitous execution 


of Mrs Lisle—Continued executions of Judge Jeffreys—He 1s appointed lord chancellor—Cruelties exercised 
y on those whose hves were spared 


B@ 8S soon as his brother was dead | little less vicious than his brother, was more 
James hastened to the council, and quiet mm his pleasues, and was possessed of a 
thus addressed the members of it | strong sense of decorum and stateliness ‘‘ The 

— “My loids, before I enter any | | tace of the whole court,” says Evelyn a few days 
other busmess, I think fit to say | later, “ was exceedingly changed into a more 

3 something to you Since it hath | solemn and moral behaviour, the new king af- 

aieaned almighty God to place me in this station, | fecting neither profaneness nor buffoonery ” 

and I am now to succeed so good and gracious, When the ministers and gieat officers waited 

a king, as well as so very kind a bother, it 18 | upon James, to surrender their offices and charges 
proper for me to declare to you that I will en | mto his majesty’s hands, he retuined them all 
deavour to follow his example, and particularly | back to them with gracious words By the ad 
in that of his great clemency and tenderness to | vice of the council, his first declaration was 
his people 1 have been reported to Le a man | printed and dispersed all over the country, as 
fond of arbitrary power, but that 18 not the only | contaming matter of great satisfaction to a jealous 

falsehood which has been reported of me and I people, and a proclamation was set foith to con- 

shall make it my endeavour to preserve this | tinue all magistrates and authorities whatsoever, 
government, both in church and state, as 1t 18 | thus making the transition of government almost 
now by law established I know the principles | imperceptible, and causing the new reign to ap- 
of the Church of England are favourable to | pear no more than a continuation of the former 
monarchy, and the members of 1t have shown | one But all these and other measures began to 
themselves good and loyal subjects, therefore I | lose their value when the king was seen, on the 
shall aways take care to defend and support it ' first Sunday after his brother’s bunal,' going to 

I know, too, that the laws of England ave suffi- | mass publicly with all the ensigns of royalty, and 
cient to make the king as gieat a monarch as I | ordering the doors of his Romish chapel to be 
can wish, and as I shall never depait from the | set wide open The Duke of Norfolk, who car- 
just nghts and prerogative of the crown, so 1! med the sword of state, stopped at the unlawful 
shall never invade any man’s property I have | threshold “My lord,” said the king, “ your 

often before ventured my life in defence of this | father would have gone further” ‘“ Your ma- 
nation, and shall go as far as any man in pre- | jesty’s father would not have gone so far, re- 
serving it in allits just mghts and hberties” On| phed the duke He ordered Huddleston, the 
the same afternoon at four o'clock James was | priest, to publish a relation of Charles's dying in 
proclaimed 1n the very same forms as his grand- | the communion of the Chureh of Rome, and he 

father James I, after the death of Queen Eliza- | himself became the publisher of two papers, 
beth The people answered with acclamations, | which he declared in his own royal name, and 


and not a shadow of opposition appeared any- | under his signature, were found by him m his 
where Jn the evening there was great kissing 
of hands at Whitehall, the queen being in her 


bed, but putting forth her hand James, though 











1 “14 Feb —The king was this night buried tery obscurely in 
@ vault under Henry VII's Chapel, at Westminster, without 
any manner of pomp, and soon forgotten "—Byvelyn 
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JAMES II 
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James II, second son of Charles I, was born star ecewv- 
ing the title of Duke of York During the Civil War he escaped 
from England and served in the French army, but at the Resto- 
ration he returned and was appointed lord high-admiral of the 
fleet On the death of his brother, Charles II, in 1685, he 
became king, and at once assumed almost absolute power His 
claim for the Divine Right of kings was chiefly shown in an 
arbitrary interference with the law, the favours he bestowed on 
Roman Catholics, and his evident desire to restore the Catholic 
religion to England The ease with which he overcame the 
rebellion headed by his nephew, the Duke of Monmouth, en- 
couraged him in his despotism, and his need for money was met 
by a pension which he accepted from the king of France 
Peisonally he was somewhat boorish in his manner, rude of 
speech, selfish in disposition, and wholly given up to undisguised 
lying The result, therefore, of the king’s conduct and character 
was the Revolution of 1688, in which James found himself com- 
pletely deserted He was held in such scorn that no one 
regarded 'him as he slunk out of the kingdom, giving place to 
Wiliam, Prince of Orange Afterwards he tried to regain his 
throne by stirring up rebellion in Ireland, but his forces were 
defeated (1690) at the battle of the Boyne Thereafter he 
returned to France, and died at St Germans in 1701 
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brother’s strong box, their tendency being to| regard to pots where the nation was most 


establish that there could be but one true church, 
and that that was the Church of Rome, that 
whosoever set up their own authority against 
that one true church, whether individuals, na- 
tions, 01 govelnments, fell immediately mto fan- 
aticigsm, and that, consequently, the Church of 
England lay as open to that imputation as any of 
the sects which had amsen out of and separated 
from it James triumphantly showed these two 
papers to Sancroft, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
who saul that he did not think the late king had 
been so learned im con- 
troversy, but that the 
arguments in the papers 
were easy to refute 
James challenged the 
archbishop to confute 
them in writing, if he 
could, but Sancroft, not 
anxious to incur the 
maityidom of court 
displeasure, said that 1t 
11] became him to enter 
into a contioversy with 
his sovereign Nor 
could James, as hing, 
magnannnously —over- 
look the affronts which 
had been offered to him 
as Duke of York, o1 
treat with decent ci- 
vility any of his old 
opponents except such 
as laid then principles 
and their honour at his feet When the leading 
Whigs came up to pay then court in common 
with the rest of his subjects, most of them were 
but coldly received, some were sharply re- 
proached for their past behaviour, and others 
were denied access But another more decided 
symptom of James’s remembrance of past injuries 
appeared in his ordering Sprat, Bishop of Ro- 
chester, to publish a full narrative of the Rye 
House Plot under the royal authority “This 
relation was written with great virulence of 
explession upon past heats, and im it an avei- 
ment was made that James knew of 20,000 
persons who had been engaged in that plot—an 
umphed menace, which, by the ambiguity of its 
object, caused every Whig in the nation to think 
it was levelled at him”! James, moreover, 
though he had promised to call a parliament, 
had uot patience to wait for its assembling, but 
proceeded at once to stretch the prerogative in 
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1Dalrymple Other papers were published nearly at the same 
time hy or with the consent of the king One of these was an 
account of the blessed conversion of his first wife, the daughter 
of the high churchman Clarendon 
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James II —From a print by Vertue after Kneller 


sensitive ‘l'hose branches of the revenue which 
consisted of the customs and of part of the excise, 
having been granted to the late king for hifi, 
stopped by law at his death, but Lord Chief- 
justice Jeffreys moved that, without further ado, 
the king should instantly 1esue a proclamation, 
commanding the revenue to be levied and em- 
ployed as in the former reign, and James fol- 
lowed this congenial advice To cover this stretch 
of arbitrary power, the court procured addresses 
from many public bodies The barristers and 
students of the Middle 
Temple thanked his 
majesty for extending 
his royal care to the 
preservation of the cus- 
toms, and prayed that 
there never might be 
wanting muilhons as 
loyal as themselves to 
sacrifice hfe and for- 
tune in support of his 
mayjcsty’s sacred person 
and prerogative in its 
full extent, and the 
university of Oaford 
hastened to declare 
then faith and true 
obedience to their 
sovereign, without any 
restiictious or limita- 
tions of his power 
But all these addresses 
could not blind men to 
the illegality of the measure, or make them for- 
get the civil wars and the miseries produced by 
the attempt of this king’s father to levy part of 
the same duties without consent of parliament, 
and “compliments by public bodies to the sov- 
ereign for the breach of the laws, only served to 
remind the nation that the laws had been 
broken”? Humanity, justice itself, would make 
us appiove and applaud the object of another 
of James's proceedings by prerogative, but the 
nation was not then in a state for the exercise of 
this humanity and justice, and the measure was 
clearly contrary to law and the constitution, 
which had repeatedly repudiated this dispensing 
power in the sovereign By his royal warrant 
he threw open the prisons of England to thousands 
of Dissenters and Papists, who had been enduring 
a horrible captivity for conscience’ sake 

James had taken the earliest opportunity of 
assuring his friend Barilon that his trust, after 
God, was in the French king  Louns, to secure 
him, as he had done his brother, sent him 500,000 
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livres, which James received with tears of grati- nation, Titus Oates was again brought up to the 
tude Rochester plamly told Bamnllon, “ Your | bar of the Court of King’s Bench, fo. James was 
master must place mine in a situation to be inde- | not satisfied with the perpetual imprisonment to 


pendent of parliaments ,” and James renewed his ' which he was already doomed This time the 


abject prayers for more 
money At the same time, + 
he outwardly affected an 
equality with “Lous, de- 
(lared that he would not be 
governed by French coun- 
sels,and that he would mam- 
tain the balance of Europe 
with a steady hand, Captain 
€hurchill, now a lord, and 
m the highest favour, was 
sent to Paris to announce 
in form the accession 

Many scruples were en- 
tertained both by James 
and, his wife touching the 
coionation, which ceremony it was necessary 
should be performed hy a Protestant prelate 
Priests, and even the Pope himself, were con- 
sulted <A quibble was resorted to m order to 
justify the oath which had to be taken to 
mamtain the Anglican church, and, after taking 
the solemn vows, the king and queen, upon St 
George’s Day, were crowned in Westminster 
Abbey by Sancroft, Archbishop of Canterbury 
As the crown was put upon James unhappy 
head, 1t tottered and almost fll, and 1t was ob- 
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Titus Oatrs wuierep AT THE CART’s TAIT 
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“saver” of the nation was tried, not for libels, 
but for peryury A vast ‘number of Roman Catho- 
lics assembled in Westminster Hall, “in expecta- 
tion of the most grateful conviction and 1uin of 
a person who had been so obnoxious to them” 
Jeffreys was again his judge, and this time his 
brutal severities were unchecked People ex- 
pected to see the Protestant champion cower hke 


|a whipped spaniel, but it was not so This exem- 


plary witness boldly challenged the veracity and 
the character of the witnesses brought against 
him, particularly objecting to Lord Castlemame 
a8 a Papist, but im impudence and strength of 
face Oates was a match even for the redoubtable 
Jeffreys, and the scoundrel had a sort of spit 
which the wonderful change in Ins cn cumstances 
could not depress“ Hold your tongue,” 1oa1ed 
Jetfreys, “you are a shame to mankind” “No, 
my lord,” said the imperturbable Titus, “I am 
neither a shame to myself or mankind What I 
have sworn 18 true, and I will stand by it to my 
last breath, and seal 1t, 1f occasion be, with my 
blood” “’Twere prty but that it were to be done 
by thy blood,” responded this decent lord chief 
Justice Oates was convicted upon two indict- 
ments, and this was his sentence — 1st, He was 
to pay 1000 marks upon each indictment, 2d, to 
be stripped of all his canonical habits (a sentence 
the right of pronouncing which belonged only to 
the courts ecclesiastical), 3d, he was to stand 
twice in the pillory, 4th, to be whipped from 
Aldgate to Newgate one day, and, two days after- 


, wards, from Newgate to Tyburn, and 5th, he was 


to stand 1n the pillory on five days in every year 
as long as he lived The sentence was executed 
without mercy as long as James and Jeffreys had 


served that, durmg both the coronation and the | the power to inflict torture' The most severe 


banquet, he was ill at ease 





foe creeper 


1The gentle Evelyn has this entry m ns Diary on the 22d of 


On the 7th of May, a fortnight after the coro- May, which, it should be remarked, was the day when parhament 
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death would have been preferable, but Titus’s 
body was as tough as hns soul, and he survived 
to be pardoned and rewarded at the Revolution 
Nor did the sight of his humnhating suffermgs 
altogether throw him fiom that pedestal on which 
religious zeal had placed him 

Bedloe was safe in his grave, and others of the 
Protestant witnesses had either hid themselves 
or entered mto the pay of the cout, but Danger- 
field was caught and tried at the King’s Bench 
for writing and publishing a villamous and scan- 
dalous hbel, called his Narrative He received 
judgment to stand twice 1m the pillory, to be 
whipped from Aldgate to Newgate on one day, 
and from Newgate to Tybuin on another, and to 
pav a fine of £500 This handsome scoundrel 
was not made of such materials as Titus He 
“was struck with such houor at this terrmble 


sentence that he looked on himself as a dead man, | 


and, accordingly, chose a text for lus funeral ser- 
mon, but persevered 1n asyerting that all he had 


delivered m evidence before the House of Com- | 


mons was true The whipping was executed m 
full mgour, as before upon Oates, and 1t was 
scarce over hefore one Mr Robert Frances, a bar- 
rister of Gray’s Inn, gave him a wound with Ins 
cane, 101 ncai the eye, which, according to the 
deposition of the sw geons, was the cause of his 
death”? = This fuuious barrister, Mi Frances, 
was tried for murder, and, as the popular feeling 
was Violent tgainst him, 1t was judged prope: to 
permit his conviction and execution 

The Scottish parhament assembled on St 
George's Day -the day of therr majesties’ coro- 
nation , and the Scots, priding themselves on 
being the first parhament called by the new 
king, voted the exase and customs to him and 
his successors to ever, and a further sum of 
£25,000 a-vear for his life 

The English parhament assembled on the 22d 
of May, and, as the elections had gone greatly 
in favour of the Tories, 1t was expected that it 
would be as prompt and obedient as the Scotch 
But not even the Tories were prepared for the 
repeal of the habeas corpus act, for a general 
toleration, or for the promotion of Popery, and 
it was well known that James was aimung at all 
three The Inshops all took their places “Then 
came in the king, with the crown on his head, 
and, being seated, the commons were introduced, 
and, the house being full, he drew forth a paper 





opend —“QOater who had but two days before been pilloned 
at several places and whipped at the carts t ul from Newgate to 
Aldgate, was this day placed on a sledge, being not able to go 
by reason of so late scourging, and dragged from prison to 
Tyburn and whipped agam all the way, which some thought 
to be very severe and extraordinary but 1f he was guilty of the 
perinies and so of the death of mtiny mnocents, as 1 fear he 
was fia puntahment was but what le deserccd ~~ T chanced to pass 
Just as sxecution was doing on him —a strange revolution |” 

§ Ralph 
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containing his speech, which he read distinctly 
enough ”? He told them that he had resolved to 
call a parliament from the moment of lus bro- 
ther’s decease, as the best means of setthng all 
the concerns of the nation, so as to be most easy 
and happy to himself as well as to his subjects 
He 1epeated, almost woid for word, the assur- 
ances which he had gven to the council on the 
morning of his brother’s death, that he would 
defend and suppoit the Church of England, and 
govern accoiding to law, and then continued, 
“Having given this assurance concerning the 
cae I will have of your religion and property, 
which I have chosen to do in the same words I 
used at my first coming to the crown, the better 
to evidence te you that I spoke them not by 
| chance , and, consequently, that you may firmly 
, rely on a promise so solemnly made—— ” Here 
he was inten upted by a murmin of satisfaction , 
, and men who had hitherto had then eyes fixed 
upon him, now gazed at one another with sur- 
prise, joy, and tuiumph Resuming his speech, 
the king told them that he might now reasonably 
expect a revenue for hfe such as had been voted 
to his brother: Here was another murmur, which 
expressed universal assent But James, who could 
not contiol his arbitrary temper, and who was 
whollv unfit to manage popular assemblies, con- 
tinued, “There is one populal argument which I 
foresee may be used against what J] have asked 
of you The inclination men have for frequent 
. pailiaments, some may thmk would be the best 
eer ed by feeding me, from time to time, by 
such proportions as they shall think convenient , 
and this argument, 1t being the first time I speak 
to you from the throne, I will answer, once for 
all, that this would be a very improper method 
to take with me, and that the best way to engage 
me to meet you often 18 always to use me well 
T expect, therefore, that you will comply with me 
in What I have desired, and that you will do it 
speedily ” At these words every face was covered, 
ag it were, with a cloud? But the royal bird of 
bad augury had not yet done, and he proceeded 
to announce that news had reached him that very 
morning, that Argyle, with a rebel band from 
Holland, had landed in the Westen Highlands, 
and had proclaimed him a usurpe: and tyrant 
Both houses, however, pledged themselves to 
assist his majesty to the utmost, and, according 
to Evelyn, “there was another shout of Vive de 
Roi, and so his majesty retired ” 

The commons voted thanks to the king for his 
speech, granted the revenue of £1,200,000 for his 
life, and everything else that was demanded, as 
if they were more forward to give than James 

, was toask But, shortly after, a very full com- 
| mittee unanimously resolved to “move the house 
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to stand by the king 1n the support and defence | meantime, Argyle shaped his course for the 


of the reformed rehgion of the Church of Eng- 
land, with their hives and fortunes ,” and to ad- 
dregs him “to put the laws in execution agaznst 
all Dissenters whatsoever from the Church of Eng- 
land” James instantly summoned some of the 
leading members to his presence, and told them 
harshly that they must present no such address 
A vehement debate ensued in the house, but, im 
the end, a compromise was hit upon, and the 
resolution was put m these words — “The house 
relies on his majesty’s word and 1¢ peated decla- 
ration to support and defend the religion of the 
Church of England as it 1s now by law estab- 
lished, which 1s dearer to us than our lives” The 
speaker, who presented this resolution, together 
with the money bill, “without any app) opriating 
or tacking clauses whatever,” dwelt with paiti- 
cular emphasis on the last words of the resolu- 
tion, “dearer than our hives” The hing did not 
bestow onc syllable upon the subject in his an- 
swer to the speaker, but to others he complamed 
that the commons would have hin, m his own 
person, to be the persecutor of the Catholics 

On the 14th of June, certam intelligence was 
received of the landing of the Duke of Monmouth 
with an armed force Both houses forthwith 
attamted the duke as a traitor, and the com- 
mons voted an ¢xtraodimary supply of £400,000 
James then, on the 2d of July, adjourned parlia- 
ment to the followmg November By this time, 
though Monmouth had set up his standard as 
King of England, Aigyle had been 1outed and 
put to death 

The leading facts of this double mvasion are 
soon told The Scottish refugees im Holland 
fancied that neither England non Scotland would 
tolerate the government of the Papistical and 
idolatious James, and they were encouraged by 
many suffering Presbyterians and Covenanteis to 
strike a blow for hberty and the kirk Argyle 
opened a correspondence with Monmouth, and 1t 
was arranged between them that two eaped- 
tions should bemade simultaneously -one to Scot- 
land under Argyle, the othe: to England under 
the duke Money, and nearly everything else, 
was wanting, and Monmouth was dilatory and 
diffident of success, but at last two handfuls of 
men were got together, and some arms wele pur- 
chased aud some slips freighted Argyle sailed 
on the 2d of May, with Sn John Cochrane, with 
Ayloffe, and Rumbold the maltster, two English- 
men, who had been made famous by the parts 
attnibuted to them im the Rye House Plot, and 
with about 100 followers Monmouth promised 
to sail for England in six days, but he wasted 
his time—loath to tear hunself fiom a beauti- 
ful mistreas, the Lady Harmet Wentworth, who 
had been hving with him at Brussels In the 
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Western Highlands While he was beating 
round the northern capes and headlands, the 
government had leisure to make then prepara- 
tions , and, as 1t was known that he was coming, 
two ships of war were sent to watch his motions 

The whole militia of the kingdom, consisting of 
20,000 men, were put under aims, and a third 
part of it, with 3000 regular troops, was marched 
into the western country At the same time, all 
such as were suspected of favouring him were 
seized, and the king’s proclamations, and the 
declarations of parliament, were published to the 
people, who stood in awe of James’s well-known 
severity Argyle, however, effected a landing, 
sent the fiery cross from hill to hill, from clan to 
clan, and got about 2500 Highlanders to yom him 

He pubhshed two declarations, one m Ins own 
name, complaining of his own wrongs, the other 
setting forth that the miseiies of the nation a1ose 
out of the breach of the Covenant, that the king 
had forfeited the crown by the crimes of Popery, 
Prelacy, tyranny, and fratricide, and that he was 
come to suppress alike Pielacy and Popery His 
standard bore the msenption, “Against Popety, 
Prelacy, and Erastianism” He lost some time in 
expecting to be jomed by move of the Highlan- 
ders, and to hear of Monmouth’s landing upon 
the western coast of England, as had been agreed 
upon, and when he pushed forward for Glasgow 
he was betrayed by his guides and waggon-men, 
deserted by the greater part of lis followers, and 
confronted by Lord Dumbaiton with a force in 
every way far superior to his own Hume and 
Cochrane left him almost alone, and c1ossed the 
Clyde in safety with 200 or 800 men Attended 
only by Fullaiton, Argyle, in disguise, endea- 
voured to elude pursuit, but he was tracked by 
some militiamen, overpowered, made p1isone} and 
carried back to his old cell in Edinbuigh Castle 
on the 20th of June His life was held to be for 

feted, without any trial, by his former sentence, 
and James sent down Ins death-wairant, allow- 
ing him three days, to be employed 1 “all ways” 
that mght make him confess the full particulars: 
of his defeated plan It 15 generally understood 
that James meant by this that Argyle should be 
put to torture, but it does not appear that the 
noble prisoner waseither booted o1 thumb-screwed, 
and it 1s certain that he betrayed none of his 
friends He was beheaded on the 30th of June, 
and died with admuable couage' Many were 
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1 “Never, perhaps, did a few sentences present so stulking ® 
picture of a mind truly virtuous ana honourable Heroic 
courage 18 the least part of his praise and vanishes, as it were, 
from our sight, when we contemplate the sensibshty with which 
he acknowledges the kindness, such as it 3, of the very roep 
why are leading him to the scaffold the generous satisfaction 
Which he feels on reflecting that no cunfession of lis has er 
dingetel his associates and above all, his anxiety mn such 
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sorely disappointed that he was not hanged like 
Montrose, but they had some satisfaction in see- 
ing his head stuck upon the tolbooth The two 
Englishmen, Ayloffe and Rumbold, who had ac- 
companied Argyle from Holland, were both taken, 
after a desperate resistance, m which they were 
dreadfully wounded On the 26th of June, the 
doctors reported to the privy council that Rum- 
bold “was in hazard of death by his wounds,” 
so the council ordained the criminal court to sit on 
him the next morning, that he might not prevent 
his public execution by his death ”' This Richard 
Rumbold, maltster, and formerly master of the 
Rye House, was an English yeoman of the true 
breed, whose political creed was pithily expressed 
in a few homely words upon his trial He did 
not believe, he said, that God had made the 
greater part of mankind with saddles on their 
backs, and bridles in their mouths, and some few 
hooted and spurred to mde the rest He was 
sentenced to be executed that same afternoon 

He was drawn on a hurdle, “ for, laying aside 
the ignominy, he was not able to walk, by reason 
of the wounds he got when he resisted Raploch 
and his men” The undaunted yeoman suffered 
ten times the pain of Argyle with as much hero- 
ism “He was certainly,” says the cool and cir 

<umspect lawyer that narrates all the atrocities 
of his execution,? ‘a man of much natural cour- 
age His rooted, ingrained opinion, was for a re- 
public against monarchy, to pull which down he 
thought a duty and no sin And on the scaffold 
he began to pray for that party which he had been 
owning, and to keep the three metropolitan cities 
of the three kingdoms iight, and if every hair 
of ns head were a life, he would venture them 
all in that cause, but the diums were then com- 
manded to beat’? Colonel Ayloffe was sent up 
to London 1n the hope that some fuller discovery 
of the plot, and who had, underhand, been con- 
cerned in 11, might be drawn from him James, 





moments, to pur tutu al: the duties of friendship and gratitude, | 
not only with the most scrupulous exactness, but with the most 
considerate attention to the feelings as well as to the interests 
of the person who was the object of them Indeed, 1t seems 
throughout, to have been the peculiai felicity of this mans 
mind, that everything was present to it that ought to be so— 
nothing that ought not Of his country, he could not be un 
mindful, and it was one among other consequences of his happy 
temper, that on this subject he did not entertain those gloomy 
ideas which the then state of Scotland was but too well fitted 
to inspire In a conversation with an intimate friend, he says, 
that though he does not take upon him to be a prophet, he 
doubts not that deliverance will come, and suddenly, of which 
his failings had rendered him unworthy to be the instrument 
If on the one hand it is to be regretted that we have not | 
more memorials left of passages so interesting, and that even of 
those which we do possess, a great part is obscured by time, 
it must be confessed, on the other, that we have quite enough 
to enable us to pronounce that, for constancy and equanimity 
under the severest trials, few men have equalled, none ever 
surpassed, the Earlof Argyle The most powerful of all tempters, 
hope, was not held out to him, so that he had not, st 18 true, in 
addition to his other hard tasks, that of resisting her seductive | 
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who had an unroyal fondness for such practices, 
examined him in person, but the colonel was as 
firm as the maltater, and the king got nothing 
from him except a cutting repartee “You know, 
sir,” said James, “that, if you desire it, 1t 18 in 
my power to pardon you” “It 1s in your power, 
but not in your nature, 1ephed Ayloffe The 
colonel was nephew, by marriage, to the late 
Chancellor Clarendon , and 1t was thought that 
the nearness of his relationship to the king’s chil- 
dren (by Anne Hyde) might have moved his 
majesty to pardon him, which would have been 
the most effectual confutation of the bold repartee, 
but he signed his death-warrant mstead‘ Some 
other executions took place in Scotland on account 
of Argyle’s wretched incursion, and the Earl of 
Balcarras was sent into Galloway, and the other 
western shires, with a commussion of fire and 
sword against the ‘resetters” of the rebels All 
matters were conducted in the most savage and 
brutal spimt The old feuds of the rival clans 
were encouraged, and hereditary enemies, scarcely 
more civilized than the Red Indians, were let 
loose upon one another Charles Campbell, 
Argyle’s second son, was taken, lying sick of a 
fever in Argyleshne, and the Marquis of Athole, 
the hereditary enemy of the Campbells, by virtue 
of his justiciary power, resolved to hang him at 
Ins father’s gate at Inverary, though still in a 
raging fever, but the privy council, at the inter- 
cession of sundiy ladies, including his wife, Lady 
Sophia Lindsay, who had contrived Ins father’s 
escape from Edinburgh Castle, stopped this exe- 
cution, and ordered the prisoner to be brought to 
Edinburgh His brother, Mr John Campbell, 
and one of his cousins, finding that they could 
no longer conceal themselves, went, disguised in 
women’s riding-habits, to my Lord Dumbarton, 
and, falling at lis feet, discovered themselves 
This general, who had some humanity, signed an 
order constituting them prisoners in Stirling, 
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influence, but the passions of a different class had the fullest 


scope for theu attacks ‘hese, however, could make no im 
pression on his well disciplined mind = Anger could not exaape 
rate, fear could not appal him, and if disappointment and 
mdignation at the buhaviour of his followers, and the supineness 
ot the country, did ovcwwioually, as sure they must, cause uneasy 
sensations, they had not the power to extort from him one unbe 
coming or even querulous expression Let him be weighed never 
80 scrupulously, and in the nicest scales, he will not be found, 1n 
a single instance, wanting 1n the charity of a Chnstian, the 
firmness and benevolence of a patriot, the integrity and fidelity 
of aman of honour —Charles James Fox, Hittory of the Reign 
of James IT , 4to edition, p 202 1 Lauder of Fountainhall 

2 Being hoisted up by a pulley and hanged awhile, he was let 
down scarce fully dead, and his heart pulled out and carried on 
the pomt of a bayonet by the hangman, cryny, ‘This w the 
heart of a bloody traitor and murderer, ’ and then thrown into 
afire after which they struck off his head, and carned it also, 
then cut him in four quarters, which were affixed at Glasgow, 
Dumfries, New Galloway, and Jedburgh, and his head put on a 
pole at the West Port of Edinburgh, but, dy oiden of the king, 
they were afterwards carried to London — Lauder 
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with the liberty of the whole castle, and trusted 
them with the carrying of the oider without any 
guard, at which the secret committee were sorely 
offended Some of the common prisoners were, 
by the pmvy council, delivered to Mi Geoige 
Scott of Pitlochy, and othgr planters in New 
Jersey, Jamaica, &c , “but, considering that some 
of them were more perverse in mincing the king's 
authority than others, they ordamed these, to the 
number of forty, to have a piece of their lug (ear) 
cut off by the hangman, and the women disown- 
ing the king to be burned in the shoulder, that if 
any of them returned they ought be kuown by 
that mark and hanged ”'! 

Instead of six days, 1t was a month before the 
lingering Monmouth set sail from the Texcl, 
with about eighty ofhcers and 150 followe1s of 
various kinds, Scotch and English = Lord Stan, 
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who had fled from the tyranny of James when 
Duke of York and commussione: in Scotland, 
did not join the expedition but Fletchei of Sal- 
toun, a tugitive for the same cause, Sir Patrick 
Hume, and that Lord Giey who had escaped 
from the very gates of the Tower when arested 
for the Rye House Plot, embarked with Mon- 
mouth There 1s a suspicion, amounting almost 
to certainty, that James’s son-in-law, the Prince 
of Onange, encouraged underhand the expedi- 
tions of Argyle and Monmouth 

Six days before Argyle’s capture, Monmouth 
and his small band landed at Lyme in Dorset- 
shire Having collected his men on the sands, 
the duke marched into the town and set up his 
standard in the market-place, telling the people 
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that he had come for no other object than to 
secure the Protestant religion and extirpate Po- 
pery Allured by this assurance, and by his 
agreeable person and manners, people began to 
flock to him in great numbers, demanding arms 
and ofhcers to command them No time was lost 
in spreading abroad “ The Declaration of James, 
Duke of Monmouth, and the noblemen, gentle- 
men, and commons now in arms for the dc tence 
of the Protestant religion, and the vindication of 
the laws, 1ights, and privileges of England from 
the mvasion made upon them, and for delivering 
the nation from the usw pation and tyranny of 
James, Duke of York” This declaration 1s attri- 
buted to the bitter pen of Ferguson the preacher, 
who had had several narrow escapes from the 
gibbet and the block — It set forth that for many 
years past the power of the c:own had been apphed 
wholly to the destruction of the people’s hberties 
and the setting up of Popery, that parliaments 
had been infamously biibed and co1upted , that 
the municipal rights had been invaded and de- 
stioyed , that corrupt shezifts had procured cor- 
rupt o1 slavish juies, that all upright judges 
had been displaced , and that ail this evil had 
been brought about by the Duke of York — It 
further charged James, Duke of York, with the 
great fie of London (1t was well they did not 
charge him with the plague), with the shutting 
up of the exchequer, whereby the people had 
been defrauded of £1,200,000, with the shame- 
ful breach of the triple league, with the Popish 
plot and the murder of Su Kdmondbury God- 
firey, with the barbarous muider of Arthur, Earl 
of Essex, m the Tower, with the most unjust 
condemnation of William Lord Russell and Colo- 
nel Algernon Sidney, and finally with poisoning 
his own biother the late King Charles The de- 
| Claration called upon all patriots and P: otestants 
'to have recourse to arms as the sole means of 
redress, and, in concluding, 1t solemnly afhrmed, 
in the name of the Duke of Monmouth, that, 
though it had been and still was believed that 
he had a legitimate 1ight to the three crowns, of 
which he made no doubt to be able to give the 
world full satisfaction, notwithstanding the means 
ised by the late king his father, upon Popish 
motives, and at the instigation of the Duke of 
Youk, to weaken and obscure it, yet such was 
the generosity of his own nature, and the love 
he bore the nation, whose welfare and settle- 
ment he infinitely preferred to what merely con 
cerned himself, that he would foi the present 
waive all disputes as to that matter, and leave 
his nights and pretensions and the settling of the 
government to the wisdom and justice of a pro- 
perly elected and free parlhament This revival 
of a most idle and exploded pretension was cal- 
culated to make Monmouth many implacable 
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enemies as well in Holland as in England, but 
that which bore most against him at the present 
moment was the notoriety of his weakness of 
characte. and the baseness with which he had 
deserted and betrayed his friends on forme: oc- 
easions The adventurer had flattered himself 
with hopes of being jomed by the Lords Mac- 
clesfield, Brandon, Delamere, and other noble- 
men and gentlemen of Whig principles, but none 
appeared Trenchard of Taunton, who was after- 
wards secretary of state to King Wilham, fled 
mto Holland mstead of going, as he had pro- 
mused, to Monmouth, and even Wildman, that 
wild plotter who had escaped with difhculty from 
the Rve House Plot, failed in his appointment 
With money the adventurer was wholly unpio- 
vided, and hs supply of arms was very defiuent 
But the yeomanry and peasantry of the west 
were enthusiastic, and a man of more mihtary 
genius and courage might have done wonders 
with the first heat of this enthusiasm One of 
James’s favourites, the French Earl of Fever- 
sham, had thrown a few regular troops into 
Buidport Monmouth detached about 300 men 
to storm that town, which they did with admir- 
able spirit But Lod Grey, who was imtrusted 
with the command, deserted his men at the first 
onset, and, galloping to Lyme, carried the news 
of a defeat, when his party had in teality ob- 
tained a victory Monmouth, astomshed, ex- 
clauned to Captaim Matthews, “ What shall I do 
with Lord Grey?” Matthews replied hke a sol- 
dier— “ You aie the only general in Europe that 
would ask such a question” The adventurer, 
however, dared not venture to offend the man of 
gieatest rank and property he had with him, 
and even after this disgraceful exhibition, he 
intrusted Grey with the command of his cavalry ' 
But after thus trusting the worst man with him, 
he lost his best man by a quarrel in the camp 
over which he had no control This was Flet- 
cher of Saltoun—a man equally able with sword 
and pen, a soldier and scholar, an orator and 
statesman, with notions far above the low level of 
the age in which he lived One Dare of Taunton, 
na dispute about a horse, not only used very in- 
sulting language, but also made use ot his cane, 
upon which the high-spirited Scot presented his 
pistol and shot him dead on the spot Dare's 
townsmen and followers demanded vengeance, 
and Monmouth was obliged to dismiss Fletcher, 
and to have him smuggled on board ship The 
catastrophe was, of course, attended by other bad 
consequences Nevertheless, on the 15th of June, 
tour days after his landing, the duke marched 
from Lyme with a force which had increased to 
near 3000 men He passed through Axminster, 
and encamped in a good position between that 
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town and Chard, m Somersetshire On the 16th 
he was at Chard, and from that place he pro- 
ceeded to the pleasant town of Taunton, where 
the Protestant Dissenters were numerous and 
enthusiastic, and the king and his masses held 
in abhorrence All classes of the inhabrtants 
welcomed him as a deliverer sent from heaven 
Twenty-s1x fan young maidens of the best fami- 
hes of all the town and the dean of Taunton 
presented him with colouis and emblems, and 
with a Bible, kneeling at Ins feet as they gave 
them The course of his hfe had been neither 
very moral nor very devout, but Monmouth 
kissed the holy book, and said that he had come 
to defend the truth contained in it, and to seal 
it with Ins blood if there was occasion From 
thus taking the title of “Defender of the Faith,” 
a part of the style-royal, it was but a step to 
take the title of king, and this, either thiough 
his own impatience o1 the advice of evil counsel- 
lors, hhe Grey and Ferguson, Monmouth did at 
Taunton, on the 20th of June At the same 
time he wrote to the Duke of Albemarle (the 
gon and successor of Monk), who had collected 
the militia to oppose hin, mtimating that it was 
his royal will and pleasure that he should desist 
from all hostility against him and lis loving 
subjects, and repair immediately to his royal 
cam, where he would not fail of meeting with 
a very kind 1eception The alternative was, of 
course, treason and its penalties agaist Albe- 
matleand allinarmsunder hiscommand Albe- 
marle sent his answer addressed “ Fo. James 
Scott, late Duke of Buccleuch” He tuld him in 
very homely language that whenever they met, 
he doubted not the justice of his cause would 
sufhciently convince Monmouth that he had bet- 
ter have left this rebellion alone, and not have 
put the nation to so much trouble On the 21st 
of June the invader declared Albemarle a rebel, 
traitor, &c? Several reasons were urged fon 
Monmouth assuming the title of king,’ but there 
were indisputably many and much more cogent 
reasons against that vain-glorious assumption 
Of those who followed him, or favoured him in 
secret, many still worshipped the hereditary 
tights of kingship, and not a few retamed a lin- 
gering and desperate affection for republican in- 
stitutions ‘ Moneover, the partizans of the Prince 
of Orange, who were already pretty numerous in 
England, considered 1t as an unpardonable m- 
fringement of the rights of James’s eldest daugh- 
ter, Mary, Princess of Orange, who, by birth and 
by assured Protestantism, stood indisputably next 
in succession 

The nobilityand wealthy gentry still stood aloof 
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Not a single nobleman repaired to his standard 
Yet, still indulging in one of the worst preroga- 
tives of royalty, Monmouth proclaimed all the 
members of the parliament then sitting as trai- 
tors On the 22d of June he advanced from 
Taunton to Bridgewater,.where he was pro- 
claimed a second time Here he disposed his 
forces into six regiments, and formed two toler- 
ably good troops out of above 1000 horse that fol- 
lowed him But still none of the grandees either 
joined him or sent him money and arms From 
Bridgewater he marched to Glastonbury, and 
thence to Wells, where he was again proclaimed 
He resolved to cross the Mendip Hills, and to 
push forward for Bristol, hoping to take that 1m- 
portant city by a coup de main, or to be admit- 
ted into 1¢ by the zealous Protestant inhabitants, 
but after advanang as far as Keynsham, he 
began a retreat, in the course of which he was 
sorely harassed by a small body of the king's 
drdgoons Bath shut its gates im his face, and 
treated his herald with great barbarity Mon- 
mouth then wheeled about for Philips- Norton, 
hoping to strengthen himself by deserters from 
the several bodies of county militia that were 
hovering round him under the commands of the 
Dukes of Albemarle, Somerset, and Beaufort 
There was a popular msg in his favour at 
Frome, but the Earl of Pembroke, entering that 
town, dispersed the rabble rout, and threw a 
damp upon the spirits of the peasantry By this 
time, however, the chill had 1eached the never 
over-bold or confident heart of Monmouth him- 
self, and at Philps-Norton he held down his 
head and complaied bitterly of broken promises 
and a want of resolution On the morning of the 
27th of June, he was roused by a brisk attack 
of the royalists, led on by his half-brother, the 
young Duke of Grafton, another of the late king’s 
illegitimate hrood The engagement ended in 
the retreat of Giafton, who lost forty men, and 
who was nearly taken prisoner himself, but 
Monmouth, on the other side, lost several of his 
best ofhcers Feversham then came up to fight 
one of the most ridiculous battles that were ever 
fought by Enghshmen He cannonaded Mon- 
mouth, and Monmouth hin, for the space of six 
hours, but they kept at such long shot, and fired 
so badly, that Monmouth lost only one man, and 
Feversham not one It was, however, the 1oyal- 
ist general that beat the retreat Monmouth, 
instead of harassing his rear, ht a great fire, and 
then, under cover of the smoke and of might, 
marched away to Frome Here he first heard 
certain news of the rumof Argyle Some of his 
followers now proposed that he and his officers 
should leave the msurgent army to shift for 
itself, and flee back to the Continent Monmouth 
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project, but, when submitted to his council of 
officers, 1t was condemned by all except one, and 
was particularly inveighed against by the re- 
creant Lord Grey Yet, although the adven- 
turer had agreed to remain in England, he knew 
not unto what part of it to betake himself On 
the lst of July he was at Wells, on the 3d he 
was at Bridgewater, and there, on the morning 
of the 5th, accounts were brought him of the 
close approach of Feve:sham, who had been con- 
siderably reinforced He then began to make 
preparations for a retreat into the counties of 
Shropshire and Cheshire, but on the afternoon 
of the same day he resolved to fight Feversham, 
who had encamped upon Sedgemoor, apparently 
with little order A mght attack suggested itself 
The troops were summoned to the rendezvous 
in the castle field at Bridgewater, and by eleven 
at night they were formed and put upon the 
march without beat of drum The command of 
the horse was still intrusted to Lord Grey, who 
was to make the onslaught Grey 10de on holdly 
enough until he came to a ditch, for, though there 
were no entrenchments 1ound the camp, there 
was a broad ditch, which served as a diain to the 
moor, and of which no mention had been made 
by the unskilful countrymen who had surveyed 
the groundfor Monmouth The attacking cavalry 
were brought to a halt, the slumbering royalists 
were roused by the noise, a loose fire was opened 
acioss the ditch, and Grey in a very short time 
turned his bak Feversham mounted his horse, 
and advanced his foot and artillery to the mer 
edge of the ditch Day soon began to dawn, 
and before the sun had well risen, the 1 oyalists, 
both horse and foot, sallied from then position 
on Sedgemoor, and, crossing the ditch, fell upon 
the insurgents’ flank and rear These victims were 
for the most part armed with rustic implements, 
and those who had guns had soon no powder, 
for the drivers drove away the ammunition 
waggons after the cavalry Notwithstanding all 
these disadvantages the poor peasants fought most 
bravely with the butt ends of their muskets, on 
with their scythes and forks, and they continued 
to fight long after Monmouth had abandoned 
them At the height of the action Lord Grey 
rode up to the contemptible pretender, and told 
him that all was lost, and forthwith Monmouth 
rode off the field with Grey and a few other officers, 
leaving the poor enthusiasts, without orders or 
instr uctions, to be massacred by a pitiless enemy 
Fifteen hundred were killed and 500 made pri- 
soners, but they had fought so stoutly that the 
loss of the royalists was also very considerable ! 
“Now,” says Barillon, the attentive reporter of 
these events, “all the zealous Protestants will put 


_ ther hope in the Prince of Orange” 
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Grey, who never had a peasant’s manly heart, | the authority of a fortune-teller, that if he out- 


was taken in the disguise of a peasant, and in 
the same disguise Monmouth was found in a dirty 
ditch, half buried under fern and nettles Upon 
him were found sufficient proof of his weak 
and frivolous character These were papers and 
books, one of which was a manuscript of spells, 
charms and conjurations, songs, receipts, pre- 
scriptions and prayers, all written with his own 
hand Utterly prostrated in body and in mind, 
he wrote an imploring letter to the unforgiving 
king, and another to Catherine of Braganza, the 
widow of Charles II On the very day of their 
arrival in the capital, both Monmouth and 
Grey were carried to Whitehall, and introduced, 
not both together, but separately, to the king 
in the apartment of Chiffinch, the minister of 
Monmouth’s father’s pleasures and debaucheries 
James was attended by no one except Sunder- 
land and Middleton, and the precise particulars 
of what passed can never be ascertained The 
arnis of the prisoners were pinioned, and, if we 
may believe the memoirs drawn up from James’s 
own notes, Monmouth abjectly crawled upon his 
knees to hug those of his majesty From the 
presence of the hard hearted king, Monmouth 
was conveyed to the Tower On his way lx 
implored Lord Daitmouth, who escorted him, 
to intercede for his life, but that nobleman an- 
swered that he had put himself out of the reach 
of mercy by assuming the royal title A bill of 
attainder, which had been hurried through par- 
hament on his first landing, was held to super- 
sede the necessity of any kind of trial, and his 
execution was fixed for the next day but one 
On the morrow—the 14th of July—he wrote 
another mean letter to the king, praying for some 
short respite It 1s said that in this letter he 
represented “how useful he would and might be af 
his majesty would be pleased to grant him his 
iufe” He could only have been useful to James 
by betraying his own friends, or by leading ito 
some new snares other men that were obnoxious 
to the tyrant But the king sternly denied even 
the respite According to the king’s statement 
in his memoirs, Monmouth refused to see his 
wife, the great heiress of Buccleuch, while ac- 
cording to Bishop Burnet and others she posi- 
tively refused to see him, unless in presence of 
witnesses Burnet says that they met and parted 
very coldly Dalrymple states that he wrote a 
third letter to the king, in which he warned his 
majesty against his intriguing minister Sunder- 
land, and that Colonel Blood, and that bravo’s 
son, who then held some ofhce in the Tower, got 
possession of the letter before 1t could be carried 
to the king, and carried it to Sunderland, who 
destroyed 1t Burnet and several others agree 
in stating that the wretched captive believed, on 


hved the 15th he was destined for great things 
For the sake of his legitimate children, who had 
been clapped up in the Tower, he signed a paper 
renouncing his pretensions by birth to the clown 
As long as he fancied there was any hope of life 
he was weak and unsettled but when he was 
convinced of his inevitable doom, he, according 
to every account, collected his energies to die 
hike a man He passed the night of the 14th 
with Turner, Bishop of Ely, and Ken, Bishop of 
Bath and Well, who, at an early hour on the 
morning of the fatal 15th, were joined by Dr 
Hooperand Dr Tennison The two bishops te wed 
and tormented rather than comforted him, nor 
does 1t appear that the two doctors were much 
more considerate of the feelings of a dymg man, 
or more sensible of the monstrosity of the poll- 
tico-religious dogmas which the church 1n an evil 
hour had taken to her bosom “Certain 1t 18,” 
says Mr Fox, “ that none of these holy men seem 
to have erred on the side of compassion or com- 
plaisance to then illustrious pemtent” Besides 
endeavouring to convince him of the guilt of his 
connection with his beloved Lady Harnet, of 
which he could never be brought to a due sense, 
they seem to have repeatedly teased him with 
controversy, and to have been far more solici- 
tous to make him profess what they deemed the 
true creed of the Church of England, than to 
soften or console his sorrows, or to help him 
to that composure of mind so necessary for his 
situation 

At ten o’clock, on the morning of the 15th, 
Monmouth was put into the carriage of the lieu- 
tenant of the Tower The two bishops went 1n 
the carriage with him, and one of them told him 
that their controversy was not yet at an end, and 
that upon the scaffold he would be expected to 
make some more satisfactory declarations They 
soon arrived at the destined spot on Tower-hull 
He descended from the coach and mounted the 
scaffold with a firm step The bishops followed 
him A loud murmur of sighs and groans went 
round the assembled multitude, and by degrees 
sank into an almost breathless silence He sal- 
uted the people, and said that he should speak 
little, that he came to die, and should die a Pro- 
testant of the Church of England Here he was 
interrupted by one of the bishops, who told him 
that, 1f he was of the Church of England, and 
true to his profession, he must acknowledge the 
doctrine of non-resistance to be true and when 
they could not prevail upon him to adopt this 
political article of divinity, they, both of them, 
baited him with arguments and remonstrances, 
which, however, had no effect To silence them 
on this point, and to defend the reputation of the 
lady he loved, Monmouth spoke of Lady Harriet 
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Wentworth, calling her a woman of virtue and or unknown, confessed or not confessed—of all 
honour, and insisting that their connection was | the sins which might proceed from error of judg- 
innocent and honest in the sight of God Here | | ment?” He replied that he repented in general 
Gosling, one of the sheriffs, who did not reflect : for all, and with all his soul “Then,” said the 
upon the domestic arrangements, not merely of | bishops, “may almighty’ God, of his infinite 
the late, but of the present king, whose muis- | mercy, forgive you! But here are great num- 
tresses were probably among the spectators, ! beis of spectators, here are the sheriffs who re- 
rudely interrupted the duke by asking if he had | present the great city, and in speaking to them 
ever heen murried to the Lady Harriet Mon-' you speak to the whole city make some satisfac- 
mouth was silent but the bishops again called ' tion by owning your crime before them” Mon- 
upon him for particular acknowledgment aad , mouth was silent Then the churchmen fell to 
confcssion He referred them to the paper he praye1s, im which he jomed with fervour and de- 
had signed in the Tower! The bishops told him , votion They repeated twice over the versicle in 
that there was nothing in that pape about re- the Liturgy, ‘‘O Lord, save the hing,” to which, 
sistance, and inhumanly and indecently pressed, after some pause, he said “Amen” Monmouth 
him to own that doctrine Worn out by their | then began to undress himself Even during 
impoitunities, he said to one of them, “TI am ! this last sad ceremony the bishops molested him 
come to die —Piay, my lord!—I refer to my | anew “My lord,” said they, “you have been 
paper” But then zeal would not be silenced, | bied a soldier, you will do a generous Christian 
even by this touching appeal, which the victim | thing if you please to go to the 1ai] and speak to 
wasfheard to repeat from time to time as they , the soldiers, and say that here you stand, a sad 
persevered im their inquisitorial ofhce They example of 1ebellion, and entreat them and the 
were particularly anxious that he should call his © people to be loyal and obedient to the king” 
late invasion rebellion, and at last he said aloud, At this the dying man waxed waim, and he said 
“Callit by what name you please, Iam sorry mm a hasty tone, “IT have told you I will make no 
for invading the kingdom, I am sorry for the speeches, 1 will make no speeches, I come to 
blood that has been shed, and for the souls which die” But even this was not enough to silence 
have been lost by my means Tam sony itever the bishops, who 1cnewed then attack by saying 
happened” These woids weie echoed to the that the speech need not be along one - that ten 
people by Vandeput, the othe: sheriff, and then words would be enough Monmouth turned 
the divines plied him with fresh exhortations to away, gave a token to a servant for Lady Har- 
atone for the nnschief he had done by avowing riet, and spoke with the executioner As was 
then great prmcple of faith and government usual, he gave the headsman some money, and 
Monmouth again regretted whatever had been he then begged him to have a care not to treat 
done amiss, adding, “ I never was aman that de- jim so awkwardly as he had done my Lord Rus- 
lighted in blood I was ascautious inthatas any sell The headsman, who might be discomposed 
man was The Almyhty hnowsI die with all the by the very warning which the duke had given, 
yoyfulness in the world” And here, if the bishops and who probably entertained the prevalent no- 
had any bowels, they would have left then vic- tion of the sanctity of royal blood, fell mto a fit 
tim to the merciful axe But instead of so doing, of trembling, and struck so faint a blow that the 
they expressed a doubt whether his repentance victim, but slightly wounded, lifted up Ins head 
were tine and valid 1epentance or nut “If,” and looked him in the face Two other blows 
saul Monmouth, “I had not true repentance, I were almost equally ineffectual, >nd then the 
should not so easily have been without the fear man threw down his axe in horior, crying out, 
of dying I shall die hke a lamb” “Much,” “I cannot finish this wok” But, being brought 
rejoined his persecutors, “ may come from natu- to himeelf by the threats of the sheriffs, he took 
ral comage” “No,” replied Monmouth, “1 do up the axe again, and, with two other strokes, 
not attribute it to my own nature, for Iam as separated the head from the body And thus 
fearful as other men are but I have now no fear, | perished, in the thnty-sixth year of his age, 
as you may see by my face There is something James, Duke of Monmouth “He died,” says 
within which does it, for Iam sure I shall go to Ballon, “ with sufficient firmness, as English- 
God” “ My lord,” said they, “be sure upon good men generally do” 
grounds! Do you repent of all your sins, known —‘It was expected by most men that the execu- 
I It waa in the following woids —‘ I declare that the title of Honor tn Grey bbe closely. rollow Wah ok 
king was furced upon ne and that 1t was very much contrary Monmouth, but Gi cy Was respited for his natu 
to my opmion, when I was proclaimed For the satisfaction of Tal life As this was so marked an exception to 
the world, I do declaro that the late king told me he was never James's general rule, various reasons have been 


married to my mother Having declared this, I hope the king 
who 16 now will not Jet my children suffer on this account And assigned for it It 1s said, for example, that he 


to this | put my hand this 15th day of July, 1685 —MONMOUTH ” had been given, as the phrase then went, to my 
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Lord Rochester, one of the brothers of James’s 
firat wife, and that it was found his estate was 
so entailed that no forfeiture for treason could 
prevent its descending to Grey’s brother, and 
that therefore his life was spared, that the gran- 
dee Rochester might have the benefit of 1t! That 
caltiff, moreover, obeyed the command of James, 
and wiote im the Tower “a Secret History,” 01 
“a Confession,” im which he made disclosures, 
which, under the circumstances, are not entitled 
to the slightest credit, respecting the Rye House 
Plot, &c 

The French Lord Feversham, immediately 
after the battle of Sedgemoor, had hanged up, 
without any trial, twenty of his prisoners, and 
Colonel Kirke, upon entering Bridgewate: and 
Taunton, had executed some nineteen 1n the 
same manner This Kirke had served for a long 
tine at Tangiers, and, according to Burnet, had 
become “savage by the neighbourhood of the 
Moors there” His regiment carried the stan- 
daid they had borne in the war ag unst the inf- 
dels, which had upon it the figure of a lamb—the 
emblem of Christian meekness, and hence, in 
sad ony, the people of Sumersetshire called Ins 
plundermg and butchering soldiers “ Kirke’s 
lambs” Poetry and tradition have both exag- 
gerated and invented facts,? yet the authent- 
cated horrors committed by these “lambs” and 
their leader were enormous The chief service 
m which they were engaged was to search fot 
rebels, as well those that favoured and assisted 
the combatants at Sedgemoor, as those who had 
fought there Their search wis dnected by mer- 
cenary spies and bv personal enmuities, for any 
man in the west that wished to ruin another, had 
but to denounce him to Kirke as a partisan of 
Monmouth, and the “lambs” did the rest Fevei- 
sham was called up to court to receive thanks 
and honours Kirke had therefore the field to 
himself Huis love of money, however, somewhat 
balanced and controlled his love of blood, and, 
following the example of ministers and magis- 
trates, he sold pardons to many prisoners who 
were rich enough to buy them at a high price 
His summary executions, and all his iwlegal pro- 


1 Bishop Bumet say, ‘He had a great estate that by his 
death was to go over to his brother so the court resolved to 
preserve him till he should be brought to compound for his hfe 
The Larl of Rochester had £16 000 off him_ others had smaller 
shares He was hke wisc obliged to tell all he knew, and to be 
@ witness in order to the conviction of others, but with this 
assurance, that nobody should die upon his evidence ’ 

2 Among these the story of Pomfret’s well known poem of 
Cruelty and Lust which first appeared in 1699 is now universally 
classed though the popular tradition still prevails at Taunton 

3In other despatches Sunderland censured Kirke for setting 
some rebels at liberty (alluding perhaps to those who had pur 
chased their lives), but he never censured him for having put 
others to death 

4 He was sarcastically called Earl of Flint —See Granger, and 
Sir Harris Nicholas’s Synopsis of the Peeraye 
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ceedings, were notorious in London, and excited 
disgust and comment, yet the king, through Lord 
Sunderland, formed Kirke that he was “ very 
well satished with his proceedings ,”? and, subse- 
quently, this ofhcer declared that his severities 
fell far short of the orders which he had received 
Some allowance might be made for the passions, 
and habits, and ignorance of the soldiery, but 1t 
was soon found that lawyers hke Jeffreys could 
commit far greater atrocities than the military 
Four other judges—Montague, the chief-baron, 
Levinz, Watkins, and Wright—were joined in 
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Jubar JEFFREYS — From a fine print after Kneller 


commission with the lord chief-justice, who had 
recently been raised to the peerage under the 
title of Baron Jeffreys of Wem* From having 
troops at his command, it was said that the lord 
chief-justice had been made a heutenant-general, 
and, from the whole character of the circuit, 1t was 
nick-named “ Jeffreys’ c mpaign ’—a name which 
the king limself had the folly and brutality to 
give it in writing to the Prince of Orange*® The 
suffering people in the west still more correctly 
called the circuit “the bloody assize” Jeffreys 


5 James gave it this name to the prince more than once, as 
1s fully shown in his published correspondence On the 10th 
of September be says, ‘ I have now but hittle news to tell 
you, all things heing very quiet at present here though the 
Presbyterian and republican party are still very busy and have 
as much mind to rebel again as ever Lord chief justice ww 
making his campaign an the west, and when the parliament meets, 
some of the peers which are in custody will be tned” Again, 
on the 24th of September, after telling the prince that he had 
been ‘ta fox hunting on Tuesday last,” and ‘ was this day at 
the same sport, the weather being now very proper for it and 
stag hunting over’ Jamus says, “‘As for news, there is little 
stirring, but that lord chief justice haa almost done his campaign 
he has already condemncd several hundreds, some of which are 
already executed, more are to be, and the others sent to the planta 
trons "Dalrymple, Appendix 
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(the othe: judges were mere ciphers) took the ! 


field on the 27th of August, at Winchester, where 
his whole fury was directed against an aged 
and infirm woman This was Mrs Alicia Lisle, 
widow of Mr Lisle, one of the Commonwealth 
judges of Charles I, whose murder in Switzer- 
land by royalist assassins has been recorded ' 
She was charged with having given shelter in 
her house, for one mght, to Hickes and Nel- 
thorpe, two fugitives from Sedgemoor —“ an office 
of humanity,” says Sir James Mackintosh, “which 
then was and still 1s treated as high treason by 
the law of England” She had no counsel to as- 
sist her, she was so deaf that she could very 
imperfectly hear the evidence, and so lethargic 
from advanced age, as frequently to slumber at 
the bar where the remnant of her life was called 
for Her atrocious sentence was, that, according 
to the old law relating to female traitors, she 
should be burned alive on the afternoon of that 
very day The clergy of the cathedral of Win- 
chester had the rare merit of interfermg with 
this monstrous decree, and they succeeded 1n ob- 
taming a lespite for three days Dunng this 
interval powerful and touching applications were 
made to the king the aged victim was obnoxious 
on account of her husband, who had been sent to 
a bloody giave twenty-one years ago, but testi- 
mony was borne to her own loyalty or exceeding 
humanity the Lady St John and the Lady 
Abergavenny testified “that she had been a fa- 
vourer of the king's friends in their greatest 
extremities during the late Civil wai,” among 
others, of these ladies themselves, and upon these 
grounds, as well as for her general behaviour, 
they earnestly recommended her to pardon Her 
son, so far from taking arms for Monmouth, had 
served in the royal army against that invader, 
she herself had often declared that she shed more 
tears than any woman in England on the day of 
Charles I’s execution, and it was a fact notori- 
ous to all that, after the Restoration and the at- 
tuinde: of Mr Lusle, his estate had been granted 
to her at the intercession of Chancellor Claren- 
don, for her excellent conduct during the preva- 
lence of her husband’s party As 1t was perfectly 
well known to the friends of the aged victim that 
money was more powerful at court than mercy, 
£1000 were promised to Loid Feversham for a 
pardon, but the king declared to this favourite 
that he would not reprieve her for one day <A 


petition was then presented from Mrs Lisle her- 


1 Bee vol ii p 66s 

2 Mackintosh Ralph Rogu Coke 3 Ralph 

* From the last clause of the sentence quoted in the text, and 
from. several expressions in other letters, we are justified in 
giving credit to the assertion of Burnet, that the king had a 
particular acoount of these proceedings written to him every 
day, Jeffreys concludes this present epistle to Sunderland im a 
very characteristic manner ‘‘ My dearest lord, may I ever be 
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self, praying that, in consideration of her ancient 
and honourable descent, she might be beheaded 
instead of being burned alive A careful search 
was made for precedents, and the utmost extent 
of the royal mercy was to sign a warrant for the 
beheading, which was performed at Winchester 
on the 2d of September ? 

From Winchester, with a train of guards and 
prisoners at his heels, Jeffreys proceeded on to 
Salisbury, and thence (having increased his tram) 
he went to Dorchester, and there hoisted his 
bloody flag* The fierce nature of the chief-jus- 
tice was made fiercer by an agonizing disorder, 
which was probably brought on and increased 
by excess of drinking In writing to Sunderland 
from Dorchester on the 16th of September, he 
says, “I this day began with the rebels, and have 
despatched ninety-eight, but am at this time so 
tortured with the stone, that I must beg your 
lordship’s inte: cession to his majesty for the in- 
coherency of what I have adventured to give his 
majesty the trouble of "* But if honours and 
promotions could have soothed the pangs of dis- 
ease, Jeffreys was not without those lemitives 
On the Sth of Septembe: Lord - keeper North 
departed from hfe and office together, and three 
days after—that 1s, between the execution of 
Mrs Lasle at Winchester and his arrival at Dor- 
chester--he was raised by his applauding and 
grateful sovereign to be lord-chaneellor At Do1- 
chester this chancellor and chief-justice, to save 
time, began to declare that if any of the prisoners 
would repent and plead guilty, they should find 
him a merciful judge, but that those who put 
themselves upon their trial should, if found 
guilty, be led to 1mmediate execution In all, 
eighty persons were hanged at Dorchester in the 
course of a very few days the remainder were 
transported, severely whipped, o: imprisoned 
Those transported were sold as slaves, and the 
bodies of those that were executed were quar- 
tered and stuck upon mbbets Jeffieys then 
proceeded to Exeter, where another red list of 
243 prisoners was laid before him He then 
went ito Somersetshire, the centre of the late 
msurrection, where, at Taunton and Wells,nearly 
1100 prisoners were arraigned for high treason 
1040 confessed themselves guilty, only s1x ven- 
| tured to put themselves on their trial, and 239, 

at the very least,’ were executed with astounding 
rapidity In order to spread the teiror more 
midelys aro eo Ap iet eae neigubour and to appal the megubouniss friends, ang 


1 

, tortured with the stone if I forget to approve Svealt my dearest 

| load, your most faithfully devoted servant, &c’ Sunderland, 
in reply, assured the chief justice that the king approved of all 
his proceedings 

5 The names of 239 are preserved , but as no judgments were 

entered, 1t 18 not known how many more may have suffered 
Three persons were executed in the village of Wrington, the 
birth place of Mr Locke 


THE ARREST OF ALICE LISLE 


When the insurrection under the Duke of Monmouth was 
quelled at the battle of Sedgemoor, near Bridgewater (1685), the 
rebels scattered themselves all over the west of England and 
went into hiding Two of them, John Hickes, a Nonconformist 
minister, and Richard Nelthrope, a lawyer, fled into Hampshire, 
and sought refuge at the door of a gentlewoman named Alice 
Lisle She took them into her house, set meat and drink before 
them, and showed them where they might rest ext morning 
when the house was surrounded and searched by soldters, the 
rebels were found concealed tn the malt-house, and the infirm old 
lady was thereupon arrested on a charge of high treason She 
was tried before the infamous Judge Jeffreys, who bullied and 
swore at the witnesses, and broke out into furious railings 1f any 
evidence was given in favour of the prisoner When the jury 
retired they were unwilling to convict, because they were all well 
acquainted with the loyalty, courtesy, and kindliness of Lady 
Lisle, but after vehement threatenings from the brutal judge 
they gave a verdict of “guilty”, and the sentence was death 
Many efforts were made to have this sentence revoked, but with- 
out avail The gentle old lady was beheaded by direction of 
James II, and met her fate in the market-place of Winchester 
with serene courage 
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relatives of the victims, these executions took | 
place in thirty-six towns and villages The drip- 
ping heads and limbs of the dead were affixed 
in the most conspicuous places —in the streets, by 
the highways, over the town-halls, and over the 
very churches devoted to a merciful God All 
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lun Waitt Harr, TAUNTON, Jeffreys remdence during ‘‘ the Bloody Assizes’ 


From a sketch by J W Archer 


the highroads of the country were no longer to be 
tiavelled, while the homois of so many quarters 
of men, and the offensive stench of them, lasted ”! 
Sunde: land apprised Jeffieys of the khing’s plea- 
sine to bestow 1000 of the convicts on sever ul of 
his courtiers, and 100 01 200 on a favomite of 
the queen, upon condition that the persons re- 
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With the evidence of these letters alone, we 
may confidently reyect the dreams of those who 
pretend that James was unacquainted with his 
judge’s manner of proceeding, and, if other proofs 
were wanting to show the want of heart and feel- 
ing in this wretched prince, they are assuredly 
to be found in the Gazettes 
of the day, that report his 
plogiesses and amusements 
He went to Winchester soon 
after the imiquitous execu- 
tion of Mis Lisle, and there 
he remained, diverting him- 
self with horse-races during 
the hottest part of Jefheys 
campaign But there 1 stall 
further an indisputable 
proof of James's approbation 
of Jeffreys’ proceedings, for 
when (on the 30th of Sep- 
tember) that precious new 
chancellor 1etur ned to court, 
Ins phomotion was announc- 
ed im the Gazette with an un- 
usually emphatic panegynic 
on ns person and services, 
and some months after this, 
when Jeffieys had brought 
on a dangerous attach by one of his furious de- 
bauches, James expressed great concern, and de- 
clared, with perfect truth, that such another man 
would not easily be found in England Besides, 
wherever the king was directly and peisonally 
concei ned, there was the same unflmching sever- 
ity By a warrant signed by the hing, Elizabeth 
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ceiving them thug as a gift should find security | Gaunt, of Wapping, was burned alive at Tyburn 
that the prisoners should be enslaved for ten | The offence with which the poor woman was 
years in some West India island, where, as James | charged was, having compassed the king’s death 
must have known, field-labou was death to , by favowmg the escape into Holland of one Bui- 
Europeans The chancellor remonstrated with ! ton, accused of participation in the Rye House 
his majesty, directly, against this giving away | Plot, and giving succou: to the same Burton after 
of the prisoners, who, he said, would be worth the battle of Sedgemoor, and the principal wit- 
£10 01 £15 a-piece* In asubsequent letter from | ness against her was the execiable Burton him- 
Bristol, he yields to the proposed distribution of | self, whose life she had twice saved 
the convicts, boasts of his victory ove: that) In London, as m the west, corruption and 
“most factious city,” and pledges Ins hfe, and | bribery were the only checks to infernal cruelty 
that which was dearer to him, his loyalty, “that | Thus Prideaux, who was thrown into the Towe 
Taunton and Bristol, and the county of Somerset | by an arbitrary wariant upon mere suspicion, 
too, should know their duty, both to God and !' bought himself off with £1600, and Hampden, 
their king, before he leaves them ” still in prison for his misdemeanour, put aside 
ee —_—_——— — the new and capital charge of high treason by 
Lord Lonsdales Memoirs Other writers, who were eye 
witnesses, though violent men, and given to exaggeration, have paying £6000, to be divided between Jeff eye and 
left stall more hornmble pictures Sturley, the author of Ti: | Father Petre, the king's confesso: and chief ad- 
penis ane oe havi deiag ae ar pape sai visel The queen’s maids of honour, as pocket- 
Pee it boiling, pitch asad’ tae goal ina ail ‘Mowing: | ANODE 1 WVORE allowed to take from £50 to £100 
bloody limbs boiling, and tearing, and mangling ' | from each of the fair damsels of Taunton who 
* Letter fiom Jeffreys to the king, dated Taunton, 19th Sep | had presented Monmouth with flags and a Bible, 
and who thus were saved In consequence of the 
. suspicions of the court, and of the disclosures 





tember, from MSS in State Paper Office, as cited by Mackintosh 
In the same letter Jeffreys returns thanks for his majesty s 
gracious acceptance of lis services in the west 
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high treason Brandon was convicted by peryured 
witnesses, but, having a sister-in-law in favour at 
court, he escaped, not being, however, enlarged 
upon bail till fourteen months, nor receiving his 
pardon till two years after his trial Delamere, 
who was tried befure the Lord-steward Jeffieys 
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made by Lord Grey, the Lords Brandon, Dela- 
mere, and Stamford were proceeded against for 
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and thirty peers, was unammously acquitted, 
though the falsehood, and mfamy, and perjury 
of those who swore against him were not more 
ecnspicuous than tle same vices in the evidence 
uy mn which many obscurer persons had been 
han ed and quartered Stamford took the benefit 
of a subsequent amnesty, and thus escaped the 
forfeiture of a traitor 


CHAPTER VI—CIVIL AND MILITARY HISTORY —ap 1685—1688 


JAMES II 


Arrogant declaration of James to lus parlament—His resolution to dispense with the test act--Resistance of 


parliament—Jaimes prorogues 1t—Revocation of the Edict of Nantes—Lfforts of James to make converts to 
Popery— The court cabal by which the government 1s managed—Papists mtroduced into office—Alarm of the 
‘Protestant clersy—Quarrel of James with certain of the bishops—He endeavours to obtain the control of the 
seminaries and schools—His attempts to introduce Papists into office m the umiversty of O.ford—Bold 
resistance of the university—J ames suspends the penal laws against Nonconformists and Papists— His measure 
proves unpopular and ineffective —The ambassador of the pope publicly introduced at Wandsor—Popish 
ecclesiastics publicly consecrated and installed in office—James’s hopes of an heir - New declaration of indul 
gence ordered to be read froin the pulpit— The clergy refuse to comply—Remoustrance of the seven bishops 
on the subject with James— Their refusal to obey his order—He resolves to prosecute them They refuse to 
plead on trial, and are sent to the Tower —Their trial—Verdict returned of ‘‘ Not guilty”—Popular triumph 
at the acquittal of the bishops—A son born to James—The royal birth of the child denounced as an umposture 
— The hopes of the nation directed to the Prince of Orange He 1s mmvited to land im England— His prepara 
tions for the purpose—Cowardice and infatuvtion of Tames He attempts to conuliate the Protestants by 
concessions —His endeavours to establish the venty of his son’s royal birth—Embarkatiou of the Prince of 
Orange from Holland—He 18 driven back by a storm—Interview of James with the bishops—Their ainbiguous 
answers and excuses —The Prince of Orange lands at Torbay—Desertion of the nulitary adherents of James— 
He 1s deserted by his children - Fhght of the king, queen, and infant prince— James arrested by a mob at 
Sheppey— Riot in London upon the king’s flight—Provisional government established in his absence—James 


returns to London—He 1s induced once more to flee—H1s safe arri\al in France 


HE Marquisof Halifax had1em uned 
mn the ministry during all the atro- 
cities of Jeffleys’ campaign, sitting 
at the council-board with Sunder- 
land, with Rochester (whose vices 

a of dunking and swearing did not 
prevent lis bemg considered the head of the 
high-church party), and with Godolphin, whose 
business habits were held to be indispensable 
Halifax, however, had been “kicked up staus” 
into the sounding but empty office of president 
of the council, and now it was resolved to de- 
| prive him of office altogether, for James suspected 
him of a determination to oppose the repeal of 
the test and habeas corpus acts, and he had not 
penetration enough to perceive the dange: he ran 
in driving that crafty and able politician to ex- 
tremities Nor would the despotic blunderer 
delay this dismissal till the approaching session 





and submission, James now presumed that the 
pahament of England would bend before him, 
and, hke the parhament of Pais, content them- 
selves for the futwe with the honou of receiving 
lus commands and registering his decrees After 
speaking briefly of the storm that was past, he 
told them, mm a dictatorial style, that the militia, 
which had hitherto been so much depended on, 
was an inefficient force, and that there was no- 
thing but a standing army of well- disciplined 
tioops that could secwe the nation at home and 
abioad =“ And,” continued he, “Jet no man take 
exception that now there are some officers im this 
army not qualified, according to the late tests, for 
their employments” Without tins declaration, 
both lords and commons knew very well that he 
had commissioned Catholic lords to levy Catholic 
troops against Monmouth, and, m the choice of 
officers, had shown a marked mieference for men 


of parliament should be over That session, as | of the ancient rehgion And now the old hatred 
appointed, opened on the 9th of November Up- | of Popery came in to revive the languishing cause 
hfted with his mghty doings during the recess, | of civil liberty, and high churchmen and low 
and with the appearance of universal timidity churchmen, Tones and Whigs, became for a season 
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united The commons, in coming to a 1esolu- | then abandonment of the Protestant faith Some 
tion about a supply, voted an address to his of these proceedings are a complete banquet to 
majesty for the discharge of all such officers as | the cymc James, hike Lows XIV, reconciled 
refused the Protestant test James, in reply, said, | lis breaches of the seventh commandment with 
‘Whatever you may do, I will adhere to all my | his aident reigionism His reigning mustress 
promises” The house was thrown into a ferment, | was Catherine Sedley, who had some of her 
and Mr John Kok, member for Derby, said, “I | father’s wit, though no pretensions to personal 
hope we are Englishmen, and not to be frightened | beauty She was installed at Whitehall, and 
out of our duty by a few Ingh words” But the | created Countess of Dorchester, but James and 
majority of the Englishmen there committed him | his priests failed im converting her to Popery, 
to the Tower for lus honest, intrepid speech | and the champions of the Protestant church did 
Still, however, with all their servile loyaltv, they | not disdain to pay court to the orthodox mistress 
were resolute about the Popish officers, and the | Rochester, that other pillar of the church, cling 
lords showed equal or superior zeal The ‘ex- | to her, while lus rival Sunderland made common 
minister Halifax led the van against the court, | cause with the queen, who was jealous, and with 
and Jefficys, the chancellor and mam manager, | the confessor, who considered a mistress of such 
was checked in his ligh career of msolence and | deuded Protestantism a very dangerous appen- 
arrogance, and made to crouch m the dust Onj|dage Between them, the queen, confessor, and 
the eleventh day of the session, James, disap- | prime minister prevailed upon the king to send 
pomted and fuiious, prorogued the parliament, | lis mistiess into Teland, where a good estate 
which never met again for the despatch of busi- | had been given to he: The convert Sunderland 
ness, and the houses were deserted and silent ' then rose, and his rival Rochester sunk The 
tall they echoed his expulsion and dethronement, ' ministry was, 1n fact, converted into a close cabal 
as pronounced by the conveution | of seven persons the king, Sunderland, Father 
James had not obtained a six- | Petre, and the Cathol Lords Bellasis, Powis, 
AD 1686 

pence fiom the late session, but,) Arundel, and Dove1, who assembled sometimes 

for a time, he counted upon monev from France | in Sundeiland’s house, and sometimes in the 
His minister, Sunderland, accepted a French pen- | apartments of Chifhnch of the bach-stans Roger 
gion of 25,000 crowns, and, afte: some shufiling, | Paliner, Earl of Castlemaine by right of Ins wife's 
and an attempt to save a soit of false pride and prostitution to the late king, was sent on an 
dignity, the King of England tied himself to the " embassy to Rome, and an ambassador from the 
triumphal ear of Low» XTV , by which he made , pope was openly received in London After a 
his political existence absolutely meompatible few preludes in the courts of Jaw, where 1t was 
with that of his son-m-law the Prince of Orange, | endeavoured to convert the test act into a dead 
and at the same tame rendered himvelf doubly | letter, James, with blind and headlong haste, 
odious to his Protestant subjects, as the ally and ! proceeded to assert a dispensing, % suspending, 
tool of one who had waged a most pitiless war- | and a repealing power over all laws or acts of 
fare against the Reformed religion in France, for | parhament whatsoever, and to put Catholics into 
it was just at this c1itical moment,when English- | the nghest civil and military offices, from which 
men were filled with doubts and teriors as to the | the Protestants were dismissed By means of 
intentions of thar Popish king, that Lows re- uo warranto writs, the corporations throughout 
voked the tolerant Edict of Nantes,’ and drove the hingdom were remodelled Papists were ad- 
many thousands of his Huguenot subjects mto mitted into all of them, and Papists were made 
exile It was known at the time that James and | heutenants of counties, sheiiffs, and justices of 
Father Petre were busily engaged in attempts to the peace In Scotland, the same measuies were 
convert many of the Protestants about court, and , 1esorted to, and the Ingh-church Tory mimstry 
with a standing army encamped upon Hounslow | was dismissed to make room for one of an en- 
Heath, and which kept still increasing, 1t was tirely Cathohe complexion In Ireland, the Pro- 
reasonably apprehended that such zealots would , testants, who alone had been intrusted with arms, 
not always confine themselves to polemical argu- , were disarmed by Tyrconnel Indeed, in that 
ments, persuasions, and promises Sunderland | country, the scales were entirely turned, and the 
had privately embiaced Catholicism, and, in ap- | Protestants were tieated in all things as badly 
pearance, adopted all his master’s partiality m | as they had been accustomed to treat the Papists 
favour of Roman Catholics Other converts, : ever since the days of Ehzabeth Four thousand 
both male und female, more openly proclaimed | Protestant soldiers were cashiered, stripped of 
“1 The Fact of Nantes, which is aaid to have been composed by tHeIr uniforms, and left to wander, hungry and 
tho great historian De Thou was paasd by Henry 1V in the half naked, through the land Ther officers, for 


Foe tee eee uddenly repealed by Louis XIV , on the 18th ihe most part, retuned into Holland, and gathered 
of October, 1686, just three weeks before the meeting of the 
J avlish Parllainent 1ound the Prince of Oiange 
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All this was too much for the endurance even 
of Tories and Ingh churchmen, and, in despite 
of the dogma of passive obedience, the pulpits 
began to resound with warnings and denuncia- 
tions To quench the flame in its infancy, James 
issued letters mandatory to the bishops of Eng- 
land, prohibiting the clergy to preach upon pots 
of conti oversy, and establishing an ecclesiastical 
commission with more power than had been pos- 
sessed by the abominable comt ove: which Laud 
presided’ But James could not fill this cout 
with men of the same views The Archbishop 
of Canterbury (Sancroft) would not act at all, 
upon which the less ser upulous Cartwright, Bishop 
of Chester, was put in his place The othe: mem- 
bers were Crewe, Bishop of Durham, who was 
nore than half a Papist, Sprat, Bishop of Ro- 
chester, who preferred the king to the church, 
Rochester, the head of the high-chuich party, 
Sundetland, the concealed Papist, Jeffreys, and 
Lord Chief justice Herbert With this cout, 
such as it wa, James ventured to issue a mandate 
to Compton, Bishop of London (who had de- 
dlared boldly im the House of Lords against the 
Popish standing army), to suspend Dr Sharp, 
who had preached in the pulpit against Popery 
in general (Compton rephed, through Lord Sun- 
derland, that he could not legally punish Sharp 
without hearing him im his own defence Upon 
this, the new commission was put ito play, and 
the bishop himself was summoned before it 
Compton argued that the court was iJlegal, that 
he was subject, mn ecclesiastical matters, to his 
metropolitan and suffragans alone, that he was a 
prelate of England, a lod of parliament, and 
could be tied only by the laws of his country 
James ordered the commissioners to suspend him, 
and, after some differences among themselves, the 
Bishop of London was suspended accordingly 
Rochester, who 18 said to have affionted the king 
in a personal conference and agument about the 
metits of their respective religions, was turned 
out of the commission and his other offices shortly 
after, but he received a pension of £4000 a-year 
on the post-office, together with a 1egulai grant 
of an annuity of £1700 a-year out of the estate 
of Lord Giey? Even D’ Adda, the pope’s minis- 
ter, saw clearly that James was ruining his cause 





' Books of the privy council, as cited by Dalrymple 

2 heelyu 

“The dismiasion of the two brothers 1s a great epoch in the 
reign of James = From that time it was clear that what he 
really wanted was not hberty of conscience for the members of 
his own church, but hhberty to persecute the members of other 
churches Pretending to abhor tests, he had himself imposed a 
test He thought it ha:d, he thonght 1t monstrous that able 
and loyal men should be eacluded fiom the public service solely 
tor being Roman Catholics yet he had himself turned out of 
office a treasurer, Whom he admitted to be both loyal and able, 
solely for being a Protestait The cry was that a general pro 
aription was at hand, and that every public functionary inust 
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by precipitation, and the wary Itahan informed 
his court that men’s minds were embittered by 
the belief that Rochester had been dismissed 
because he would not turn Catholic, and that 
there was a design for the extermination of all 
Protestants? Yet still James kept his course, 
and looked with satisfaction and pride to his 
encampment on Hounslow Heath, in which were 
now inclosed 15,000 men, horse and foot 
ap 1687 One of his great objects was to 
obtain the control of the seminaries 
and schools Of these, the Charter-house mm Lon- 
don was a very important one, and accordingly 
he commanded the governors of that establish- 
ment to admit into 1t one Andrew Popham, a 
Papist, without test or oath But the majority 
of the governors, headed by the Duke of Ormond, 
Compton, the suspended Bishop of London, and 
the ex-minister Lord Halifax, resisted the man- 
date Yet, after failing in this attempt, he de- 
manded from the university of Oxtord that they 
should acknowledge an hei editary nght in Father 
Petre to name seven fellows of Exeter College, 
and fiom the university of Cambiidge the degree 
of master of arts for one Alban Francis, a Bene- 
diutine friar Both these learned bodies, 11 spite 
of then recent declarations of non-resistance, 1e- 
sisted to the very utmost The Oxford question 
was teferred to the courts of Westminster, but 
the new ecclesiastical commission took up the 
Cambiidge case, and summarily deprived Pechell, 
the vice-chancello1, of lis ofhce, and suspended 
him from the mastership of Magdalen College 
James then commanded the fellows of Magdalen 
to elect as them master one Anthony Farmer, a 
concealed Pajpist The fellows petitioned his 
majesty, but finding him not to be moved, they 
exercised then own undoubted right, and elected 
Di Howe The ecclesiastical commission declared 
this election to be void, and then a new mandate 
was issued to the college to elect Parkei, Bishop 
of Oxford, who had several qualifications which 
Farmer had not, but who was also suspected of 
being a Pamst in disgwse The fellows, with 
unexpected spirit, stuck to the maste: of their 
own choosing, and Howe exeicised his authonity 
in spite of the ecclesiastical commission and the 
king In the course of a summer progiess James 


make up his mind to loge his soul 01 to lose his place Who 
indeed could hope tv stand where the Hydes had fallen? They 
were the brothers in law of the king—the uncles and natural 
guardians of Ins children—his friends from early youth—his 
steady adherents in adversity and peril—his obseqwous servants 
since he had been on the throne Their sole (rime was their 
religion and for this crime they had been discarded In great 
perturbation men began to lovk round for help, and soon all 
eyes Were fixed on one whom a rare concurrence both of personal 
qualities and of fortuitous circumstances pointed out as the 
deliverer '—Hallam 

5 Katratti delle lettere di Monsignor D’Adda, Nunzio Aposto 
hoo, &¢ —Meckentosh, Appendia 
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arrived at Oxford, summoned the members of 
Magdalen into his presence, chid them for their 
disobedience, and told them to go away and 
choose the Bishop of Oxfoid, or else they should 
certainly feel the weight of his sovereign displea- 
sure Here was a call upon passive obedience 
from the very lips of the Lord’s anomted, but 
still the fellows insisted on their right, and an 
swered him respectfully but firmly The tyrant, 
astonished and enraged, issued a commission to 
Cartwright, Bishop of Chester, Chief - justice 
Wnight, and Baron Jenner, to examine the state 
of the college, with full power to alter the sta- 
tutes and frame new ones The commissioners 
arrived at Oxford on the 20th of October, when 
Cartwright thundeied at the devoted college, but 
Howe maintained his own nights, and the mghts 
of the body which had elected him, with decorum 
and firmness, and when, on the second day, the 
commissioners deprived him of the presidency 
and struck his name off the books, he entered the 
hall and boldly protested against all they had 
done The chief-justice bound him in £1000 to 
appear in the King’s Bench, and Parker was put 
into possession by force Then a majority of the 
fellows were prevailed upon to submit “as far 
as was lawful and ameeable to the statutes of the 
college” But the weakly, airogant king would 
not be satisfied with this, he insisted that the 
fellows should acknowledge their disobedience 
and repentance in a written submission Upon 
this the fellows withdrew their former submis- 
sion, and declared in writing that they could not 
achnowledge they had done anything amiss On 
the 16th of November, Bishop Cartwnght pro- 
nounced the judgment of the commission in the 
shape of a general depiivation and expulsion 
This was followed up, in December, by the sen- 
tence of the ecclesiastical commission, which 1n- 
capacitated all and every the fellows of Magda- 
len from holding any benefice or preferment in 
the church James himself declared that he 
would look upon any favour shown to the fel- 
lows as a combination against himself, but not- 
withstanding his threats, considerable collections 
were made for them, and his own daughter, the 
Princess of Orange, sent over £200 for their re- 
lief, and in the end, though they obtained the 
honours of martyrdom, they experienced little of 
its sufferings 

But long before this result the king had issued 
“a declaration for hberty of conscience,” by which 
all the penal laws against Protestant Nonconfor- 
mists as well as Catholics were to be suspended ' 
But this power of suspending the laws “by prero- 





1 The declaration came out in the Gazette on the 4th of April, 
1687 To prepare the way for it, a declaration of indulgence, 
expressed in much loftier and more absolute language, had been 
issued by proclamation at Edinburgh 
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gative royal, and absolue power,” was not to be 
tolerated by any people pretending to freedom 
and a constitution, and it was understood by 
neaily every Dissenting Protestant in the land, 
that the Nonconformists were only coupled with 
the Catholics for policy and expediency, and that 
the toleration of the Catholics was only intended 
as a preparatory step to the tr:umphant establish- 
ment of the Church of Rome, which had never 
yet, in any European kingdom, tolerated the doc- 
tiines and practices of any other church what- 
soever With remarkably few exceptions, the 
large but disumited body of Dissenters rejected 
the boon as a snare, and prepared to stand by 
the lately persecuting but now threatened Epis- 
copal church, and not only the result, mm which, 
as m all human afians, there was much that was 
accidental or unforeseen, but also the coolest rea- 
soning on all the circumstances of the case, will 
justify their preference, and piove that they acted 
wisely and politically When the declaration was 
published, James told the pope's nuncio that he 
had struck a blow which would make a great 
noise, that, im a general liberty of conscience, the 
Anglican 1eligion would be the first to dechine, 
and the nuncio informed his court that the Estab- 
lished church was mortified at the proceeding , 
that the Anglicans were “‘a ridiculous sect, who 
affected 2 soit of moderation 1n heresy, by a com- 
post and jumble of all othe: persuasions, and who, 
notwithstanding the attachment which they boast 
of having maintained to the monarchy and the 
royal family, have proved on this occasion the 
most insolent and contumacious of men” 

On the 3d of July James obliged the timid 
and more than half-unwilling ambassador of the 
pope to go through the honouis and ceremonies 
of a public mtroduction at Windsor Chiewe, 
Bishop of Durham, and Caitwnght, Bishop of 
Chester, were ready instruments 1n this parade, 
but the Duke of Somerset, the second peer of 
the kingdom, who was selected to itroduce 
D’Adda, besought his majesty to excuse him 
fiom the performance of an act, which, by the 
laws of the land, was still considered an overt 
act of treason ‘‘ Do you not know,” said James, 
“that I am above the law?” The duke replied, 
“Your majesty is so, but I am not” On the 
day before this public reception the parlament, 
which had been kept from meeting by repeated 
prorogations, was absolutely dissolved Nothing 
was to be hoped fiom the enslaved law, from the 
corrupt and time-serving judges, the bishops 
and the church, who would have assisted the 
king 1n establishing a despotism if he had not 
trenched upon their own rights, were left to head 
the war against him Nor can it be fairly said 
that they took up arms upon slight provocation 
Four Popish bishops were publicly consecrated 
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in the chapel royal, were sent to their dioceses indecent wit, which gave a fresh bitterness to 
with the title of vicars apostolical, and their | the temper of the king 

pastoral letters were licensed, printed, and dis- AD 1688 On the 27th of April, when the 
persed through the kingdom = The regular clergy | public suspicion and alarm had 
of Rome, 1m the habits of their order, constantly reached thar height, James not only published 
crowded the court and it purlieus, and these a new declaration of indulgence, but also com- 
priests too soon forgot their recent danger and manded all the Protestant clergy to read it m 
distress, and became in many instances over-_ their churches This was the spark that set 


confident and insolent in their sudden prosperity 


Even in those days there were Catholic Spaniards | 


that were no bigots Ronquillo, the Spanis 
ambassador, ventured to represent to James the 
danger of these proceedings, and when asked 
whether it was not the custom of his country 
for the king to consult ns priests and confessors, 
he replied “‘ Yes, and for that reason our affairs 
succeed go 111” 

Mary of Este had had repeated miscarnages, 
but had never borne a hving child to contimue 
aud complete the great work of Catholic conver- 
sion But at last a pilgrimage made by the king 
durmg the summer to St Winifred’s Well, in 
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Wales, and the votive gifts of the queen and hei 
mother to the shrine of Loretto, were supposed 


to have had the desired effect, and on the 23d of 


December, the queen’s pregnan y was announced 
in the Gazette, together with an order for a day 
of thanksgiving for this distinguished national 
blessing But not merely the partizans of the 


fire to the train ‘ By this,” says the Princess 
Anne, writing to her sister Mary m Holland, 
“fone may easily guess what one 13 to hope for 
henceforward, since the prnests have so much 
power with the king our father as to make him 
do things so directly against the laws of the land, 
and, indeed, contrary to his own promises” The 
majo1ity of the clergy were resolute not to read 
the declaration Archbishop Sancroft was sick, 
but six bishops- Lloyd of St Asaph, Ken of 
Bath and Wells, Turner of Ely, Lake of Chi- 
chester, White of Pete: borough, and Trelawney 
— on the evening of the 18th of May, knelt be- 
fore the king at Whitehall and presented a peti- 
tion “This 1s my Lord of Canterbury's hand- 
writing,” said James angnly And when he had 
read and folded up the paper he added, with 
disdain and anger, “This 18 a great surprise to 
me [did not expect this from you This is a 
standard of rebellion'” Lloyd, of St Asaph, 
who was the boldest of the bishops, and who had 
handed the paper to the hing, replied, “We have 


' adventured our hives for your majesty, aud would 


loge the last drop of our blood rather than lft 
up a finger agamst you” “T tell you,” 1ejomed 
James, “that this 18s a standard of rebellion!” 
Then Trelawney, of Bristol, fell upon his knees 
and said, “Rebellion, sn' 1 beseech your majesty 
not to say anything so hard agamst us For 
God’s sake do not beheve we are 01 ever can be 
guilty of 1ebellion!” [Now Lloyd and Trelaw- 
ney, who “uttered these loud and vehement pro- 
testations,” were the only prelates present who 
hai boured projects of decisive resistance'}] The 
Bishops of Chester and Ely professed their un- 
shaken loyalty, and were afterwards true to their 
profession James kept muttering, “Ts this what 
T have deserved from the Church of England? I 
will remember you who have signed this paper ! 
I will keep this paper! I did not expect this 
I will be obeyed'” “God's will be done!” 
ejaculated Ken, Bishop of Bath and Wells, in 
alow voice ‘ What's that?” exclaimed the en- 
raged king Ken and his brethren only repeated, 
“ God’s will be done” James then dismissed 
them with violent and mcoherent language On 


Prince and Princess of Orange, but nearly every the morrow, as he was on his way to mass, he 
Protestant in England, declared from the be- | met the Bishop of St David's “My lord,” 
ginning, that a trick was planned to defraud the | cned he, “your brethren have presented the 
Princess Mary of her mghts, and the proclama- most seditious paper that ever was penned It 
tion in the Gazette was treated with mbaldry and | 1 Su James Mackintosh 
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1s a trumpet of sedition!” But before this time 
the bishops’ petition was before the world by 
means not clearly explained 1t had been printed 
and circulated in the mght Its tone was most 
moderate 1ts demands or prayers were simply— 
1 That the king should not make alterations in 
religion without consent of the parliament and 
the church convocation 2 That he should not 
insist upon distributing and reading his new pio- 
clamation In the course of a few days 81x more 
bishops— London, Norwich, Gloucester, Salis- 
bury, Winchester, and Exeter, publicly declared 
their concurrence with the petitioners 

On Sunday, the 20th of May, the day appointed 
for the first reading of the declaration in London, 
only seven out of 100 clergymen obeyed the order, 
and those who obeyed did so with fear and 
trembling, being groaned at by the people In 
the provinces the mass of the clergy were quite 
as disobedient as in London The pope's nuncio 
clearly saw the danger “The whole church,” 
said he, “ espouses the cause of the bishops 
There 1s no reasonable expectation of a division 
among the Anglicans, and our hopes from the 
Nonconfoi mists aie bamished” But the 1mbe- 
cile tvrant would not be warned He resolved 
to prosecute the contumacious bishops in the 
Court of King’s Bench On the 8th of June 
they were summoned before the privy council to 
answer a charge of high misdemeanour At first 
James and his suitable lord-chancelloi, Jeffreys, 
made a show of graciousness, and attempted to 
cajole the shops into submission Ths failing, 
Jeffreys desired them to enten into a recognizance 
to appear and take their trial in Westminster 
Hall, and upon the bishops refusing to do this, 
and insisting on then privilege as peers, not to be 
bound by recognizance in misdemeanours, a war- 
rant, committing them to the Tower, was signed 
by all the privy counsellors present, except Lord 
Berkeley and Father Petre Never since the 
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first introduction of the mitre was Episcopacy so | 


popular as on that day “The concern of the 
people,” says Evelyn, an eye-witness, ‘ was won- 
derful, mfimte crowds, on their knees, begging 
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+ “The prosecution of the bishops 1s an event which stands 
by itself in lustory It was the first and the last occasion on 
which two feelings of tremendous potency—two feelings which 
have generally been opposed to each other, and either of which, 
when strongly excited, has sufficed to convulse the state—wore 
united in perfect harmony Those feelings were love of the 
church and love of freedom During many generations every 
violent outbreak of high church feeling, with one exception, 
has been unfavourable to civil liberty , every violent outbreak 
of zeal for liberty, with one exception, has been unfavourable 
to the authority and influence of the prelacy and the priesthood 
In 1688 the cause of the hierarchy was for a moment that of the 
popular party More than 9000 clergymen, with the primate 
and his most respectable suffragans at their head, offered them 
selves to endure bonds and the spoiling of their goods for the 
great fundamental principle of our free constitution The effect 
was a coalition which included the most zealous Cavaliers, the 
most zealous republicans, and all the intermediate sections of 
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their blessing and praying for them as they 
passed They were conveyed from Whitehall by 
water as they took boat they were followed by 
the tears and prayers of thousands, and men ran 
after them into the water to implore their bless- 
ing” The very soldiers in the Tower threw 
themselves at their feet, nay, even the Non- 
conformists, who had felt all the bitterness of 
Episcopal persecution, sent a deputation of ten 
of their mmuisters to wait upon and condole with 
the prisoners ' 

On the other side, James was buoyed up by 
encouragement, and promises of assistance in 
arms, men, and money from Lows XIV , and, 
unmindful of the energetic characte: of the people 
who had brought his father to the block, he per- 
severed in his fatal course, assuming language 
more haughty and despotic than ever On the 
15th of June the bishops were brought before 
the Comt of King’s Bench by a writ of habeas 
corpus The pope’s nuncio bears testimony to 
the fact that the popular feeling had grown 
warmer and not cooler The court offered to 
take bail for their appearance The bishops re- 
fused to give bail, but they were at last enlai ged 
on their own recognizances, of £200 for the arch- 
bishop and £100 for each of the bishops In 
the evening bonfires were ht in the streets, and 
some outrages committed upon Roman Catholics 

On the 29th of June the bishops again entered 
Westminster Hall, surrounded by lords and gen- 
tlemen, and followed by blessings and prayers 
The king made no doubt of getting a verdict - 
for he thought all the judges were his slaves, 
and he fancied he had made sure of a subser- 
vient jury But Mr Justice Powell stoutly de- 
fended the bishops, and the majority of the 
jurymen were now more afraid of the people 
than of the king The tral had begun at nine 
oclock in the morning, and 1t was seven in the 
evening when the jury retired to consider their 
verdict Asthey remamed long absent, the court 
was adjourned to nine the next morning, and the 
jurymen were locked up for the mght At six 


o'clock in the morring the single but obstinate 


ne es wa. 


the community Ihe spt which had supported Hampden 1n 
the preceding generation—the spint which, in the succeeding 
generation, supported Sacheverell—combined to support the 
archbishop who was Hampden and Sacheverell 1» one Those 
classes of society which arc most deeply interested in the pre 
servation of order, which in troublous times are generally most 
ready to strengthen the hands of government, and which have 
a natural antipathy to agitators, followed, without scruple, the 
guidance of a venerable man—the first pee of the realm —the 
first mimster of the church—a Tory im politics—a saint in 
manners—whom tyranny had in his own despite turned into a 
demagogue Those, on the other hand, who had always abhorred 
Kupiscopacy, as a relic of Popery and an instrument of arbitrary 
power, now asked, on bended knees, the blessing of a prelate 
who was ready to wear fetters, and to lay his aged limbs on hare 
stones, rather than betray the interests of the Protestant religion 
and set the prerogative above the laws "—Macaulay, History of 
England 
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opposition of one Arnold, who was brewer to the 
king, was subdued, and at nine o'clock, when the 
court opened, the foreman, Sir Robert Langley, 
pronounced the verdict, “Nor Guitty” Then 
there arose a Joud huzza from the noblemen, 
gentlemen, and people within the court, which 
anon was taken up by those without, and passed 
on from group to group, and from house to house, 
from Westminster Hall to Temple Bar, whence 
it was continued through the heart of the city, 
to the Tower 


—— 
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walked to their barges, bade the people fear God 
and honour the king Atmght London was again 
hhghted from one end to the other with blazing 
bonfires, and, to the ringing of all the church 
bells, the pope was burned in effigy before the 
windows of the king’s palace In the morning 
James had been on Hounslow Heath to inspect 
that army which was his sole reliance, until 
money and troops (which never came) should 
come from France Of a sudden he heard a um- 
Much startled, he asked Lord 





Mepar STRUCK IN HONOUR OF THE PETITIONING BisHops Suze of the original —From a specimen in the British Museum 


Feversham the meaning of that noise The gene- 
ral replied that it was nothing but the soldiers 
shouting for the acquittal of the bishops ‘And 
call you that nothing?” said James “But so 
much the worse for them ” 

At this crisis of the fate of the unhappy house 
of Stuart—the unluckiest dynasty that ever 
reigned—ain the very midst of these stormy trans- 


imposture, and a verification of all the suspicions 
which had been entertained since the first an- 
nouncement of Mary d’Este’s pregnancy, and the 
first boast of the Papists that a Catholic heir- 
male was assuredly coming The indisputable 
presence in the bed of a promising child was ac- 
counted for in a variety of ways the story most 
generally received being that 1t had been adroitly 


actions, “the son of prayer” was brought into | conveyed thither in the interior of a warming- 


the world On the 10th of June, two days after | pan 


the sending of the bishops to the Tower, upon 
Trinity Sunday, between the hours of nine and 
ten in the morning, the queen was delivered, in 
presence of the queen-dowager, several ladies of 
quality—among whom, however, the vig lant and 
suspicious Princess Anne was not included—and 
of most of the privy council, the usual witnesses 
on such occasions, but the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury was of comse absent, being shut up with 
the bishops in the state prison Some of the 
witnesses present were Protestants, some Pa- 
pists, and Dr Chamberlain, the eminent obstet- 
rical practitioner, who was sent for, was not only 
a Protestant but a noted Whig, and one who had 
experienced the persecuting humour of the king 
The parturition was a healthy boy But the 
people, who now wanted to be rid of James, 
would have “no son of izs succeeding” Atonce 


The king’s daughter Anne (by his first 
wife, Anne Hyde) entertained, or pretended to en- 
tertain the strongest doubts touching the child’s 
birth, and she communicated these doubts to the 
court of the Prince of Orange ' 

The eyes of the Protestants were now never 
tuned from the Prince of Orange, and Tories as 
well as Whigs looked to William as their only 
hope And if that prince were invited by 
fends and admirers on the one side, he was not 
less impelled into the course he took by enemies 
on the other Loms XIV had heaped every 
possible injury and insult upon him, and his 
father-in-law, James, from whom at one time 
he had expected countenance and assistance, had 
become the vassal of the overbearing monarch 
of France The courts of Madnd and Vienna 
were equally exasperated against Louis, and, 





1 See letters of the Princess Anne to her sister the Princess 


the whole affair was pronounced to be a gross | Mary, in Appendix to Dalrymple's Memows 
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having failed in gaining over James, they were 
ready to favour any project against him, and it 
became a general axiom of state, that the down- 
fall of this worst of the Stuarts was essential to 
the welfare and mdependence of Europe’ We 
can touch but lightly on the intrigues and by- 
paths through which the great plan was pursued, 
but we may observe, generally, that on nearly 
every side there was a wonderful deficiency of 
honour, principle, and spirit 

Count Zuleystem, who was sent ambassador 
by the States to felicitate James upon the birth 
of a son, returned in a few weeks with an invi- 
tation, m form, from a great number of noble- 
men and gentlemen, for the Prince of Orange to 
come over with an armed force, to call the legi- 
timacy of the child m question, and redress 
the grievances of the nation Officers of the 
army and navy, men in high civil trusts and em- 
ployments, even personal friends and favourites 
of the king, jomed secretly in the prayer to 
Wilham, and every secret of the court and gov- 
ernment was betrayed to the prince and his 
emissaries Even Sundeiland, seeing the imevit- 
able convulsion, prepared for his own safety by 
betraying his imbecile master Admiral Rus- 
sell, cousin of the late Lord Wilham Russell, 
and Vice-admiral Herbert, bold and experienced 
seamen, encouraged the discontents of the navy, 
and, after cariying on a furtive correspondence, 
going and coming between England and Holland, 
Herbert threw off the mask, and took refuge 
with the Prince of Orange, who, from that mo- 
ment, forbade any mention of the infant Prince 
of Wales in the prayer used in his chapel for the 
royal family of England The vice-admiral was 
soon followed by the brave and restless Lord 
Mordaunt, by the Earl of Shrewsbury, who 
mortgaged his estate for £40,000, and offered Ins 
sword and hs money to the prince, and by other 


1 An extraordinary complication of affairs in Lurope at this 
time gave Wilhan, for his first effec tivo ally 1n the grand a home 
he had formed for securing the Protestantism of Great Britain 
and the Continent, no less a personage than the pope—a debt 
not repaid till 1814, when Protestant Britam, Prussia, and 
Sweden, again delivered the Popedom from the tutelage of 
France Lows XIV had quarrelled with Innocent XI The 
French clergy, under Bossuet, had sided with their sovereign, 
and were on the verge of open schism, and the sugacious mind 
of Witham seems at once to have laid hold of this circumstance 
to secure the aid of the Vatican, although Innovent doubtless 
either did not know, or winked hard at Wilhams ultimate 
designs One of the most interesting passages in Ranké 8 Hieory 
of the Popes relates to this, and 18 a8 follows —“ It were no easy 
matter, certainly, to prove that Innocent, as has been said, stood 
in immediate alhanve with William IIT, and was personally in 
the sec ret of the latters designs upon England But with so 
much the greater confidence may we venture to assert that his 
muinisters were privy toit All that the pope was told was, that 
the Prince of Orange would take the chief command on the 
Rhine, and defend the nights of the empire as well as of the 
church against Louisa XIV , towards that he engaged to con 
tnbute considerable subsidies But his secretary of state, Count 
Casson, had as early as 1687, precise information that the plan 
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men of name and influence from Scotland as well 
asfrom England Fletcher of Saltoun, and nearly 
all the Protestant gentlemen and lords who had 
been obhged to flee to the Continent, flocked to 
the same standard A regular mtercourse was 
established between London, Edinburgh, Dubhn, 
and the Hague In England this was chiefly 
managed by Lord Danby, by the Earl of Man- 
chester, and by the fmnend of the unfortunate 
Russell, Lord Cavendish, now Earl of Devon- 
shire, n Scotland by Lord Stair, his son Sir 
John Dalrymple, the Lord Drumlanng, son to 
the Duke of Queensberry, and General Douglas, 
that duke’s brother But to few was William 
more indebted than to Lord and Lady Churchill, 
who had tasted, so an unusual degree, of James's 
favou1 and bounty Secret meetings were held 
m various places to mature the scheme One 
of the most conspicuous was the old mansion 
called Lady Place, or Hurley House, situated 
on one of the most picturesque windings of 
the Thames, between Maidenhead and Henley 
There, in a gloomy Norman vault, were signed 
the papers that were transmitted to the Prince 
of Orange 

Wilham diove on his preparations for an actual 
invasion, and by the month of August he had 
collected 15,000 land troops, a capital train of 
artillery, a fleet of seventy sail, flat-bottomed 
boats for effecting a landing, and all other mate- 
rials and provisions necessary From the state 
of the Continent 1t was easy for him to make it 
appear that these preparations were intended 
merely against France With his usual silence 
and caution, Wilham intrusted the particulars of 
his design to five or six persons at most The 
King of France sometimes thought that Wilham 
meant to attack his ally, the King of Denmark, 
sometimes that the blow was merely intended 
against the republicans of Holland The King 


of the discontented in Fngland was to dethrone King Jamea, 
and to transfer the crown tothe Princess of Orange The count 
was 11] served, and the French had found a traitor among Ins 
domestics From among the papers, which the latter had found 
an opportunity of mspecting 1n his masters most secret cabinet, 
the courts of France and Spain received the first intelligence of 
these plans Astounding complication! At the Roman court 
there met the threads of an alliance which had for its object and 
for its result, the deliverance of Protestantism in Western Europe 
from the last great danger thut threatened it, and to gain the 
Enghsh throne for ever for that profession Granting that 
Innocent XI, as has been said, knew nothing of this whole 
scheme, still it 1s undeniable, that he attached himeelf to an 
opposition that was in @& great measure based on Protestant 
resources and motives The resistance he made to the candidate 
for the archbishopric of Cologne, that was favoured by France, 
was 1n the interests of that opposition, and mainly contributed 
to the commencement of hostilities—of hostilities which, never 

theless, in relation to France, had very fortunate consequences 
for the Papal principle If the pope by his policy, promoted 
Protestantism, the Protestants in return, by preserving in its 
integrity the balance of power in Europe, agaimet the ‘exorbitant 
potentate,’ co operated towards bringing the latter into com 

phance with the spiritual claims of the Popedom "—Vol u p 278 
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of England continued to believe that the fleet and he repented, and, betraying his mimaters as 
army were intended agaist France Attempts, | they had betrayed him, he clandestinely begged 
however, were not wanting to warn James of his | Louis to keep a fleet and army ready for him at 
danger, but, Sunderland, who had the command | Brest A few days before this, the Duke of Ber- 
of the foreign correspondence, 1s said to have | wick, one of his illegitimate children, attempted 
concealed these communicatiorts from his master | to introduce a number of Irish Catholics into his 
regiment, and, because the leuten- 
ant-colonel and the officers would not 
receive this iJlegal reinforcement, the 
king sent a troop of horse to bring 
them before him, and cashiered them 
all 
When too late, James attempted to 
disarm the animosity of his people by 
concession and retractations He even 
condescended to consult the Protes- 
tant bishops whom he had so recently 
persecuted, he replaced the Protestant 
deputy-heutenants and magistrates, 
he stopped the war against municipal 
institutions, and he gave back to the 
aoe Biss aeebhes city of London its old charter, and 
SS . wees Ss = he spoke most respectfully of a pai- 
: Ses a | lament as the best means of settling 
Tur Vavutt at Lapy Pact }—From the Book of the Thames ull differences On the 3d of October 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
By every party recourse was had to a wholesale eight bishops waited upon him, presented their 
ayatem of trickery, lying, and deception, for im | advice in writing, and sought to bring him back 
this “ Glorious Revolution” nothing was glorious | “to the religion in which he had been baptized 
but the result Even Lows XIV, who had | and educated” Yet just at this critical moment 
always a changeful game of his own to play, and | the infant, whose buth had hurried on the storm, 
who was ready enough to saciifice James I] ,1f | was baptized with great pomp according to the 
by so doing he could gai mote than by support- | rites of the Church of Rome, the pope, repre- 
ing him, shifted and changed his position and | sented by his nuncio, being the godfather The 
professions, and bewildered and deluded ow , baptism of James Francis Edward, with the par- 
woful blunderer, who never had head enough to , ticulais of the ceremony, was madly published 
govern a society of monks, much less three king- in the Gazette, and added fresh elements to the 
doms The Fiench king knew it all long before tempest A few days after, when there was “a 
this, but at last—about the middle of Septem- | wonderful expectation of the Dutch fleet,” and 
ber— it suited Louis to impart by letter positive | when the bastardy of the unlucky « hild was sung 
infor mation about the tended invasion James | in seuztlous songs m the streets of London, 
turned pale and stood motionless, the lette. | James summoned an extraordimary council, at 
dropped from his hand and womanly tears from | which were present the Archbishop of Canter- 
his eyes At the same time Louis made an offei | bury, the judges, the lord-mayor, the queen- 
of French ships and Fiench troops, but every- | dowager, and all the lords and ladies who had 
body near James advised the king to reject this | been present at the queen consort’s labour and 
perilous assistance, and he rejected it accord-|dehvery ‘The procedure,” says Evelyn, “was 
ingly Yet, almost as soon as he had done so, | censured by some as below his majesty to con- 
'The mansion house of Lady Place (jemoved im 1837) was said that several consultations for calling in the Prince of 
erected in the reign of Elizabeth, on the site of an anuent | Orange were held in this recess, on which account this vault 
Benedictine priory, of which the vault above referred to, where | was visited by that powerful prince after he had ascended the 
the conspiracy agaist James II was matured, orginally | throne ’ the third mecription commemorated another royal 
formed the burial place “The vault below was reached by | visit in these words—‘Be 1t remembered that this place was 
& trap door in the hall floor, and was very solidly constructed, | visited by their mayesties, King George IJI and Queen Cha 


recoving its hght from a grated window below the level of the | lotte, on Monday, the 14th of November, 1785’ The visit of 
garden in one recess (that behind the figures im our cut) a General Paoli, the celebrated commander of the Corsicans 1n 













square tablet was inserted, containing three inscriptions in as | the revolution of that xsland, was also noted m May, 1790, a4 
many compartments, giving the chief facts connected with its | well as the fact that in digging below the floor, some bodies in 
history first detailing 1ts original foundation, ‘at the time of | Benedictine habits had been found, the last denizens of the old 
the great Norman revolution, by which revolution the whole | monastery As we have said, there are now no remains of Lady 
state of England was changed ,’ then, ‘that in this place, 600 | Place, except the garden walls, to indicate ite ‘whereabouts’ ” 
years afterwards, the revolution of 1688 was begun, and it w | —Book of the Thames, by Mr and Mrs 8S C Hall 
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descend to on the talk of the peoj le, and 1t was 
remarkable that, on this occasion, the archbishop, 
the Marquis of Halifax, and the Earle of Clar- 
endon and Nottingham, refused to sit at the 
eouncil-table amongst Papista, and their bold tell- 
ing his majesty that whatever was done whilat 
such sat amongst them was unlawful and incurred 
premunire—at least 1f what I heard be true”! 
“T have called you together,” said James, “upon 
& very extraordinary occasion, but extraordinary 
diseases must have extraordinary remedies The 
malicious endeavours of my enemies have 80 
poisoned the minds of some of my subyects, that 
by the reports I have from all hands, I have 
reason to beheve that many do think this son, 
which God hath been pleased to bless me with, 
to be none of mine, but asupposed child But I 
may say that, by a particular providence, scarce 
any prince was born where there were so many 
persons present” He then caused to be exa- 
mined upon oath upwards of forty witnesses, 1n- 
cluding twenty-two females, some of them wait- 
ing women about the queen, some ladies of the 
highest rank, and nineteen noblemen and gentle- 
men, and physicians As far as evidence for 
such a case could go, their depositions, which 
were enrolled in Chancery, proved that the queen 
had been dehvered of the child in the regular 
manner, but the nation would not be bound by 
the common rules of evidence At this moment 
Sunderland was suddenly dismissed The fallen 
minister soon went over to Holland, and carmed 
all lus state secrets with him 

Before this selfish politician got to the Hague, 
the Prince of Orange was safe in England, the 
game was up, and Sunderland’s treachery no 
longer worth the purchase Yt, the first move 
seemed inauspicious On Friday, October the 
16th, Wilham embarked with Count Solmes, 
Count Stourm, Marshal Schomberg, Bentinck, 
Overkiuk, and many British noblemen and gen- 
tlemen His ship bore the flag of England and 
his own arms, with this motto—“ I will maintain 
the Protestant religion and the liberties of Eng- 
land” The whole fleet weighed anchor during 
the might, and stood over for the English coast, 
but the winds, which had been so long contrary, 
veered round to the old quarter and blew such a 
hurricane that the immense fleet was driven from 
ita course, scattered, and materially imjured 
Wilham put back mto Helvoet, and employed 


see 


1 Diary, 29th October 
a tumult in the citv, where the rabble demolished a Popish 
chapel which had been recently set up The same diarist notices 
that, on the 14th of October, the king’s birthday, no guns were 
fired from the Tower as usual, and that the sun was eclipsed at 
itansaing ‘‘ This day,” he says, ‘‘ was signalized for the victory 
of William the Conqueror, near Battle, in Sussex” It appears 
that the people were expecting wpon that anniversary the land 
ing of Wilham, Prince of Orange 


On the preceding day there had been 
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his scouts in collecting the scattered transporte 

News of this check was soon carried to James, 
who devoutly said it was no wonder, since the 
Host had been exposed for several days But he 
was deluded as much by Dutch Gazeties as by his 
Own superstition Those papers exaggerated the 
damage done, so as to make him believe that the 
expedition would be deferred till the following 
spring A declaration from William was al 

ready circulated through the country There 
were expressions as if the lords, both spuitual 
and temporal, had invited him over “ This,” 
says Evelyn, “ made his majesty convene my Lord 
of Canterbury, and the other bishops now in 
town, to give an account of what was in the ma- 
nifesto, and to enjoin them to clear themselves, 
by some public W1iting, of this disloyal charge ” 
Sancroft, with the Bishops of Durham, Chester, 
and St David’s, expressly demed any such invi- 
tation, of which, indeed, they had known nothing, 
but Compton, the Bishop of London, who had 
subscribed the invitation to the Prince of Orange, 
said evasively, “I am confident the rest of the 
bishops will as readily answer 1n the negative as 
myself” James, dreading the men whom he 
had attempted to crush, mildly requested to have 
their denial in writing, together with an “ab- 
horrence” of the designs of traitors, and of the 
Prince of Orange, and he dismissed them with 
an order to draw up such a paper as he might 
publish to the nation The prelates were in no 
hurry to obey, for they expected every day that 
the landing of the prince would rescue them from 
the penalties of disobedience, and from all fear 
of James He urged them on by impatient mes- 
sages The prelates at last returned to court, 
and again protested their innocence of treasonable 
plots ‘ But,” said James, “ where 1s the paper?” 
The primate replied that they had brought no 
paper, and that they did not thmk any was 
necessary , for since his majesty had been pleased 
to say that he thought them guiltless, they de- 
spised what all the world besides might say 

“But,” continued James, “T expected a paper 

I take 1t you promised me one” “ We assure 
your majesty,” said the bishops, “that scarce one 
in five hundred believes the manifesto to be the 
prince’s true declaration” “ But five hundred,” 
said James, “would bring in the Prince of Or- 
ange upon my throat” “God forbid,” ejaculated 
the bishops, who, after some more urging, said, 
“Truly, sir, this 1s a business of state which does 
not properly belong to us ” and Sancroft reminded 
him of the recent imprisonment of the bishops 
for touching on matters of state At this he was 
exceedingly wroth, and told the archbishop that 
he was making a mad quarrel? But nothing 
would move the bishons great abhorrers as they 
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had been whenever the church was not con- 
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been serving on the Contment The recent 


cerned, to express their abhorrence of the present | butcheries of Jeffreys had left such a dread and 


scheme, and the conference ended 1n their affirm- 
ing that, as bishops, they could only pray, but 
that, as peers, they might serve the king 1n par- 
hament ' . 

But by this time the lawn sleeves were safe, 
for the Dutch fleet had passed the Straits of 
Dover, and was steering for the western coast 
On the lst of November William had set sail a 
second time, and with a fair wind and a brnsk 
gale The English fleet, which had suffered 1n a 
recent storm, was lying in the Downs with their 
yards and topmasts struck, and, from the nature 
of the wind and other circumstances, they were 
unable to get to sea, or molest the prince with a 
single shot James had intrusted the important 
command to Lord Dartmouth, who was true to 
him, but more than half the captains had secret 
engagements with Admiral Herbert, and it 18 
extremely doubtful whether the men would have 
fought their ships The Dutch bore away under 


horroi, that few of the people joined the invaders, 
and the city of Exeter, though 1t could not resist, 
did not, at first, seem to welcome the invaders 
Wilhiam’s mtention had been to march at once 
into the heart of the kingdom, but he was em- 
barruassed, 1f not discouraged, by the appearance 
of lukewarmness and timidity, and he continued 
more than a week at Exeter, close to his shipping, 
which still lay unmolested by the English fleet 
It 1s stated that he more than once thought of 
re-embarking, and that he threatened to publish 
the names of all those who had invited him over, 
as a proper reward for their treachery, folly, and 
cowardice? But, though it might have suited 
him to make some such threat, we doubt very 
much whether he ever really entertained any such 
intention, or despaired of his success 

Meanwhile James was trembling and waver- 
ing, and touching people in London for the king’s- 
evil, being assisted therem, not by a Protestant 


hght and favourable breezes to the westward, | priest, as the law prescribed in those miracles, 
and on the 4th of November came safe to anchor | but by Piten,a Jesuit If he could have counted 


at Torbay William was anxious to land imme- | 
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on the men, he was not without the meuns of 
defence Besides the regular 
aimy which had been so long 
encamped at Hounslow, he had 
3000 Insh troops in Chester, 
nearly 3000 Scottish troops in 
Carlisle, and the militia of seve- 
ral counties were undei aims 
But all the common soldiers that 
were not Papists were disaf- 
fected, and some of the p1incipal 
officers wee 1n league with the 
Prince of Orange and his friends 
Lord Colcheste:, a friend of the 
late Duke of Monmouth, was 
the first that openly deserted 
He carned with him a few of 
his men, but Lord Cornbury, 
son of the Earl of Clarendon, 
who was lying at Salisbury with 
three regiments of horse, at- 
tempted to go over with all that 
force He found unexpected 
obstacles in the nnlitary honour 


Fi 


diately, because that day was the anniversary of of his subalterns, and was obliged to flee to the 
his birth, and also of his marnage with the Prin- | prince almost alone but he was soon followed 
cess Mary of England, but the English rejoiced by most of the men, and the rest were scattered 
that the landing could not be effected until the and rendered useless toJames The city of Lon- 
Sth, which was the anniversary of the discovery don, meanwhile, was in disorder, and the mob 
of the Gunpowder Treason William imme- pulled down a nunnery recently opened at St 
diately marched with his army to Exeter He! John’s, Clerkenwell A council of war was called 
had about 15,000 men, of whom some 2000 were | at Whitehall on the 16th of November The 
English, Scotch, and Tish Protestants, who had ; members of 1t were assured that a parliament 
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recommended his majesty to put himeelf at the 
head of his fathful army The little Prince of 
Wales was sent fur safety to Portsmouth, and 
there was a sudden and great flight of the priests 
and monks who had occasioned all this calamity 
On the morning of the 18th the king set out for 
the army, but he returned and received an ad- 
dress from the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
Archbishop of York, some of the bishops, and 
such of the peers as were in London, who all 
prayed for the calling of parhament On the 
following morning he set out for head-quarters, 
now at Salisbury, with Barillon, the French am- 
bassador, but, wherever he advanced, he found 
unequivocal symptoms of disaffection, and, fear- 
ing (probably not without reason) to be betrayed 
mto the hands of his son-in-law by his favourite 
Churchill, he in five days began to retrace his 
steps towards the capital 

Churchill and the Duke of Grafton, one of 
Charles IT ’s illegitimates, went over to the Prince 
of Orange, who by this time had no cause to 
complain of lukewarmness, and who, encouraged 
by risings in his favour in Cheshire, in Dei by- 
shire, in the north, had advanced from Exeter 
to Wincanton Captain Churchill, brother to 
Lord Churchill, had jomed the Dutch fleet with 
his ship The king, as he was retreating from 
his own army, stopped on the evening of the 24th 
at_ Andover, where he invited his son-in-law, 
Prince George of Denmark, and the young Duke 
of Ormond, whom he had recently gratified with 
the order of the Garter, to sup with him = The 
very next morning both the prince and the duke 
were missing, they had gone straight from the 
10;al table to horse, and had ridden to the Prince 
of Orange with Lord Drumlanrig and Mr Boyle 
The lustrious Dane had been wont to say, when 
he heaid of the desertion of any of those whom 
James had delighted to honour, “Est-1] possible ?” 
(Is it possible?) The king now said, “ Est-il 
possible gone too!” But when, on the morrow, 
he arrived at Whitehall, and found that his 
daughter Anne had imitated her husband’s ex- 
ample, he exclaimed, mm an agony and with tears, 
“God help me! my very children have forsaken 
me” Anne had absconded from the palace in 
the might, with the fascinating Lady Churchill 
The two ladies slept in the city at the house of 
Compton, the Bishop of London, who, the next 
morning, with the Earl of Dorset, escorted them 
to Lord Dorset’s mansion at Copt Hall, whence 
they repaired to the Earl of Northampton’s 
They afterwards went to Nottingham, where a 
small army of volunteers gathered round the 
orthodox but unfeeling daughter of James Comp- 
ton, the Bisho» of London, who had been a sol- 
dier in his youth, put on his harness agam, and 
rode before the princess with a drawn sword in 
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his hand, and with pistols at hissaddle-bow By 
this tame Plymouth had declared for the prince, 
and so had Bath and Bnstol, York and Hull, 
and all the chief nobility and gentry were flock- 
ing to his standard, and aiding in the composition 
or publication of manifestoes and declarations 
The Dutch army was joyfully expected in the 
ultra-loyal city of Oxford, and the university, to 
complete their recantation, sent to make William 
an offer of all their plate There was a fresh 
flight of priests, and Jesuits, and court favourites, 
among whom was the obnoxious Father Petre 
All that remained of the council in London were 
distracted and panie-struck, and Chancellor Jef- 
freys saw the gallows or a wo1se death before 
him Unmeaning proclamations were issued, 
and negotiations wtre set on foot with the Prince 
of Orange, a general pardon to offenders was 
passed under the great seal, and promises and 
professions were lavished to an incredulous and 
now triumphant people ‘‘ Addresses,” says 
Evelyn, on the 2d of December, “come up from 
the fleet not grateful to his majesty, the Papists 
in office lay down their commissions and fly, 
universal consternation 1s amongst them, ut looks 
leke a revolution!” 

But by this time James himself was convinced 
that nothing was left to him but flight The 
officers of the navy prevented the embarkation 
of the little Prince of Wales at Portsmouth 
The child was brought back to London, and, on 
the night of the 10th of December, the queen, 
disguised as an Itahan lady, fled with it across 
the rive: to Lambeth, lighted on her doleful way 
by the flames of burning Popish chapels From 
Lambeth the queen and prince were conveyed 
m a coach to Gravesend, where they embarked 
ina yacht, which landed them at Calais = Within 
twenty-four hours the stupified king followed 
them He cancelled the patents for the new 
sheriffs, with the writs issued for calling a par- 
hament, and, taking away the great seal with 
hin, he fled with Sir Edward Hales, across the 
Thames to Lambeth, throwing the seal into the 
river as he passed Relays of horses had been 
provided by Sheldon, one of the equerries, and 
they rode with all speed to Feveisham, where 
they embarked in a custom-house hoy But it 
blew a strong gale, and the master of the httle 
vessel, seeing that he wanted more ballast, ran 
into the western end of the Isle of Sheppey, 
where the people seized the disguised king as a 
fugitive Jesuit, treated him with proportionable 
rudeness, and cairied him back a prisoner to 
Feversham Then he made himself known, told 
the rabble, who had been calling him “a hatchet- 
faced Jesuit,” that he was their king, procured 
pen, ink, and paper, wrote a note to Lord Win- 
chelsea, the heutenant of the county, who has; 
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tened to him to rescue him out of the rude hands 
of that rabble rout of fishermen, smlors, and 
smugglers, who took his money, but refused to 
let him go Never, perhaps, did a fallen despot 
present so miserable a spectacle His mind was 
a complete wreck he told themob that the Prince 
of Orange was seeking his life, and he screamed 
for a boat! a boat! that he might escape When 
he was conducted by Lord Winchelsea from the 
public house to a private house in the town, he 
fell a-weeping, and deplored his great nusfortune 
in losing a piece of the wood of the true cross, 
whith had belonged to Edward the Confessor 
When the news of his capture was carried to the 
Prince of Orange, who was then at Windsor, the 
messenger was referred to Burnet, who exclaimed, 
Why did you not let him go?” 

Axs soon as the king’s flight from his palace 
was known in the city the populace proceeded 
to very violent extremities, being excited and 
maddened by all kinds of reports In this frenzy 
they destroyed more Popish chapels, broke open 
the houses of some of the foreign ambassadors, 
and made search for Father Petre and his Jesuits 
Petre was safe in France, but the pope’s nunvio 
was fain to disguise himself asa footman In 
the midst of this search a wretch fell mto their 
hands, whose hfe would not have been safe for 
an instant with any other people in Europe in a 
similar state of excitement This was Lord- 
chancellor Jeffieys, who was found in Wapping 
disguised as a sailor They cudgelled him, it 18 
tiue, but thev drew no knife or mortal weapon 
against the butche: With a rare reverence for 
the forms of justice, they carried him before the 
Jord-mayo1, who committed him for safety, and 
at his own request, to the Tower 

In the midst of these tumults a provisional 
government was formed in a council of about 
thirty of the bishops and peers that were in Lon- 
don, the governoi of the Tower was changed, 
and the Prince of Orange was invited into the 
capital This council also ordered Loid Fevers- 
ham to 1epan to his helpless maste: with 200 
of the life guards and no mote, and to leave 1t to 
his majesty either to return to his good city of 
London o1 to 1etne to the Continent, as he should 
think fit The provisional government and the 
Prince of Orange made no doubt that James 
would instantly turn his face towards France, 
but, to the astonishment of all, James, either by 
choice or compulsion, 01 through some deceptions 
practised upon him, came back to London, and 
mvited his son-in-law, the Prince of Orange, to 
meet him at Whitehall, that they mght there 
amicably settle the distractions of the nation 
But Wilham had certainly no wish for any such 
interview, and he and his friends were probably 
alarmed by the commuseration which the Lon- 
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doners had testified for the fallen sovereign on 
his passage through the city What Wilham 
and his party wanted was the :mmediate expa- 
triation of the king, which could be converted 
into a virtual abdication, and to this end they 
drove, being assisted by some whom James still 
considered as his personal friends And, as if 
to revive that abhorrence of all Popery to which, 
immeasurably more than to any other cause, he 
owed his ruin, he on the day of his arrival at 
Whitehall, went to mass, and then, dimmg in 
public, had a Jesuit to say grace' He, however, 
resumed some of the functions of royalty, and 
showed no inclination to be gone To quicken 
him, four battahons of the Dutch guards and a 
squadron of horse were marched into Westminster, 
and James's ex-minister Halifax, and the Lords 
Shrewsbury and Delamere, waited upon him 
with a peremptory message Lord Craven, who 
was at Whitehall with a few of the guards, de- 
clared that the Dutch should not enter there as 
long as he had breath in his body, but James 
had none of the spi1it of this octogenarian noble, 
and resistance was clearly worse than useless 
The English guards were withdrawn, and the 
Dutchmen surrounded the palace Then Halifax 
waited upon James, who was in his bed, and 
coolly told him that he must go to Ham, a house 
near Richmond belonging to the Dowager-duchess 
of Lauderdale, as the Prnnce of O1ange intended 
to enter London on the followmg morning 
James merely said that Ham was cold and damp, 
and that he should prefer going to Rochester 
As this was a step towards France, he was soon 
informed that his son-in-law agreed , and about 
noon on the followimg day James embarked in 
the royal barge for Gravesend He was attended 
by the Lords Arian, Dumbarton, Lichfield, Ayles- 
bury, and Dundee, and followed and watched by 
a number of Dutch troops m other boats? The 
people of London almost forgot the past, and 
many of them were so much affected as to shed 
tears, and implore blessings on his dishonoured 
head That mght he slept at Gravesend, and on 
the morrow he proceeded to Rochester, where 
he spent four days, still watched by Dutch troops, 
who, of course, favoured rather than obstructed 
that flight which his fears and everything he 
saw and heard 1ecommended On the mght of 
the 23d of Decembe1, he rose from his bed, dressed 
himself, walked through the garden of the house, 
down to the Medway, and put off in a boat with 
his natural son the Duke of Berwick, two ex- 
captains of the navy, and a groom of the cham- 
bers On the followmg morning he reached @ 





' Buelyn, who was present 

217th December This night was a council, ne majesty 
refuses to assent to all the proposals, and goes away again to 
Rochester 


“18th I saw him take barge A sad sight!’ —AHvelyn 
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fishing smack, which had been hired for the | Ambleteuse And thus was Britain happily de- 
voyage, and, passing the guardships at the Nore | livered from the perverse dynasty of the Stuarts, 
without molestation or challenge, he landed on | when there was no longer a hope or promise of 
the morning of the 25th at the small town of | its reformation 
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form of Presbyterianism, under which it grew 
strong enough to overthrow the church that had 


»|N the History of Religion during the 
reigns of James I and Charles I , and 


the Protectorate, we attempted very 
briefly to trace the successive steps of 
English Puritanism, and the forms in 
Se || sSwhich it was manifested, till the close 
of the Commonwealth Lake other great national 
revolutions, the commencement was sufficiently 
humble, consisting of a sensitive repugnance, not 
to doctrines and principles, but to certain tiivial 
forms, and had the correction of these been con- 
ceded, there 1s every reason to believe that the 
Puntan spirit would have been satisfied But 
persecution, not concession, was the order of the 
day, and the Puritanism of England was thus 
driven into the more decisive and antagonistic 





oppressed 1t Not only the 1emoval of obnoxious 
ceremonies, which had been the onginal demand, 
but the overthrow of the ecclesiastical polity 
itself—a downfall that had neither been desired 
nor contemplated—was the result The establish- 
ment of Presbyterianism in England was a victory 
so unexpected, that the successful Puritans them 

selves might well be astonished at the magmtude 
of their own achievement But who shall set 
bounds and limits to religious inquiry, or satisfy, 
when it 18 once in motion, the desire of national 
change? The avalanche which a disturbed at- 
mosphere had loosened went onward with accele- 
rated force until 1t reached the plain below, where 
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it lay mert and shattered into fragments In thie 
manner the Puritan impulse, instead of pausing 
midway, went onward in the more decisive and 
destructive form of Independency, until all church 
government whatever was swept away, and no- 
thing left to bedestroyed—unti nothing remamed 
of 1t when it reached the end of its career but 
those innumerable fragments of sectarianism into 
which it had broken by 1ts own weight and ra- 
pidity 

Of the different classes of sectaries who per- 
formed so conspicuous a part during the period 
of the Civil war and the Commonwealth, the 
number was so great, and 1m many cases their 
opinions so extravagant, that a full history of 
them would be neither desirable nor instructive 
Animated by the successful example of Indepen- 
dency, and protected by universal toleration, 1t 
was not wonderful that every wild opinion should 
find ifs adherents, and become the germinating 
principle of a religious party, or that those who 
were sated with current doctrines by repetition 
should go off in quest of new ones, and give 
themselves no rest until they had found them 
Even the names of these sections would occupy 
too much space, and Edwards, in his enumera- 
tion,' gives us only sixteen, who were most con- 
spicuous and of chief account in the changes of 
that most eventful period These were Indepen- 
dents, Brownists, Millenaries, Antinomians, Ana- 
baptists, Armimans, Libertines, Famuilists, En- 
thusiasts, Seekers, Perfectists, Socumians, Arians, 
Anti-Trinitarians, Anti-Scripturists, and Sceptics 
These, however, did not compose the wholeamount, 
as in not a few cases some of these names were 
only generic, and represented a whole brood of 
sectarianism, each branch of the brotherhood op- 
posed to the rest of the family, and all at war 
with the parent that gave them birth Several 
sects, also, there were whose doctrines were of 
too flagitious a characte: to endure the hght, and 
whose existence was only manifested by those oc- 
casional outrages with which they violated every 
principle of common sense and 2 ule of social order 
It is enough to state, with regard to their mani- 
fold und contending doctrines, that 1n most cases 
they might be resolved into a perversity, or even 
downiight parody, of that Calvinism m which 
they had originated In tlis way the complete- 
ness of the atonement, and free pardon of sin, 
were used as justifications of every offence what- 


ever sin their believers night commit was either 


1 Gangrena o1 @ Catalogue and Discovery of many of the 
Brrors, Heresws, Blasphemus, and pernicwus Practeces af the 
Sectarves of this tune, vented and acted in England in these last 
Jour yeare London 1646 This work, which ite learned and 
pains taking author, Thomas Fdwards, a Presbyterian clergyman 
of London, expanded into three parts, containing 1n all 600 small 
quarto pages, was a production of some note in ita day, and 1s 
the fullest record of the religious extravagances of the period 
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no sin at all, or was cancelled as soon as com- 
mitted By such principles the protections of 
life and property, the restraints of chastity, and 
the laws of marriage were made of no account. 
Strong in his spiritual freedom, and puffed up 
with his fancied illumination, the crazy enthu- 
siast regarded these restraimts as obligatory only 
on the carnal and the unregenerate, and while 
ordinary Christians were still burning bricks in 
Egypt, by recognizing the moral obligations of 
religion, the mystagogue stalked onward upon 
his new-found path to the promised land, aceount- 
ing his own interpretation of Scripture, or his 
own inward light in heu of all Scripture, a guide 
sufficient for his way, and a warrant for all his 
movements How society could escape being torn 
asunder in such a state of things— how these sec- 
taries themselves, instead of beng more outra- 
geous debauchees than the wildest troopers of 
Rupert and Goring, were such peaceful citizens 
that a superior degree of decorum and peaceful- 
ness was maintained during the whole period of 
the Commonwealth, has often been matter of won- 
derment But there were restraints even upon 
this wild fanaticism that could, in most cases, 
reduce it to comparative harmlessness These 
sectaries were only a small minority in a souety 
that was strictly moral and Christian They were 
under the strict s vedlance, not only of those 
more temperate sects from which they had apos- 
tatized, but of the royalists, whose excesses they 
had been so 1eady to expose and condemn Thus 
hedged in and watched on every side, a circum- 
spect walk and abstinence from notorious offences 
were as necessary for them as a cropped head, a 
grave long face, and boots of untanned leather 
But besides, 1t must be remembered that, in many 
cases, these wild systems of belief were theories, 
or dreams, rather than practical principles, the 
extravagances of an overheated fancy, or provo- 
catives to discussion and debate, rather than a 
rule of every-day life and practice Even the 
restraints of an eailer and better creed, and 
the natura] power of conscience, could also coerce 
them from the commission of flagrant excesses, 
let the arguments for the hberty and impunity of 
their saintship be as ample as they mght It 
was upon these, and other such considerations, 
that the practice of these sectaries was so greatly 
better than their theory, and that, with their 
argument still wrong, ther conduct was so much 
in the night It 1s worthy of note, that earnestly 
as the Presbyterian pen of the author of Gan- 
grena laboured to expose the sinful practices of 
these sectames, and largely as he was aided by 
letters from every part of England, detailing the 
scandals with which they were charged by their 
respective neighbourhoods, yet Edwards has been 
able to bring nothing worse against them, either 
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in character or amount, than might be predicated 
of any state of society either before or since the 
period of the Commonwealth 

When these sectanes became soldiers, and 
formed part of a victorious army, even then the 
acts of violence with which they were chargeable, 
unlike the cruelty and rapine of the royalist 
troops, were rather expressions of angry fana- 
ticism, and protests against what they accounted 
erroneous doctrine, than ebullitions of wanton- 
ness and revenge When these exhibitions com- 
menced, they were first directed against the Epis- 
copal church, which they denounced as a daughter 
of Babylon and horn of the Beast, while its ritual 
they regarded as nothing better than the mass in 
disguise To interrupt it, therefore, midway, they 
considered to be a meritorious deed, and thus, 
during the war, a peaceful village church was 
often startled by the violent entrance of a band 
of these military reformers, who ordered the priest 
to close his prayer-book, and come down from the 
reading-desk, with terrible th: eats 1f he disobeyed 
If he complied, their errand was done, but if 
he refused, the woist he encountered was to be 
dragged from his place, or driven into his parson- 
age On one, at least, of these occasions, the 1n- 
truders were met with a violence greater than 
their own, for the priest thus summoned drew a 
dagger, brandished it aloft, and defied them to 
come forward On other occasions, after dis- 
charging the preacher from the pulpit, a gifted 
brother would assume his place, and hold forth 
to the astonished audito1ies such wondrous reve- 
lations as had never entered their hearts to 1ma- 
gine This occupation of the pulpit, which formed 
such a temptation to these mspired lay-pieachers 
and expounders, was the offence most frequently 
committed Occasionally, also, the doctrines of 
these teachers were illustrated by practical ex- 
amples which were not always convenient to the 
taught To show that the birds of the air were 
given as a common property to the dominion of 
the saints, they sometimes demolished a harmless 
dove-cot To enforce the duty of even modern 
Christians to abstain from eating “things stran- 
gled,” they would, m a march, reject the fowls 
which had been got ready for ther dinner in 
the houses upon which they were quartered, 
because their hosts had killed the poultry 1n the 
usual fashion by twisting their necks, and would 
themselves go to the barn-yard and prepare ma- 
terials for an orthodox meal by chopping off the 
heads and pouring out the blood of all the hens, 
geese, and turkeys that remained To burn the 
Bible itself, also, before the eyes of a horror- 
struck assembly, was sometimes the daring act 
of the wildest of these sectarians, to show that 
their own inward light was superior to all wnt- 
ten revelation Such, after all the numerous 
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statements of the period, were the chief violences 
that could be charged even upon the most insane 
of these sectaries, while fire and sword predom- 
nated, and when victory left them masters of the 
field But it 1s easy to see how such manifesta- 
tions might have been followed by the demolition 
of churches, the banishment of religious o1di- 
nances, and a fanaticism that would have recoiled 
into 1t8 opposite extreme of universal atheism, 
had not these men formed a small and divided 
minority, with Cromwell to keep them in check 
Even as 1t was, however, the reproach they had 
brought upon the Chnstian character was neither 
hght nor transient, and the unhealthy effects of 
their example was fatally illustrated after the 
Restoration The profanity of the court of Charles 
II found its cméf aliment im the sayings and 
doings of the court of Cromwell, which required 
little wit or invention to parody The restored 
Cavaliers revenged themselves upon these Round- 
heads who had so often chased them from the 
field, by exaggerating, 1n their own conduct, every 
vice which these Roundheads had especially de- 
nounced Gay young gentlemen, who looked to 
the court as their guide and exemplar, were care- 
ful that none should suspect them of belonging 
to the opposite faction, and they proved their 
loyalty by their contempt for all rehgion, and 
their defiance of every moral restraint Even the 
more sober-minded of the community were care- 
ful not to appear “mghteous over much,” lest 
they should be suspected of a taint of Purntanism 
or disloyalty It was only the natural recoil from 
one extreme to another, 1n which excessive fana- 
ticism and a wild religious show were matched 
by equal profanity, recklessness, and indifference 
It was well for England that the wildest of 
these sects were so short-lived, and that they ex- 
pired with the turmoil that had given them birth 
It was also well that the Puritanism of England 
stall survived in the Presbyterians, Independents, 
and Baptists, and that these numerous and 1n- 
fluential portions of the religious community 
were now so taught by experience, and sobered 
by disappointment, as to be able to resume their 
old position, and make head both against courtly 
vice and high-church intolerance Still, however, 
amidst these brief notices of sectaz1es, we cannot 
omit one of the latest born and longest surviving 
of the family—once the wildest, and afterwards 
the most demure and sober-minded of the whole 
—which, strong in its simplicity and upright 
integrity, has contrived to weather through those 
storms in which its less worthy brethren perished, 
and be one of the best and most influential Chris- 
tian sects of our own day We allude to that well- 
known community called Quakers, or Friends 
Their founder, George Fox, was born at Drayton 
in Leicestershire, AD 1624, and was apprenticed 
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to the humble craft of a shoemaker, but hearing 
what he imagined to be a voice from heaven, 
commanding him to forsake all, and become a 
stranger to every one, he, at the age of nineteen, 
made himself a strong dress of leather, such as 
would be sufficient for a life-leng pilgrimage, and 
went forth, expounding the Scriptures by strange 
ylosses wherever he could find people to listen 
The same voice that sent him on his mission had 
also commanded him, as he averred, to take off 
his hat to no one, to omit all titles of distinction, 
and address every person with ¢hee and thou, to 
shun every kind of bowing and salutation, and 
not to bid “good morning” or “good evening”’ to 
anyone Such discourtesy, in an age when rank 
was respected, and friendly greetings were the 
peaceful passports of the highway, was certain 
to win persecution and notoriety, and he soon 
found himself not only in prison and the stocks, 
but gt the head of a band of men and women, 
who followed him wherever he was pleased to 
lead them His first signal public outbreak was in 
1649, when he interrupted a church 1n the midst 
of Divine service at Nottmgham On this occa- 
sion, the preacher was urging the duty of trying 
all doctrines by the test of the Holy Scriptures, 
when George Fox rose up in the midst of the 
congregation, and cried, “Oh no! it 18 not the 
Scripture, but it 1s the Holy Spit, by which 
opinions and ieligions are to be tried , for 1t was 
the Spirit that led people into all truth, and 
gave them the knowledge of 1” This interrup- 
tion of churches became a regular part of the 
duty of these followe:s of Fox They denounced 
the buildings, which they called steeple-houses, 
and the officiating ministeis, whom they stigma- 
tized as deceivers, false prophets, blind leaders 
of the blind, and exhorted the people to abandon 
such guides, and follow the hght that was within 
them To such a height did their extiavagance 
arise, that some of them went naked through 
towns and villages, predicting woes upon the 
nation, and summoning the people to repent 
These violations of the public peace and common 
decency could not pass unpumished The offen- 
ders were assailed and mobbed m the streets 
without mercy, and when taken before the ma- 
gistrates their punishment was increased through 
their contempt of the court, in refusing to take 
off their hats, or swear the customary oaths of 
trial They also proclaimed war against every 
sect, and exposed themselves to the persecution 
of all the other parties of professing Chnstians 
by denying the sacredness of the Sabbath, or 
the propriety of setting apart any building for 
the purposes of religious worship As they con- 
tinued to grow and multiply under such a con- 
genial storm of persecution, they soon acquired 
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tremulous tones and gestures while preaching, 
and their frequent call upon the people to quake 
at the word of the Lord A distinct idea of the 
amount of persecution they endured was given 1n 
a statement presented to parhament in 1657, by 
which 1¢ appeared that 140 Quakers were at that 
time 1n prison, and that, during the six previous 
years, 1900 had been punished, of whom twenty- 
one had died in confinement Even the Protector 
himself, averse as he was to persecution, was un- 
able to interpose in their behalf, in consequence 
of their growing outrages, which fines, whipping, 
and imprisonment seemed only to embolden 
Some of these instances, indeed, were utterly in- 
tolerable Quaker prophets perambulated the 
streets of London, denouncing, at the top of their 
voices, the government of Cromwell, and predict- 
ing 1ts downfall One of them, taking his station 
at the door of the parhament house with a drawn 
sword, wounded several persons, and declared 
that he was inspired by the Holy Spint to kill 
every member of the house It has been alleged, 
also, that, in the midst of public worship in 
Whitehall Chapel, and whule the Protector was 
present, a Quakeress entered the assembly stark 
naked as a “sign” to the astomshed worship- 
pers ' 

But the frenzy of Quakerism reached 1ts cul- 
minating point, and was exhibited on its greatest 
and most public scale, in the case of James Nay- 
lor This man, origially an Independent, but 
cast out of their communion upon charges of wan- 
tonness and blasphemy, had betaken himself to the 
Quakers, and attained among them such renown 
for his prophetic and supernatural powers, that he 
was alleged to have even 1aised tle dead to life 
The most ardent of his worshippers were of the 
female sex , for, independently of Ins wonderful 
gifts and endowments, Naylor was of a goodly 
presence and winning ingratiating manners But 
one pecuhar attraction which he possessed in 
the eyes of his followers, was a supposed likeness 
to the appearance of our Saviour, as described 
in the letter which Publius Lentulus 1s said to 
have written to the senate of Rome, and this 
casual resemblance Naylor was careful to com- 
plete to the uttermost, in the wearing and dressing 
of his hair and beard Riding from Exeter to 
Bristol, his journey was converted by his fran- 
tic worshippers into a blasphemous imitation of 
the last journey of our Saviour to Jerusalem 
some women led his horse, others spread ther 
scarfs and handkerchiefs on his way, and sang 
before him “ Holy! holy! holy” with other ascrip- 
tions taken from Sacred Writ applied to our 
blessed Redeemer He was speedily thrown into 


prison, but this, instead of damping, only elevated 
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the adoration of these female devotees, who 
crowded to his cell, sat or knelt on the ground 
before him, kissed his hand, and sang to him 
those praises which belong only to the Almighty 
In the meantime, his case was the subject of a 
long and keen discussion in the House of Com- 
mons, and after narrowly escaping sentence of 
death as a blasphemer, he was condemned to be 
pillomed and whipped, and to have his tongue 
bored through with a hot iron The poor mad- 
man bore these terrible inflictions meekly, but 
his followers, gone even further than himself, 
still continued to crawl around him, kissing his 
feet, hcking his wounds, and leaning 1n his bosom 
In terms of his sentence he was afterwards con- 
signed to bridewell, where he was condemned to 
work for his living, and although at first he 
refused to labour, a three days’ fast tamed him 
into comphiance, while two years of confinement 
sufficed to dispel his dreams, and reduce him to 
the ordinary standard He confessed his fault 
im language of the deepest humility and peni- 
tence ‘‘A]l those ranting, wild spirits,” he wrote, 
“‘which gathered about me at that time of dark- 
ness, with all their wild arts and wicked works, 
against the honour of God and his pure Spirit 
and people, I renounce, and whereas I gave ad- 
vantage, through want of judgment, to that evil 
spirit, I take shame to myself” He was libe- 
rated by order of parhament in 1660, and was 
ever afterwards distinguished by careful self- 
watchfulness, humility, gentleness, and piety 
He survived his deliverance from prison only a 
few months, and died in a more rational and 
better esteem with the more sober of his party, 
than the wild hosannahs with which he had been 
formerly deified could have promised Such was 
James Naylor, the type of Quakerism both 1n its 
frenzy and its subsequent soberness In the 
entry of his rabble-rout into Bristol, 1t would 
be as difficult to recognize the calm, temperate, 
and demure Quakers of a later day, as to trace 
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was rector of Uppingham, who afterwards be- 
came a chaplam in the royalist army, but was 
taken prisoner, then turned schoolmaster, and 
finally went an exile into Ireland, where he re- 
mained till the Restoration, when he became 
Bishop of Down andConnor Another, who was 
deprived, ejected, sequestrated, and impnieoned, 
was Bishop Hall, the well-known author of 
Contemplations on the Historical Passages of the 
Old and New Testament, a work whose high po- 
pularity and usefulness the lapse of two centu- 
ries has in no degree dimmuished A third was 
Dr Pococke, a name dear to students of sacred 
and Oriental literature, who was first deprived of 
his professorship of Arabic at Oxford in 1651, 
for declining to take the engagement, and after- 
wards prosecuted*by the committee for the re- 
moval of scandalous ministers with the design 
of ejecting him fiom the sacred office The com- 
mittee being unable to find any scandal against 
his moral conduct, charged him with ignorance 
and insufficiency! The name of the learned and 
primitive Archbishop Usher, equally cherished 
by Episcopalians and Presbyterians, also stands 
in the list of the persecuted Driven from Ire- 
land, his native country, by the rebellion, he fled 
to England, and on being nominated one of the 
members of the Westminster Assembly, he de- 
clined the appointment it would mdeed have 
been a useless office for one whose chief wish 
was peace and union, and whose congenial office 
was to promote reconciliation On the breaking 
out of the war his brary was seized by the 
parhamentarian army, and when the king was 
executed, he witnessed the spectacle from the 


| leads of a house, and nearly died with anguish at 
| the sight 


Scarcely inferior to these, may be 
mentioned Dr Thomas Fuller, author of the 
Church History of Britain, one of the best of 
wits, scholars, and historians, and withal so 
hberal in his views, that while the Puritans re- 
jected him as an Episcopalian, his own brethren 


the likeness of Knipperdoling or John of Leyden | suspected him of beng a Puritan, and Wilham 


in a modern British Baptist ' 

While thus the Church of England was in the 
first instance overthrown by the Presbyterians, 
and afterwards msultingly trampled under foot by 
the sectaries, 1t 18 interesting to mark the course 
of 1t8 ministers during this dark mght of peise- 
cution and affliction, and this, the more espe- 
cially, because the morning was at hand when 
they were once more to resume then ascendency 
Of the distinguished prelates and divines of the 
period who suffered with their falling church, 
the first place 1s due to Jeremy Taylor, who was 


deprived by the Presbyterian party while he 


1 Dury of Thomas Burton, member of the parhamenta of 
Oliver and Richard Cromwell, from 1656 to 1659 Vol 1 
London, 1828 


Chilingworth, the able controversial champion 
of Protestantism against Popery, and Dr Co- 
sin, who, after being imprisoned, plundered of 
all his property, and driven into exile, was at the 
Restoration appointed Bishop of Durham, and was 
renowned as the most munificent prelate who 
had ever held that almost regal office To these, 
several others might be added of the chief men 
of the English church, who were the renowned 
of thew age for learning, talent, and piety, but 
whose high worth was of little account m such a 
struggle, while 1t only made them more conspi- 
cuous marks for deprivation, persecution, and 
ejection But though all this was hard measure, 1t 
1s gratifying to think that nothing worse was in- 
flicted This was the more praiseworthy on the 
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part of their persecutors, when we remember 
the provocations with which the latter had been 
tried The day of their tnumph had arrived, 
and the opportunity of retahation was their own, 
but even then, if the scourges, the mutilating 
knives, and branding-1rons of Laud were remem- 
bered, 1t was only as examples to be condemned 
and avoided 

While it thus fared with the great lights of 
the church, the mferior clergy could not expect 
to escape A new church was to be set up, and 
therefore the demolition of the old was naturally 
the order of the day In a petitionary remon- 
strance, presented by Dr Garden to the pro- 
tector, one-half of the ministers and scholars of 
England and Wales were stated to have been 
excluded from their church livings, college fel- 
lowships, and charge of free schools, and when 
to these, curates, chaplains, and persons 1n pre- 
paration for sacred orders were added, the num- 
bers thus deprived were supposed to amount to 
10,000' But what crime had they committed? 
It was enough that they were arrayed against a 
new order of things, which they were powerless 
to avert, but which they still continued to op- 
pose It was the constant assertion of the roy- 
alists, that although some of the offences charged 
against the ejected clergy were capital, there was 
a want of sufhuent proof, that the witnesses 
were seldom examined on oath, that many of the 
complainers were factious persons, that some of 
the clergy were unjustly accused of holding false 
doctrine, and that the real fault, in many cases, 
was loyalty But in turning to the account of 
Baxter, to which we have already adverted, a 
large proportion of these deprivations, inflicted 
by Cromwell's ¢riers, appear to have been only 
too necessary, and that religion and national 
morality were all the better of the purification 
Fuller, in his own quaint style, takes a middle 
course, and endeavours to show both the evil 
and the good “As much corruption,” he says, 
“was let out by this ejection (many scandalous 
ministers deservedly punished), so, at the same 
time the veins of the English church were also 
emptied of much good blood (some imoffensive 
pastors), which hath made her body hydropical 
ever since, 1ll-humours succeeding in the room, 
by reason of too large and sudden evacuation ”* 

We have already seen how much the Restora- 
tion was the work of the Presbytenans The 
due limitation, not the abrogation of the kingly 
rule, was their favourite political principle, in 
opposition to that of the Independents and sec- 
taries, who were wholly for a republic It was 
this that made the Presbyterians and royalists 


80 much at one in effecting the recal of Charles 
II, and drove them afterwards more widely 
asunder than ever when the terms of that resto- 
ration became the subject of question When 
the event occurred, there could be no doubt as 
to the restoration of the church along with the 
monarchy, for Juxon, who had attended the late 
king on the scaffold, was appointed Archbishop of 
Canterbury, while Sheldon was made Bishop of 
London, and Morley, the friend of Lord Falk- 
land, Bishop of Worcester But as yet the Pres- 
byterians were not to be discountenanced, and 
therefore the most eminent of their preachers 
were admitted as chaplains in ordinary to the 
king So strong was still the party, that, not- 
withstanding the numerous repositions of the old 
Episcopal clergy into their former charges, the 
Presbyte1ians were possessed of most of the great 
benefices of the church, chiefly in the city of 
London, and in the two universities On account 
therefore of their political influence, a scheme of 
comprehension was suggested by the principal 
statesmen, that would enable the Presbyterian 
clergy to continue in the church, and retain their 
benefices and clerical position But to this con- 
cihatury plan the bishops were opposed they 
declared that 1t was safer to have a schism out of 
the church than withen it, and thus, instead of 
concihating the Presbyterians, they thought 1t 
better to eject them, and have their places filled 
with ministers devoted to royalty and Episcopacy 
This plan was agreeable to the king, but from a 
deeper cause than the bishops suggested He 
was aheady, though in secret, a Papist, and m 
the deprivation of the Presbyternans, he could 
anticipate the restoration of Popery He knew 
that by oppressing this numerous and influential 
body, he could compel them to demand tolera- 
tion, and this toleration he was determined not 
to grant, unless 1t was so comprehensive as to 
include the Roman Cathohcs within its benefits * 

For the furtherance of this scheme 1t was ne- 
cessary to hoodwink Episcopalians and Presby- 
terians alike, and under the pretext of a plan of 
comprehension, the leaders of the latter party 
were invited to an audience of the king at the 
lodgings of the Earl of Manchester, the lord- 
chamberlain Baxter was their spokesman , and 
to the eloquent pleading of the author of the 
Saints’ Everlastung Rest, Charles listened with a 
show of great cordiality The speaker declared 
that 1t was not for Presbytenans, or for any 
party as such, that he was pleading, but for the 
religious portion of his majesty’s subjects at large 
He showed how advantageous a union would be 
to the king, the people, and the bishops them- 
selves, and that to accomplish such a union was 
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easy, by adopting for its basis only such things | the Presbyterians on the contrary, they alleged 
as were absolutely necessary, to wit, the tiue ex- | that these would only be productive of new dif- 


ercise of church discipline, and to avoid the cast- 
ing out of faithful ministers whose consciences 
would urge them to exercise such discipline, as 
well as obtruding incompetent and unworthy 
clergymen upon the people The king expressed 
his entire approbation of these moderate, con- 
cihatory sentiments, and his resolution to co- 
operate in giving them effect Such a union, he 
thought, might be accomplished, and for that 
purpose he would bring the two parties together 
himself As 1t was evident, however, that they 
could only be united, not by any one party at- 
tempting to bring over the other to its views, but 
by each conceding some points, and meeting ou a 
common ground, he wished to know what con- 
cessions the Presbyterians were willing to make 
to the Episcopalians on the subject of church 
government, and desired them to draw up their 
proposals to that effect Cheered by this prospect 
of peace, the Presbyterian leadeis assembled their 
brethren together at Sion College in London, and, 
after much anxious debate, adopted Archbishop 
Ushen’s model of church guveinment, as the form 
of ecclesiastical polity to which they were will- 
ing to submit This plan, which the archbishop 
had fo: mulated manv years before, under the title 
of a “ Reduction of Episcopacy,” was 1n the eyes 
of high-church Episcopalians, as well as stern 
Scottish Presbyters, a :eductio ad absurdum, for 
it was of such a moderate compromising charac- 
ter, that both parties rejected 1t alike It bore 
the same relation to each, that a mixed monarchy 
possesses in reference to the monarchic and re- 
publican rule, and was composed, ax its admuets 
judged, of the best partsof both It was to have 
a primate or archbishop to preside over the pro- 
vince, and a bishop for each diocese, as before, 
with suffragans for the rural deaneries, but these 
different functionaries were to at only through 
their synodal meetings, of which they were to be 
the constant and legitimate, instead of temporary 
and elective moderatois, while these courts, from 
that of the suffragan to the primate, were model- 
led upon the presbyteries, synods, and general as- 
sembhies of the Kirk of Scotland Thus far the 
English Piesbyterians were willing to go, and on 
the 22d of October (1660), the day appointed for 
the conference, they repaired to the royal presence 
But here they found themselves alone, the op- 
posite party were not in attendance, and although 
the king assured them that the bishops would be 
forthcoming with their concessions, the Presbyte- 
rian ministers received nothing more than a long 
protest from the bishops against each and every 
part of their proposal Professing their earnest 
desire for peace in the church, they could not see 
how this could be effected by tle proposals of , 
Vor Il 


ferences, by displeasing the best part of his ma- 
jesty’s subjects, who were satisfied with what 
was already established, and by encouraging the 
turbulent of every class of Dissenters to make 
still further demands To then objections Bax 
ter wrote a long reply “This,” he mdignantly 
addresses them, “1s your way of concihation'! 
When you weie to biing in you) utmost conces- 
sions 1n order to our unity, and it was pionnsed 
by his majesty that you should meet us half- 
way, you bring in nothing, and you persuade his 
majesty also that he should not believe us in 
what we offer—that 1t would not be satisfactory 
if it were granted '” After briefly answering their 
objections, he adds, “In conclusion, we perceive 
that your counsels against peace are not hkely to 
be frustiated You desires conceining us are 
likely to be accomplished You are hkely to be 
gratified with our silence and ejection, aud the 
excommunication and consequent sufferings of 
Dissenters And vet we will believe, that ‘blessed 
are the peace-makeis ,’ and though deceit be in 
the heart of them that imagine evil, yet there 1s 
joy to the counsellors of peace And though we 
are stopped by vou in our followimg of peace, 
and are never likely thus publicly to seek 1t more, 
because you think we must hold ow tongues that 
you may hold your peace, yet, we are resolved, 
by the help of God, ‘if 1t be possible, and as 
much as heth in us, to live peaceably with all 
men’”! 

On the 25th of Octobe, only thiee days after 
this conference, the “ Healing Declaration,” as 1t 
was termed, made its appearame It was en- 
titled —“ His mayesty’s declaration to all his lov- 
ing subjects of his kingdom of England and do- 
minion of Wales, concerning ecclesiastical affairs,” 
and had it been published in good faith, and with 
a sincere design for the furtherance of the com- 
mon Protestantism, 1t might have united the two 
great parties, and been indeed a healing of their 
mutual dissensions This was evident from the 
mode of its reception, for while the Episcopalians 
eulogized it as the very spit of tue wisdom and 
charity, the Presbyterian «lergy of London and its 
neighbourhood welcomed it with an address of 
thanks to the king It did not, indeed, go so far 
as they wished in the establishment of a future 
government of the church, but still they felt that 
much had been conceded, and while they thanked 
his majesty for a declaration so full of “imdulgence 
and giacious condescension,” they promised their 
utmost endeavours to heal the breaches, and pro- 
mote the peace and union of the church Charles 
in his reply said, “TI will endeavour to give all 


satisfaction, and to make you as happy as myself ” 
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He was as deep a dissembler as his father or, preach and wnte improperly, but that these 
grandfather, while his dissimulation was all the | should soon be reduced by law to obedience 
more dangerous, that 1t was accompanied with | It was in this state of tral for the Presbyte- 
such a show of cheerful, straight-forward frank- | mans that the memorable Savoy Conference was 
ness Encouraged by the prospect of affairs, Dr | assembled It was so called, because its meet- 
Reynolds, one of the most efninent of the Pres- | Ings, which were to continue four months from 
byterian ministers, accepted the bishopric of Nor- ' the 25th of Marc h, 1661, were held at the Bishop 
wich, and another, Dr Man- 

ton, accepted the living of 
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or more probably being ap- FP OM 
prehensive that the declara- 
tion would not be passed 
into law by the House of a Pek . | 
Commons, a still greater Ea poagte AE a Wesrestenernerneey si ee ae 
nuniber rejected the offered  SevePPAmee  ||'Ie : noticed paged ats 
preferments Thus, Baxter ee de Sma ean ae Ut ae 
refused the bishopric of + | = 
Hereford, Dr Bates the 
deanery of Lichfield, and 
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The result justihed their Hitrscriptie a ial i Se eit cure eee 
scruples The “Healing De ) 
claration,” on being present- THe Savoy Patacr !—Trom a view by G Vertue, drawn 1n 1736 


ed tc the commons, was lost 

by a majority of 183 to 157, and lost, not of London’s lodgings mm the Savoy The pro- 
through the Episcopalian zeal of the house, but posed object was the umon of the two great re- 
the intiigues of the king, the Earl of Claien- , ligious parties, and this, cnefly, by a revision of 
don, and the bishops, who had no real inten- | the Book of Common Prayer On the side of 
tion that it should pass intolaw Thus, when | the Established church were twelve bishops, 
too late, the Piesbyterians found that they had | with nme assistants, on that of the Presbyte- 
been lured on, to be duped and disappointed | mans, an equal number of learned cle.gymen and 
Conformity to the Established church was now | laymen Seldom, indeed, had such an amount 
the law, and the strictness with which it would | of logic and scholarship met on one arena But 
be enforced was shown in the disimte:ment of | are these the weapons most available for the 
the bodies of the regicides from sacred ground, | settling of religious disagreement, and the pro- 
and their exposure on gibbets, which was the | motion of Christian concord? The proceedings 
next act of the Convention Parliament Even / were opened on the 13th of Apml, by Sheldon, 
Venner’s mad insurrection formed a ground for | the new Bishop of London, who declared that 
prohibiting all large meetings of the sectaries, and | this meeting had not been called by his party, 
for insulting and persecuting the Presbyterians | who were satisfied with the Liturgy as it was, 
The drift of all this was announced in plain, ex- | but by the other, who were therefore bound to 
press language by Clarendon to the parliament, | state their objections, and bing forward ther 
when he tuld them, that some men would still} proposals On the other hand, the Presbyterians 





established by Queen Mary, and continued and maimtained by 
Queen Elizabeth The celcbrated Savoy Conference, for the 
revision of the Liturgy of the Church of Kngland, was held here 
at the Restoration, between the partizans of Epscopacy and 
Presbytery Subsequently to this penod 1t appears to have 
gone gradually to decay, and in 1720 1s described as being in & 
very ruinous and dilapidated condition At this time, besides 
being employed as a milhtary prison, 1t contamed the king’s 
noxious John of Gaunt, it was burned by the rebels under Wat | printing press, the chapel of St Mary le Savoy, and three or 
Tyler, and after this event appears to have existed as a ruin tal] | four meeting housea for foreigners and Dissenters Of this 
1505, when it was endowed hy Tenry VII as an hospital of St | ancient building, which possesses so many historical associations, 
John the Baptist, for the relief of 100 poor people In 1553 the | nothing now remains but the chapel of St Mary-le Savoy, above 
hospital was suppressed by Edward VI, but afterwards re- | referred to 


' The palace of the Savoy, on the banks of the Thames, 
between the river and the Strand, was erected in 1245, by Peter, 
Far] of Savoy and Richmond, and uncle of Fleanor, Queen of 
Henry ITI It was almost entirely rebwilt by Henry Plantagenet, 
first Duke of Lancaster, and 1t was bere that John, King of 
France, was confined after the battle of Poictiers, and where he 
also died, on a subsequent visit to this country not long after 
his release In 1881, when it was the residence of the ob- 
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‘were desirous of settlng the question 
controversy and discussion At length, they 
agreed to produce their objections all at once, 
and im writing, and thereby fell ito the trap 
that had been laid forthem “Sheldon saw well,” 
says Burnet, “what the effect would be of putting 
them to make all their demands at once the 
number of them raised a mighty outcry against 
them, as people that could never be satisfied ” 
It 1s imterestmg to mark the objections con- 
tained in these papers, as indicating the views of 
the Presbyterians of this period, and the terms 
on which they were willing to conform “They 
moved (the reverend historian adds) that Bishop 
Usher’s “ Reduction” should be laid down as a 
groundwoik to treat on, that bishops should 
not govern their diocese by their single authority, 
nor depute it to lay officers in their courts, but 
should, m matters of ordination and yu1isdiction, 
take along with them the counsel and concur- 
rence of the presbyters They did offer seve- 
ral exceptions to the Liturgy, against the many 
responses by the people, and they desired all 
might be made one continued prayer They de- 
sired that no lessons should be taken out of the 
Apocryphal books, that the psalms used in the 
daily service should be according to the new 
translation They excepted to many parts of the 
office of baptism, that :mport the inward regene- 
ration of all that were baptized They 1- 
sisted mainly against kneeling at the sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper, chiefly against the imposing 11, 
and moved that the posture might be left free, 
and that the use of the surphice, of the cross nm 
baptism, of god-fathers being the sponsors in bap- 
tism, and of the holidays, mght be abolished ” 
But these proposals, unpalatable as they were, 
and unhkely to be accepted, did not constitute 
either the head and front of Presbyterian offence, 
or the limit at which it stopped short Baxter, 
who headed his brethren 1n the conference, 1ma- 
gined, in his simplicity, that, from the words of 
the commission, his party “ were bound to offer 
everything that they thought might conduce to 
the good or peace of the church, without con- 
mdering what was lke to be obtamed, or what 
effect their demanding so much might have in 
irritating the minds of those who were then the 
superior body in strength and number” He 


therefore thought that, after offerrng 30 many | 


the reconciling us with Popery in some pomts, and beonuse the 





! Dr Gunning, who afterwards was p:omoted to the bishopric 
of Chichester, and then of Ely, was one of those amible but 
wrong headed theologians and enthusiasts, whom the present 
age of revivals has reproduced in alarming abundance The 
following graphic sketch of his character by Burnct will suggest 
amore than one living lhkeness to the mind of the reader — 

‘Tie was a man of great reading, and noted for a special 
subtlety of arguing All the arts of sophistry were made use of 
by him on all occasions, in as confident a manner as 1f thev 
had been sound reasoning Ho was a man of an innocent life, 
unweaniedly active to very little purpose He was much set on 
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by oral | objections against the Liturgy, they were bound, 


in honour and conscience, to present a new one, 
that should be less objectionable and more per- 
fect than the old Upon this proposal his brethren 
were divided, some of them bemg of opmion that 
it would be wisest to limit their demands to a 
few important matters for the sake of effecting 
a union, and that, when this was accomplished 
the other changes would follow But having 
overruled their scruples, he sat down to the task, 
and composed a new national Taturgy in a fort- 
night! The feat would have been imeredible in 
any other, than one whose authorship comprises 
three huge folios, and 197 smaller woks But 
excellent though the production, entitled the 
“Reformed Liturgy,” undoubtedly was, and ap- 
proved of by the Presbyterian conmussioners, 
who were able and scrupulous judges, 1 was in- 
dignantly rejected by the other party without 
examination At length the controversy was 
narrowed to this single question —“Ts 1t lawful 
to determine the certain use of thinys indifferent 
in the worship of God” and wis to be conducted 
by three champions on each side, by oral dispu- 
tation This intellectuil tournament lasted seve- 
ral days, and might have lasted for years, for the 
two chef disputants, Baxter and Gunnmg,! were 
men of imexhaustible forensic resources, the for- 
mer being a refining metaphysician, and the lat- 
ter a dexterous suphist The result of such a 
contest was only to promote “the diversion of 
the town, who thought here were a couple of 
fencers engaged in disputes that could never be 
brought to an end, nor have any good eftect” 
Of the captiousness and frivohty into which it 
could descend, one specimen will suthce On 
one occasion Baxter observed, “Such things will 
offend many good men in the nation” Stearn, 
Archbishop of York, snatched at the expiession 
as if he had found a treasure, and exclaimed, 
“He will not say kingdom, but nation, because 
he will not acknowledge a hing” When the days 
for holding the commission were ended, nothing 
had been settled, nothing conceded, all was as it 
had formerly stood, but with the addition of such 
an amount of anger and resentment as widened 
the breach between the two parties, and made 
their reconciliation more hopeless 

After the Savoy Conference had closed, the 
bishops resolved to improve their advantage by 





charge of idolatry seemed a bar to all thoughts of reconcilia ion 
with them, he set himself with great zeal to clear the Church of 
Rome of idolatry This made many suspect him as inclining to 
go over tu them, but he was far from it, and was a very honest, 
sincere man, but of no sound judgment, and of no prudence in 
affairs He was for our conforming im all things to the rules of 
the piimitive church, particularly in praying for the dead, in 
the use of oil, with many other mtuals He formed many in 
Cambridge upon his own notions, who have carried them per 

haps farther than he intended "—Hist Reform , London, 172. 
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making the law of conformity more stringent 
than ever Lecturers, of whom a very great part 
of the Presbyterian clergy now consisted, were 
to be placed, as to oaths and subscriptions, in the 
same condition with incumbents, and all were to 
be equally obhged to subscribe an unfeigned 
assent and consent to all things and everything 
contained and prescribed 1n the Book of Common 
Prayer They were to declare the League and 
Covenant unlawful and traitorous, and thus 
those who had taken it were to subscribe their 
own condemnation Foreign ordinations were 
nullified, and none could hold an ecclesiastical 
benefice in England unless they were episcopally 
ordained Alterations and additions were also 
introduced mto the Book of Common Prayer, but 
especial care was taken that no change which had 
been proposed by the Presbyterians should be 
adopted These changes, too, were either trivial 
in themselves, or such as could only further 
offend a Presbyterian conscience Among them 
was a collect for the parliament, in which Charles 
II was the first of English sovereigns who was 
styled “our most religious king,” an expression 
so utterly at variance with his whole character, 
as to shock the feelings of the sensitive, and ex- 
cite the meiriment of the profane New holi- 
days were added, such as that of St Barnabas 
and the Conversion of St Paul, and new lessons 
introduced from the Apocrypha, and, in particu- 
lar, the 1omance of Bel and the Dragon The 
30th of January, the day of the late king’s exe- 
cution, was now the day of “King Charles the 
Maity1,” and to be commemorated by a religious 
office diawn up for the occasion, and another 
was appomted for the 29th of May, the date of 
his majesty’s birth aud happy restoration In 
this way the recusants were to be met at every 
pomt, while not a loophole was left fo. evasion, 
or corne) for concealment By subseiibing these 
reqtusitions, they must utterly abjure and re- 
nounce their cherished Presbytei anism, and sign 
themselves the implicit hegemen and serfs of 
passive obedience, non-resistance, and complete 
Episcopal rule, or abandon then livings in the 
chuich, and expose themselves to fine and perse- 
cution This act for umformity in the public 
prayeis and ceremonies of the Church of England 
was introduced mto parhament, and, to msure 
its acceptance, the members were terrified by 
rumours of Presbyte1ian plots in several counties 
But in the commons it passed by only a major- 





1“The Book of Common Prayer, with the new corrections, 
was that to which they were totubaribe But the corrections 
were so long a preparing and the vast number of copies, above 
2000 that were to be wrought off for all the pansh churches of 
England, made the 1mpresainn go on so slowly, that there were 


few books set out to sale when the day came So, many that 
were well affected to the church, but that made conscience of 
subscribing to a book that they had not seen, left their benefice: 
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ity of six, and in the lords it was treated with 
almost equal repugnance It received the royal 
assent on the 10th of May, 1662, and, as if to 
make the execution of the act more oppressive 
than the act itself, the subscription of the Pres- 
byterian ministers was to be given on the 24th 
of August Thus, only three months and a few 
days were allowed them to deliberate upon a step 
where their all was at stake And where, in the 
meantime, was this new Liturgy, which it he- 
hoved them to read and study before they could 
honestly assent to 1t? As yet it was but a blot- 
ted MS, or only in the hands of the printeis, 
and, owing to the numerous corrigenda, not a 
copy was forthcoming’ In the meantime the 
fatal period was closing, and had closed fast 
upon them, with a mahgnity which we might 
have thought could have found no home except 
in the recesses of a Spanish or Itahan inqui- 
sition The season pitched upon was one by 
which the ejected would lose the revenues of 
a whole year, as the tithes were not due till 
Michaelmas, and thus many of the countiy 
clergy could have no prospect for themselves and 
famihes, but that of destitution or downright 
starvation But the settlement of the precise 
day had also occastoned an awkwaid coincidence, 
of which the persecutois apparently had never 
dreamed until 1t was too late— for, of all days, 1t 
was the day of St Bartholomew '!—the one still 
remembered with a shudder in Protestant Eng- 
land, as that of the hideous Paiisian massacre ? 
On the Sabbath preceding the 24th of August 
the devoted mimsters preached their farewell 
sermons to weeping congregations, and when the 
fatal day arrived, 2000 pulpits in England were 
left empty Such, 1t 13 generally supposed, was 
the number of ministers who, for conscience’ sake, 
abandoned their imcumbencies and lectureships, 
sacrificed their domestic competence, literary op- 
portunities, and piospects of church advance- 
ment, and went forth into a thankless, hostile 
wo1ld, not knowing what might next befall them 

Thus, by a piocess of quick and desperate 
decision, which Elizabeth herself would not have 
ventured, and at which even her imperious father 
would have paused and trembled, the long-ex:st- 
ing difficulty was solved by being cut asunder. 
One trenchant blow effected what a century of 
royal edicts and learned discussions had been 
unable to achieve The Puritan element was 
thrown out at last, and every party in which 1t 


on that very account Some made a journey to London on pur- 
pose to ree it With so much precipitation was that matter 
driven on, that it seemed expected, that the clergy should sub 
scribe implicitly to a book they had never seen "—Burnet 
Ehstory of the Church, vol 1 p 185 

2“*The Presbyterians remembered what a St Bartholomew's 
had been at Pans ninety years before, which was the day of that 
massacre, and did not stick to compare the one to the other "-Ibid 
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had been impe1sonated— Presbyterians, Indepen- 
dents, and sectaries—were shut out of the church, 
and kept out by an impassable barner, so that 
henceforth they must be sects apart and by them- 
selves, instead of forming a portion of the great 
national religious Establishment It was a haz- 
ardous process, and as cruel as 1t was hazardous 
But why was English Presbyterianism let down 
so easily, and suffered to fall without a blow? It 
had never been in this fashion that so large a 
paity of Englishmen had stood still when their 
highest and best interests had been at stake But 
we must still keepin mind that Presbyterianism 
was not a plant of the English soil, that its 
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ing the hated creed in England In httle more 
than a month after the Restoration, a council of 
state was formed for the administration of Scot- 
tish affairs, sufficiently indicative of the most hos- 
tile purposes, for the Earl of Middleton, a rapa- 
cious, dissolute, and merciless soldier of fortune, 
was appointed royal commissioner, with men of 
similar stamp for his chief officials and assis- 
tants Such statesmen were soon able to pack a 
subservient parliament, and rule the country as 
they pleased, and they were not slow to avail 
themselves of the opportumty Early in 1661 
| they passed the act of supremacy, by which the 
king was made supreme 1n all matters, ecclesias- 


growth had been that of an exotic, and that the | tical as well as civil, and the oath of allegiance, 
causes which hitherto had fostered 1t mto such | by which the demi] of that supremacy was visited 
sudden luxuriance existed no longer Its decay | with the penalties of high treason In this way, 
was therefore so certain, and so natural, that its all for which the nation had been contending for 
downfall was only a question of time and cir- | years was prostrated by a single stroke, and an 
cumstance But Puritanism, though thusdiiven ample giound prepared for the persecutions which 
beyond the pale of the church, and left to 1ts own | afterwards ensued But even this headlong 
resources, was not to pass away when its title , career was not fast enough for “ Midd ton’s Par- 
and political standing had perished Under the , hament,” as 1t was usually called, which generally 
labours of the self-denying ejected ministers of | transacted business after a debauch, and while 
the St Bartholomew act, its principles were still ' their heads were still reelumg with mtoxication, 


kept alive, and the Puritans themselves still con- 
tinued to exist under the new name of English 
Nonconformists The leading events of their 
further history, as well as that of the church it- 
self, until we find both parties umited for the final 
expulsion of Popery and the Stuarts in 1689, have 
been so fully detailed m the civil and military 
proceedings of this period, as to make further 
mention of them unnecessary 

The leading incidcnts of the Scottish church, 
during this period, were of so political a charac- 
ter that they have been fully related in this 
work under their proper head A brief notice, 
therefore, of only a few incidental points, will be 
necessary to place the whole subject before the 
view of the reader 

The restoration of Charles II to the throne 
was an event which was hailed with still greater 
hopes in Scotland than even in England For the 
king was a Stuart, and therefore a child of the 
nation, he had solemnly sworn to the Solemn 
League and Covenant, and would therefore, at 
least, be tolerant of Presbyterianism The Scots, 
even while warring against his father, had enter- 
tained no sympathy with the republican views of 
England, but, on the contrary, had contended for 
the continuation of kingly rule, and the death of 
Cromwell had been their signal for re action to 
promote the restoration of the royal exile But 
a very short time sufficed to show to them the 
worthlessness of the man of their choice, as well 
as the fallacy of their hopes The country and 
home of Presbyternanism was to be visited with a 
tenfold portion of that severity which was await- 





and, tired of abrogating, one by one, the acts of 
former Scottish parliaments for the hberties of 
‘the church and the subject, they at last pro- 
ceeded to sweep thcm away by wholesale This 
was done by what was called the “ Rescissory 
Act,” which decreed that all the proceedings de- 
vised and established for reformation, between 
the years 1638 and 1650, were rebellious and 
treasonable, including the Solemn League and 
Covenant itself, and the memorable Assembly of 
Glasgow 1n 1638, in which Episcopacy had been 
overthrown Resolutions so mad and so despotic 
were the inevitable precursors of martyrdom, for 
they could only be confirmed by shedding the 
best blood of the country, and accordingly, soon 
after, the Marquis of Argyle, the champion of 
Presbyterianism, and James Guthnie, one of the 
most devoud of its ministers, were hurried 
through an iniquitous trial, condemned, and exe- 
cuted In August, 1661, o1 less than three months 
after these executions, a letter from the king 
was received by the Scottish council, in which 
Charles, after denouncing the national Presby- 
terian polity as inconsistent with a monarchic 
goveinment, thus briefly announced his sove- 
reign purpose “ Wherefore we declare our firm 
resolution to mterpose our royal authority for 
restoring the Church of Scotland to its mght 
government by bishops, as 1t was before the late 
troubles” When the apostate, James Sharp, had 
sold his brethren and his church to their enemies, 
and been guerdoned with the archbishopric of 
St Andrews, which made him Primate of Scot- 
land, 1t was easy to guess the nature of this 
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“mght government by bishops,” and whether it | To supply this unexpected and astounding blank 
would be worthy of the name | with a new clergy, was now the difficulty of the 
But though Episcopacy was thus summarily | bishops, and, accordingly, raw uneducated lads, 
established by royal decree, and although Sharp and other characters still more unfit by thew 
and his staff of northern prelates were inducted moral disqualifications, were thrust into the va- 
into their dioceses, the Presbyterian clergy still ' cant charges ‘‘ They were the worst preachers 
held their livings, and performed their duties as | IT ever heard,” 1s the candid confession of Bur- 
before But it was intolerable to the rulers of | net, “they were ignorant to a reproach, and 
the royal church, that while these men were fol- | many of them were openly vicious They were 
lowed by the people, they should themselves be | a disgrace to their orders and the sacred function, 
left without subjects to rule, or homage to flatter | and were, mdeed, the dregs and refuse of the 
them Their diocesan meetings were almost | northern parts Those of them who arose above 
empty, and their sway unacknowledged They | contempt or scandal, were men of such violent 
complained to Middleton of this neglect, and the | tempers that they were as much hated as the 
commissioner resolved to make a tour in person, | others were despised ” 
to redress their grievances and establish their | In the meantime, the dispossessed clergy became 
authority His progress, on this occasion, ac- | more formidable in then wanderings than they 
companicd by his associates, was more like that ' could have been in their peaceful homes Their 
of a rabblement of drunken bacchanals than of : sincerity had been tested and proven, and every- 
guardians and legislators of the church, or even where among the people, by whom they were 
conxetvators of the public peace On arriving at | regarded as martyrs, they were certain to find 
Glasgow, Farfoul, its archbishop, complained that | willing and enthusiastic followers Conventicles 
not one of the ministers had owned his author- and field-meeting», therefore, became the orde: of 
ity, and the remedy he proposed was as truculent , the day, and, in such a country as Scotland, it 
as it well could be This was, to denounce ¢ ject- | was casy to find places for these proscribed as- 
ment from their manses, livings, and charges, of , sembheswhich espionage could not easily discover, 
all ministers admitted since 1649, when pationage or armed violence approach with safety Those 
was abolished, unless they obtamed a presenta- | almost maccessible swamps and rock-girdled re- 
tion from the lawful patron, and collation from | cesses, among which national liberty had found 
the bishop of the diocese, before the Ist of No- a shelter in the days of Wallace and Bruce, were 
vembc: Middleton and his counsellors caught | now the meeting places of those children of the 
at this strange expedient “Duke Hamilton told Covenant, who could no longer enter a church 
me,” says Burnet, ‘‘ they were all so diunk that | without abjuring the prinaples for which they 
day that they were not capable of considermg | were ready to saciifice the all To break up 
anything that was laid before them, and would , these conventicles was now the aim of the Scot- 
hear of nothing but executing the law, without tish statesmen and bishops, and while troops of 
any relenting or delay They would not even | horse and foot were employed for the purpose, 
extend the day of grace to the lst of November, | those wretched clergymen who had been thrust 
but appomted the 4th of October instead, by | into the places of the ejected became the scouts 
which less than a month’s warning was left to | and spies of the persecutors, and led them on to 
the recusants In this case the atrocities of the | the place of onslaught The land was laid under 
Bartholomew's Day of England were to be re- | military execution, the soldiers were irresponsi- 
peated, but with aggravations, and, in spite of ble judges, who tried and punished im their own 
the warning given by the English example, Fair- , savage fashion, and when then unfortunate vic- 
foul asserted that not ten ministers in all his tim was spared from death or torture, 1t was only 
diocese would incur deprivation by refusing to , that he might be beggared by fines or wasted by 
comply But, to the astonishment of these be- imprisonment And then came the natural and 
sotted statesmen and their worldly-wise adviser, irresistible re-action Maddened by their suffer- 
400 ministers preferred the abandonment of their | ings, the Covenanters turned upon their oppres- 
homes, and a hfe of wandering and destatution, | sors, but bemg almost without arms, disciphne, 
rather: than violate their consciences Even then, | and leaders, even the energy of despair was in- 
too, the example of England was not lost upon | sufficient to make head agaist their well-traimed, 
these devoted clergymen, who, with their fami- | well-appoimted adversaries. In the civil depart- 
hes, embraced this terrible alternative in the | ment of this work, an account has been given of 
trying severities of a northern winter “Scot-| the chief of these armed insurrections at the 
land was never witness,” says Wodrow, “to such | Pentland Hills, and the relentless spirit in which 
a Sabbath as the last on which those ministers | 1t was punished The long course of persecution 
preached, and I know no parallel to it, save the | that followed, and the imsane outbreak of a 
17th of August, to the Presbyterians in England” handful of the sufferers in the murder of the 
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iofamous Archbishop Sharp, have also been de- | Word of God, and as 1t did become (though one 
tailed This last event, by exposing the whole | of the meanest) a mmuster of the gospel” Such 


body to additional outrages, compelled them again 
to stand upon the defensive, and the defeat of 
Graham of Claverhouse, the model hero of the 
royalists, at Drumclog, in which he was igno- 
miniously baffled and chased off the field by a 
handful of half-armed peasants, appeared to jus- 
tify their boldness The battle of Bothwell Bridge 
succeeded, 1n which the Covenanters were ut- 
terly defeated, and the hopelessness of their 
affairs confirmed But even im this hercest ex- 
plosion of Covenanting resistance, there was, 


strictly speaking, no disloyalty of purpose in | 


the oppressed — no thought of disturbing mo 
naichy, or displacing the king All they sought 
was liberty to assemble and worship God undis- 
turbed, whether m peaceful huts or upon the 
lonely hillside, while they abhorred the charge 
of rebellion These sentiments were distinctly 
expressed, in then last moments, by Kid and 
King, two Presbyterian ministers, who had been 
dragged as prisoners by Claverhouse to Drum- 
clog, where they were released by the victors, 
and who had been led against their will to Both- 
well Bridge, from which, after exhorting their 
countrymen, but in vain, to return to their peace- 
ful obedience and non-resistance, they had taken 
the opportunity of escaping before the battle 
commenced And yet, after being tortured with 
the boots, they were brought to the scaffold as 
rebels and leaders of the insugents “For re- 
bellion against his majesty’s person or lawful 
authority,” exclanned Kid, in his dying speech, 
“the Lord knows my soul abhorreth 1t, name and 
thing Loyal I have been, and will every Chris- 
tian to beso, and I was ever of this judgment, 
to give to Cesar the things that are Cesar’s, and 
to God the things that are God’s” “TI thank 
God,” said his companion in suffering to the 
crowd assembled round the scaffold, ‘““my heart 
doth not condemn me of any disloyalty I have 
been loyal, and do recommend to all to be obe- 
dient to the higher powers in the Lord And 
that I preached at field-meetings, which 1s the 
other ground of my sentence, I am so far from 
acknowledging that the gospel preached that way 
was a rendezvousing 1n rebellion, as 1t 18 termed, 
that I bless the Loid that ever counted me worthy 
to be a witness to such meetings, which have 
been so wonderfully countenanced and owned, 
not only to the conviction, but even to the con- 
version of many thousands. That I preached 
up rebelhon, and rising in arms against autho- 
rity, I bless the Lord my conscience doth not 
condemn me in this, 1t never being my design 
If I could have preached Christ, and salvation in 
his name, that was my work, and herein have I 
walked according to the lhght and rule of the 


were the principles for which no punishment was 
thought too great, such the men whose heads 
and quarters, after the punishment of hanging, 
were ignominiously exposed over the town-gates 
During these years of trial and calamity, in 
which no age, or sex, or condition was spared, 
the long roll of the persecutors, and the vanety 
and fiendishness of 1ts items, could only be paral- 
leled by that of the Duke of Alva in the Nether- 
lands The heart sickens ove: it, and the eye 
turns away with disgust, but out of the list we 
may select only one instance, and that, too, by 
no means the most revolting During this period 
of suffering for éhe truth—in which Chiistianity 
was not peace sent on earth, but a sword—and 
when kmmdied hearts were parted asunder by 
higher claims than those of the closest earthly 
relationship—it happened that Gilbert Wilson, a 
farmer in Wigtonshire, with ns wife, had con- 
formed to Pielacy, while his two daughters, Mar- 
garet and Agnes, the former eighteen, and the 
other only thirteen years old, adhered to the 
oppressed Presbytenans For this, such help- 
less girls were chased as if they had been armed 
men, and obliged to seek shelter among the bleak 
mountains and moraases, until they were appre- 
hended On this the father hastened to Edin- 
burgh, and by the payment of a heavy sum ob- 
tained the life of Agnes, Ins httle one But no 
mercy was to be extended to Margaret , she was 
sentenced to die, and that, too, in the old Scot- 
tish mode of drowning rese1 ved for female male- 
factors, by being bound to a stake planted in the 
gea within flood-mark, near her native Wigton 
To another stake was bound an old woman, aged 
sixty-three, also one of these dreaded overturners 
of kings and governments At the place of exe- 
cution, Margaret Wilson was urged by her rela- 
tions to save her hfe by taking the oath of 1m- 
plicit. allegiance, and promising to attend the 
ministrations of the curate, but she had come to 
die, not to apostatize, and their entreaties were 
invain The tide advanced, and the old woman, 
who was nearest the sea, was struggling and 
smothering amidst the waves ‘“ Margaret, what 
do you thmk of your fnend now?” cried some, 
either 1n scorn or hoping that she would yet 
relent, but the intrepid girl, still undaunted at 
the fate which so soon would be her own, rephed, 
“What do I see but Christ in one of his mem- 
bers wrestling there? Think you that we are the 
sufferers? No, 1t is Christ in us, for he sends 
none on a warfare upon their own charges” She 
engaged in prayer, and the water rose and covered. 
her, but after a short space they lifted her up, 
and when she had recovered sensation and speech, 
Major Windram, who supermtended the execu- 
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tion, asked her if she would pray for the king 
“I wish,” she rephed, “for the salvation of all 
men, and the damnation of none” “ Dear Mar- 
garet,” cried one of the bystanders, “say, God 
save the king” She answered calmly, “God 
save him, if He will, for it‘1s his salvation I 
desire” “Suir, she has said 1t, she has said 1t!” 
shouted the crowd, who expected thatshe would be 
forthwith released But this was not enough for 
Windram, and he required her instantly to swear 
the abjuration oath, otherwise she must endure 
her doom But though thus cruelly tantalized 
with hope after she had tasted the bitterness of 
death, the brave young martyr rejected the pi offer 
by which she must have renounced her brethren 
and condemned their cause “I will not,” she 
firmly rephed, “I am one of Christ’s children, let 
me go!” and, at the word, she was again thrust 
into the water and diowned 

In these persecutions, which extended over a 
long term of twenty-eight years, 1t 1s supposed 
that not less than 18,000 persons died by regular 
execution or military violence, by tortures or pri- 
vations—a fearful amount of the best and bravest, 
in a country whose population scarcely amounted 
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offices, they made haste to obliterate the foul 
traces of their cruelty and mismanagement Ac- 
cordingly, the jails were emptied of those impri- 
soned Covenanters who were still 1n durance, the 
pending sentences that waited for execution were 
rescinded or thrown aside, and the heads and 
mangled limbs that for years had been exposed 
upon the gates and market-crosses were hastily re- 
moved As for those pamsh mcumbents who had 
held office under the bishops, and who, in many 
cases, had acted as spies upon their flocks, they 
were, to the number of about 300, ejected from 
their livings by the now ti1umphant populace, 
but without bloodshed or loss of life, and with 
comparatively little personal violence It was a 
marked contrast to their own conduct in the day 
of their prosperity In this way fell that un- 
national fabric of Scottish Episcopacy which 
James VI, the first and second Charles, and 
James II, had spent more than a century m 
rearing Scotland was to remaim, as she had 
been from the first, a Presbyterian country 

In a former chapter we have narrated the land- 
ing of the “ Pilgrim Fathers” in New England, and 
the foundation of what was ultimately to become 


to 1,000,000 souls With the accession of James | the United States of America It was according 
IT, the darkest hour had arrived, but 1t was the | to the natural order of things, as instanced in the 
hour that precedes the dawn The conflict was | general history of communities, that the com- 
no longer to be that of Prelacy against Piesby- | mencement of such a stupendous undertaking 
terianism, but of both, united into one common | should bein difficulty, and suffering, and privation 
Protestantism, against a cause that was equally | It 1s upon such a 1ocky foundation, and after 
the enemy of both The blundering and head- | such toil, that great nations are raised, and per- 
long career of the new king to restore (Great | manent institutions established The coast upon 


Britain tu the see of Rome was enough to excite 
in Scotland, as well as England, universal dis- 
trust, and a spirit of general resistance One of 
these egregious errors was his attempt to ingra- 
tiate himself with Dissenters of every class op- 
posed to the English church, by exempting them 
from previous penalties and disabilities, in which 
the Papists weie to be included By these acts of 
indulgence, published 1n 1687, in which every re- 
striction was successively taken off, except that 
against field-meetings, the Presbyterians of both 





which they landed was bleak, bairen, and un- 
healthy, but this proved the only defence of these 
helpless adventurers against the tribes of wild 
Indians, who had no temptation to settle near 
such an uninviting spot The rigours of an 
American wintei, against which they were so ill 
prepared, came on, and in three months half of 
that band of emigrants had pe1ished, so that 
scarcely fifty survived But though the May- 


flower returned to England in the following 


spring, not one of the survivors would avail him- 


kingdoms were enabled to assemble without hin- | self of the opportumty to quit that strand of 


derance, and worship without interruption 
& permission so dangerous to England, from the 
numbers of the Papists who shared in the bene- 
fits of this new toleration, was of serious hurt to 


the royal cause in Scotland, where Popery was at 


so low an ebb, and where the whole nation was 
Presbytenan When the rising accordingly com- 
menced for the expulsion of James, there was a 
singleness of purpose on the subject among the 
Scots, and a promptness of decision, which was 
scarcely found in England In the meantime, 
the upholders of Scottish Prelacy felt that their 
hour had expired, and were anxious to make their 
escape But before they abdicated their 1!]-held 


But | 





graves and sickness On the contrary, they 
founded their little town of Plymouth, elected a 
new governor in the room of the former one who 
had died, and opened a friendly intercourse with 
the nearest tiibes, of whom they became the allies 
against their enemies, the Narragansetts On 
the 9th of November, 1621, the Fortune, a small 
barque, arrived, bringing thirty-five new settlers, 
and by the same vessel the first export of the 
colony was embarked for England, consisting of 
beaver-skins, and wood of various kinds, to the 
value of £500 But the Fortune was seized and 
plundered by a French privateer just when she 
had neared the English coast, and, to add to the 
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difhculties of the colonists, a further arrival of 
destitute emigrants nearly destroyed the whole 
settlement with famme Even when they were 
reduced to their last pint of corn, seven new colo- 
nists arrived toshaieit Singularly enough, even 
while the Plymouth brethren were thus destitute, 
the sprit of Enghsh commercial enterprise had 
directed 1ts attention to New England, and new 
colonists arrived upon its shores, animated with a 
different spirit from that of the Pilgrim Fathers— 
men of whose crimes 01 idleness their own coun- 
try had become weary, and whose chief motive 
of emigration was the hope of gain From the 
scantiness of the means of support an additional 
settlement was necessary, and this originated, in 
1622, the founding of the state of Massachusetts 
But these worthless additions, instead of being a 
help, were an incumbrance and a curse to their 
peaceful brethren, and their conduct toward the 
natives, in 1623, wnvolved the whole colony im 
a wat with the red hunters of the wilderness 
While these events went onward, new bands of 
adventureis continued to arrive from the mother 
country, of a better character than the new colo- 
nists of Massachusetts, and while some were of 
the common file of industrious enterprise, and 
distinguished by the old established Enghsh 
names of George, Thomas, and Edward, there 
were others whose Puritan appellatives showed 
that they were of the same religious stock as 
the men of Plymouth, such as Elder Brewster, 
Manasseh Faunce, Christian Penn, and Expen- 
ence Mitchell, Jonathan, Love, and Wrestling, 
the sons, and Fear and Patience, the daugh- 
teis of Elder Brewster Stout of heart, and 1e- 
solute in purpose were these comers, although the 
first step of their landing convinced them that 
this land of promise would also be one of “hope 
deferred” They were gladly welcomed by their 
old friends who had preceded them, but “the 
best dish we could present them with,” one of them 
writes, “18 a lobster, or piece of fish, without bread, 
or anvthing else, but a cup of fair spring water, 
and the long continuance of this diet, with ow 
labours abroad, has somewhat abated the fresh- 
ness of our complexion, but God gives us health” 

The reign of Charles I produced an immense 
accession to the population of New England, but, 
unfortunately, the new-comers brought with them 
those religious differences, and that spint of theo- 
logical contention, which were so prevalent at 
that time in the mother country On this account 
Massachusetts, which was re-peopled by a fresh 
arrival of Puritans, chiefly of the Independent 
and Baptist persuasions, was ready to renew the 
controversy in that distant wilderness, not only 
with those who still adhered to Episcopal princi- 
ples, but even with those who belonged to an 
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own The persecution that had driven them into 
exile, instead of teaching them moderation and 
forbearance, had only made their adherence to 
their own belief the more mtense, while as yet 
the principles of toleration were little understood, 
and, untaught by their own example, they thought 
that those arguments of fines, impmsonment, and 
whipping, which had been so meffectual with 
themselves, might yet be available with others 

But the truth had strengthened them for endur- 
ance, and they could not imagine how erro:— 
that 18 to say, religious opinions that were con- 
trary to their own—could be so obstinate as to 
hold out, or should escape the just penalty of 
their unreasonable hardihood It was easy for 
men thus circumgtanced to erect Star Chambers 
of their own, and play the part of Laud over 
men whom they regarded as the enemies of God 

The first brunt of the storm of American perse- 
cution fell upon the Episcopalians, as the most 
avowed and dangerous enemies of Puritanism at 
large, but when this weaker party was ejected 
from their community, the victors divided, and 
turned against each other in mutual contest 

Uniformity was to be established in these infant 
colonies as in England, but uniformity mm what? 
This, among so many contending sectaries, could 
only be maintained by the strongest, and the 
question, Who was the strongest? had yet to be 
decided The severe theocratic rule, also, under 
which the laws and examples of the Old Testa- 
ment were applied in the legislation of these 
infant states, gave scope and sanction for perse- 
cution, and among its more distinguished victims 
was Roger Williams, whose case will best illus- 
trate the smmit in which 1t was conducted He 
arrived at the new transatlantic town of Hull in 
1631, and though an Enghsh Puritan minister, 
and little more than thirty years of age, his views 
of toleration were so sound and ample as to place 
him beyond most of the great religious intellects 
of the period even in his own country This 
superiority, however, was not likely to recom- 
mend him to the land of his adoption, where the 
observance of public worship was a duty which 
every member of the community owed to the 
state, and where neither difference of opinion, 
nor scruple of conscience, nor even notorious 
laxity or indifference, could form an excuse for 
the want of regular attendance at the parish 
church He opposed the union of the religious 
with the civil power, as it then prevailed, and 
taught that the magistrate should punish guilt, 
but not suppress freedom of opmion Such sen- 
timents were too alarming to be tolerated, and, 
although he was chosen by the people of Salem 
for their pastor, Willams, by a decree of the 
general court, was banished from the colony It 


earlier and more moderate Puritanism than their ! was in the depth of a most inclement winter that 
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this sentence was inflicted, and the poor exile, 1t was against the Quakers, who first appeared in 
driven into the wilderness of an uninhabited | Massachusetts, in 1656, that the war of persecu- 
country, was fain to skulk for many weeks among | tion was most violent At their arnval, or a 
the leafless forests, with nothmg but a hollow | short time after, they were brought before the 
taee for his home Here he would have perished, | magistrates, their books were seized and burned, 
had not the roving Indians, nfore merciful than | and themselves sentenced to banishment Find- 
his Christian brethren, found him, and adminis- | ing that these penalties were insufficient, new 
tered to his wants At length he removed to | and more merciless statutes were enacted against 
Rhode Island, whither he was followed by five | Quakerism, which Laud himself could scarcely , 
companions , and there he founded a new settle- | have improved Thus a Quaker, if a man, after 
ment, which he called Providence, having ob- | the first conviction, was to lose one of his ears, 
tained land for the purpose by purchase from the | and 1f a woman, was to be severely whipped, on 
natives Being soon joined by other exiles, he | a second offence, the man was to lose his other ear, 
repaired, in 1643, to England, where he obtamed | and the woman to be whipped im large: measure, 
a charter for his new colony, and in 1662 a second | and if they still persisted mm Quakensm, the 
was granted by Charles IT, im which the settle- | tongue of each offender, on the third conviction, 
ment was entitled, “the English colony of Rhode | was to be bored through with a red-hot iron 
Island, and Providence Plantations, 1n New Eng- | Finally, 1t was decreed that any Quaker return- 
land,” and in this, the unlimited toleration sought | ing to the country, after being banished, was to 
by its founder was conceded 1m all its latitude | be punished with death—a sentence which was 
By this novel giant, the community of Providence | several times carried into effect In the other 
were distinguished from every other throughout | states, the proceedings against this unfoitunate 
the whole Christian world , and m this way an | people, although of a milder character, were still 
example was established, which the other Amert- | sufficiently severe, so that any one who should 
can states were afterwards gladly to adopt Wil-| bring, or cause to be brought, any one known 
hams himself survived to the patriarchal age of | to be a Quaker into Connecticut, was to be fined 
eighty-five, having died in 1683, when his colony, | in £50 
originally consisting of only forty souls, had m-| If anythmg can form an excuse for this 1n- 
creased to several thousands ' tolerance and persecuting spirit, 1t 15 to be found 

This rapid increase of the infant colony of ; not only in the hmited views on toleration which 
Rhode Island was but a specimen of the manner | were entertained by the original founders of the 
in which the other Anglo-American states were | United States of America, but the new and per- 
rising into bulk and importance They presented ; plexing emergencies which were imported by 
attractions alike for the persecuted, the discon- | every fiesh immigration The earhest settlers 
tented, and the adventurous of the mother coun- |; wee at one in their belief, and went on harmo- 
try, and with every yea: of this stirring and niously in their common aim, but afte: they had 
changeful period, the tide of emigration became | cleared the wilderness around them, and driven 
stronye: and more abundant As might be ex- | back the red men ito the wilderness, they were 
pected, therefore, the 1mmediate descendants of ; httle prepared for the new bands that arrived— 
the Pilgiim Fathers began to change in their or- | Socinians, Antinomians, Familists, Anabaptists, 
ginal character as 1t continued to blend with the Armimans, Anti-Sabbatarians, Ranters, Seekers, 
new elements that successively arrived But still ; Muggletomians, and many others—who entered 
the Puritan type continued to predominate, and into their labours, and were ready each one of 
Puritan legislation became all the more severe in | them to be persecutors in their turn Even the 
proportion to the mci easing violation of 1ts rules, ' Quakers of this period, as we have already seen, 
and danger of its final eversion In some of were not those peaceful,decorous characters which 
these laws, directed against immorality in general, they afterwards became, but, on the contrary, 
we have a curious specimen of what was accounted , were as frantic 1n their zeal as they were wild and 
criminal in the moral code of these early colonists , extravagant in their mysticism In America, as 
Thus, to wear unshorn hair was a proscribed | at home, the principles of toleration were late in 
offence, and to smoke tobacco was not only de- | being understood, and later still m being reduced 
nounced as sinful, but punished witha fine The | to practice It was not in a day, 01 a year, that 
chief state crimes were refusal to communicate | the confirmed prejudices of so many centuries 
with the prevalent church, which involved the | could be unlearned, or their practices abandoned 
forfeiture of all civil franchises, heresy, which | During the whole of the present period, the 
was visited with banishment, and worshipping | religious story of Ireland was so uneventful 
images, for which the penalty was death But that it may be dismissed in a single sentence 
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Its Popery had been so utterly prostrated by the 
1 Mather’ New Bagland B fts Histo the | 
Dasted Sates pee wee lace ie | sword of Cromwell, that for years 1t attempted 
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no re-action, while its Protestant Episcopacy was 
abohshed by the Long Parhament along with the 
Episcopal supremacy 1n England and Scotland 
With the Restoration 1ts Episcopacy was restored, 
and both houses of the Irish parliament gave 
their passive assent to every change that was 
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afterwards introduced into the mother Church of 
England The effect of the reigns of Charles IT 

and his brother upon Imsh Popery, which was 
elevated with new hopes, and called into fresh 
action, have been fully detailed in our department. 
of civil and military history 


CHAPTER VIIJ—HISTORY OF SOCIETY 


FROM THE RESTORATION OF CHARLES II (A D 1660), TO THE REVOLUTION (A.D 1689) 
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»|OMPLETE evidence had now been | them against the arrival of an invader Added 
>| afforded that the history of Britain | to the empire’s natural advantages, were those 
was mainly to be that of a great | of 1ts political free institutions, so that while 
commercial country The three | religious persecution was rife upon the Conta- 
kingdoms of England, Scotland, | nent, the mdustrial classes, upon whom it bore 
and Ireland were mnited into one, ; the heaviest, were fain to excape to England, 





and that, ‘6, by a bond that seemed indissolu- 
ble After a severe struggle, they had gained 
possession of the sea, and were thus enabled to 
waft their commerce whithersoever they pleased 
This supeiiority also, which they had obtaimed 
over the ocean, the islands of Great Britain and 
Ireland were well fitted to retain, by their posi- 
tion in Europe, by their admirable havens and 
bays, and by the westerly winds that could carry 
their navies with facility against any point of 
foreign attack, and at the same time protect 
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where they could enjoy their religious opimions 
unmolested, and thither also they conveyed those 
manufacturing arts with which they had so long 
enriched the countnes that had now ungratefully 
given them up to the persecutor In this way, 
the fanaticism of the Duke of Alva drove the 
art of cloth-weaving into England, while at a 
later period the persecution of his Huguenot 
subjects, by Louis XIV, naturalized among us 
the gainful process of silk-weaving Strangely, 
too, 1t happened, that even when persecution was 
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practised among ourselves, the result, instead of 
being fatal to our commercial prosperity, as it 
had been to Spain, Holland, France, and every 
other country into which it had been introduced, 
was so overruled in the case of Britain, as only 
to deepen the stability and extend the range of 
her commerce The Puritans of England and 
the Covenanters of Scotland, when their own 
country was converted into a house of bondage, 
repaired o: were banished to America, and there 
they founded those colonies that formed not only 
so rich a source of immediate profit, but were 
afterwards to be expanded into a great collected 
empire, whose limits were to be determined only 
by its all but inexhaustible resources These 
singular advantages which the commerce of Great 
Britain had now acquired, our merchants were 
already carrying into active operation , and Hol- 
land saw herself outdone by her pupil, not only 
1n persevering industry, but also in bold successful 
adventure, All this, De Witt, the celebrated 
Dutch statesman, clearly saw and announced to 
his countrymen but the warning which 1t tended 
to convey came too late It was “ingland, not 
Holland, that was thenceforth to be the great 
store-house of the world, and the mart from 
which 1ts merchandise was to be diffused through 
every country 

In tiacing, as on former occasions, the steps 
by which, during the present period, the progress 
of British industry was advanced, and the mer- 
cantile tendency engrafted upon the people as a 
national characteristic, we turn 1n the first case 
to the state of our shipping And here, a mate- 
rial increase 1s to be found in the royal navy, 
which had been steadily progressing since the 
days of Elizabeth and her successor At the 
death of the former sovereign, 1t mustered only 
thirteen slips, the largest of which was only of 
1000 tons burden, but at that of James, it had in- 
creased to twenty-four ships, the largest of which 
was of 1400 tons. From that period, the increase 
had been so great, mamly owing to the rule of 
Oliver Cromwell, who never lost sight of the 
true interests of the nation, and partly to the 
naval victories of Blake, that the royal navy at 
the Restoration amounted to 57,463 tons, and 
at the close of the reign of Charles II to 103,558 
During the next unsettled reign, indeed, this 
tonnage had diminished to 101,892, at which 
amount it stood at the Revolution in 1689, the 
progress, however, of royal ship-building had set 
in so steadily, that this proved to be nothing more 
than a temporary interruption As to the mer- 
cantile shipping, of which 1t would be impossible 
to form an exact estimate, we can only state in 
round terms from the authorities of the period, 
that from 1666 to 1688 it had nearly doubled 
Of this commercial navy, we find, that from 
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thirty-hve to forty ships, each canying from 
sixty to 100 men, were employed by the East 
India Company , 80,000 tons of shipping in the 
coal trade of Newcastle, and 40,000 in the trade 
tv Guinea and America A fair crnterion of the 
value of this commerce by its re-action upon 
landed property may be adopted from the fact, 
that whereas in 1600 the general rental of Eng- 
land, for land, houses, mines, &c , did not exceed 
£6,000,000 annually, in 1688 1t had risen to about 
£14,000,000 

As might have been expected, the facilities 
fo. the extension and enculation of commerce, 
both at home and abroad, kept pace with this 
increase, and were nothing more than the natural 
1esults that, even if hindered, would have forced 
themselves into full operation One of these was 
the reduction of the rate of interest from ten to 
six per cent, which had been enacted by the 
Rump Parhament in 1651, and was continued 
after the Restoration Another was the extinc- 
tion of those vexatious charters, by which com- 
panies had been wont to monopolize the com- 
merce of different countnes, but which had now so 
completely yielded to the enterprise of individual 
traders, that none of them remamed except the 
East India Company The mercantile interests 
of this period must also have received a fresh 
impulse from a board of trade, established by 
Cromwell in 1655, for the promotion of traffic 
and navigation, and afterwards enlarged by 
Charles II into a council of commerce, m con- 
sequence of the great increase of our colomes 
and foreign plantations We can perceive also 
that the improvements in the regulations of the 
post-ofhce must have had an incalculable influ- 
ence upon the operations of trafhc, when we re- 
collect that a single letter was now conveyed to 
a distance of eighty mules for twopence The 
effects of all these commercial improvements 
upon the welfare of society may be estimated 
from the following summary, given by Sir Josiah 
Child, of their results during the short couse of 
twenty years —“ First,” he says, “we have gene- 
rally now one-third more money with appren- 
tices than we did twenty years before Secondly, 
notwithstanding the decay of some, and the loss 
of other trades, yet, in the gross, we ship off now 
one-third more of our manufactures, and of our tin 
and lead, than we did twenty years ago Thirdly, 
new-built houses in London yield twice the rent 
which they did before the conflagration in 1666, 
and houses immediately before that fire gene- 
rally yielded one-fourth more rent than they did 
twenty years ago Fourthly, the speedy and 
costly rebuilding, after that great fire, in London, 
18 a convincing, and to a stranger an amaz- 
ing argument of the plenty and late increase of 
money in England Fifthly, we have now more 
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than double the number of meichants and ship- , ble reality, and so startling to the simple com- 


ping that we had twenty years ago Sixthlyv, 
the course of our trade, from the increase of our 
money, 18 strangely altered within these twenty 
years, most payments from merchants and shop- 
keepers bemg now made with ready money, 
whereas formerly the course of our general trade 
ran at thiee, six, nine, and eighteen months’ 
time” From other contemporaneous sources we 
learn the followmg important facts, of changes 
that had occurred mm the space of forty years — 
The royal revenue had trebled The customs 
had yielded an increase of more than thrice the 
former amount The postage of letters had in- 
creased twenty-fold The number of houses in 
London was more than doubled, while a great 
inciease had also taken place im the principal 
towns in England and Ireland From the use of 
coal for domestic purposes and in the burning of 
bricks, the export of that commodity fiom New- 
castle was quadrupled And to come nearei to do- 
mestic life and comfort, the impoitation of wines, 
the multiplication of carriages, and the splendour 
of equipages and household furniture had been 
very greatly increased To retin again to Sir 
Josiah Child, whom we formerly quoted, he states, 
ina work published in 1688, the followmg im- 
portant particulars, with which we close this de- 
partment of the subject He tells us, that more 
men were now to be found upon the Exchange 
of London worth £10,000, than had been worth 
£1000 when the abatement in the tate of interest 
to 31x per cent was made by the Rump Puwlia- 
ment in 1651 Ue informs us, moreover, that 
sixty years previous, a duwiy of £500 with a 
daughter was of higher account than £2000 at 
present, that gentlewomen formerly thought 
themselves well clothed in a serge gown which 
their chamber-maids would now be ashamed to 
wear, and that besides the immense increase in 
rich clothes, jewels, plate, and furniture, there 
were now 100 coaches for one that had been 
kept before 

While wealth, however, was thus increasing on 
the one hand, the number of the poor appears to 
have been multiplying on the other This was 
nothing more than the usual result of such a pro- 
gress in every state of society The standard of 
comfort 18 thereby so greatly raised, that those 
who cannot attain to 1t, are only made the more 
conscious of their inferiority and deprivation In 
the mercantile scramble 1t also must happen, that 
many will be daunted at the outset by 1ts difficul- 
ties, and many thrown out by adverse chances in 
the competition In this way, while the merchan- 
dise and manufactures of the country were so 
greatly increasing its wealth, and multiplying its 
comforts, the number of those who could not share 
in 1t was increasing also This was such a nota- 


prehensions of our ancestors, that the press of 
this pe1iod teemed with plans by which the evil 
was proposed to be remedied But the perma- 
nent cure still waited to be discovered, and until 
this could be accomplished, society was fain to 
content itself with such temporary expedients as 
held the evil at arm’s-length, and handed 1t over 
to the succeeding generation, In 1677 1t was 
calculated that there were 100,000 paupers in 
England, and for their subsistence a poor-rate 
had already been established, which was now 1n- 
creased to nearly £840,000 per annum Even 
now, however, the obvious evils of such a remedy 
were felt, and are thus summed up by a writer of 
the day ‘It ¢he poor-rate) 1s employed only 
to maintain idle persons, doth great hurt rather 
than good, makes a world of poor more than other- 
wise there would be, prevents industry and labo- 
llousness, men and women growing so idle and 
proud that they will not work, but he upon the 
paiish wherein they dwell for maintenance, apply- 
ing themselves to nothing but begging or pilfer- 
ing, and breeding up their children accordingly, 
never putting them upon anything that may 1en- 
de: them useful in their generations, or beneficial 
either to themselves or the kingdom” Harsher 
measures were therefore resorted to, and m 1662 
a law was enacted by which the poor weie once 
more reduced to that bondage of the soil from 
which they had been emancipated fo1 centuries 
This was accomplished by the act empowering 
any two justices of the peace, upon the complaint 
of the church-wardens and overseers of the poor, 
to lay hold of any new come), within forty days 
after his artival in the parish, and forcibly 1¢e- 
mand him to the paiish m whixh he was last 
legally settled, unless he could show that he 
was no vagabond or pauper, or prove that he 
1ented a tenement of £10 perannum This mer- 
ciless law, by which the poor were cooped up 
and imprisoned within then own several districts, 
for the purpose of entailing upon each district 
the buiden of its own pauperism, and nothing 
further, continued 1n force for 130 years, and was 
not repealed until the close of the last century 
This singular indifference to the liberty of the 
subject, and restoration of feudal bondage in one 
of its worst forms, was also co-existent with 
another enormity closely connected with the 
mercantile spirit of the period, and which perhaps 
wholly arose from it The scene of the iniquity 
to which we refer was Bristol, where, we are 
told, all persons, even common shopkeepers, more 
or less traded to the Ameiican plantations —but 
a traffic so lucrative was perhaps not exclusively 
confined to this particular port It appears that 
the aldermen and justices of Bristol had been 
accustomed to transport their felons, who were 
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willing to accept such an alternative, to America, | life by the mercantile impulse which England 
and sell them as slaves to the planters But as | had now received, was manifested in that love 
felons were not numerous enough for the giow- | of travel and locomotion which had become a pre- 
ing avarice of the magistrates, they soon included | valent charactemstic The growing expansion 
whole shoals of petty-larceny rogues and pilferers | of the public mind disdained its former limits, as 
among the same live cargoes,‘whom they fright- | well as mere local enjoyments, and while 1t sought 
ened into acquiescence by the terrors of perpetual | a wider and more varied range, the rapid open- 
imprisonment ora halter In this way, a brisk | ng of highways and multiplication of the means 
trade commenced, that was continued for many | of conveyance gave wings to this new ambition 
years, and as the civic magistrates found their | The middle and even the lowe: classes could now 
account in it, the aldermen took the bench by | indulge their love of journeying, not merely on 
turns, while each had his division of the spoil | pack-horses, which generally travelled 1m ‘teams, 
At length this enormity was attacked, and that, or in long waggons that conveyed the goods and 
too, by no better a personage than Judge Jeffreys visitors of one town to another, but also in stage- 
himself, and, perhaps, none but that ermined mu- | coaches, which after the middle of the seven- 
quity and prince of legal oppressors would have | teenth century began to be 1un upon the pinei- 
had courage for such a feat “It appears not,” | pal roads, and at moderate charges The desc.1p 
says the narrative, “how this outrageous practice tion of one of these earlier stage-coaches 1s thus 
came to the knowledge of the lord cluef-yustice , | given by Taylor, the water-poet —“ It wears 
but, when he had hold of the end, he made two boots, and no spurs, sometimes having two 
thorough-stitch work with them, for he delighted | pan of legs in one boot, and oftentimes, against 
in such fair opportunities to rant He came to | nature, most preposterously it makes fai ladies 
the city, and told some that he had brought a | wear the boot Moreover, it makes people um1- 
broom to sweep them The city of Bristol was a | tate sea-crabs, in being drawn side-ways, as they 
proud body, and their head, the mavoi, in the | are when they sit in the boot of the coach” In 
assize commission 13 put before the judge of assize, | this awkward posture, the outside passenger tra- 
though, perhaps, 1t was not so iu this extraordi- | velled, or rather crawled, at the rate perchance 
nary commission of oye: and terminer But for | of three miles an hour, stoppages included, but 
certain, when his lordship came upon the bench, | however uncomfortable such progress might be, 
and examined this matte, he found all the alder- | compared with the smooth velocity of modern 
men and justices concerned in this kidnapping | conveyance, 11 was a wondrous improvement 
trade more or less, and the mayo: himself as bad | upon the weary pedestrianism of an earlier gene- 
as any Ie therefore turns to the mayor, ac- | ration Even these facilities for travelling, how- 
coutred with his scarlet and furs, and gave him | ever, were enough to arouse the alarmists of the 
all the i] names that scolding eloquence could | day, and England, 1t was thought, was driving to 
supply, and so, with rating and staring as his | destruction at full gallop As stage-coaches, it 
wa, was, never left till he made him quit the | was alleged, enabled any Londoner, whenever he 
bench, and go down to the criminal’s post at the | had occasion, to repair to any place where his 
bar, and there he pleaded for himself, as a com- | business lay, for two, three, or four shillings, if 
mon rogue or thief must have done, and when | within twenty miles of London, and so propot- 
the mayor hesitated a little, or slackened his | tionately to any part of England, “no man there- 
puce, he bawled at him, and, stamping, called foi | fore,’ writes an author on the subject, “will keep 
his guards—for he was general by commission | a house for himself, and another for his man, all 
Thus the citizens saw their scarlet chief magis-| the year, to ride one or two journeys, unless 
trate at the bar, to their infinite ten or and amaze- | some noble soul that scorns and abhors being 
ment He then took security of them to answer | confined to so ignoble, base, and sordid a way of 
informations, and so left them to ponder then | travelling as these coaches oblige him unto, and 
cases amongst themselves. At London, Sir Ro- | who prefers a public good before his own ease 
¥ bert Cann (the mayor) applied, by friends, to ap- | and advantage” From this strange dzat vbe (writ- 
pease him, and to get from under the prosecution, | ten 1n 1673), we learn the followmg important 
and at last he granted it, saying, ‘Go thy way, | particulars in the travelling statistics of the 
sin no more, lest a worse thing come unto thee’ | period Stage-coach conveyance was confined to 
The prosecutions depended till the Revolution, | the three great lines of road leading to Exeter, 
which made an amnesty, and the fmght only, | York, and Chester The fare from London to any 
which was no small one, was all the punishment | one of these towns was 40s 1n summer, and 45s in 
these judicial kidnappers underwent, and the | winter, besides 1s to each coachman (four in num- 
gains acquired by so wicked a trade rested peace- | ber, being changed during the journey) for drnk- 
fully in their pockets ” money Each of these stage-coaches was provided 
One striking effect produced upon every-day | with forty horses, and usually carmed eighteen 
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passengers a-week from London to theabove-men- | from the commencement the common coaches 


tioned towns, and brought back as many to the 
metropolis Then, there were short stages within 
twenty or thirty miles of London, each coach 
having four horses, and carrying six passengers 
a-day Shorter stages still were those of ten miles, 
to which the coach went und returned on the 
same day, with an average freight of twelve pas- 
sengers, and besides these, there were the short- 
est of all, beng within three, four, or five miles’ 
distance from London Thus, there were stage- 
coaches that phed to almost every town within 
twenty and twenty-five mules of the capital, which 
not only the Londoners, but people of Middlesex, 
Essex, Kent, and Suiey kept in constant occu- 
pation, and these passengers weie gentlemen 
travelling on pleasure, or to visit their friends or 
country-houses, and traders and merchants to the 
fairs and markets These men, 1t 1s added almost 
with a groan, formerly kept a horse or two of 
their own, but had now discontinued such a noble 
and laudable practice 

Few incidents of the period are more astound- 
ing than the rapid increase of coaches that had 
taken place in England, notwithstanding the de- 
nunciations of moralists, ard even the prohibitory 
enactments of parhament At least 6000, we are 
informed, were to be found in London, the suburbs, 
and within four miles’ compass, in 1636 Of these, 
we find that 1900 was the number of hackney- 
coaches belonging to the city of London, chefly 
drawn then, as after wards, by “base lean jades, 
unworthy to be seen in 80 brave a city, or to 
stand about a kino’s court” As London was such 
a confused mass of nurrow crooked streets before 
the great fire, every expcdient had to be adopted 
to insure a safe pilotage for these vehicles, and 
therefore the hackney-coachman, especially after 
the Restoration, was obliged to mount one of his 
horses as a postilion, armed with a short whip 
and spurs, while the coach itself was of such 
small construction, and so uneasily hung, that it 
looked lke a sedan chair on wheels Narrow, 
rugged, and mury streets, howeve1, were not the 
only evils which the London coaches encountered , 
for such was the hatred of the populace at these 
“‘hell-carts,” as they still continued to call them, 
and the rivalry of draymen, who delighted to 
drive against them and overturn them, that a 
coachwreck was aS common in the metropolis 
as a shipwreck in the German Ocean or the Bay 
of Biscay Still, im spite of the jeers of the mob, 


were drawn by two horses, the nobility had the 
especial privilege of using four The Duke of 
Buckingham, placing himself at the head of his 
ordei, set up a coach with six horses, upon which 
the Earl of Northumberland, to rebuke or cari- 
cature his pride, caused himself to be driven 
through the streets in one that was drawn by 
eight stout nags. Fou and even s1x-horse car- 
mages did not long contimue to be an exclusive 
privilege of nobility 

The principle of rapid conveyance having thus 
increased with the multiplication of business in 
every department of life, as well as the general 
augmentation of means for its gratification, every 
Improvement, whether in safety, comfort, or speed, 
was certain to be welcomed Above all, safety 
and comfort were as yet of chief account ‘It 
18 a most uneasy kind of passage in coaches,” 
says the water-poet, “on the paved streets of 
London, wherein men and women are so tossed, 
tumbled, jumbled, rumbled, and crossing of ken- 
nels, dunghills, and uneven ways” Besides, 1t 
was utterly inconsistent with aristocratic digmty 
that the carman should drive up against a coach 
filled with “six nobles sitting togethe:,” and com- 
pel the coachman “to stop and give place to as 
many barrels of beer” A remedy was soon hit 
upon that bore the same relation to the old hitter 
that the coach had done to the whirlicot This 
was the sedan, which had been in use in Spain 
somewhat in the form of the Eastern palanquin, 
and thiee curious specimens of which Prince 
Charles, afterwards Charles I, brought to Eng- 
land on his return from the court of Philip IV 
Of these sedans, he presented two to the Duke 
of Buckingham, and the proud favourite was not 
long in using them, “but,” says Wilson in his 
Memorrs, “when Buckmgham came to be carried 
in a chair upon men’s shoulders, the clamour and 
noise of 1t was so extravagant that the people 
would rail on him 1n the streets, loathing that 
men should be brought to as servile a condition 
as horses” It was indeed a new spectacle in 
England, where horse-htters had only been used, 
and that, too, for the conveyance of the sick and 
infirm But in spite of the loathsome spectacle 
of bondage which 1t presented to a people now 
fully awake to the blessings of liberty, and de- 
termined to win it at whatever cost, the fashion 
so rapidly increased, that even before the first 
year of its introduction had expned, the poet 


the barricades of cars, and the oaths and curses | Massinger thus alludes to 1t im his play of the 


that pursued the precarious route of the flying 
vehicle, these hackneys continued to multiply, 
especially after the rebuilding of London, so that 
people of the middle and even the lower classes 
were glad to use them for the purposes of busi- 
mess or pleasure We need only add, that while 


“Bondman ”"— 


O pride of women! Coaches are too common, 
They surfeit im the happiness of peace , 
And ladies think they keep not state enough 
If for their pomp and ease they are not borne 
In triumph on mens shoulders ’ 
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From the precarious footing of the London streets, and other such convenient localities for a water 
as well as the wiath of the mob, which by this | fée, preferred an inland pic-nic among the gar- 
time was a “voice potential” in the state, the | dens or forests, to which their carmages could 
sedan, instead of being carried upon the dan- | waft them in an hour or two, while the busy 
gerous elevation of men’s shoulders, was soon | Inns of Court, whose thousands of students and 
borne in the more convenient fashion of a hand- | practitioners had hitherto used the facilities of 
barrow, while the chairmen, chiefly Irishmen— | the river alike for business or for pleasure, were 
even at this time regarded as “hereditary bond- | now to be found flymg along the streets with 
men’ in England—were supposed to be in their | their books, briefs, and green bags, s1x 1n a coach 
proper vocation while they officiated as the pack- | The Thames, no longer the great highway of Lon- 
horsey of Englishmen From these and other such | don, was little better than a water conveyance, in 
causes, this mode of conveyance soon became less | the absence of bridges, between the city and the 
obnoxious to the public eye, while the charge of | borough, and the small clusters of ferrymen that 
effeminacy which it had raised was so thoroughly | now lingered on at the different crossing-places, 
relinquished, that Cromwell himself could deposit ; looking out hungrily for a chance fare, were but 
his iron frame im a sedan, and be carried through | the ghosts of a departed glory, as they uplifted 


the streets of London without censure their voices in supplication with, ‘Boat, your 
But what of the Thames during this progress _ honour!— boat, boat!” 
of revolution? Hitherto it had formed the great While the uses of the mver were thus so 


mediym of metropolitan conveyance Its banks greatly relinquished, the streets of London be- 
on either side were studded thick, as far as Lon- | hoved to be proportionably 1mproved the mul 
don extended, with the quays of the nobles and ' tiplication of coaches not only demanded but 
wharfs of the commons, while its waters were also compelled a correspondent reformation in 
peopled with every kind of vessel, from the ' the streets During the present period, there- 
fore, we find a renewed ardour 
at wotk in the widening and 
paving of streets, and conver t- 

ing crooked lanes and alleys 

into stiaight ones Fon this, 
wig ‘ a too, the fire afforded the best 
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ways and buildings to the last 
was removed, and, imdeed, 
there was full need foi so 
ternible a visitation, when we 
recollect what an overgrown 
congerles of foul uneven 
==. streets, duit, and pestilential 
= smells London had became 
All this we learn fiom the 
orders that were given by act 
of parliament, only four years 
before the great fire, for the 
amendment of the hghways 
of London and Westminster 
From this source it appears 
bucentau-like barge of royalty to the nutshell , that, in consequence of the rapid increase of build- 
skull or wherry Of this immense fleet, set | ing, the stopping and filling up of ditches and 
apart for London conveyance only, Stow gives | sewers, and neglect of repairs, the highways be- 
us a distinct conception, when he informs us that | tween these two great portions of the metropolis, 
it emploved 40,000 watermen, who could furnish | as well as the subuibs, were, and for some years 
20,000 sailors for the fleet But now these royal | past had been, “so miry and foul, as 1s not only 
water processions dwindled into the paltry annual | very noisome, dangerous, and inconvenient to 
pageant of the lord-mayor’s show The nobility, | the »nhabitants thereabouts, but to all the king's 
in imitation of royalty, laid down their gilded | hege people nding and travelling to and from the 
barges , the fashionables who dwelt near the | said cities” In addition to this, we learn that 1t 
Thames, at St Katharine’s, Bankside, Lambeth | had been for some time the practice of the nha- 
Marsh, Westminster, Whitefriars’, Coleharbour, ' bitants to throw out “great quantities of sea-coal 
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ashes, dust, dirt, and other filth,” into the streets, 
lanes, and alleys—a sure welcome to the plague, 
as well as aggravation of its violence These 
evils were ordered to be immediately repaired, 
by new paving the great streets between London 
and Westminster, which were specified by name. 
Every inhabitant, also, was to sweep the street 
before his own house twice a-week, under a pen- 
alty of 3s 4d for every case of omission And 
as a cure for total darkness, and those deeds of 
darkness with which the streets of London aboun- 
ded at midnight, when the “sons of Belial” sal- 
hed out, “flown with msolence and wine,” every 
householder whose dwelling fronted the street 
was ordered to hang out candles, or hghts m 
lanterns, or otherwise, in some part of his house 
next the street, every night between Michaelmas 
and Lady Day, from sunset until nine o'clock in 
the evening, under penalty of 1s Here was 
at best a glimmer—more perplexing, 1t may be, 
than darkness itself—lasting only until the sober 
part of the community had gone to bed, and kept 
up only during the winter Thus was London 
lighted, not only at this time but for a long period 
afterwards, and those who went abroad after the 
hour of nine, had either to grope their way in 
the dark through the filth and pitfalls of the 
streets, or carry a flambeau, link, or lantern 
Thus a regeneration of London, without a pre- 
vious destruction, appears to have been impossi- 
ble, more especially when we take into account 
the decayed timber and lath and plaster of which 
it was principally composed Nothing, however, 
but the commercial wealth of London, aided by 
the lately aroused enterprise of the people, could 
have rebuilt, in so short a time, a metropolis far 
surpassing the old both in extent and grandeur 
Even only eight years after the fire, 1t so much 
exceeded its former limits that the old state alarm 
was excited on the occasion, and the former pro- 
hibitions upon metropolitan extension were re- 
newed These, however, were now so little 
heeded, that court and parliament were obliged 
to submit, more especially as the extension chiefly 
went westward with the courtiers and aristo- 
cracy, and in 1685 new acts of parliament were 
vouchsafed, erecting two new parishes, which 
were those of St Anne’s and St James’s, in 
Westminster 

An event so important as the great fire of Lon- 
don, that has no parallel in history except the 
burning of Rome in the reign of Nero, 1s too 
momentous to be dismissed with a passing notice 
It was also a conflagration, in the strong glare of 
which the national character, both in its good 
and evil quahties, was manifested with most um- 
pressive distinctness Its commencement was at 
ten o’clock on Sunday evening, the 2d of Septem- 
ber, 1666, and its origin was humble enough, 
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being a baker’a house or shop in Pudding Lane, 
near Fish Street Hill, kept by one Farryner 
Pepys was awoke by a servant at three o'clock, 
with the information that there was a fire in the 
city, which was sufficient to hurry him to the 
window, but, thinking that the spectacle was too 
trivial, and too far off to tempt him from his home, 
he returned to bed, but was told, soon after seven 
o'clock, that the fire had already burned down 
300 houses, and was now burning down all Fish 
Street by London Bridge This was enough for 
the indefatigable sight-seer, who repaired to the 
Tower, and mounted one of its highest places, 
from which he saw “the houses, at that end of 
the bridge, all on fire, and an infinite great fire on 
this and the other side the end of the bridge ,” 
and, on descending, he was told by the lieutenant 
of the Tower that St Magnus’ Church, and the 
greater part of Fish Street, were already de- 
stroyed He went down to the water-side, took 
boat, and passed through the bridge, where the 
whole spectacle was opened to his view The 
previous drought of the weather, and the abun- 
dance of old lath and timber, of which the houses 
were mainly built, made the fire go onward hke 
a torrent ‘“‘everybody endeavouring to remove 
their goods, and flinging into the river, or bring- 
ing them into lighters that lay off, poor people 
staying in their houses as long as till the very 
fire touched them, and then running into boats, 
or clambering from one pair of stairs, by the 
water-side, to another” After waiting an hour, 
marking the rapid progress of the fire, and seeing 
that none attempted to extinguish it, all being 
employed 1n saving their lives or property, Pepys 
went up the mver for Whitehall to carry the 
tidings to the court On the king being adver- 
tised of the danger, he sent Pepys into the city 
with his commands to the lord-mayor to spare 
no houses—to pull down before the fire in every 
direction , and, on entering the city for the pur- 
pose, the active messenger found that the fire 
had entered before him, destroying churches, 
publ buildings, and houses by wholesale, while 
the streets were crowded with people removing 
their goods in carts or upon their backs Thread- 
ing his way with difficulty amidst the throng, 
Pepys reached Cannon Street, where he found 
Bludworth, the lord-mayor, stupified and ex- 
hausted , who, on receiving the royal message, 
“ened lke a famting woman,” and exclaimed, 
“Lord! what canI do? Iamspent people will 
not obey me_ I have been pulling down houses, 
but the fire overtakes us faster than we can do 
it” The inept civic functionary also added that 
he must go and refresh himeelf, for he had been 
up all mght By this time 1t was mid-day The 
houses in Thames Street being chiefly warehouses 
filled with pitch and tar, oil, wine, and spinta, 
203—4 
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were catching fire 1n rapid succession, goods that 
had been removed to what were thought places 
of safety, were again being shifted to honses fur- 
ther off, only to reqwire, in a short tame, a further 
removal, and the churches themselves were filled 
with property, but only to.eerve as fuel for the 
advancing bonfire 

In the afternoon, Pepys returned to the city, 
and found the advance of the fire stil] steady and 
resistless Cannon Street was emptied into Lom- 
bard Street, and this mch mart of goldsmiths was 
now to be visited nits turn AtSt Paul’s Wharf 
he again took boat, and sailed both above and 
below the bridge, where he saw that the confla- 
gration was so wide that there was no prospect 
of arresting it. In the streets were nothing but 
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a chaos of people, horses and carts, crowding, 
driving, and ready to run over each other, while 
the river was full of hghters and boats taking in 
goods, a great part of which was also swimming in 
the water, in the hurry of such a wild removal 
In his minute touches of description, he is also 
careful to mark that “hardly one lighter or boat 
in three that had the goods of a house in, but 
there was a pair of virginals in 1t” Upon the 
water, he also saw the king and the Duke of 
York issuing orders to pull down houses, but 
the progress of the fire was too rapid, and its 
rule too dominant, to be checked by these kingly 
behests After a short interval, when the wind 
had strengthened, his cruise upon the water 
became more limited from the driving of the 
amoke, and the showers of fire-drops and fire- 
flakes, which made a further sojourn upon the 
Thamee both dangerous and intolerable Thus 
driven from the water, Pepys and his companions 
landed at Bankside, and as the eveming closed in 
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they took a parting view, for the night, of the 
devoted city “We saw the fire grow,” he says, 
“and, as it grew darker, appeared more and more, 
and mm corners and upon steeples, and between 
churches and houses, as far as we could see up 
the hill of the aty, in a most horrid, malicious, 
bloody flame, not like the fine flame of an ordi- 
nary fire We stayed till, it bemg darkish, we 
saw the fire as only one entire arch of fire from 
this to the other side the bridge, and in a bow 
up the hill for an arch of above a mile long It 
made me weep to see it The churches, houses, 
and all on fire and flaming at once, and a hornd 
noise the flames made, and the cracking of houses 
at their ruin ” 

Whule Pepys was thus noting the appearance 
and progress of the 
conflagration chiefly 
from the rivei, an- 
other distinguished 
dianist, the accom- 
plished Evelyn, was 
observing it by 
land, and has given 
ih a full account of the 
particulars It was 
not until after din- 
ner that he went to 
the bank-side, mn 
Southwark, to wit- 
ness the dismal 
spectacle, and he 
saw, from that point 
of view, that the 
whole city near the 
water-side was in 
flames, and that all 
the houses from the 
bridge, all Thames Street, and upwards towards 
Cheapside, down to the Thiee Canes, were con- 
sumed At night he returned to the same place, 
and found the whole south part of the city burning 
from Cheapside to the Thames, and all along Corn- 
hill, Tower Street, Fenchurch Street, Gracechurch 
Street, and so along to Baynard’s Castle And 
terrible was the close of this first day, which he 
has described with a breadth that Pepys could 
never have attempted “The conflagi ation was 80 
universal, and the people so astonished, that, from 
the beginning, I know not by what despondency 
or fate, they hardly stirred to quench it, so that 
there was nothing heard or seen but crying out 
and lamentation, running about hke distracted 
creatures without at all attempting to save even 
their goods such a strange consternation there 
was upon them, so as 1¢ burned both in breadth 
and length, the churches, public halls, exchange, 
hospitals, monuments, and ornaments, leaping, 
after a prodigious manner, from house to house 
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and street to street, at great distances one from the 
other, for the heat, with a long set of fair and 
warm weather, had even ignited the air, and pre- 
pared the materials to conceive the fire, which 
devoured after an incredible manner houses, fur- 
niture, and everything Oh, the miserable 
and calamitous spectacle! such as, haply, the 
world had not seen since the foundation of 11, 
nor to be outdone till the universal conflagration 
thereof All the sky was of a fiery aspect, hke 
the top of a burning oven, and the hght seen 
above forty miles round about for many nights 
God grant mine eyes may never behold the hke, 
‘who now saw above 10,000 houses all in one 
flame The noise, and cracking, and thunder of 
the impetuous flames, the shrieking of women 
and children, the hurry of people, the fall of 
towers, houses, and churches, was hike an hideous 
storm, and the an all about so hot and inflamed, 
that, at the best, one was not able to approach it, 
so that they were forced to stand still and let 
the flames burn on, which they did for nea two 
miles im length and onein breadth The clouds, 
also, of smoke were dismal, and reached, upon 
computation, near fifty miles im length Thus I 
left 1t this afternoon burning, a resemblance of 
Sodom, or the last day It forcibly called to my 
mind that passage, non enim hic habemus stabilem 
cuvitatem [here we have no abiding city], the 
ruins resembling the picture of Troy London 
was, but 1s no more” 

It will be perceived that the greater part of 
the mischief was effected during the first twenty- 
four hours But on the following day, the fire 
had got as far as the Inner Temple, while all 
Fleet Street, the Old Bailey, Ludgate Hill, War- 
wick Lane, Newgate, Paul’s Chain, and Watling 
Street were in a flame, and for the most part 
reduced to ashes St Paul’s Church could not 
escape amidst the ruin, and it the more easily 
caught fire from the scaffolding with which it was 
surrounded, as it was about to undergo a thoi ough 
repair The stones of this church, Evelyn tells 
us, “flew lke grenadoes, the melting lead run- 
ning down the streets in a stream, and the very 
pavements glowing with fiery redness, so as no 
horse nor man was able to tread on them, and 
the demolition had stopped all the passages, so 
that no help could be apphed” And still no 
means appear to have been used to check the 
wide-wasting and continually spreading destruc- 
tion At the first, men had hurried, as we have 
seen, to preserve their lives and goods, each only 
thinking of ns own safety, but when they were 
driven from one shelter to another, they either fled 
from the city leaving all behind them, or gazed 
in stupid apathy, and did nothing It was no 
wonder, 1f we consider the nature of the calamity, 
so great, so terrible, and unprecedented, in which 
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all past expemence was useless, and all natural 
courage quelled and paralyzed “all men stood 
amazed as spectators,” says Clarendon, “ only no 
man knowing what remedy to apply, nor the 
magistrates what orders to give” The first pru- 
dent suggestion had been to pull down the houses 
nearest the fire, by which its progresa might have 
been stopped at once, but the selfishness of the 
owners opposed this proceeding until 1t was too 
late At last, and when it was scarcely worth 
while, the remedy was used which should have 
been adopted at first 1t was to blow up the 
houses with gunpowder wherever the flames were 
advancing, and thus to save what portion of the 
metropolis yet remained This process did not 
commence until the afternoon of the second day, 
and with the buildings nearest the Tower, but 
although the noise of the exploding buildings, as 
Pepys informs us, fnghtened the people more 
than anything, its good effects were soon ex- 
perienced, so that the practice became general , 
and such large gaps were made m every direc- 
tion, as to confine the fire, while the abatement 
of the wind prevented 1t from spreading The 
conflagration, after continuing to blaze, and finally 
to smoulder for several days, was exhausted, so 
that on the eighth day from the commencement 
Evelyn was able to note m huis diary, “I went 
again to the ruims, for 1t was now no longer a 
city ” 

Miserable in the meantime was the condition 
of those whom a few hours had unhoused, and 
driven out in mynads They had trken refuge 
in St George’s Fields, Moorfields, and as far as 
Miphgate, and in a circle of several mules, “ some 
under miserable huts and hovels, many without 
a rag or any necessary utensils, bed or board, 
who from delicateness, riches, and easy accommo- 
dations 1n stately and well-furnished houses, were 
now reduced to extremest misery and poverty ” 
Of these, there were 200,000 persons of all ranks 
and degrees, standing beside what little property 
they had heen able to save, but though they 
were ready to perish with hunger, not one con- 
descended to beg for relief —“ which to me,” says 
Evelyn, “appeared a stranger sight than any I 
had seen” While they occupied this miserable 
encampment, a rumour was suddenly raised 
among them that the French and Dutch, with 
whom we were at war, had not only landed, but 
were even entering the city The thought of the 
horrors of war thus about to be added to those 
of pestilence and fire maddened the sufferers, 
they snatched what weapons were at hand, and 
could scarcely be prevented from a rush upon the 
burning city, and an attack upon the strangers 
who helonged to these countries, until soldiers 
and guards were sent to lead them back into the 
fields, and mount guard ove: them to prevent a 
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further outbreak To feed such a multitude, 
also, the king and council had issued a procla- 
mation requiring all the country round to bring 
daily and constantly provisions to the various 
markets established for their relief, to open all 
churches, chapels, schools, apd other places, for 
the stowage of the goods they had saved, and 
to make every town patent to the free reception 
of such as exercised manual occupations 

The extent of this conflagration compmsed a 
space of 436 acres Its boundaries, as stated in 
the London Gazette, were the Temple Church, 
near Holborn Bridge, Pye Corner, Aldersgate, 
Cripplegate, near the lower end of Colman Street, 
at the end of Basinghall Street, by the postern 
at the upper end of Bishopsgate Street and Lead- 
enhall Street, at the standard in Cornhill, at the 
church 1n Fenchurch Street, near Clothworkers’ 
Hall in Mineing Lane, at the middle of Mark 
Lane, and at the Tower Dock Within this verge 
were destroyed 400 streets, 13,200 dwelling- 
houses, eighty-nine churches, four of the city 
gates, the Guildhall, with many public buildings, 
chapels, hospitals, schools, libraries, and noble 
mansions The worth of the property thus lost 
can scarcely be estimated at less than £10,000,000 
But strange as well as gratifying to tell, amidst 
all this confusion and havoc, not more than six 
persons appear to have lost their lives, and these, 
too, from venturing incautiously among the ruins 
The sick and the infirm were carried off in beds 
or upon men’s shoulders, and conveyed to places 
of safety, whatever might befall the goods and 
furniture The bills of mortality also exhibit 
no increase, although so many thousands were 
lodged in frail sheds, hovels, and gipsy tents, 
from Smithfield to Highgate, and obliged to 
dwell in these until regular houses could be built 
to receive them When the first effect of this 
overwhelming blow had passed away, the na- 
tional spirit recovered 1ts wonted healthy energy, 
and the erection of a new metropolis seems to 
have been contemplated as calmly as if it had 
been only the fabrication of a new garment when 
the old had been worn out Only eleven days 
after the commencement of the fire, and while 
the ruins were still smouldering, Evelyn waits 
upon the king with the plan of a new capital, 
and tells us m the same breath, that the queen 
was going to take the air in her Cavalier riding- 
habit, horseman’s coat, hat, and feather That 
which would have stunned any other nation, 
only served to give England a fresh impulse, 
and even already a better London than the for- 
mer could be anticipated “To the amazement 
of all Europe,” says Burnet, “London was, in 
four years’ time, re-built with so much beauty 
and magnificence, that we, who saw it in both 
states, before and after the fire, cannot reflect on 
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it without wondering where the wealth could be 
found to bear so vast a loss as was made by the 
fire, and so prodigious an expense as was laid 
out in rebuilding the city” 

Allusion has already been made to the promp- 
titude with which the difficulty of repairmg the 
calamity was encountered The metropolis of a 
great nation, which 1s commonly the growth of 
ages, was to be erected at once, the mynads 
who were unsheltered, were to be furnished with 
homes, where not merely safety, but comfort 
could be enjoyed Palaces and churches, marts 
and warehouses, behoved to start from the wide 
waste and ruin with more than the rapidity of a 
summer's harvest, and the mercantile enterprise 
and political action of the nation to go onward 
without stop or check But there was more than 
one brave spirit in the country that could meet. 
and surmount the trial We have seen how 
speedily Evelyn came forward with his plan of 
a new London, but prompt as he was, he had 
been anticipated by Sir Christopher Wren, now 
appointed surveyor-general, and principal archi- 
tect for rebuilding the whole city Receiving 
the royal order to that effect, he surveyed with 
great toil and peril the plain of dust and ashes 
which the conflagration had left, and mapped out 
the streets which were to be laid upon it He 
thus “designed a plan or model of a new city, in 
which the deformity and inconveniences of the old 
town were remedied, by the enlarging the streets 
and lanes, and carrying them as near parallel to 
one another as might be, avoiding, 1f compatible 
with greater conveniences, all acute angles, by 
seating all the parochial churches conspicuous 
and insular, by forming the most public places 
into large piazzas, the centre of (six or) eight 
ways, by uniting the halls of the twelve chief 
companies into one regular square annexed to 
Guildhall, by making a quay on the whole bank 
of the river, from Blackfriars’ to the Tower”' 
From the same authority we learn, that the 
streets “were to be of three magnitudes, the 
three principal leading straight through the city, 
and one or two cross streets to be at least ninety 
feet wide, others sixty feet, and lanes about 
thirty feet, excluding all narrow, dark alleys 
without thoroughfares and courts” 

Such were the principal outlines of the plan 
by which the new city was to be “the most 
magnificent, as well as commodious for health 
and trade, of any upon earth.” And such it 
doubtless would have been if the site had been a 
virgin soiul—an unclaimed territory But every 
inch of that lava surface was not only of value, 
but also private property, and every man of the 
dispossessed was clamouring for his own allot- 


ment of ground, upon which he might again set 
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up his shop, warehouse, or dwelling, let the gene- 
ral plan of the new city be what 1t might As 
such a claim could not be refused, a court of ju- 
dicature had been appointed to ascertain each 
owner's locality, and so well had this difficult 
task been discharged, as to give universal satis- 
faction And now that each man could identify 
his own, Sir Christopher found that every man’s 
hand was more or less against him “The prac- 
ticability of this scheme,” says the author of the 
Parentalva, in speaking of the plan of his father, 
the architect, “without loss to any man, or 1n- 
fringement of any property, was at that time 
demonstrated, and all material objections fully 
weighed and answered The only, and as it 
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obhged to wind mto many a devious deflection, 
like rivulets through a rocky soil Nothing but 
the Thames itself was allowed to find 1ts onward, 
proper, because resistless course As it was, 
however, more convenience, more health and 
safety, and a far greater amount of magnificence, 
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happened, insurmountable difficulty remaining, 
was the obstinate averseness of great part of the 
citizens to alter their old properties, and to re- 
cede from building their houses again on the old 
ground and foundations, as also the distrust in 
many, and unwillingness to give up their pro- 
perties, though for a tame only, into the hands of 
public trustees or commissioners, till they night 
be dispensed to them again, with more advantage 
to themselves than otherwise was possible to be 
And what mortal skill could have 


surmounted such difficulties? Where every shop- 
keeper and householder was standing doggedly 
and immoveably upon his ground, the straight, 
comely lines of Sir Christopher's new chart were 


21 Burlington House a. James's Square 
22 Whitehall b Golding Square 

28 Westminster Abbey c King Square 

24 Westminster Hall d Lenoester Fields 

25 Charing Cross e Red Lyon Square 

26 Newgate f Lincolns Inn Fields 
27 The Fleet g Covent Garden 

28 The Marshalsea Smithfield 

29 The Kings Bench 1 Charter house Square 


especially in the public buildings, was secured 
for the new capital than had been found 1n the 
old These advantages will at once be percep- 
tible by referring to the illustrations we have 
given of ancient public edifices, and especially 
to the accompanying plan of London restored, 
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as compared with that of the old, given in| shoes tied with mbands The cloak that was 
a previous chapter' The streets are wider, | thrownover all this bravery was worn loosely upon 
straighter, and more airy, and the centre of the | the shoulders, but so as not to obscure the falling 
eity better ventilated, while the attempts at} collar of mch lace that surrounded the neck and 
drainage, although imperfectly 
carried out, were of a mofe 
sanitary character than the 
choked soil of London in the 
“golden days of Queen Bess” 
We need scarcely also advert 
to the immense advantages de- 
rived from the predominance v 
of brick and stone over timber, ¢ Ay : 
lath, and plaster But where # waver 
are the chief features of Sir | | 
Christopher’s plan by which 
these advantages would have 
been tenfold multiphed? We 
miss the great lines of com- 
munjcation whiih were to ex- 
tend across the capital from 
one extremity to the other CosTUMES, TIME OF CHARLES II ? 
We muss the streets of the on- 
ginal plan, where even the narrowest were to be | shoulders In this fashion we can recognize a 
wide enough for health and comfortable transit | memento of the period of Charles I, still dear to 
Where aie those chief public structures which, in- | the old and loyal courtiers A later fashion than 
stead of being wedged among common buildings, | this, which continued till the following reign, was 
were to stand apart and insulated, as monuments | an entire revolution In it, the high-crowned hat 
of the national power and grandeur? And the | was turned into a low-crowned beaven, cocked up 
quay that was to extend along the bank of the | behind, and surrounded sometimes by a shrub- 
river —where is 1t? Still, they are only to be | bery of short feathers, or ornamented with a 
found im the original paper And yet, let us! cochade <A Jong square coat, the sleeves of which 
not despa Our own day has not only made a | only reached the elbows, and from under them 
large atonement for past neglect, but given such | the ample shirt-sleeves continuing to the wrists, 
ample promise of future improvement, that the | and plentifully ornamented at the extremity with 
time seems not far distant when a nobler London | lace and ribands, and studded m front from top 
will be realized than aught which Wren could | to bottom with buttons, had taken the place of 
have contemplated the short-waisted doublet, while under this gar- 
As a gay and frivolous 1eign was introduced | ment, the waistcoat, buttoned in hhe fashion, was 
with the Restoration, the costume of the people, | so long that 1t almost wholly covered the breeches 
and especially of the couttiers, was now a subject | The rich collar, also, was supplanted by a new 
of much mpoitance But English dress was still | aiticle of dress for the neck, that was now to 
subject to the same continual mutability which 1t | become permanent 1n England this was a cravat, 
had undeigone in former periods, so that during | at first made of Brussels or Flanders lace, and 
the reign of Charles II alone, the fashion under- | tied under the chin with ribands, while its square 
went three several changes among his male cour- | ends hung down upon the breast The long hair 
tiers Of these, therefore, we can only give a few | by which the Cavaliers were distinguished from 
incidental notices At the commencement of his | their opponents during the Civil war, seems now 
reign gentlemen wore a high-c1owned and plumed | to have become the rage of fashion, as well as the 
hat, a sho1t-waisted doublet, and petticoat breeches | badge of loyalty, and at last, when “the force of 
that were flounced and of enormous amplitude, | nature could no further go,”the head was enriched 
garnished with ribands, and tied above the knees | with a peruke, which the wearer could make as 
The waistband was in like manne: adorned with | long and as loyal as he pleased This imnova- 
ribands, and hanging out over 1t was the shirt, | tion was imported from France to England in 
which, of course, was made of the finest materials, | 1664, and so obstinately did 1t retam its hold 
as 1t was one of the most conspicuous parts of the 


attire Below the knee was a long fringe of lace | 71, After — leis — Sela ei aie 
Kneller 4, 5, From Heath's Chronicle, ; m the 
ruffles, and all terminated 1m a pair of high-heeled | | oi. wro ugh frase of «looking glats, belonging to. Nell 
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tkat more than a century had to elapse before 1t | downfall being effected by French ridicule, when 
was fully supplanted One of the very few arduous | Lous XIV and his nobles put their servants 
aétempte of Chailes II amidst these mutations, | into this costume, as if 1t were only fitted for a 
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was to devise a dress that shonld become a per- 
manent national costume, and with this view, he 
adopted for his model the loose coat or caftan 
worn by the Russian ambassador when he first 
came to England after his majesty’s accession 

Accordingly the dress, fully completed, was an- 
nounced by Charles m council, and his resolution 
to wear it fo. life—a proceeding that reminds us 
of the Roman emperor who assembled the senate 
to deliberate on the best mode of cooking an 
eno1mous turbot entire, 7! 

stead of cutting 1t into por- 
tions! This attne consisted 
of a loose surcoat of Asiatic 
form, a vest under 1t, made 
of black cloth o: velvet, 
punked with white satin, 
that 1eached to the knees, 
a sash or girdle, and in heu 
of shoes and stockings, a 
pair of busking The cour- 
tiers assumed this strange 
diess at the royal bidding, 
though they seem to have 
regarded it as nothing bet- 
ter than a merly masque- 
rade, nay, although the 
king had declared 1n coun- 
cil that he never would alter 





showy menial livery 
In turning from the male 
to the female attire of this 
period, we find that, un too 
many instances, 1t was but a 
type of the general profligacy 
which had become 80 fasluon- 
able among the upper classes 
But it could scarcely have 
been otherwise, as the rela- 
tionship of cause and effect 
subsisted between them, and, 
, accordingly, the dresses of 
high-born dames and court 
ladies exlubited a nudeness 
which, m the days of Crom- 
well, would not have dared to 
approach within a mule of 
: Whitehall We need not 
more fully enter ito this sub- 
ject, or even attempt to describe the extravagance 
of rich velvet, satin, and lace, with which it was 
accompamed all these are sufficiently known in 
the series of court beauties, pated by Sir Peter 
Lely, as well as the bold, sensual looks of the 
wearers, which modern strictness can no longer 
tolerate Of jewellery, also, there was no lack, 
but rather an over-abundance, as the female ex- 
travagance of the age did not find the old family 
caskets sufficient for its maintenance Among 
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it, they betted with him that at some time he | the many notices given to this effect by Evelyn, 


would forego his purpose 


They gained their | we find that Lady Castlemaine, at a play, exhi- 


wager, for the fashion lasted only two years, its | brted a blaze of jewellery to the value of £40,000, 





11, From a broadside (1097) 2, From a print (1687) 3, From 
a broadside (1681) 4, From Nichols View of Hampton ( ourt 


j aud that Mrs Blagg, at a court pastoral, shone 





21, Frances, Duchess of Richmond, by Lely 2, Nell Gwyn, 


5, From a broadside (1682) 6, From the monumental effigy of by Lely 3, Lowe, Duchess of Portsmouth, by Gascar 4, 


Clobery, in Winchester Cathedral (1687) 


| Henrietta, Countees of Rochester, by Lely 
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in an inferior halo of trnketry worth £20,000 
Passing over such generalities, we shall only no- 
tice a few of those innovations in female fashion 
by which this period was particularly distin- 
guished And first, we may mention perukes, 
which were adopted by the ladies before they 
were assumed by the other sex This, however, 
was but the renewal of a fashion that for some 
time had prevailed in the court of Elizabeth, 
when false locks, and even entire wigs, were 
sometimes worn by the “divine Gloriana” and 
her bright train-bearers On the other hand, 
patches, which had first been worn by gentlemen 
who assumed the character of martialists, were 
now adopted by the ladies With this creation 
of artificial moles to set off the natural fairness 
of the complexion, rouging was introduced to 
heighten 1t, and to shade the face from the sun, 
or perhaps for the purposes of love intrigue, 
vizarde or masks, which had formerly been used 
by the ladies of England, were once more re- 
sumed Amongst this exchange of fashions from 
ladies to gentlemen, and vice versd, 1t would have 
been strange if there had not been some com- 
mon costume in which both could harmonize, 
and this was accordingly effected by the nding 
dreas, 1n which the ladies became so Amazonian 
that their sex, at frst sight, was often doubtful 
Hat and periwig, coat and doublet, Cavaler 
plume and horseman’s overall, were in this case 
so faithfully adopted, that nothing of the woman 
remained but a long petticoat that scarcely peeped 
out between the folds of her male attire This 
fashion, as well as the practice of rouging and 
patching, became so permanent that they con- 
tinued till a late period 

Such was the external guise of the courtiers, 
male and female, who paraded the public streets, 
fluttered in the parks, and thronged the stately 
apartments of Whitehall But in proceeding to 
their character and general modes of life, we find 
such a combination of light frivolity and heart- 
less sensuality as never before or since has dis- 
graced the page of English history Of this kind 
of every-day life, however, the diaries of Pepys and 
Evelyn are so full, and are now so well known, 
that little more than a few light notices aie neces- 
sary As for Charles II himself, we find m him 
the fitting nucleus around which such characters 
could gather, as well as the predominant princi- 
ple by which their movements were regulated , 
and, therefore, a few sketches of his proceedings 
will suffice to bring the whole court of England 
before us Take the following extract of a pro- 
ceeding which, apparently so worthless im tteelf, 
and of frequent occurrence, mght yet be enough 
to regulate a great state intrigue of the period 
—“TI met (writes Pepys) the queen-mother walk- 
ing in the Pall Mall, led by my Lord St Alban’s, 
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und finding many coaches at the gate, I found, 
upon inquiry, that the duchess 1s brought to bed 
of a boy, and hearing that the king and queen 
are rode abroad with the ladies of honour to the 
park (St James's), and seeing a great crowd of gal- 
lants staying here to see their return, I also stayed 
walking up and down By-and-by the king and 
queen, who looked 1m this dress (a white-laced 
waistcoat, and a crimson short petticoat, dressed 
a la negligence) mighty pretty, and the king rode 
hand-in-hand with her Here was also my Lady 
Castlemaine rode among the rest of the ladies, 
but the king took no notice of her, nor when she 
light did anybody press (as she seemed to expect, 
and stayed for it) to take her down, but was taken 
down by her own gentlemen She looked mighty 
out of humour, and had a yellow plume in her 
hat (which all took notice of), and yet 1s very 
handsome but very melancholy, nor did anybody 
speak to her, or she so much as smile or speak to 
anybody” It was these poutings of some titled 
prostitute which the statesmen of France and 
Holland were obliged to watch, as the indica- 
tions of peace or war between the three nations 
Little Pepys thus goes on with his narrative, and 
gives us a peep into the palace itself —“‘I fol- 
lowed them up into Whitehall, and into the 
queen’s presence, where all the ladies walked, 
talking and fiddhng with their hats and feathers, 
and changing and trving one another's heads, 
and laughing But 1t was the tinest sight to see, 
considering their great beauties and dress, that 
ever I did see in all my life But above all, Mrs 
Stuart in this dress, with her hat cocked and a 
red plume, with her sweet eye, little Roman nose, 
and excellent ¢azdle, 1s now the gieatest beauty I 
ever saw, I think, in my life, and if ever woman 
do, exceed my Lady Castlemaine, at least 1n this 
dress, nor do I wonder if the king changes, which 
I really believe 1s the reason of his coldness to 
my Lady Castlemaine” The Dutch fleet arrives 
in the Thames, a national disgrace such as Eng- 
land had not endured since the days of Canute, 
and her glorious ocean supremacy 1s about to pass 
away forever But how, in the meantime, 1s the 
“‘merry monarch” employed amidst an event 
which Cromwell would rather have died than 
witnessed? Even thus, as Coke, who accompa- 
nied him, informs us —On meeting with Prince 
Rupert, at the further end of the Mall, “the king 
told the prince how he had shot a duck, and such 
a dog fetched it, and so they walked on till the 
king came to St James’s House, and there the 
king said to the prince, ‘Let’s go and see Cam- 
bridge and Kendal’ (the Duke of York’s two 
sons), who then lay a-dying But upon his re- 
turn to Whitehall he found all in an uproar, the 
Countess Castlemaime, as it was said, bewail- 
ing above all others that she should be the first 
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torn in pieces” To re-assure the pretty favourite might after his majesty’s death “I can never 
waa, in the king’s eyes, a more important work forget the inexpressible luxury, and profaneness, 
than to dispel the fears of the nation, and this gaming, and all dissoluteness, and, as it were, 
he did so effectually, that in the evening, at sup- total forgetfulness of God (1t being Sunday even- 
per at the Duchess of Monmouth’s, he diverted | ng), which this day se’nmght I was witness of 
the countess and all the assembled company with | the king sitting and toying with his concubines, 
hunting a moth, ito which they all entered with | Portsmouth, Cleveland, and Mazanne, &, a 
full ardour! It was high time that mad Tom | French boy singing love-songs in that glorious 
Kilhgrew should have entered bootedand spurred, | gallery, whilst about twenty of the great cour- 
as he did on another occasion, when the king | tiers and other dissolute persons were at basset 
asked him on what journey he was bound? “TI | round a large table, a bank of at least £2000 in 
am going to hell,” rephed Kilhgrew, “to fetch | gold before them, upon which two gentlemen who 
up Old Noll, that he may set matters to mghts | were with me made reflections with astonish- 
again, for since he left us everything has gone | ment Six days after was all in the dust” 
wrong ” Much has been written of the refined habits, 
Of a sterner character than even these are the | elegance, and wit of Charles II by modern wn- 
notices of the grave and moral Evelyn, by which | ters, who have either admitted the indiscriminate 
we obtain as close an insight as can well be sus- | flattery of the Cavaliers of the day without ex- 
tained into the character and court of Charles IT | amination, or have identified him with those bril- 
Here 1s one of the king’s wonted strolls “Ithence lant characters of the court with whom he lived 
walked with him (says the diarist) through St | in daily mtercourse , but a closer inspection into 
James’s Park to the garden, where I both saw | his ordinary hfe reduces these eulogies into a 
and heard a very familiar discourse between Mrs ' very common-place compass That his literary 
Nellie, as they called an :1mpudent comedian, | tastes were cold, coarse, and artificial, was shown 
she looking out of her garden on a terrace at the | 1n his preference of the stilted rhymes of the 
top of the wall, and (here the modest writer | French drama to the vigour and nature of the 
leaves a hzatus), standing on the green walk ; English school, which his father could so well 
under 1t I was heartily sorry at this scene | appreciate Of his courteous manners we can 
Thence the king walked to the Duchess of Cleve- | think but poorly when we learn that even at the 
land, another lady of pleasure and curse of our | council, where the highest and best of England 
nation” Matters were not more decorous even | were assembled, he could not even show an ordi- 
in the palace, according to another notice of | nary degreeof attention, and was wont to play with 
Evelyn “Following his majesty this morning | his pet dog when he should have been listening to 
thiough the gallery, I went, with the few who | the discussion That neither his domestic tastes 
attended him, into the Duchess of Portsmouth’s | were refined, nor even his perceptions of ordinary 
dressing-room, within her bed-chamber, where | delicacy, was manifested in the treatment of his 
she was 1n her morning loose garment, her maids | favourite little spaniels, to which he allowed not 
combing her, newly out of her bed, his majesty | only the full hberty of the palace, but even of his 
and the gallants standing about he: But that | own bedroom, where they littered at pleasure, 
which engaged my curiosity, was the rich and | and made the whole court filthy and disgusting 
splendid furmtme of this woman’s apartment, | And as for his wit, which has been reckoned his 
now twice 01 thrice pulled down and rebuilt to | best qualification, and even his choicest sayings, 
satisfy her prodigal and expensive pleasures, | not a few of which have been made for him by 
whilst her majesty’s does not exceed some gen- | writers of a later age, the jokes of his pedant 
tlemen’s ladies in furniture and accommodation | grandfather, far-fetched though they generally 
Here I saw the new fabric of French tapestry, | were, are immeasurably superior to all that 
for design, tenderness of work, and mcomparable | Chailes ever uttered He must have been far, 
imitation of the best paintings beyond anything | indeed, to seek for choice language, when he 
I had ever beheld Some pieces had Versailles, | called Lady Castlemaine a jade, and endeavoured 
St Germain’s, and other palaces of the French | to teach his queen English, by inducing her, on a 
king, with huntings, figures, and landscapes, | delicate matter that required far othe: words to 
exotic fowls, and all to the hfe rarely done | pronounce the vulgar sentence, “Confess and be 
Then for Japan cabinets, screens, pendule clocks, | hanged” The only commendable quality which 
great vases of wrought plate, table-stands, chim- | we can detect n him, amidst such a mass of 
ney furniture, sconces, branches, brasenas, &c , | meanness, selfishness, and sensuality, is his hardy 
all of massy silver, and out of number, besides | healthy activity With all ins luxurious mdul- 
some of her majesty’s best paintings” But now | gences, Charles was neither a dainty Sybarite nor 
for the closing scene of all, which was in keeping | drowsy sluggard, but a man of stirring habits, 
with the rest, and which Evelyn penned on the ' which he continued to the end of his life Let 
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the evening be spent as it mught, he was an early the period, so startling not only in the plays 
riser, and this, we are told, was sorely complained which profess to give a faithful picture of the 
of by his attendants, who could not sleep off their tames, but in those diaries where the realities of 
debauches so easily His usual work for the day , every day were faithfully chromcled To inde- 
was a day's walking, and that of such an active, | cency of language was also added profanity, that 
onward kind, that 1t was a serious toil to keep | ridiculed everything sacred, and sought to give 
pace with him These walks were not limited | force to 1ta utterances by new-coined oaths and 
to the parks, but extended to the streets, and even | fresh forms of blasphemy “ He 18 accounted no 
the rural suburbs, while one great source of his , gentleman, noi person of any honour,” said poor 
acceptance with the people was the frankness Pepys, who was shocked at the change, though 
with which he thus intrusted himself to their , he could tolerate much, “that had not, mm two 
keeping, and the readiness with which he dives- | hours’ sitting, mvented some new-modish oath, 
ted himself of the repulsive forms of royalty In | or found out the late intrigue between the Lord 
this way he was personally beloved,even when his B and the Lady P, laughed at the fopperies of 
couusellors were hated, and hus political measures | piiests, and made Jampoons and drolleries on the 
condemued [t was in one of these strolls that Sacred Scriptures themselves” From the same 
he held a brief but well-known conference with | source arose those strange matrimonial alliances 
his unpopular brother and successor Accom- ! that nowso frequently disfigured the escutcheons 
pamed by the Duke of Leeds and Lord Cromarty, of the Enghsh nobility, by which not only the 
after tdking two or three turns in St James's | Ulemtimate daughters of court mistresses, but 
Park, he proceeded up Constitution Ell, at that | even low boin actresses —the Nell Gwyns of 
time entirely in the country, and there met the their respective circles — were metamoiphosed 
Duke of York returning from his wonted exer- | into wedded countesses 
cise of hunting The duke, on alighting to pay | In all this noting, drinking, dicing, and love- 
his respects, talked of the danger of such loug , making, by which the higher ranks of the period 
excursions with so small an attendance, to which | were characterized, we must keep in mind that 
his majesty good humouiedly replied, “No dan- | these were the attiibutes, not of a people m the 
ger at all, James —no danger at all, for I am last stages of national decay, but of early vigour 
sure no man in England would kill me to make | 1t was the heyday and flush of youth emanci- 
you king” pated from paternal contiol, and impatient to 
We have been thus particular in the character | sow its wild oats, rather than the last efforts of 
of Charles II, as he was the glass of fashion by | debauched semlity There was, therefoie, any- 
which the courtiers dressed themselves, and in | thing than effenunacy m this Comus crew who, 
contemplating his faults, we find each and all of | for the time, had become loids of the ascendant 
them not only copied, but often caricatuied by a | Thus the witty and worthless Rochester, who 
large portion of the English armtociary We | sometimes was not sobe1 one day for months to- 
have already seen, 1n the history of this period, | gether, perfonmed exploits im swimming which 
how ready each statesman was to follow the royal | Leander could scarcely have 11valled Similar 
example of becoming a pensioner of France, and | to these were feats of running, in one of which 
how completely Louis XTV_ was thus enrbled to | two young noblemen, for a wager, ran down on 
buy up the English cabinet, and direct the most | foot, and killed a stout buck m St James's 
naportant of its proceedings Strange revela- | Paik, Charles II being the chief spectator But 
tions have been made upon this head, from which | neither these desperate exercises, nor the rough 
it appears that im many cases the highest pa- | gymnastics of a mihtary education, uor the ad- 
tnotism of the day was a marketable commodity | ditional competitions of boat-racing and horse- 
As gambling was 1m vogue in Whitehall, a basset- | 1acing, which were uow in fuller practice than 
table was also a regula: article of furniture im | ever, could give vent to the wild energy that re- 
fashionable houses, and the rage of cards and | velled in the consciousness of its strength 1t was 
dice became so violent that ancient estates passed | alrendy half-drunk with enjoyment, and only the 
away from noble families at a night's sitting, and | more eager to become wholly so Hence the 
whole forests were levelled with a single throw | duels with which the history of this period 
As the royal concubines were the chief dispensers | abounds, and which the shghtest cause could 
of cout favour and advancement, their society | provoke Hence, also, the assassin-like waylay- 
was courted by nobles, by churchmen, by men of | ings, in which Coventry had his nose slit, and 
letters, and even by the wives and daughters of ; Dryden was cudgelled well mgh to death Then 
the high-titled and ambitious, and while female | there were the bands for midnight fun and frolic, 
iniquity was thus honoured and exalted, female | who, in the nomenclature of the day, were called 
modesty was ridiculed, and virtue held im cheap | Scowezers, the representatives of the Mohocks of 
account Hence the fashionable conversation of the next period These Scowerers, consisting of 
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the young aristocracy of the metropolis, and able- , their wild mtrigues undetected, or even disguise 
bodied young squires from the country perform- | themselves for a street frolic, as if to outdo the 
ing their noviciate for court and civic life, scow- | Scowerers themselves In this way one of the 
ered through the dark or dimly-hghted streets | queen’s maids of honour, afterwards Duchess of 
at might, defacmg sign-boards) wrenching off the Tyrconnel, disguised herself like an orange wench 
knockers of doors, sto.ming taverns, and fighting and cried oranges in the streets It does not sake 


wy 


with the watch, after which they often saa 


nated the mght’s cainpaign by a sleep upon the 
pavement or in the watch-house, which onlyse: ved 
to give additional eclat to then achievements 
Even when this reckless spint expressed itself in 
a less violent character, 1t was scarcely less re- 
pulsive Sometimes the balcony of a political 
club-house, after the gravest matters had been 
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prise us, therefore, to be formed that gentlemen 
did not choose to select then partners in hfe from 
such wild companions, unless, indeed, they hap- 
pened to be of superior beauty and well-downed, 
in which case the necessity of such a union was 
endured for ats ¢clat, or until the bride's fortune 
was squandered away 

Of the other sports of the nothty and gentry 


discussed, tempted ‘‘the clubsteis to issue forth , of the period, ouly a brief notice 18 necessary 
wn fresco with hats and no perukes, pipes im their | One favoutite giume was tennis, which had been 
mouths, merry faces, and diluted throats, for the practised in England at least from the time of 


” ! 
enteitaimment of the canagha below” On one; Henry V, and seems tv have been common 


occasion of a simula: kind, Sedley and his com 
panions issued forth in such nude attire, and were | 
guilty of such indecent conduct before the public 
gaze, that they were subjected to a severe pen 
alty for the misdemeanour Even the senate- 
house, as we are informed by Pepys, was not 
wholly free from such ex 
cesses, 80 that during a long 
debate many of the members 
would retire to the neigh- 
bouring taveins, and return 
half-drunk to help the final 
decision While such was 
the character, and such the 
usual proceedings of the 
English aristocracy of this 
period, the female part of 
the noble and ln h- bon 
community was but too cor- 
respondent What, indeed, 
could be expected from the 
example of such a court as 
that of Charles IT , and the 
arbitresses of fashion w ho oc- 
cupied its chief places? We 
therefore find eve: ywhere in 
the pages of Pepys indica- 
tions not only of a general unblushing profligacy 
among the female sex, but a coarseness and 1ude- | 
ness now scarcely to be found except in the pur- 
leus of St Gules’ 01 Billingsgate In their frolics, 
especially upon occasions of public rejoicing, they 


and candle-grease, or even exchanged dresses with 
the other sex, so that the ladies of a merry-meet- 
ing figured in cocked hats and periwigs, and the 
gentlemen in fardingales Sometimes the whole 
bevy cannonaded the crowd with fireworks, or 
pelted each other into a mutual conflagration 
Ladies, too, under the cover of their vizors, could 
repair unattended to the theatre, and carry on 


| 
sometimes besmeared each other’s faces with soot 


throughout Europe from an early period This 
game, which required much activity and exer- 
tion, was so great a favourite with Charles IT, 
that afte: weighing himself, he tound that he 
had lost four pounds and a half duzing a single 
game Another was pall-mall, which was so 





Game or Pat MAIL —From a picture, time of Charles II 


mrcatly relished, that the mall m St James's 
Park, a vista half a mile mm length, and floored 
or paved with a mixture of earth and cockle-shells 
powdered and spread over it, was prepared in 
this manner for the practice of thegame Atthe 
extremity of this walk was a pole, from which an 
iron hoop was suspended, and the play consisted 
in striking a ball through this ring from a con- 
siderable distance To these may be added the 
game of bowls, which was played by ladies as 
well as gentlemen Foot-racing was also fashion- 
able, and enjoyed the patronage of Charles II, 
before whom the young courtiers tried their ac- 
tivity 1n running-matches Another active out- 
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The fashionable in-door sports of this penod 
were now beginning to assume a more intellec- 
tual character than hitherto, and therefore there 
was upon the whole less of boisterous merriment, 
as well as gross feeding, than had previously dis- 
tinguished the homes of the Enghsh gentry 
Card-playing and the various forms of gambling 
were now the chief objects of attraction, espe- 
cially to old gentlemen and grave formal ladies, 
while the young scions of nobility could stall 
amuse themselves with the romping games of 
handy-cap, hunt-the-slipper, and blind-man’s- 
buff The dramatic spirit, as a source of amuse- 
ment, had now also been so deeply stamped upon 
the English character that splendid masques and 
private theatricals were frequently got up at the 
entertainments of the nobility Something, how- 
ever, still was wanting to fill up the hours of the 
day, independently of out-door games and home 
amusements , and therefore, during this period, 
the happy idea of a circulating library seems 
first to have been started The earliest notice of 
the kind we can discover 1s by one Francis New- 
man, a bookseller near Temple Bar, who invited 
customers to his English and French histories, 
romances, or poetry, which they might either 
buy or read “for reasonable considerations” The 
alternative he presented must have been a wel- 
come one to the book-devourers of the day, who 
could thus read ad libitum without loading their 
book-shelves and emptying their pockets, and 
Newman assuredly found these ‘reasonable con- 
sideiations” very profitable, from the numbers of 
his brethren who soon followed his example, and 
impioved upon his plan As the idea of circulat- 
ing libraries 18 so closely connected with that of 
watering-places, some inquiries about the latter 
will not here be unseasonable, more especially as 
London had now so many fashionable inhabi- 
tants, whose sole employment was to kill time or 
hang upon the court, and who had no longer 
country mansions 1n which the summer months 
could be got over These, as well as the sickly 
and hy pochondriacal, who were now multiplying 
apace, needed an occasional retreat from the 
smoke and smother of London, and the neigh- 
bourhood of some healing spring presented, in 
such a case, the greatest amount of attraction 
The watering-places of England therefore were, 
even already, beginning to be places of fashion- 
able solicitude, and of these, Bath was then, as 
1t long continued to be, the chef For centumnes 
previous its mineral springs had been noted for 
the cure of every disease, and their miraculous 
powers were now so highly extolled by the medi- 
cal faculty, that the tide of London invalids had 
begun to flow in this direction But the accom- 
modations of the town, as we learn from Wood, 
the architect, were of the poorest description. 


of door sport was skating This winter amuse- 
ment, now so keenly followed in England, had 
been 1n vogue after a fashion at the time of Fitz- 
stephen, who informs us that the persons who 
practised it fastened the leg-bones of a sheep or 
some animal to the soles of their feet, and armed 
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with a pole shod with iron, which they carried 
with both hands, they shot themselves along the 
ice with the speed of a bullet discharged from a 
cross-bow Sometimes two of these skaters would 
encounter each other in full career, like knights in 
a tilting-match, and then happy was he who could 
keep his legs in such a shock! After this, we 
hear nothing of the practice in England, until 
1t was introduced as a novelty by the exiled 
courtiers at the Restoration, who had lea: ned the 
practice in Holland It astomshed many, and 
Evelyn among the rest, who notes in his diary 
“the strange and wonderful dexterity of the 
sliders on the new canal in St James’s Park, 
performed before their majesties by divers gen- 
tlemen and others with scheets, after the manner 
of the Hollanders, with what a swiftness they 
pass, how suddenly they stop in full career upon 
the 1ce” The Duke of York also appears to have 
been a keen skater, so that he ventured upon the 
canal even though the ice was broken, “ which,” 
says Pepys, “I did not hke, but he slides very well ” 
From the shortness of an English winter, how- 
ever, and the insecurity of our frosts, some time 
appears to have elapsed before the amusement, 
at first confined wholly to London, became gene- 
ral overtheiwland The multiphcation of coaches 
and chairs had made nding on horseback less 
necessary, and consequently less frequent than 
before, but still horsemanship was a graceful ac- 
comphishment, and to ride well was regaided as 
the token of a well-tramed gentleman It was es- 
pecially essential in a finished education, of which 
military exercises formed an important part, and 
therefore the young nders, besides the ordinary 
lessons in fence, were taught firmness and ac- 
tivity in the saddle by the old practice of run- 
ning at the ring, firing pistols at a mark, throw- 
ing javelins at the figure of a Moor’s head, and 
picking up a glove on the point of a sword, all 
which were performed at full speed upon horse- 
back 


) This spectmen was dug up in Finsbury, and 1s 1n the possession 
of Mr J W Archer 
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“The boards of the dining-rooms,” he says, 
“and most other floors, 1n the houses of Bath, 
were made of a brown colour with soot and small 
beer, to hide the dirt as well as their own 1mper- 
fections, and if the walls of any of the rooms 
were covered with waiscot, 1t was such as was 
mean and never painted The chimney-pieces, 
hearths, and slabs were all of freestone, and these 
were daily cleaned with a particular kind of 
whitewash, which, by paying tribute to every- 
thing that touched it, soon rendered the brown 
floors like the starry firmament With 
Kidderminster stuff, or at best with chene, the 
woollen furniture of the principal rooms was 
made, and such as were of linen consisted only of 
corded dimity or coarse fustian, the matrons of 
the city, their daughters, and their maids fiower- 
ing the latter with worsted during the intervals 
between the seasons, to give the beds a gaudy 
look Add to this, also, the houses of the richest 
inhabitants of the city were, for the most part, 
of the meanest aichitectuie, and only two of 
them could show the modern comforts of sash 
windows” Such was Bath, until, through the 
architecture of Wood and the legislation of Nash, 
it became the most splendid of English cities, 
and the most fashionable of watering-places 

We now direct our attention to those sports 
and amusements which were of 
a less exclusive and aristocratic 
character And first of these, 
we may turn to the festivals in 
which all could freely participate 
May Day was still observed, but 
without 1ts former pomp of cn- 
cumstance The chief observ- 
ance now used on this occasion 
was for young women of all 
ranks to repair to the fields at 
sunrise, and gather the dew of 
the first May morning, which 
was supposed to have a magic 
power in beautifying the com- 
plexion This practice continued 
until nearly the close of the last 
century, when it was utterly 
laughed out of countenance both 
in town and country Another 
practice of this festive day was 
peculiar to the milk-maids, who 
on this occasion danced along the streets mn 
groups, preceded by a musician, and having 
their pails wreathed with flowers The day of 
St Valentine was still a season of love-making, 
in which gentlemen sent presents of jewellery, 
gloves, ribbons, and other such tokens, to their 
mistresses, accompanied with choice rhyming 
love-posies New-year’s Day was also a day 
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lords, a practice derived from the old feudal 
times, and on this occasion the nobles waited 
on their sovereign, and presented to him ther 
dutiful homage, each in a sum of money gradu- 
ated according to rank, that of an eat] being 
twenty pieces of gold ina purse In the same 
way landlords were waited upon by their depen- 
dants, and courtiers by their clients The chief 
observance of Christmas was now a good dinner, 
to which certain dishes were especially conse- 
crated All this was a sore falling off of those 
old festivals by which England had been once 
stirred from her lowest depths, but first the 
Reformation, and then the Puritan ascendency, 
and, finally, the predominance of higher cares and 
pursuits, had nghtfully swept away these obser- 
vances, which had o1iginated in heathenism, and 
been fostered by the mot and frivolity of a bar- 
barous state of life 

It 1s delightful to find that music had not yet 
lost its charms, notwithstanding the confusion of 
the Civil war and the profligacy with which 1t was 
followed From an early period the Enghsh had 
been essentially a musical people, and not con- 
tent with the gleemen and troubadours by whom 
the chivalrous ages were gladdened, they in many 
instances became their own musicians, so that 
during the seventeenth century no miscellaneous 





MUusICAL INSTRUMENTS OF THE PERIOD ! 


party could be assembled without the shawm, pine, 
lute, or viol-de-gamba, upon which some of the 
guests were certain to be able performers Every 
street also had generally its musical band, under 
the name of a zovse, that could be hired for an 
entertainment at the shortest notice Even the 
barbers’ shops, instead of beimg mere gossip- 


'1, Pipe 2, Lute 3%, Violde-gamba 4, Cithern —From 


of gifts, and these chiefly from inferiors to their | Mercennus de Instrumentis Harmonicis 
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stations, were places of musical regale the small | marked by overturned beaux, and frightened rear- 
viol, cithern or guitar generally hung upon the | ing horses “I would now made asafe retreat,” says 
wal] , and the gallant, while waiting to have his | Davenant’s sarcastic Frenchman, “but that me- 
locks curled, his chin shaved, or mustaches | thinks I am stopped by one of your heroic games, 
trimmed, might call for a concert from the mas- | called football, which I conceive (under your 
ter and his apprentices, or regtle himself with a | favour) not very conveniently civil in the streets, 
solo until his turn to be operated upon had come | especially in such irregular and narrow roads 
round In the diary of Pepys we learn from | as Crooked Lane Yet it argues your courage, 
many incidental notices, that evening social par- | much hke your military pastime of throwing at 
ties among the higher classes were common, where | cochs But your metal would be more magni- 
almost every person could sing by the scale, and | fied (since you have long allowed those two vahant 
play upon a musical instrument, and that it was | exercises in the street), to draw your archers 
not unusual for a party embarking upon the | from Finsbury, and during high market, let them 
Thames for a merry-making 1n the country, to | shoot at butts in Cheapside” In this passing 
enliven their aquatic trip by a full chorus of | allusion to Finsbury, we are reminded of the 
voices upon the water both going and returning | trials of archery that stil lingered there, al- 
The streets and lanes were equally vocal, where | though with immeasurably less sti and splen- 
all kinds of tunes were whistled, hummed, or) dour In the days ot Hensy VIII, when the 
sung, so that at this period barbers, cobblers, and | bow was still the chief national weapon, the es- 
ploughmen were specified as the “heirsof music” | tablishment of archers which he founded, under 
at least, if they had no other inheritance But | the title of the “ Fraternity of St George,” were 
even already this general spimt of melody was | empowered “ to exercise shooting at all manner of 
departing And first 1t was noticed that the bar- ; marks and butts, and at the game of the popinjay, 
bers’ shops were becoming silent, for the critical | and other games, as at fowl and fowls, as well 
task of weaving periwigs absorbed all the time , in the city as suburbs, and im all other places,” 
and attention of its inmates In hke manner, | and even if the flying arrow by muischance killed 
the engrossing nature of new political studies 'a man, the shooter was to go free, if he had 
occupied the attention of the higher classes, and | cried ‘ Fast!” before he let loose the bow-stiing 
left no inclination for crotcheting and quavering | But now that London was a crowded city, and 
But, above all, the mercantile spirit that was ob- | archery a mere amusement, the toxophilites of 
taining full predominance, and the keen struggle | this period were cooped up for exercise in Fins- 
for wealth, or even for subsistence, which it oc- | bury fields, where the old butts were reduced to 
casioned, made music be abandoned and forgot | an eighth part of their forme: number, and the 
How could the vore of song o1 the tinkling of | mark to little more than a fourth of the distance 
a lute be expected to issue fiom shop and ware- | The streets of London, however, were by no 
house? It would have been regarded as the in- | means free from strife, riot, and bloodshed during 
fallible forerunner of a statute of bankruptcy | this stormy and changeful period, and chiefly 
A century and a half of this ominous silence fol | originating 1n political causes, where the chief 
lowed, in which the jaded spirit of society, after | arguments were blows, and the combatants fre- 
the toils and anxieties of the day, contented itself | quently men of different nations Such was the 
with the lirelmg music of singing men and | case in 1661, when a fierce conflict occurred m 
singing women, and only listened that it might | Cheapside between the trains of the French and 
be laid to sleep Tt 18 only now that there 1s the | Spinish ambissadors, in which both parties met 
promise of something like a revival on purpose fully armed for battle The Inns of 
In passing to the more public out-of-door sports | Court also, although the homes of law and order, 
of this period, we must not overlook the game of | had their feud against the civic authority, m 
football, so long the dehght of the English people, | which the students compelled the lord-mayor’s 
because so well adapted to sti up the national | sword of ofice to be depressed in their prescnee, 
gravity into full excitement and glee It was | and otherwise conducted themselves so 110tously, 
now practised in London, chiefly by the appren- ! that a strong military force had to be marched 
tices, and that, too, in places of public resort— | to the rescue of the worthy magistrate 
Cheapside, Covent Garden, and the Strand—and | Durmg the Puritan period an unwonted gravity 
there the peaceful pedestrian had often to en- had pervaded the streets of London, because, 
counter such a whirlwind of eager players as the while the cruel and immoral public sports wero 
whole posse comitatus of London pohce could not | prohibited as sinful, those of a more mnocent 
have withstood On flew the ball, and wherever , character were discountenanced as frivolous Of 
it passed, out rushed shopman and ’prentice, al- , course, bull-baiting and cock-fighting, instead of 
lowing business and customers to shift as they being displays mm the open air for the amuse- 
might, while the progress of the game might be | ment of a gaping crowd, were driven into private 
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corners, and bear-baiting was visited with heavy | 
penalties This last sport especially was so ob- 
noxious to the heads of the Commonwealth, that 
one of the first acts of Cromwell’s supremacy was 
a general slaughter of the bears, by which the 
evil was struck at the root It was equally 
chara teristic of the new spint of the Restoration 
that these sports were restored, and people were 
allowed to torture and massacre cocks, bulls, and 
bears according to therr own lhking Of the 
nature of the exhibitions at one of the most noted 
of these re-opened public places, the following 
example from Evelyn’s Diary, of date 16th June, 
1670, will be reckoned a sufficient specimen — 
“T went with some friends to the bear-garden, 
where was cock-fighting, dog-fighting, bear and 
bull baiting, 1t being a famous day for all these 
butcherly sports, or rather barbarous cruelties 
The bulls did exceeding well, but the Insh wolf- 
dog exceeded, which was a tall greyhound, a 
stately creature indeed, who beat a cruel mastiff 
One of the bulls tossed a dog full into a ladi/s 
lap, as she sat in one of the boxes at a consider- 
able height from the arena Two poor dogs were 
killed, and so all ended with the ape on horse- 
back, and I most heartily weary of the rude 
and dirty pastime, which I had not seen, I think 
in twenty years before” Attempts were even | 
made to revive the old savage Anglo-Saxon 
sport of horse-baiting , and Evelyn informs us of 
an exhibition of this kind, in which a gallant 
horse was brought out into the 11ng to be baited 
to death by mastiffs, under the pretext that 1t 
had killed a man The steed heat off every 
assail nt, and at last was stabbed to death with 
knives, that the clamorous mob who looked on 
might see it die Descending to less obnoxious 
exhibitions, we find from Davenant’s poem en- 
titled ‘The Long Vacation of London,” that 
popular amusements were exhibited in almost 
every street, and were performed in the open 
air, and in examining these, we find that they 
were of the same character as those which in the 
present day can scarcely obtain a locality even 
in the most silent alleys of the metropolis, or a 
throng of children for spectators There were 
tumblers, conjurors, rope-dancers, and other such 
public exhibitors, whom he has thus enumerated, 
and who, when the “Long Vacation” of the 
capital had arrived, were wont to betake them- 
selves to the country, to make a harvest among 
the peasantry — 


‘‘New vaulter good, and dancing lass 
On rope, and man that cnes, Hey, pass! 
And tumbler young that needs but stoop, 
Lay head to heel to creep through hoop, 
And man in chimney hid to dress 
Puppet that acte our old Queen Bess, 
And man that whilst the puppets play, 

. Through nose expoundeth what they say, 
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Aud white oat-eater that does dwell 

In stable smal! at sign of Bell 

That lift up hoof to show the pranks 
Taught by magician, styled Banks, 
And ape, led captive still in cham 

Till he renounce the pope aud Spain 

All these on hoof now trudge from town 
To cheat poor turnip eating clown ” 


The chief place where these wonder-workers 
congregated was Fleet Street so that the lounger 
who was in quest of amusement of this kind, 
knew whither to direct his steps The great 
civic fairs also, especially those of Southwark 
and Smithfield, gathered the whole fraternity of 
conjurors, tumblers, and showmen into one focus, 
and helped both to promote and enliven the 
serious business which had originally called the 
crowds together The more superior kinds of 
these exhibitions, that were deemed too good for 
mere indiscrimimate display m the open air, had 
buildings set apart for their performance, while 
a considerable price was levied for admission, 
and the aristocracy and wealthier citizens did 
not disdain to be spectators Of these, puppet- 
shows were the chef, where scriptural pieces, 
such as the Deluge, Solomon, or the Twelve 
Apostles, were fashioned mto plays, hke the 
miracles and mysteries of the earher ages, and 
performed by puppets Other performances 
advertised during this period, indicate the taste 
of the higher classes who frequented them Of 
these was Joseph Clark, the wonderful posture- 
master, whose body was of such flexibility that 
he could throw it into uny shape, and exhibit 
every phase of deformity In this way he per- 
plexed a tailor, who tried to measwe him as a 
hump-backed man, but found the hump shifting 
from one shoulder to the other, or totally disap- 
pearing, with such rapidity, that he abandoned 
the attempt as hopeless Of raree shows, there 
was a room or hall in Hatton Garden dignified 
with the name of the “ Paradise,” which was 
furmshed with all sorts of animals handsomely 
painted vn boards or cloth, ‘‘and so cut out and 
made to stand, move, fly, crawl, roar, and make 
their several cries” To this magical display there 
was a fitting hierophant, for Evelyn adds, “ The 
man who showed 1t made us laugh heartily at 
his formal poetry” In feats of agility, there 
was the Turkish rope-dancer, who capered blind- 
fold upon the tight-rope with a boy suspended 
from his heels about srx or seven yards below 
Another thaumaturgist was a Frenchman, Fiorian 
Marchand by name, who taking a draught of 
only fountain water, returned 1t from his mouth 
m every variety of wines and sweet cordials 
(The same experiment, though 1n a less repulsive 
form, has equally gratified the fashionable circles 
of our own day) The feats of strength, leger- 
demain, and fire-eating, 1t 18 needless to particu- 
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larize, it 18 sufficient to state, that the displays 
of this kind, which can scarcely now attract the 
attention of the humblest spectators, were in 
those days regarded by the aristocracy of Eng- 
land with delight, and were often hired to grace 
their most important festivals and entertainments 
Of this, take the following specumen —Lady Sun- 
derland, on giving a dinner at Leicester House, 
sends for Richardson, the famous fire-eater, as 
the chief dish of the entertainment, and his feats 
on this occasion would scarcely be palatable to a 
modern high-born party ‘‘He devoured brim- 
stone on glowing coals before us, chewing and 
swallowing them He melted a beer-glass and 
ate it quite up, then, taking a live coal on his 
tongue, he put on it a1aw oyster the coal was 
blown on with bellows till it flamed and sparkled 
in his mouth, and so remaimed till the oyster 
gaped and was quite boiled, then he melted 
pitch and wax with sulphur, which he drank 
down as it flamed, I saw it flaming in his mouth 
a good while He also took up a thick piece of 
iron, such as laundresses use to put in their 
smoothing-boxes, when it was fiery hot, held it 
between his teeth, then 1n his hand, and threw 
it about hke a stone, but this, I observed, he 
cared not to hold very long” Happy digestion 
of our ancestors, who could view such an after- 
dinner scene not only unmoved, but, like the 
elegant Evelyn, with positive admiration and 
delight 

As during the Commonwealth, the theatre as 
well as the bear-garden had been closed, the open- 
ing of the former accompanied that of the latter at 
the Restoration , and to frequent the play-house 
became one of the most distinctive marks of a gal- 
lant Cavalier, and stanch adherent of church and 
state, in opposition to the Puritans, who rega) ded 
all such buildings as tents of Kedar, and temples 
of abomination and idolatry Fortunately, too, 
it happened for the exhibition of the English 
drama, that Sir William Davenant superin- 
tended 1t, and that his inventiveness and artistic 
taste were adequate to such a charge Under 
his management, therefore, improvements were 
introduced by which the glorious productions of 
Shakspeare, Beaumont and Fletcher, and Ben 
Jonson were embodied in a fashion worthy of 
their high excellence The stage was lighted up 
with wax-candles, so that hght was thrown over 
its whole amplitude The orchestra, instead of 
consisting of a fiddler or two, or a musician who, 
like “Goodman Dull,” could “play upon his pipe 
and tabor to the worthies,” was filled with a 
whole band of some ten or a dozen well-trained 
performers The actors too, who had hitherto 
been entirely of the male sex, and who, in acting 
female parts, had been obliged to speak mm a 
“monstrous small voice,” no longer held exclu- 
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sive possession of the stage, and the introduction 
of beautiful talented women as actresses, 1m- 
parted fresh reality to the representation Cor- 
rectness 1n costume, also, was more carefully 
studied than even at a later and more improved 
period, so that, as Pepys informs us, when Queen 
Elizabeth was introduced upon the stage, 1t was 
with her own head-dress, starched ruff, long bod- 
dice, and voluminous fardingale, although these 
must have seemed grotesque antiquities to the 
beaux and belles of the merry court of Charles II 
Nor was scene-painting omitted amidst all, this 
solicitude, and towns, castles, and rural land- 
scapes took the place of those placards, with 
their mere names, which were hung up on the 
front of the stage, to direct the imaginations of 
the audience These improvements, however, 
important though they were, and in proper taste 
and character, seem to have been too much in 
advance of the age, as appears im the abuses with 
which they were very speedily followed The 
attractions of music, scenery, and dress, soon 
constituted the chief excellence of dramatic re- 
presentation, so that trumpery spectacles, manu- 
factured chiefly in reference to these, often super- 
seded the regular drama It was not yet the 
time that female modesty could confront a public 
miscellaneous auditory and remain unsullied, 
and therefore the actresses accustomed to the lan- 
guage with which they were greeted, as well as the 
characters they were required to perform, either 
commenced their stage career as worthless courte- 
zans, or very speedily became so In this way, 
with audiences but too apt for such representa- 
tions, they exhibited such shamelessness 1n dress, 
attitude, and deportment, as only deepened and 
confirmed the general depravity And still, all 
this was anti-puritan and most loyal, and well 
fitted to secure the patronage of “Old Rowley,” 
whoseindentured servants the actors and actresses 
were by royal patent As music and dancing 
received such a fresh impetus from the restored 
drama, and as the taste of the king and courtiers 
had been formed upon foreign models, native 
talent was soon set aside in favour of performers 
from the Continent, and thus Italian singers and 
French dancers mundated the English stage, and 
at last eclipsed its drama, so that Dryden him- 
self could scarcely obtain a hearing, while Shak- 
speare was condemned as a barbaiian 

Of the general features of metropolitan life 
and manners, a hasty notice may suffice The 
age of club-houses had now fully commenced, 
and was so congenial to the English character, 
that 1t bids fair to be perpetual Here, every 
political subject of the day was subjected to free 
and close examination, and as not merely the 
higher but the middle classes attended these 
new places of entertainment, a knowledge of 
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public affairs was more widely diffused, and the 
spirit of national liberty nursed into full vigour 
Besides these club-houses, where pipes and to- 
bacco, as well as wine and strong drink were 
always at hand to animate the discussion, there 
were coffee-houses of a more temperate character, 
where not merely politics, but also the subjects 
of religion and literature, were debated by their 
frequenters, who usually repaired to them when 
the business of theday wasover The beverages 
chiefly used at these last places were coffee, cho- 
colate, and tea, and the mtroduction of ths 
important herb into England, by which the 
whole established economy of diet was changed, 
as well as temperance promoted, health :mproved, 
and life itself lengthened, 1s worthy of particular 
notice Although known by report in Europe 
as a favourite Chinese beverage, during the six- 
teenth century, 1t was not mtroduced until the 
earlier part of the seventeenth, and that too in 
small quantities, by the Dutch East India Com 
pany Its mtroduction into England 1s attn- 
buted to Queen Catherine, and while her exam- 
ple brought it into partial fashion among the 
courtiers, 1ts qualities were so highly appreciated 
by a few, that Waller, who calls it,1n a royal 
birthday ode, the “best of herbs,” thus eulogizes 
it — 
‘*The muse’s friend, tea, does our fancy aid, 

Repress those vapours which the head invade, 

And keeps that palace of the soul serene, 

Fit on her birthday to salute the queen ” 

Its first entrance, however, was 1n such small 
packets, that they were presented to the king as 
rarities, so that 1t was not till about eighteen 
years after, that so large a shipment as 4713 lbs 
of this precious plant was imported into England 
by the East India Company This consignment, 
however, was so overwhelming, that for six years 
little more than 400 Ibs of tea followed In its 
first form as an article of traffic, 1t was sold in a 
liquid state, and in this way also it was taxed at 
the rate of 8¢ pet gallon Thus it continued 
to be sold in single cups, and at a high price, 
until after the Revolution, when the use of 
it became more general, and the art of making 
it was a household accomplishment, while, for- 
tunately for tea-drnking, a female sovereign 
ruled over Britain — 

‘Thou, great Anna, whom three realms obey, 
Dost sometimes counsel take, and sometimes—tea ” 

In turning our attention to the progress of 
science, literature, and the fine arts, as mani- 
fested in the productions of the present period, 
the department of architecture first solicits our 
notice This at once 1s evident from the fact, 
that the metropolis of the empire, which, in a few 
days was swept away, was leplaced by another, 
richer, statelier, and larger than the former, and 
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that so great a work was accomplished in a very 
few years No other nation could have achieved 
such a stupendous feat, and London restored was 
a triumph of Enghsh wealth, resources, and en- 
terprise, that gave full promise of the ascendency 
which the country was afterwards to attaan On 
this occasion, too, 11 may emphatically be said 
that the emergency called forth the man, so that 
when a new metropolis worthy of the national 
grandeur was to be created, a great architect was 
at hand to direct the undertaking The vast, 
varied, and creative mind of Sir Christopher 
Wren, extending over a long life, sufficed not 
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only to commence but complete the work, so 
that upon the gates of the capital itself, as well 
as upon his tomb in St Paul’s, the motto might 
have been engraved —S2 monumentum quer, 
curcumspice 

This great architect, who at the commencement 
of his career seems to have been ignorant of his 
proper vocation, as well as the great work which 
he was destined to accomplish, was originally a 
student at Oxford, where mathematics and as- 
tronomy occupied his chief attention, and such 
was his proficiency in these sciences, that at the 
early age of eighteen, he was one of the most 
distinguished of those illustrious philosophers 
who afterwards, in 1660, constituted the Royal 
Society England, however, was to be sufficiently 
enriched by her Newton, and therefore Wren, 
after obtaining a high reputation in the mathe- 
matical and astronomical sciences, turned his 
attention to their practicul application by the 
study of architecture, so that,in 1661, he was 
appointed coadjyutor to Sir John Denham, the 


poet, who, on the death of Inigo Jones, had been 
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raised by royal favour to the post of surveyor- 
general. Of course, the dutres of such a part- 
nership would fall upon Su Christopher, and one 
of the first was to survey and plan the restora- 
tion of St Paul’s Cathedral, now gradually fall- 
ing into ruin Suir Christopker soon found that 
such a restoration would at best be but a patch- 
work, and while the question was pending 
whether the building should be repaired or 
wholly rebuilt, the great conflagration stepped in 
to decide the controversy Both capital and cuthe- 
dral were now a heap of rubbish, and all must 
be made anew It would be unfan to ask how 
much the exultation of Wren at being thus 
emancipated from the tinkering-up of an old 
worn-out city, may have qualified his regret at 
the demolition, and sympathy for the sufferers, 
it 18 enough to know that he set to work to re- 
pair the evil, and soon created a better London 
than the former Never upon any one architect, 
perhaps, had such a task been devolved since the 
days of the building upon Shinar As the legis- 
lature had now a full opportunity for passing 
such enactments as might secure comfortable 
healthy houses and commodious streets, 1t was 
decreed, that in future all buildings in London 
should be of brick or stone, that party-walls, of 
sufficient strength and thickness, should separate 
one house from another, and that raim-water 
pipes should be substituted for the spouts that 
had been wont to pour their torrents from the 
house-tops upon the heads of those who walked 
below, while builders were exhorted to devise 
impiovements for their structures by making 
mouldings, and projections of rubbed brick In 
the meantime, Wren had surveyed the ruins, 
and presented his plan for laying out the new 
town Need it be added, that this plan, though 
grand, regular, and comprehensive, was crossed, 
altered, and curtailed, thiough the caprice, the 
Jealousy, or poverty of those at whose expense 1t 
was to be realized, and who therefore claimed a 
principal voice in its details? Still, much was 
accomplished, although 1t fell far short of the 
original Such was also the fate of St Paul’s, 
the crowning work and master-piece of the great 
architect, the plan of which the Duke of York 
altered to suit the Popish ceremomal, when Ro- 
manism should be restored in Britain, although 
Wren with tears remonstrated against the inter- 
ference Such, too, in a still greater degree was 
the fate of the London Monument, the onginal 
plan of which, as presented by Sir Christopher, 
was highly graceful and appropnate, but which 
had the fate to fall into the hands of the civic 
authorities for realization Let us forget, if we 
can, what they made of 1t — 


‘¢London’s column pointing to the skies, 
Like a tall bully lifts the head and lies ’ 
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The amenities of modern society have prevailed 
at last The he is expunged, and the “tall 
bully,” as 2f he had just escaped the infliction 
of the pump, stands shivering and crestfallen 
im & corner 
Besides St Paul’s, which Sir Christopher had 
the singular good fortune to complete as well as 
plan, he supermtended the erection of fifty-one 
churches in London, which still constitute the 
chief architectural ornaments of the now greatly 
changed and improved metropohs To these 
might be added public buildings both m London 
and elsewhere, of which a mere lst would exceed 
our limits After having done so much for his 
country, and raised the character of 1ts architec- 
ture to so high an eminence, his fate was that 
which usually awaits the greatest of benefactors 
society united to persecute that excellence which 
1t could not equal, and return mjuries for those 
benefits which it could not repay Depiived of 
his office of surveyor-general, which he had held 
for forty-nine years, he calmly exclaimed, “Nunc 
me gubet fortuna expeditius philosophari,” and re- 
tired to the country at the age of eighty-six, where 
he spent the remaining five years of his life in 
contemplation and reading, and chiefly in the 
study of the Holy Scriptures There, also, he 
closed his career, “cheerful in solitude,” says his 
son, ‘‘and as well pleased to die in the shade as 
in the light” Hus final resting-place as well as 
fittest monument, was the vault of St Paul's, in 
which his remains were deposited Hus fame 
was so great, and his excellence so transcendent, 
that during the present period no other English 
architect 1s named Whether his place has been 
adequately filled at any period since his depai- 
ture, can be best learned by a glance at ow public 
buildings 
In passing to the imitative arts, we find that 
English sculpture was still in infancy, its princi- 
pal efforts being confined to carving 1n wood and 
the decoration of houses It was natural that 
such should be the case im England, as, of all the 
fine aits, sculpture 1s the least ostentatious, and 
requires the nghest refinement in taste to be 
properly appreciated Hence it 1s generally the 
latest step in the progress of national civilization 
One sculptor, however, this age produced, who, 
under adequate encouragement, might have risen 
to high excellence This was Caius Gabriel Cib- 
ber, who, although not an Enghshman, but a 
German, prosecuted the study of the art in Eng- 
land, and signalized himself by his bas-reliefs on 
the London Monument, but still more by his two 
figures on the gate of Old Bethlehem Hospital, 
representing “Raving and Melancholy Madness” 
Another sculptor was Grinlng Gibbons, who 
carved the marble statue of Charles II which 
i stood in the centre of the Royal Exchange, and 
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popularity, was 


Here the acanty list of our statu- | sure to find many followers, and not a few rivals, 


aries terminates for the present With regard to | so that while foreign painters crowded to Eng- 


painting, a more promising era seemed to have 
commenced in England with Charles I , whose 
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patronage of eminent foreign artists 1s well known, 
and whose splendid collection of paimtings gave 
promise of a school 1n which native talent would 
have been fully cultivated But the Civil war 
arrested this tendency, as well as dispersed the 
collection, and the Restoration introduced in 
their stead the French school of painting, with 
all its absurdities of allegory and classical my- 
thology, as well as the meretricious moral taste, 
which was the chief characteristic of the age 
The chief instructor of the nation in painting at 
this period was Antomo Verrio, whom Charles 
TI invited to England, and whose pencil was 
employed in decorating the walls and ceilings of 
some of our principal public buildings, which he 
did with gods and goddesses, Roman triumphs 
and regal deifications in extraordinary profusion, 
and gave a direction to the progress of the art in 
England which finally destioyed itself by 1ts own 
extravagance The best native painters of this 
school were Robert Streater, seryeant-painter to 
Charles I], whose chief work 1s the painted 
ceiling of the theatre at Oxford , John Freeman 
a dramatic scene-painter, and Andrew Fuller, a 
specimen of whose artistic talent may be seen in 
the dome of St Mary Abchurch The eminent 
portrait painter of the day was Sir Peter Lely, a 
native of Westphalia, and successor of the cele- 
brated Vandyke, whom he excelled in delicacy of 
execution, although greatly inferior to him in the 
higher qualities of the art He came to London 
in 1643, and gave himself wholly to portrait 
painting, in which he became so great a profi- 
cient, as well as such a pleasing flatterer in his 
hkenesses, that no beauty or fashion belonging 
to the court was considered to be genuine until 
rt had received the signature of his recording 
pencil Of course, his style of painting, so profit- 





land as to a newly-opened market, native talent 
began to rouse itself, and prepare for a similar 
competition The chief of these 
who followed in the steps of Sir 
Peter, were Henry Anderton, 
who almost equalled his master, 
Michael Wright, a Scot, and 
John Greenhill, a pupil of Lely, 
but who died in the midst of 
high promise Toward thie close 
of this period, also, on the death 
of Sir Peter Lely, his place was 
ully supplied by Sir Godfrey 
neller 

Of all the fine arts, none suf- 
fered so rude a shock from the 
Civil war as music Among the 
religious grievances of which the 
Puritans had complained since the days of Eliza- 
beth, the use of musical instruments in the cele- 
bration of public worship had always formed an 
important part, and therefore, when their season of 
rule arrived, they removed or destroyed the church 
organs, and drove the choristers from their stalls 
In the same reforming spirit they closed the thea- 
tres, and silenced every place where profane music 
had been wont to be cultivated Even a violin 
was enough to set their teeth on edge, so that 
the poor street Crowdero was obliged to exercise 
his harmless vocation mm corners and by-places 
But as the love of music 1s so universal that it 
can neither be utterly silenced, nor yet wholly 
satisfied with psalmody, its recovery was far easier 
at the Restoration than that of sculpture and 
painting Accordingly, on the re-establishment 
of monarchy, both cathedrals and theatres were 
once more opened, and bishops and actors re- 
placed in their several offices In the same man- 
ner, organs were repaired, or built anew, and 
every effort was made to recall those musicians 
whom the civil discord had scattered, and where 
those could no longer be found, new pe1formers 
were invited from the Continent As for Charles 
liumself, although his taste im music was ques- 
tionable, he loved the art as a recreation and 
source of pleasure, and therefore, both for the 
royal chapel and the palace, a well-selected choir 
was speedily established But in this, as in other 
matters, his predilections Were so essentially 
French that the band of the chapel royal con- 
sisted of twenty-four violins, while the music of 
his palace entertainments was too exclusively such 
as would have suited the festivals of a Sardana- 
palus “God forgive me!” exclaims Pepys, on 
returning from one of his visits to Whitehall, “T 
never was 80 little pleased with a concert of music 
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in my hfe” As Pepys felt, so, no doubt, felt 
many a Cavalier of the old Eaglish stamp, and 
thus the national spirit could not be so easily 
perverted in its music as in departments of still 
higher import A proof of this 1s to be found in 
the popular musical compositions of the period, 
in the form of songs and ballads, and especially 
in the national airs of “TLallibulero” and “God 
save the King” A still higher proof 1s exhibited 
in the popularity of Matthew Lock’s music to 
“Macbeth,” with which the play was first per- 
formed 1n 1674, and which retains its attractive- 
ness undiminished to the present day A musi- 
clan, too, appeared at this period of such sur- 
passing genius, that his works alone would have 
sufficed, 1n the absence of others his contempor- 
aries, to purify the stieam of English melody, and 
make it flow in 1ts own native direction This 
was Henry Purcell, who was not only superior to 
every English predecessor, but without a rival 
among the great continental musicians of his day 
That his excellence, also, was of no adventitious 
character, 18 proven by the fact that his popu- 
larity continued after new styles of music had 
been introduced, and that his compositions are 
more highly appreciated than ever by the best 
musical critics of the nineteenth century 

Of Enghsh progress in the study of the exact 
sciences, 1t 18 enough to observe that the silence 
and seclusion they so urgently require was want- 
ing during the previous public commotions, and 
that even an apprenticeship to profound calcula- 
tion could scarcely be commenced until the din 
and insecurity of civil contention had passed 
away Hence 1t was that few eminent students n 
these sciences appeared until the present season 
of political strife had closed Such, however, 
was not equally the case in those other depart- 
ments of intellect which are always in demand 
as well as in active exercise, and which a time of 
public contest often tends to mvigorate We 
need not here allude to the thunder-shower of 
pamphlets that continued to deluge the political 
horizon, from the Auling no Murder of Colonel 
Titus, to the last discussion of the veracity of 
Titus Oates, or the controversies, both in theo- 
logy and politics, which were occasioned by the 
encroachments of Popery and arbitrary power 
It 18 enough to remind the reader, by the repeti- 
tion of a few names suggestive of the different 
departments in which the intellectual leaders of 
the age had put forth their strength Of these, 
we have for historians the Earl of Clarendon, and 
Gilbert Burnet, Bishop of Salisbury—the former 
the solemn Johnson, and the latter the minute, 
gossiping Boswell, of English history during the 
seventeenth century At first sight, it might 
seem utterly incongruous to place these names 1n 
such close juxtaposition, but when we recollect 
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the paucity of facts with which the stately history 
of Clarendon 1s chargeable, and the diligence 
with which these are made subservient to mere 
party purposes, and contrast this with the fulness 
and minuteness of Burnet, we can scarcely hesi- 
tate in preferring, for all the useful purposes of 
history, the bishop to the chancellor In philo- 
sophy, we have for the present era that univeisal 
genius, Thomas Hobbes, of Malmesbury, who, 
besides being an ethical, metaphysical, and poli- 
tical writer, in every department of which he 
attained the highest eminence, was an historian 
and a poet withal, or at least a translator of 
poetry But his reputation has descended to the 
present day chiefly on account of the atheism 
and materialism of his theology, by which he 1s 
thought to have deepened and confirmed the 
geneial depravity of the period, and furnished 
plausible arguments for the excesses of the court 
of Charles 1] His great antagonist, Dr Ralph 
Cudworth, appeared at the same time as an ant- 
dote, whose Z’rue Intellectual System of the Una- 
verse, wherein all the Reason and Philosophy of 
Atheism 1s Confuted, 1s an imperishable monu- 
ment of learning the most recondite, as well as of 
thinking the most profound, exact, and original 
Another distinguished writer, both in science and 
theology, was Richard Boyle, while the most ele- 
gant moral essayist of the age was Sir William 
Temple 

We have already adverted in a former chapter 
to the state of English poetry during the Civil 
wars, and afterwards under the Commonwealth 
It was a period full of fierce earnestness, and 
rapidly succeeding incident, and therefore, 1n- 
stead of modulating their thoughts into tuneful 
numbers, men of genius were obliged to speak 
boldly and briefly in unpremeditated prose dur- 
ing the intervals of action, and express themselves 
more 1 deeds than words In this way, whole 
Ihads were fought, not sung, and Odysseys em- 
bodied in actual travel and adventure And then 
came the re-action, but such a re-action'—and 
poets, but such poets! The impress of a profligate 
king that was stamped so deeply upon the court, 
was exhibited with still greater fidelity upon the 
soft sensitive spirit of poetry, and thus, in the 
indignant language of Macaulay, ‘“ Venal and 
licentious scribblers, with just sufficient talent 
to clothe the thoughts of a pander in the style of 
a bellman, were now the favourite writers of the 
sovereign and the public It was a loathsome 
herd, which could be compared to nothing so fitly 
as to the rabble of Comus—grotesque monsters, 
half-bestial, half-human, dropping with wine, 
and reeling in obscene dances” It was strange 
that amidst such jarring din and dissonance, the 
organ-like music of Milton should have risen 
with a 7’ Dewm such as the world had never yet 
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heard But it sounded in an empty cathedral, | as the production of “something which his coun- 


for the worshippers who would have borne the 
burden were silenced or driven away, and the 
sacred minstrel was obliged to console himself 
with the thought that the strain, hke its subject, 
was imperishable, and that the time was coming 
when its undying echoes would be cherished by 
generations willing to listen, as well as able to 
appreciate 

As we have already seen, 1t was as @ controver- 
sialist that Milton was first distinguished Poetry, 
indeed, he had written, and that also from an early 
period, while the eminent acquirements which he 
made as a student, and the observations with 
which he enriched his mind dunng a course of 
travel, seem to have been especially directed to- 
wards his chosen vocation as a poet Already, 
also, he had discovered where his surpassing 
strength lay, as well as given evidence of its ex- 
istence by his “ Comus,” “L’Allegro,” “ Penseroso,” 
and other early productions On his return to Eng- 
Jand, however, at the commencement of the Civil 
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war, other duties awaited him, from which he 
did not shiink for a moment, and while every 
man was arming himself for battle, he chose a 
more difficult and self-denying course of action 

I avoided,” he says, “the toil and danger of a 
military life, only to render my country assist- 
ance more useful, and not less to my own peril” 
And we know how well this duty was discharg: d 
in his controversial and political writings over 
a course of twenty years, 1n which he was the 
champion of Enghsh hbeity against the whole 
literary world, which he opposed single-handed 
It was only when this was done that he turned 
himself to his long-contemplated task, which he 
had ever regarded as the great work and object 
of his hfe, and which he had obscurely mtimated 


trymen would not willingly let die” And this 
great task, which was nothing less than Paradise 
Lost, he commenced when the middle term of an 
active laborious life had passed away, and when 
he had done enough for public duty as well as 
for fame—when he was reduced to poverty and 
obscurity—when he was exposed not only to in- 
sults from the dominant party who hated him as 
a regicide, but from his own hard-hearted, un- 
grateful children—and when, above all, he was 
blind, and reduced to helpless dependence upon 
the kindness and fidelity of those to whom his 
matchless thoughts were intrusted for transcrip- 
tion, and who perhaps repined at it as a weary 
unprofitable task., But with such a character as 
that of Milton, perhaps most of these circum- 
stances only the better qualified him for its ac- 
complishment Men might revile him, but this 
only threw him back upon the mens conserva recta, 
where all was peace and self-approval, and the 
world might forsake him, but this little mattered 
when he was about to create such a world of his 
own In the alienation or the absence of all these, 
he would be better able to clothe his paradise with 
its loveliness, and his hell with its terrors, and 
hold communion with the beings that peopled 
them Jus umveisal reading had made him 
independent of books, so that he needed nothing 
more than to recall them to memory, and adapt 
their 1nfoi mation to his own immediate require- 
ments, and for this, the utter obscuration of all 
external objects 1s especially favourable And 
what though he could no longer behold the 
changes of day and night, and the brght or 
shadowy forms which they disclose 1n such 1m- 
pressive variety as to constitute a twofold world ? 
Had he not seen them all? Could he not 1e- 
member them vividly? Nay, could he not now 
invest them with every addition of grandeur o1 
loveliness, untrammelled as he was by the sight of 
every-day reality, 01 the feeling that with every 
day, as old aye advanced, the aspect of nature was 
waxing more common-place and tame? All that 
the wisest of sages had written, that the best of 
poets had sung, and the loveliest of nature un- 
folded to his view, were but the plastic elements 
which he now might mould at will, and out of 
them evolve the scenes of Eden, or the dialogues 
of the blest Taking these circumstances, hither- 
to reckoned so disqualifying, wto account, we not 
only assert that Paradise Lost was all the better 
by reason of Multon’s age, injurious treatment, 
neglect, poverty, and blindness, but that such a 
poem would scarcely have been attempted, or at 
least successfully accomphshed, without them 
In his case they refined, spiritualized, and made 
all but angelic a mind for which humanity had 
alreadv done its uttermost Tet none then de- 
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plore his calamities and bereavements, unless for 
a Malton they would have been contented with an 
English Tasso or Anosto 

No one who has heard of the Paradise Lost 
can be unaware of its transcendent merits, and 
therefore, as in the case of Shakspeare’s writings, 
any critical disquisition 18 unnecessary It 18 
needless also to mention the neglect with which 
its first appearance was treated, as nothing else 
could have been expected from political preju- 
dice, as well as the depraved taste of the age of 
Charles II It was not till after the Revolution, 
when the principles for which Milton had con- 
tended so ably were re-acting upon society at 
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large, that justice began to be rendered to the 
greatest and best of epics This, however, he had 
anticipated, and the conviction was sufficient to 
cheer him onward to the close Besides this 
master-work, he wrote Paradise Regained, and 





! This was one of the garden-houses for which Milton appears 
to have had a preference, but the ground 1s now walled off, 
and appropnated to the house formerly inhabited by Jeremy 
Bentham The cotton willow tree, planted by the great poet, 
still flourishes, although the trunk shows signs of decay The 
depth of the premises is 463 feet The present frontage of the 
house, which has been rebuilt, answers to No 19, York Street, 
but 1 is evident that the orginal front was that facing the 
park On this side Jeremy Bentham placed a small tablet, 
inseribed as followa—‘‘ Sacred to Milton, prince of peets” In 
the old wall which bounds the garden on the St James’s Park 
aide, opposite the house, are the indications of a door, now 
built up, whuch was probably used by Milton in passing between 
his house and Whitehall during hus intercourse with Cromwell 
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Samson Agonistes, which are only not the greatest. 
of Enghsh poems, because he had produced a 
greater The last years of his life were chiefly 
spent in the study of theology, of which the chief 
result has been published in our own day in the 
form of a posthumous body of divinity After 
having thus lived, laboured, and suffered during 
a period of which he was so far in advance, he 
died in 1674, and three years after was comme- 
morated by a tomb in Westminster Abbey But 
how little of the fame of the author of Pa adise 
Lost will have been diminished when the last 
stone of the building will have passed away ! 
The next poet in order worthy of mention 1s 
Abraham Cowley, who, during his day, enjoyed 
more celebrity than Milton himself Cowley was 
born in London in 1618 SBeing a posthumous 
child, and of humble birth, for his father had been 
nothing more than a grocer, the circumstances of 
his family were so scanty, that his widowed 
mother had great difficulty m procuring fo. him 
a classical education The promise of excellence 
which he gave, however, was well woithy of her 
exertions, for when he was only fifteen 3 ea1s old 
he published a volume of poems, of which one, 
entitled “Pyramus and Thisbe,” was written when 
he was only ten years old, and another, entitled 
“Constantia and Pheletus,” was composed when 
he was not more than twoyearsolder His own 
account of his first poetical inspiration 1s highly 
interesting In the window of his mother’s 
apartment lay a copy of Spenser's Fae ve Queen, 
and over this he pored with such enthusiasin that 
he became irrecoverably a poet Not content 
with one style of poetry, he also attempted the 
drama, and while still a school-boy, wrote a 
comedy, entitled “Love’s Riddle,” afte: wards pub- 
lished when he removed to Cambridge to com 
plete his education On becoming a student ol 
Trimty College, Cambridge, lus early p1eduilec- 
tions still continued to predominate, and here, 
besides his “Naufragium Joculaze,” which he pub- 
lished at the age of twenty, he wrote the sacred 
poem entitled, “Davideis,” intended to be a com- 
plete epic, but of which only four books were 
finished The notes with which he illustrated this 
work sufficiently prove, that with all his devoted- 


ness to the muses, he was by no means neglectful 


in the capacity of Latin secretary In the house itself the 
arrangement of the windows has been entirely changed It 1s 
probable they extended along he vhole front, with sliding 
frames or lattice divided by panelled spaces The original 
panelling remains in the large room (21 feet by 13 feet) on the 
first floor The upper rooms are small, and the staircase, which 
has not been altered, 1s steep and narrow The ground floor 
appears to have been comprised 1n one large room, as the original 
fireplace was evidently situated about the centre of the wall, 
on the west ade This was probably the family room, or com- 
promuse between kitchen and parlour, common to the economy 
of houses of respectable pretensions in the olden time This 
distinguished house was afterwards the residence of William 
Hazhtt 
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of the more hterary and laborious departments | 


of a university education They are, indeed, a 
mass of profound and varied eradition Has col- 
lege life was rudely interrupted by the com- 
mencement of the Civil war he was ejected from 
Cambridge by the parhamentary visitors, and 
obliged to take refuge in Oxford , and when that 
peaceful seat of learnmg was compelled to sur- 
render, Cowley fled to the court of the exiled 
queen, Henrietta, in France, and was employed 
by her as confidential secretary, in the manage- 
ment of her political correspondence with Eng- 
land From the nature of his employment, his 
return to England was attended with considera- 
ble danger he was apprehended, but released 
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after a short confinement, when he betvok himself 
to the peaceful study of medicine, to escape sus- 
picion as well as procurea livelihood At the Re- 
storation he experienced the usual neglect which 
awaited those who had toiled or sacrificed in 
the service of royalty, but at length, tardy Justice 
was done to his services, by a lease of some of 
the queen’s lands, upon which he was enabled to 
spend the rest of his days in studious retirement 
He died 1n 1667, at the age of fifty-nine, and was 
interred with a splendid funeral in Westminster 
Abbey, between Chaucer and Spenser, while 
Charles II might be said to pronounce his funeral 
eulogium in the brief comprehensive declarat.cn, 
that “Mr. Cowley had not left behind him a 
better man in England ” 
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Besides the works we have already mentioned, 
Cowley published a collection of poetry under 
the title of Mtscellanies, the Mistress, a collection 
of love poems, translations of Pindar’s odes, odes 
in the style of Pindar, Anacreontics, and a Latm 
work on plants m six books, partly m heroic 
and partly melemac verse Asa poet, none of his 
day equalled him in populanty his works went 
through numerous editions, and were eagerly 
read by all classes, while Milton himself rated 
him so highly, that he declared the three greatest 
English poets were Spenser, Shakspeare, and 
Cowley From this high estimation, however, 
the succeeding age dissented , and the estimation 
of Cowley at length diminished into somewhat 
less than that of aysecond-rate poet Like many 
of the penod, he was an imitator of Donne, but 
while he succeeded 1n the quaintness of phrase- 
ology and play upon words by which the writ- 
ings of Donne are distmguished, he missed that 
which was of far higher mportance—the warmth 
and depth of feeling by which the poetry of the 
dean of St Paul’s was chiefly characterized Un- 
impassioned coldness is unfortunately the chief 
quality of Cowley’s writings, with the exception 
o” a fewof his Pindarics and Anacreontics Even 
his most importunate love-suits are either hard 
metaphysical demonstrations, or far-fetched con- 
ceits, in which the speaker 1s evidently thinking 
more of himself than his mistress, while his 
figures of speech, instead of being the natural 
living off-shoots of the subject, are flowers made 
of coloured cambric, or feather, stuck on with 
gum and wire Such, indeed, was the prevailing 
taste of the age, but no poetry, howevei excel- 
lent, if constructed on such piinciples, can hope 
to descend to posterity 

Of a far more original and natural chaacter 
as a poet, was Samuel Butler, the immortal au- 
thor of Hudubras, the type of his age in political 
character and sentiment, as Cowley was of its 
intellectual habits and poetical taste Of Butler's 
early history we know nothing, except that he 
was born at Strensham, in Worcestershire, n 1612, 
and was the son of afarmer Whether he studied 
at any of our universities 1s uncertain, but at all 
events no doubt can be entertained of the extent 
and variety of his scholarship, which would have 
insured him distinction in any department of 
literary occupation, and which obtained him the 
friendship of Selden He first lived m the famly 
of the Countess of Kent, and afterwards in 
that of 

‘‘A valiant Mameluke 
In foreagn lands y clep d Sir Samuel Luke ” 
This was one of Ohver Cromwell's officers, and 
it does not speak much either for the honour or 
the honesty of the poet, that he requited the 
hospitality of the good knight, and violated the 
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sanctity of his bread and salt, by consigning him 
to universal and undying ridicule under the cha- 
racter of Sir Hudibras As the greater part of 
this poem was written during the protectorship, 
it 18 probable that 1t was chiefly sketched under 
the protecting roof of Sir Samvel, and while the 
unconscious hero of the tale was daily before his 
eye At the Restoration, Butler became secre- 
tary to the Earl of Carbery , but having been so 
unfortunate as to lose his wife’s fortune, he became 
author from necessity, and published the first 
part of Hudibras in 1663 The genuime wit and 
droll mirthful language and rhyme with which 
this singular poem abounded, was rewarded with 
peals of popular laughter, while the derision which 
it heaped upon the Puritans made it the choice 
text-book of the Cavaliers, and favourite of the 
king and courtiers, who found 1n 1t an inexhaus- 
tible source of humorous quotation, and piquant 
provocative to witty conversation It might 
have been thought, that Butler was entitled to 
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as much court favour at least as merry Tom 
Killigrew, but those who were thus delighted 
with his wit, forgot the poet who furnished 1t, 
and allowed him to languish in obscurity No 
incident, perhaps, in the whole reign of Charles 
II so completely illustrates the heartless selfish- 
ness which was now the prevailing attribute of 
both king and courtier This 1s the more appa- 
rent, when we consider that the poem, mdepen- 
dently of 1ts own intrinsic merits, was the dead- 
hest attack which their antagonists the Puritans 
had ever yet encountered After a year of in- 
terval, the second part of Hudibras appeared, 
while the third was not published till 1678, when 
the author, wearied out with poverty and disap- 
pointment, threw down his pen, left the work 
unfinished, and died two years after 
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In the different portions of this singular poem, 
those circumstances we have mentioned of the 
unmerited neglect with which Butler was re- 
quited, may be distinctly traced, the second part 
being inferior to the first, while the third 1s a 
grievous falling off from both But as a whole, 
Hudvbras 1s without a rival, unless it be the Don 
Qurxote of Cervantes Like Cowley, Butler was 
of the school of Donne, but the stilted artificial 
language which was so cold when applied to sub- 
jects of high or deep feeling, finds its proper 
place and use in the burlesque of Hudibras 
There, 1t 18 a comic actor taking off the pom- 
pous strut and solemn gravity of a Hidalgo, and 
shaking pit, boxes, and gallery by the imitation 
But amidst all this drollery, there 1s not only an 
amount of learning, but also a power of argu- 
mentation, and an occasional flash of tender feel- 
ing throughout the work, which impart to it 
the authority of a Menton even amidst 1ts wildest 
merriment, and show how capable the author was 
of the highest flights of genius Such was the 
popularity of Hudibras, that 1t produced many 
imitators, while its sterling excellence, so well 
adapted for every age, has scarcely diminished 
its estimation even in the present day, when the 
once-stirring names of Cavaher and Roundhead 
are nothing but empty words 

But the greatest poet of the age next to Mil- 
ton, and the most influential in forming the 
spirit and developing the maturity of English 
literature, was John Dryden, the Chaucer of the 
seventeenth century He was born at Aldwimkle, 
Northamptonshire, in 1632, and educated first at 
Westminster School under the celebiated Di 
Busby, and afterwards at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge His first poetical attempt, which he gave 
to the world in 1649, was an elegv on the death 
of Loid Hastings, a young nobleman of high 
character and plomise, but a subject so well 
fitted to call forth affectionate enthusiasm at least, 
if not poetical imspiration, from a young poet of 
seventeen, was such a tissue of cold conceits and 
overstiained artificial figures, as to give no pro- 
mise whatsoever of the excellence he was after 
wards to attam The young lord had died of 
the small-pox, and Dryden, directing his admuira- 
tion to the pustules, converts them into ornaments 
on the soil of Venus—into jewels—into 10sebuds 
—and finally into pimples, each having a tear m 
it to bewail the pain it was ovcasioning! This 
was enough, and he remained in silence for nine 
years afterwards—not idly, however, as was mani- 
fested not only by his general scholarship, but the 
superior taste of his next production, in which he 
had the resolution to abandon his models of Donne 
and Cowley, and become a genuine follower of na- 
ture This poem, entitled “Heroic Stanzas on the 
Death of Ohver Cromwell,” was a proper theme 
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for Dryden, who had been educated among Puri- 
tans, and patronized at the court of the protector 
With the Restoration, however, he was ready with 
a palinode under the title of “ Astrea Redux,” wel- 
coming the return of Charles II , and predicting 
from the event a millenium of political happ- 
ness, and in 1666 appeared his “ Annus Mirabilis,” 
the subjects of which were the Dutch war and 
the fire of London It was only now, indeed, 
that his mind broke forth 1n full vigour after so 
thorough a maturing, and established him in the 
highest rank of poetry Long before this, how- 
ever, his republican and Puritan sympathies had 
expired , the new king and court were more to 
his taste, and as his small patrimonial estate 
yielded only about £60 a-year, while his wants 
equalled a tenfold amount, his chief dependence 
was royal favour, which he was ready to purchase 
at any price And seldom, indeed, has such an 
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amount of genius been so mercilessly exacted, or 
so poorly repaid It was Samson in the prison- 
house grinding for his daily subsistence, and his 
task 1s well characterized by one of the greatest 
of modern poets — 
‘‘ A ribald king and court 
Bade aim tor! on to make them sport, 
Demanded for their niggard pay 
Fit for their souls a looser lay, 
Licentious satire, song, and play— 
The world defrauded of the high deaign, 
Profaned the God given strength, and marr d the lofty lne " 
This “high design,” which Dryden had long 
contemplated, was a great national epic, of which 
King Arthur was to be the hero—but where was 
the devotedness and self-denial, the solemn me- 
ditation and more solemn prayer, under which 
Paradise Lost was at that same period ansing into 
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form and beauty, and preparmg, hke a newly 
created world, to take its place among the host 
of heaven? Asacourt poet, Dryden was not only 
deprived of the leisure, but gradually losing both 
the power and the inclination to realize such a 
noble conception In the meantime, he resigned 
himself to the wants of the day and the humours 
of the court, and was not only of every phase of 
poetry but every change of creed, murmuring 
all the while at his hard fate, and declaring that 
he had no reason to thank his stars that he was 
born an Englishman To better his condition, 
he married, in 1665, Lady Ehzabeth Howard, 
daughter of the Earl of Berkshire, but this mar- 
riage scarcely increased his fortune, while 1t em- 
bittered his life with an evil-tempered partner 
To add to his calamities, the Revolution of 1688 
threw him out of office as poet-laureate, so that 
for the rest of his days he was obliged to depend 
upon the penurious 1emunerations of Tonson, 
and the other publishers of the day His death 
occurred in 1700, and his remains were interred 
in Westminster Abbey between the graves of 
Chaucer and Cowley 

During a literary life, continued to such a 
period, and urged to such constant exertion by 
the claims of necessity, the productions of Dry- 
den were both numerous and diversified Besides 
many smaller poems, which of themselves would 
fill several volumes, he wrote eight of considera- 
ble length, of which the Hind and the Panther, 
and Absalom and Achitophel, are the most distin- 
guished As a dramatic writer he wrote twenty- 
eight plays Besides a poetical version of Virgil, 
he gave translations from Ovid, Theocritus, Lu- 
cretius, Horace, Juvenal, and Persius He also 
wrote adaptations, under the name of Fables, 
from Chaucer and Boccacio, which, though pro- 
duced 1n his old age, constitute the most popular 
and pleasing of his writings Indeed, 1t 18 per- 
ceptible throughout the course of his wiitings, 
that although his mind was slow in maturing, it 
continued in active operation to the close, and 
that, too, with growing improvement, se that his 
Jatest productions were also his best It 1s to 
be remarked, too, that while the poetry of Dryden 
was so varied, and so excellent in every depart- 
ment-—-while he sketched a character, conducted 
an argument, or narrated a tale in such a manner 
as transcended all his predecessors, and deve- 
loped those treasures of poetic art whych hitherto 
had been unknown, or but imje1fectly explored 
—he was not only the father of our modern 
English poetry, but also of its criticism, and 
while his numerous prefaces and dissertations 
enlightened the public judgment, they were writ- 
ten with such power and felicity of language, 
that his prose fully mvals his poetry Evil was 
the age that converted such a genius into a 
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court pander and parasite And bitter was the , the rank as well as notoriety of the Duke of Buck- 
punishment arising from the consciousness of his , ingham entitles him to the first place, although 
own powers and worth, combmed with the bond-| he was not the best of the “titled rhymers” 
man’s feeling that his servitude was so confirmed | of the day Besides writing the “Rehearsal,” he 1s 
that 1t was too late to cancel the agreement supposed to have aided in the composition of the 

After the distinguished fouf we have particu- | “Town Mouse and Country Mouse,” which 1s gene- 
larized, the other poets of the period niay be dis- | rally mcluded among the poems of Prior The 
missed with a brief notice And first of these | Earl of Rochester, like Buckingham, a universal 
we may mention Sir William Davenant, born at | genius, has shown by a few of his fugitive pieces, 
Oxford 11 1605, and who died in 1668 Not | and especially his poem “ On Nothing,” to what 
only his whole life was a poetical medley of | excellence in poetic art he might have attamed, 
change and adventure, but he wished to make its | but for his profligacy and wild excesses, which 
very commencement poetical also, by counte-/| cut him off in the prime of his strength at the 
nancing the report that he was the son of Wil- | age of thirty-four Another of this courtly 
liam Shakspeare, although by adultery, thus | Comus crew was Charles Sackville, Earl of Dorset, 
sacrificing the fame of his mother and his own | a statesman and naval soldier, who was so for- 
legitimacy to a crazy selfish vamty While a/| tunate as to bein favour sucessively with Charles 
prisoner in the Isle of Wight, and with a halter | 11, James II, and Wilham, thus showing the 
in prospect, for his adherence to the cause of | versatility both of his talents and public princi- 
Charles 1, he composed the greater part of | ples His poetry consisted of only a few fugitive 
Gondibert, a heroic poem, which he never com- | pieces, among which his celebrated song, said to 
pleted, and afterwards, on bemg pardoned and | have been written on the evening previous to the 
set at large, he became theatrical manage: and | naval victory of the 3d of June (1665) and com- 
dramatic writer, in which offices he continued till | mencing with— 
he died With all its merits, and they are not 
few, Gon iibert, from its general style, and the 
structure of its versification, 18 an unwieldy poem, 
and as such, 1t speedily found its way to the 
lowest depths of obhvion A better, or at least 
amore popular poet was Edmund Waller, who 
was also born in 1605, but who lived till 1687 
These stiriing times produced in many cases a 
precocious manhood, and 1t has been alleged that 
Waller was admitted into parliament when only 
in the eighteenth, or, as some even say, the six- 
teenth year of hisage At the age of eighteen, also, 
he commenced authorship, by a poem on the es- 
cape of Prince Charles (afterwards CharlesI )from 
shipwreck at the port of San Andero, 1n the Bay of 
Biscay Neither as poet nor statesman, how- 
ever, was his political consistency of much value, 
for after trimming between king and parliament 
until he was distrusted by the former and heavily 
fined by the latter, he wrote a panygeric upon 
Cromwell at the death of the protector, and was 
ready with a new song in welcome of Charles II 
at the Restoration Little praise can be accorded 
to his poetry, except mere smoothness of versifi- 
cation, in which he followed the French model, 
and this, with the trivialty of his subjects, and 
low tone of sentiment, seems to have 1ecom- 
mended him to the flippant courtiers of the day, 
with whom his works were m ngh favour From 
this general censure, however, his eulogy on 
Oliver Cromwell, written while his heart was 
evidently glowing with unaffected gratitude, 
must be excepted, as it 118es to the height of 
impassioned as well as graceful poetry 

Of the high-titled courtier-poets of this period, 


‘*To all you ladies now on land,” 


long retaimed its popularity, not only on account 
of its poetical smartness and simplicity, but the 
occasion on which 1t was produced, and its nauti- 
cal character, so congenial to the national spirit 
of Biitam Not dissimilar to the preceding im 
poetical worth, was Wentwoith Dillon, Earl of 
Roscommon, who, after accomplishing himself 
by travel in Italy, and distinguishing himself by 
collecting relics of classical antiquity, returned 
to England afte: the Restoration, plunged into 
the excesses of the English count, and, finally, 
disgusted with such a kind of life, resumed a 
course of decorous regularity and study till his 
death in 1684 Huis poems are few, while their 
character 1s scarcely above mediocrity, but to 
lis honou 1t may be said that he was the very 
Abdiel of the poets of his age, so that 
“‘In all Charles s days 
Roscommon only boasts unspotted lays "’ 

He alone had the virtue and self-denial to strug- 
gle successfully against the tide to which men of 
higher genius than himself so shamefully suc- 
cumbed In this enumeration of the second and 
thud rate English poets of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, we must not omit Sir John Denham, the 
friend of Cowley, and who shares with Waller 
the honour of having been one of the fathers of 
English verse, on account of the regularity and 
harmony of which he was the first to set the 
example This, however, 1s his highest praise, 
as his poems, with the exception, perhaps, of 
“Cooper's Hull,” published in 1643, scarcely mse 
above mediocrity 
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As has been alieady noticed, the drama of the 
present peiiod, im its externals at least, had 
greatly improved upon the preceding age But 
very different was the fate of dramatic poetry 
itself, so that while the stage was amplified, and 
adorned with every allurement that could capti- 
vate the senses, the living soul had departed 
So fa: fiom producing a Shakspeare, a Marlow, 
or a Jonson, their writings were now scarcely 
even toleiated, on account of the French taste, 
frivohity,and licentiousness which the Resto ation 
had introduced, as well as the rhyme by which 
blank veise was for a time superseded Drama- 
tic writing, therefore, was either abandoned, o1 
only adopted by those who were willing to write 
after the new fashion, and become the mere play- 
wrights of the day It was in this spirit that 
Di yden himself was compelled to write his plays, 
and who then can wonder that they are so greatly 
inferior to his other productions? Even im their 
highest flight, he seldom goes beyond the artificial 
sublime, that is, bombast, while his pathos is 
little bette: than puling All thus, however, was 
popular with the king and court, and consequently 
with the public, so that Dryden was obliged to 
tol on against his bette: judgment, and he 
has himself confessed, that of all his dramatic 
productions, “ All for Love” was the only one 
which he wrote according to his own taste and 
sense of fitness Anothe prolific play-writer was 
Sir Wilham Davenant, who produced twenty- 
five tragedies, comedies, and masques But of 
those who were exclusively diamatic poets, this 
period piesents us with the names of Wilham 
Wycherly, Sir Georg: Etheridge, Nathaniel Lee, 
and Thomas Southe:ne, most of them puolific 
writers, and all of them evincing such genuine 
talent in the midst of then perversity as makes 
us teyiet the bondage to which they had submit- 
ted It 1s needless to add that they are all moe 
or less tainted with that indecency and sensuality 
without which they could scaicely have obtained 
possession of the stage But the worst offender 
in this particular was no other than a woman, 
who fa distanced her male competitors, and 
proved heiself the very Atalanta in the race of 
dramatic profligacy This was Mrs Aphra or 
Aphoia Behn, whose plays in four volumes no 
one would nowadventure to read, unless he wished 
to be “written down an ass”—and something 
worse besides And yet she was eulogized in 
her day as the “divine Astrea!” Descending 
to the very bathos of the dramatic writers, we 
are stopped by the names of Thomas Shadwell, 
Elkanah Settle, and Nahum Tate, beyond which 
we can go no lower The memory of these men 
would have perished for ever but fo. Dryden, 
who consigned to Tate the execution of the 
second part of his Absalom and Achitophe— 
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gave Shadwell to unenviable immortality in his 
satire of “ MacFlecnoe”—and honoured Settle 
with a niche m Absalom and Achitophel, under 
the character of Doeg It speaks little for the 
taste of the age, that the last two weie not only 
for a time set up as rivals to Dryden, but that 
their plays, which expired at last before their 
own paternal eyes, were preferred to his 

But apart from these altogether, and worthy of 
separate mention, was Thomas Otway, incontest- 
ably the best dramatic writer of the age Even 
his life, of which httle 1s known, 1 itself a 
mournful heart-moving tragedy He was born 
about 1661, at Trottm mm Sussex, and was the son 
of an Enghsh clergyman He was educated at. 
Oxford, but having left the university without 
a degree, he came to London, and betook himself 
to the precaiious life of an acto: A gleam of 
good fortune afterwards fell upon him when he 
obtained a commission in the army mw Flan- 
ders, but this did not long continue, for he was 
cashiered, and once more thrown loose upon the 
world He then became a dramatic writer, but 
owing eithe: to his own imprudence, or the 
scanty remuneration of the managers of the day, 
he was continually in poverty, and often in utter 
want, although several of his plays weie very 
favourably received At length he 1s said to have 
died in the street, in consequence of voraciously 
swallowing a moisel of bread that choked him, 
afte. one of his long compulsory fasts Such 
was his fate, which has often been used to “ point 
amoral” During this short life, which term1- 
nated at the age of thirty-four, he wrote a con- 
siderable amount of miscellaneous poetry, but 
his chief productions were six tragedies and four 
comedies In looking over the earliest of his 
tragic compositions, we are astonished at the 
amount of his plagiarisms from Shakspeare, not 
only of entire speeches, but alniost of whole scenes 
—and still more sv at the general ignorance of the 
audiences, who could not detect and condemn 
such literary felonies This alone may sufficiently 
show the general neglect into which the writings 
of Shakspeare for the time had fallen Otway, 
however, had evidently caught inspiration from 
his model, and in his late: productions, espe- 
cially the “Orphan” and ‘Venice Preserved,” he 
has exhibited an originality, truthfulness, and 
depth of feeling which Shakspeare himself would 
have regarded almost with envy 

In looking over the distimguished literary 
names of the age, the mournful conviction strikes 
us that never—in England at least—was iniquity 
so stiongly supported, and licentiousness so abun- 
dantly pampered A sovereign who was emi- 
nently the king of profligates, was certain to call 
forth into the hght of day, and the sunshine of 
royal favour, those swarms of “ obscene birds” 
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whose uncouth presence would otherwise have | of persecuting differmg opmions” This remark- 


been condemned to everlasting darkness and ob- 
hvion But it 1s gratifying to think that they 
were the representatives, not of the nation at 
large, but of 1ts Frenchified king and courtiers, 
and that the bulk of the people remained un- 
touched by the contagion that was mainly con- 
fined to Whitehall and its purheus If the pre- 
sent perlol was also renowned for intellectual 


iniquity, 1t was still more distinguished by genius | 
that was consecrated for its nghest and holiest | 


mission, so that the virulence of the bane was 
exceeded by the strength of the antidote An 
account of the eminent theological writers of this 
period, whether Episcopahan, Presbyterian, In- 
dependent, or sectarian, would of itself 1equire 
a lengthened history, and the choice of a few 
illustrative examples becomes a work of diffi- 
culty From this fertility, especially remarkable 
in therChurch of England at this 1ts period of 
depression and recovely, we are compelled reluc- 
tantly to pass unnoticed the writings of such men 
as the profound and acute Owen-—Barrow, whose 
sermons are a complete body of divinity im all 
its fulness and minuteness—and many more 
whose names are still endeared to the religious 
woild as if they had hved but yesterday, and 
whose works are still the sources of general in- 
stiuction as well as the text-books of modern 
theologians Of those few to whom we can but 
briefly adveit, the first place 1s perhaps due to 
Jeremy Taylor, Bishop of Down and Connor 
This illustiious ornament of the English church 
was born at Cambridge in 1613 After he had 
completed the clerical course of education, as a 
sizar, or poor scholar, at Caius College, he was 
admitted to holy ordeis before the age of twenty- 
one, and was soon so distinguished for the remark- 
able power and eloquence of his discourses, as 
well as the graces of his person and elocution, as 
to obtain the patronage of Laud, in consequence 
of which he became chaplain to the primate, and 
subsequently to Charles I On the breaking out 
of the Civil war, his connection by office with 
royalty, and his strenuous efforts as a disputant 
and apologist im the cause of Episcopacy, ex- 
posed him to those manifold hardships with 
whith the adherents of church and state were 
visited, so that at one time he was a fugitive, and 
at another a schoolmaster m Caermarthenshire 
But 1f he had at any time sympathized with the 
intolerance of his patron, Laud, the wandering 
and precarious hfe which he led for years had 
the effect of pumfyimg, mstead of hardening his 
gentle spirit, as was manifested in the tolerant 
and comprehensive character of his writings, and 
especially of his “ Discourse on the liberty of 
Prophesying, showing the unreasonableness of 
prescribing to other men’s faith, and the iniquity 


able work, and so seasonable for a time of intol- 
erance, was published in 1647, in 1650 appeared 
his “ Rule and Exercises of Holy Living,” and 
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in the year following his “Rule and Exercises of 
Holy Dying” Has next important work, which 
was published in 1653, was “The Great Exem- 
plar, orthe Life and Death of the Holy Jesus,” a 
folio which speedily obtained univeisal notice and 
general approval This was succeeded within two 
years by a “ Treatise against Transubstantiation,” 
and “ Unum Necessaruum, or the Doctiime and 
Practice of Repentance,” a work too A1minian 
even for his own brethren Besides these, he 
wrote various other tracts, which were collected 
and published in one volume, and a course of 
sermons for the whole year After such labours, 
achieved not 1n tranquil ease and comfort, but a 
shifting and precarious life, in which his tempo- 
rary home appears moie than once to have been 
exchanged for a prison, Jeremy Taylor, like his 
brethren, obtained relief by the Restoration, very 
soon after which he published his elaborate and 
remarkable work, entitled “ Ductor Dubitantvum, 
or, the Rule of Conscience in all he: general mea- 
sures,” and in the same year (1660) was pro- 
moted to the bishopric of Down and Connor 
Being now 1n Ireland, where the Romish church 
had complete popular predominance, Taylor pub- 
lished, in 1663, “A Dissuasive from Popery,” 
and in consequence of the answers that appeared 
to it, he prepared a second part, which, however, 
did not appear till after his death He died nn 
1667, and although he had written so much and 
so well, he was only in his fifty-fourth year when 
he entered into his rest His polemical works, 
distinguished though they were by learnig and 
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profound thought, were only suited for the age, 
and are now seldom consulted But this cannot 
be said of his practical works, and especially of 
his “Holy Living,” and “Holy Dying,” which stall 
hold, and long will continue to occupy the fore- 
most place among the religious classics of Eng- 
lish hterature In one word, Jeremy Taylor 
stands alone as the Milton of theology 

Another name renowned among the religious 
writers of the period, was that of Richard Baxter, 
the pride of Enghsh Presbyterianism, as Jeremy 
Taylor was of English Episcopacy Baxter was 
born at Rowton 1n Shropshire, in 1615, and after 
having piosecuted his studies at Wroxeter, he 
repaired to London at the age of eighteen, to seek 
employment at court He applied at Whitehall, 
and obtained for his patron Sir Henry Herbert, 
master of the revels, to whom he was recom- 
mended—but in little more than a month he 
turned his back upon a court life, and hastened 
away to his obscure but peaceful home Devot- 
ing himself to the clerical profession, he became 
minister of Kidderminster, and on the outbreak 
of the Civil war, he joined the parliamentarians, 
and became an army chaplain, but his feeble 
health obliged him to return to his parish and its 
peaceful duties Here, however, he had a con- 
flict to maintain more trying than mere military 
campaigning, for his sensitive mind could not 
Join 1n the violent measures of his party, against 
which he both protested and preached, and his 
recommendations of a return to loyalty when 
that cause was at the lowest, were so conspicuous, 
that after the Restoration he was appointed one 
of the king’s chaplains in ordinary But evil 
days were now in store for Presbyterianism, and 
in these Richard Baxter had an ample share 
Being hindered by the dominant party from re- 
turning to Kidderminster, where he was all but 
worshipped by the people, he preached occasion- 
ally in the neighbourhood of London, but on 
the passing of the act against conventicles in 
1662, he was deprived of even that limited op- 
portunity of doing good, and obliged to betake 
himself to retirement, where, however, he could 
not escape from persecution, for he was repeat- 
edly imprisoned although suffering from sick- 
ness, and visited with heavy fines But 1n spite 
of these punishments he persisted to the close 
of his life in preaching wherever he had in op- 
portunity, and he died in 1691, aged seventy-s1x 
years Nothing but the most careful and ab- 
stemious course of life could hate enabled him 
to work so incessantly and live so long, for his 
constitution had been weak and sickly from child- 
hood The productions of Baxter from the press 
were SO numerous, as to comprise 145 separate 
treatises, of which four were folios, and seventy- 
three quartos, independently of sermons, prefaces, 
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and tracts, which he produced in marvellous abun- 
dance And yet, notwithstanding such profu- 
sion, all his works were stamped with such supe- 
riority, that, according to the high testimony of 
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Barrow, “his practical writings were never mend- 
ed, and his controversial ones seldom refuted ” 
Similar, too, was the testimony of Dr Johnson, 
when Boswell inquired of him which of Baxter’s 
works he should peruse —‘‘ Read any of them,” 
replied the doctor, “they are all good” Their 
effect also has been such, that, according to Dr 
Adam Clarke, they “have done more to improve 
the understanding and mend the hearts of his 
countrymen, than those of any other writer of 
his age” Amidst such a vaiety of writings, 
Baxter's Call to the Unconverted was so popu- 
lar, that 20,000 copies of it were sold in one 
year, 1t was speedily translated into most of the 
languages of Europe, and it still continues to be 
a cherished household book in Britain among 
every rank and religious denomination 

Another illustrious divine, one of the master- 
spirits of the age, and whose writings are still 
cherished, was John Howe, the Independent 
He was born at Loughborough, 1n 1630, in which 
parish his father was minister, until he was dis- 
missed for his Puritamical sentiments by Laud, 
his patron, by whom he had been appointed to 
the living After a diligent course of study, both 
at Cambridge and Oxford, Johw Howe, at an 
early age, became minister of Great Torrington, 
in Devonshire, and was soon noted as one of the 
most eloquent Puritan preachers of the day, in 
which character he became known to Oliver 
Cromwell, who at a glance saw his worth, and 
selected him for his piivate chaplain, although 
he had only reached the age of twenty-six In 
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this situation, Howe’s conduct was marked by 
such disinterestedness, that the protector at last 
was obliged to say to him, “ You have obtained 
many favours for others, but I wonder when 
the time 1s to come that you will move for any- 
thing for yourself, or your‘family” At the 
Restoration, Howe returned to his charge at 
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volumes, which were published 1n 1724 But in 
this form they have not been suffered to remam 
the popular admiration they first excited, with- 
out diminishing in intensity, has been widened 
in extent, and in single treatises o1 collective 
volumes, they have been repeatedly published in 
our own day—a proof of their still abiding influ- 


Torrington, but, m consequence of the passing | ence, as well as superior excellence 

of the act of umformity, he was one of the; An age so distinguished by the extremes of 
2000 sufferers who preferred the abandonment Popery and religious unbelief, and so ripe for de- 
of their livings, to the violation of their con- | bate and disputation, not only needed an able 
sciences As yet he ippears to have published , controversialist for the defence of pure Chris- 
nothing except two sermons, but, now that the tianity as established in England, but was cer- 
pulpit was generally closed against him, he had | tain to call one into the field And such a man 
recourse to the press, by his remarkable volume, | was found in Edward Stillingfleet, Bishop of 
the Blessedness of the Righteous, which was pub- | Worcester, who was born at Cranbourne m 


lished in 1668, and welcomed by the religious Dorsetshire, ap 1635 He studied at Camlnidge, 


portion of the community with cordial admuira- 
tion After this, Howe’s career was one of uncer- 
tainty, not only owing to the restrictions laid upon 
Nonconformists, but the attempts in the reign of 
James IT to establish Popery in England, and, 
accoidingly, Ireland, London, and Utrecht be- 
came successively his home, until 1687, when 
James's declaration for liberty of conscience en- 
abled him to return to his own country He 


heartily sympathized with the bishops in their | only reached his twenty-fourth year 


stand against the infatuated sovereign, and when 
William was seated in Whitehall, 1t was Howe 





where his proficiency was so remarkable, that at 
the age of seventeen he obtained the degree of 
bachelor of arts, and in the year following was 
chosen a fellow of his college While a tutor, he 
commenced his learned work, entitled Lrenzcum, 
which was published in 1659, and such was its 
amount of learning and depth of thought, that it 
was reckoned a wonderful production, even by 
those who were not aware that its autho: had 
It was a 
defence of Episcopacy, but so moderate were his 
views, and so little in accordance with the high- 


who headed the deputation of Dissenting minis- | church extravagance otf the period, that 1t was 


teis to the new king, and delivered their congra- 
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tulatory address Esteemed, honoured, and be- 
loved, and with a reputation which continued to 
wncrease to the close, John Howe died 1m 1705 
His numerous productions, which he published 
at various periods of his changeful life in single 
volumes, tracts, and sermons, were afterwards 


collected by Dr Edmund Calamy into two folio | 


decried as an attack upon, rather than a defence 
of the cause which it professed to advocate 
Yet, angry though both extremes of the church 
were at its calm, dispassionate moderation, “the 
aigument was managed with so much learning 
and skill, that none of either side ever undertook 
to answer 1t”' Two years before the /renscum 
was given to the press, Stillingfleet entered into 
holy orders, and while performing the duties 
of a faithful and laborious pastor in the diocese 
of Lincoln, he wrote Origines Sacre, which was 
published 1n 1662 This was a more mportant 
theme than the Divine nmght of Episcopacy, for 
it was, as its title-page expressed it, “a 1 ational 
account of the Christian faith, as to the truth 
and Divine authority of the Scriptmes, and the 
matters therein contained” A work against 
Popery was his next production, wluch, under 
the title of “ A Vindication of Archbishop Laud’s 
Conference with Fisher the Jesuit,” was a mas- 
terly defence of Protestantism, and a complete 
establishment of the fact that the charge of 
schism rests, not upon the Reformation, but the 
Church of Rome itself Stillingfleet’s course 
of ministerial duty was now exclusively con- 
fined to London, where he was one of the 1oyal 
chaplains, and canon residentiary of St Paul’s 


In 1669, having published a series of sermons, in 
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one of which the “ Reason of Christ’s Sufferings | his family but the lustre of his name, in addition 
for us” was the subject, this mvolved him in a | to his own original poverty 


controversy with the Socinians, but they found 
him an unanswerable antagonist, and were glad 
to leave him in possession of the field Passing 
from these, he once more directed his contiover- 
sial powers against Popery, and so formidable 
were his discourses and treatises in this depart- 
ment, that the Papists, unable to answer him 
with arguments, had recourse to menaces, and 
even threatened bis life But in spite of personal 
danger, and the royal frown of James II, he 
continued the warfare, which he considered to 
be a sacred duty, to the close of his career, inter- 
mixed with treatises agamst the Deists and So- 
cimians, and vindications of the political nghts 
of bishops But even a mere list of his numerous 
and able productions, in which he combated with 
all the prevalent forms of religious error, would 
greatly exceed our limits At the Revolution 
he was raised to the bishopric of Worcester, 1n 
which he died 1n 1699, worn out, not with years, 
but hard study and incessant intellectual action 

In alluding to Tillotson, the contemporary of 
Stillingfleet, we mention a name which 158 stall of 
undiminished lustre in the church of which he 
was the honoured primate His biography is a 
compend of the history of the church itself, with 
the clnef parties of which he was connected, and 
in whose mutations he had a more than ordinary 
share John Tillotson was born in 1630, and 
being the son of a very strict Putitan, he was 
trained in Puritan principles, and continued to 
study under Presbyterian teachers at college, 
until a work of Chillingworth inclined his views 
to the theology of the Anghcan church But 
during the protectorate he still adhered to the 
Presbyterian plan of church government, and at 
the Restoration preferred to take Episcopal ordi- 
nation from Thomas Lydserf, the Scottish Bishop 
of Galloway, because he could receive it from 
him without oaths or subscriptions This attach- 
ment to his old Presbyteriauism, combined with 
his preference for Episcopal rule in the church— 
a peculiarity which would have suited the earher 
days of English Puritanism—was indicated 1n his 
after-career, and dung the stages of his clerical 
advancement, so that even to the end of his days 
his favourite aim and wish was a plan of compre- 
hension by which churchmen and dissentersshould 
be gathered into one fold These leanings made 
him suspected by his brethren at the outset, and 
would have ruined his prospects 1n the church, 
had 1t not been for his remarkable pulpit talents, 
which speedily secured for him the character of 
being the most eloquent preacher of the day, 
and, in 1690, gained him the archbishopric of 
Canterbury Although he died the Primate of 
all England, he was able to bequeath nothing to 


From the majestic periods of Jeremy Taylor, 
the metaphysical profundity of Baxter, the glow- 
ing Platomsems of Howe, the profound learning 
and dialectic skill of Stillingfleet, and the ora- 
torical excellence of Tillotson, we pass to one 
whose college was a hedge-school, whose whole 
attainments were confined to reading and writing, 
and whose chief, if not sole text-book was an Eng- 
lish Bible And yet, in mere power of genius— 
the power that widest extends and longest endures 
—what man of that learned and intellectual age 
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has won a higher place than he who 1s familiarly 
and affectionately known as the ‘Tinker of Bed- 
ford?” John Bunyan was born at Elstow, near 
Bedford, in 1628 His early career, as well as 
his inward 1eligious history, has been fully de- 
tailed by himself im his “Grace abounding to 
the Chief of Sinners,” one of the most singular 
as well as interesting psychological autobiogra- 
plies which has ever yet been written, aud which 
serves as a complete key to his Prlgrum’s Progress 
Leading a career of vulgar profligacy, in which, 
perhaps, 1t might have been said, that he was 
not worse than otheis, he was arrested by those 
convictions which deprived him of that flattering 
unction, and haled him before a different tribunal 
than that of his reckless companions He became 
an altered man, jomed in 1655 «4 Baptist society 
at Bedford, and carried onward by that feeling of 
superiority which told him that higher duties lay 
before him than the low pursuits of his mechanical 
calling, he became 1n religion what he otherwise 
must have been in vice—the leader and mstructor 
of others But the laws against holding conven- 
ticles not only silenced him as a preacher, but 
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thi ew him into prison, where he remained twelve | had Bunyan that marvellous power as an alle- 


years and a half, until he was hberated, and re- 
stored to the ministerial office, in which he died 
111688 The works of this untaught, unpolished, 
but strong-minded and original English intellect, 
extend to no fewer than srxty treatises, chiefly 
practical and allegorical, among which may be 
enumerated, besides those already named, ‘The 
Greatness of the Soul,” “The Jerusalem Sinner 
Saved,” “Come and Welcome,” “The Strait Gate,” 
“A Holy Life the Beauty of Christianity,” “The 
New Jerusalem,” “The Holy War,” &' They 
are generally of great merit, overflowing with 
rich thoughts, characterized by a faithful exhi- 
bition of Divine truth, and wntten 1n a remark- 
ably clear and simple style, but are to some 
extent thrown into the shade by the surpassing 
populanity of the Palgrim’s Progress Like Spen- 
ser, he followed the bent of his genius, by imper- 
sonating important truths in the likenesses of flesh 
and blood, and giving them a local habitation and 
field of stirring action, but there the comparison 
ends In the Fuerve Queen, we see at a glance 
that we are in a land of shadows, whose fleeting 
forms a puff of wind may disperse, and as for the 
moral which it 1s meant to convey, we can neither 
guess its nature, nor detect 1ts development But 
how different the Pugrim's Progress of Bunyan! 
Although an allegory, 1t 18 a truthful story, an 
every-day reality, in which the interest goes on 
unabated to the close, and 1t 1s only when the 
narrative 1s ended, that the captivated reader 
falls back with full interest upon its hidden and 
spiritual meaning, which now stands before him 


in sunny distinctness and beauty And whence 


1 Vanous editions of Bunyan's works, more or less accurate, 
but none of them entirely complete, were published between 
1692and 1780 The first complete edition appeared so recently as 
1853, and 1n it all the treatises have been carefully collated with 
the first or other edition published during the author s lifetime 
It forms three volumes large 8vo, and is edited by George Offor 


gorist, which was denied to such a poet as Spen- 
ser? The reason can easily be found in Bunyan’s 
autobiography We there see that the Pilgrim 
was himself, and the Progress his own path in 
life It was himself who had fled from the City 
of Destruction, floundered in the Slough of De- 
spond, been allured out of the good way by Mr 
Worldly-Wiseman, and finally had entered the 
nariow gate He had travelled through the 
Valley of the Shadow of Death, wrestled with 
Apollyon, been the captive of Giant Despair, and 
finally reached the banks of the Jordan with a 
full view of the glorious city beyond 1t He 
knew, and he also makes his readers to know, 
every step of the way, and every man with whom 
he meets, so that we can count the journey by 
miles, and describe the characters by voice, gait, 
and feature It was no wonde: that an allegory 
so written should have won such popularity, that 
religious truth so taught should have been so 
intelligible to all Not only therefore with every 
class, but in every country, the Pilgrim’s Progress 
has been a cherished work, while its acceptance, 
instead of being impaired by old age, seems only 
to brighten with every successive generation 
What, compared with such celebrity, were the 
Sybarite writers of the court of Charles II, 
whose works are now consigned to merited ob- 
hvion? They and Bunyan have equally had 
their reward 

With regard to Ireland, no change had as yet 
taken place worthy of particular notice since the 
days of Elizabeth, and therefore in the history 
of intellectual and social progress, 1t must un- 
fortunately be passed over for the present with- 
out further notice With regard to Scotland, 
that country will more fitly re-appear im the suc- 
ceeding department of our history as an incor- 
porated portion of the British empire 


END OF VOL. II. 
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In 15 parts, super-royal 8vo, 2s each, or 4 vols , cloth elegant, burmshed edges, 9s 6d¢ each. 


NEW EDITION, Conttnued to 1890 


Gladstone and His Contemporaries: 


Sixty Years of Social and Political Progress By THoMAS ARCHER, F RHS, Author of “Pictures 
and Royal Portraits,” &c Illustrated by a series of 34 authentic and beautifully executed Portraits 


“ Thts work 1s not so much a biography of Mr Gladstone asa political H ous § sayy gest during his lifetime It 
1s a book which has evrndently been compiled with no ordinary pains and care, and with a praiseworthy desire to be 
tmpartial”—Daily News 


“7¢ 1s probably true that the biographical form of history ts the best in risaleie id with times within the memory of men 
yet ung The life of a man, prominent in afairs during @ particular period, may be taken as a central point round 
which matters of more tory group themselves "—Standard 
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THE HENRY IRVING SHAKESPEARE —SUBSCRIPTION EDITION. 


The Works of Shakespeare. 


EDITED BY 
HENRY IRVING AND FRANK A, MARSHALL 


With a General Introduction and Life of Shakespeare by Professor EDWARD Downern, and nearly 
six hundred ilustrations from designs by GORDON BROWNE and other Artists To be completed 
In 25 parts, super royal 8vo, 3s each, or 8 volumes, cloth elegant, 10s 6d each, with gilt 
edges, 115 6d each 


The universal popularity of the works of our Great Dramatist has induced the publishers to issue a sumptuous 
edition, of such comprehensive excellence that 1t is fitted at once to meet the requirements of the general reader, the 
lover of fine books, and the student of Shakespeare ‘his important edition in many respects has never been surpassed 


*," Every subscriber for this edition of Shakespeare’s Works will be presented, on the completion of his copy of 
the book, with an impression of the admirable PORIRAIT Of HENRY IRVING AS HAMLET, from the painting 
by Epwin Lona, RA, executed in Photogravure in the most finished manner by Boussod Valadon et Cie (Goupil), 
of Paris The size of the engraved surface 18 1914 X 1334 inches, and with margin suitable for framing 27 X 20 inches 


"(On the care with which the text ttself of the plays has been prepared we have nothing but pratse to bestow 

The general result of this care and labour 1s, however, so good that we must congratulate all concerned tn 1t and in 
particular we must congratulate the publishers of the work on one especial feature which could hardly fail to ensure tts 
success as @ popular edition—it 1s profusely iliustrated by Mr Gordon Browne, whose charming designs, executed in 
Sacstmile, give tt an artistic value superior, in our gudgment, to any tllustrated edstton of Shakespeare unth which we 
are acquatnted "—The Athensum 

‘“Thes handsomely printed edttion aims at being popular and practical Add to these advantages Mr Gordon 
Browne's tllustrations, and enough has been said to recommend an edttion which will win public recognition by its unique 
and serviceable gualsties’ —The Spectator 


S omemenennene ant 








In 17 parts, extra demy 8vo, at 2s each, or § volumes, cloth elegant, gilt edges, at 8s 6a each 
NEW PICTORIAL EDITION 


The Works of Robert Burns, 


With a series of Authentic Pictorial Illustrations, Marginal Glossary, numerous Notes, and Appendixes 

Also the hfe of Burns by J G LockHart, and Essays on the Gens, Character, and Writings of 
Burns, by THOMAS CARLYLE and PROFESSOR WILSON’ Edited by CHARLES ANNANDALE, MA, LLD, 
editor of the ‘‘ Imperial Dictionary”, &c 


In this edition of Burns his writings are presented in two sections, the one containing the poetry, the other the prose 
Marginal explanations of Scottish words accompany each piece that requires such aid, enabling anyone at a glance to 
apprehend the meaning of even the most difficult passages 

The Pictorial Illustrations which consist of Fifty six beautiful Landscapes and Portraits, engraved on steel in the most 
finished manner, form a very distinctive feature of this edition The Landscapes embrace the principal scenes identafied 
with the Life and Writings of the Poet, and are from pictures painted by D O Hitt, RS A 

Altogether 1n no other edition 1s so much hght thrown from all points of view upon Burns the poet and Burns the man, 
and it may therefore be said to be complete in the best sense of the word 





In 18 parts, super-royal 4to, at 2s each, in 6 divisions at 6s each, and also in 2 volumes, large 4to, 
elegantly bound 1n cloth, gilt edges, price 245 each 


The Natural History of Animals 


(CLASS MAMMALIA—ANIMALS WHICH SUCKLE THEIR YOUNG), In Word and Picture, By 
CarL VocT, Professor of Natural History, Geneva, and FRIEDRICH SPECHT, Stuttgart Translated 
and Edited by Geo G CHISHOLM, MA, BSc __ Illustrated by above 300 fine Engravings on wood. 


This account of the animals comprised in the class Mammalia has a decidedly popular character—not through lack 
of scientific value, but because the author presents the facts in an attractive form, and studies to smooth the path of those 
who can give only their leisure hours to learning the results of scientific research The author’s style is above all things 
clear, simple, and direct, and where occasion offers, lively and animated 

The artist has portrayed in the most spinted manner the animals as they appear in the vaned circumstances of real 
hfe, in quest of their prey, caressing their young ones, or sporting with their fellows The engravings have been executed 
tn the most careful and finished manner, under Mr Specht’s own direction 
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In 18 parts, demy 8vo, 2s each, also in 6 vols , cloth elegant, with olivine edges, 7s 6d each, 


The Casquet of Literature: 


A SELECTION IN POETRY AND PRosE from the works of the most admired Authors Edited, with 
Biographical and Literary Notes, by CHARLES GIBBON, Author of “Robin Gray,” ‘For Lack of Gold,” 
&c Illustrated with Numerous Engravings, exquisitely executed on steel 


The CasqueT contains more than a THousanp Sguectrions from the works of upwards of Five Honprep 
AuTuHors, accompanied by about Four Hundred Biographical and Literary Notes Whilst the chief aim 1s to afford 
characteristic specimens of the writings of modern Poets, Novelists, and Essayists, extracts are given also from the works 
of early and classical authors 





In 14 parts, 2s each, or 4 vols , super royal 8vo, cloth elegant, 8s 6¢ each. 


The Cabinet of Irish Literature. 


A Selection from the Works of the chief Poets, Orators, and Prose Wniters of Ireland Edited, with 
biographical sketches and literary notices, by CHARLES A READ, FRHS, author of ‘* Tales and 
Stories of Irish Life,” ‘‘ Stories from the Ancient Classics,” &c Illustrated by a series of 32 admirable 
Portraits in mesochrome, specially prepared for this work 


The Publishers aim in this Work to supply a standard work in which the genius, the fire, the pathos, the humour, and 
the eloquence of Insh Literature are adequately represented ‘The specimens selected, which are arranged chronologically 
from the earliest to the present time, will both present a historical view of Irish Literature, and enable the reader to judge 
of the individual style and particular merit of each author, while to those not critically disposed the infinite vanety presented 
m this convenient collective form will afford both instruction and amusement. 





In 12 parts, demy 8vo, 2s each, and 4 half-vols , cloth elegant, 7s 6d@ each, or gilt edgcs, 
at 8s 6d each 


The Poets and Poetry of Scotland: 


FROM THF EARIIEST 10 THE PRFSENT TIME Compnising Characteristic Selections from the 


woiks of the more Noteworthy Scottish Poets, with Biographical and Cntical Notices By JAMES 
GRANT WILSON _ Illustrated by Portraits 


In the preparation of this Work the first object has been to present, not a collection of the ballads or songs, or the 
writings of the poets of any prrticular district of the country, but a comprehensive view of the poetry of Scotland in 
all its forms from the earliest to the present time Besides onginal contributions and poems by living authors, the Work 
will contain poems, hitherto unpublished, by Ropert Burns, Wittiam Tennant, Mrs Grant of Laggan, JAMES 
Hysror, Henry Scott Ripper, JoHN Leypen, WILLIAM MILLER, and others 

‘Lhe Illustrations will consist of ‘1 wenty-four life hke Portraits, engraved on steel in the most finished manner 





In 15 parts, 2s each, or two handsome vols , super-royal 8vo, cloth, 36s 


The Works of the Ettrick Shepherd, 


IN POETRY AND PROSE Centenary Edition With a Biographical Memoir by the Rev 
THOMAS THOMSON Illustrated by Forty four fine Engravings on steel, from Orginal Drawings by 
D O Hull, rsa, K. Halsewelle, ARS A, W Small, and J Lawson 


Hogg's Works comprise 7ales 2# Prose, illustrative of Border history and superstitions They compnse likewise 
Poems of great imaginative power and descriptive beauty Ballads full of humour and touches of tender pathos and Songs 


which, besides being unmtversally popular when first made public, are still cherished as among the finest productions of our 
native lyric muse 


ie “Certainly we may now recognize him as the only one of Burns’ followers who deserves to be named in the same 
at ”__ Press 
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To be completed 1n four half-volumes, super-royal 8vo, at 12s 6@ each, or in 
twelve parts at 3s 6d each. 


The Steam Engine: 


A TREATISE ON STEAM ENGINES AND BOILERS Compnising the Principles and Practice of the 
Combustion of Fuel, the Economical Generation of Steam, the Construction of Steam Boulers, and the 
Principles, Construction, and Performance of Steam Engines—Stationary, Portable, Locomotive, and 
Marine, exemplified in Engines and Boilers of Recent Date By DANIEL KINNEAR CLARK, 
MintCE MIME Author of ‘‘ Railway Machinery”, ‘‘A Manual of Rules, Tables, and Data for 
Mechanical Engineers”, &c &c Illustrated by above 1300 ,Figures in the Text, and a Series of 
Folding Plates drawn to Scale 


This work provides a comprehensive, accurate, and clearly written text book, fully abreast of all the recent developments 
in the principles and practice of the Steam Engine 

Written in full view of the great advances of modern times, 1t expounds the principles and describes the practice 
exemplified in the construction and use of Steam Engines and Boilers, in all their varicties 





In 20 parts, 2s each, or § divisions, royal gto, 8s each, or one vol , cloth, gilt edges, 42s 


Suggestions in Design; 


A comprehensive series of Original Sketches in various Styles of Ornament, arranged for application mn 
the Decorative and Constructive Arts, comprising 102 plates, containing more than 1100 distinct and 
separate ‘* suggestions ”, by JOHN LEIGHTON, FSA To which 1s added descriptive and historical 
letterpress, with above 200 explanatory engravings, by JAMES KELLAWAY COLLING, FRIBA 

These suggestions are throughout orzg:na/, designed in the spirit, and with the proper art feeling of the various styles 


to which they severally belong, and are the accumulated result of long and arduous studies, extending over many years 
of investigation and thought 


This work will be found to be eminently suited to the wants of nearly every one who has occasion for decoration in 
whatever form ,—to the worker in stone, wood, metal, ivory, glass, and leather—to the house painter, decorator, &c &c 





In 20 parts, super royal quarto, 2s each, or 8 divisions, 5s each 


The Carpenter and Joiner’s Assistant. 


By JAMES NEWLANDS, late Borough Engineer of Liverpool Mew and Improved Edition Bemg a 
Comprehensive Treatise on the selection, preparation, and strength of Materials, and the mechanical 
principles of Framing, with their applications in Carpentry, Jomery, and Hand Railing, also, a com 
plete treatise on Lines, and an Illustrated Glossary of ‘lerms used in Architecture and Building 
Illustrated by above One Hundred Engraved Plates, containing above Nine Hundred Figures, and 
above Seven Hundred Geometric, Constructive, and Descriptive Figures interspersed throughout the text 


*“We know of no treatise on Carpentry and Jomery which at all approaches this in merit We strongly 
urge our practical mechanics to obtain and study 1¢"—Mechanic’s Magazine 








In 24 parts, demy 4to, at 2s each, or in 6 volumes, artistically bound in cloth extra, 
with olivine edges, at 11s 6@ each. 


The Works of Shakspeare, 


Revised from the best Authorities, with a Memour and Essay on his Genius by BRYAN W PROCTER 
(Barry Cornwall), Annotations and Introductory Remarks on the Plays by Distinguished Writers, and 
numerous Illustrative Engravings from Designs by KENNY MEADOWS and T H NICHOLSON 


The most distinctive, as well as the most attractive feature of this edition of the Works of Shakspeare consists in the 
pictorial ilustrations with which 1t 1s so copiously enriched. These are upwards of 750 in number, and bring most vividly 
before the reader the scenes and incidents occurring in the different plays 

By far the greater number are by the well known artust Kenny Mzapows, and so important are these illustrations 
that the edition of which they form a part has been appropriately named the Keaxny Meadows Shakspeare 

Each play 1s accompanied by an original introduction, and explanatory notes from the pens of various writers dis- 
tinguished for their critical acumen and their wide knowledge and high appreciation of Shakspeare’s wntings. Altogether 
this work will be found net unworthy of him who “ was not of an age, but for all time” 
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In 12 parts, small 4to size, price 2s each, or 4 volumes, cloth elegant, gilt edges, 9s each. 


Our Sovereign Lady Queen Victoria: 


HER LIFE AND JUBILEE By THoMAS ARCHER, FRHS, Author of ‘Pictures and Royal 
Portraits”, ‘* Fifty Years of Social and Political Progress”, &c Illustrated by a series of 28 highly- 
finshed Etchings 


It 1s believed that for the multitudes of men and women who regard the Queen with a sentiment that may be spoken 
of as that of personal regard and affection, no more fitting memorial can be provided than a complete and worthy | tfe of 
our Sovereign Lady—a “‘ Life” such as that which 1s here announced The narrative presents a bingraphical rather than 
a historical record a record, faithful, wnteresting, and well illustrated, of the Royal Famuly and of the Queen as Sovereign 
Lady rather than as Sovereign Ruler 


The ILLUSTRATIONS consist of a series of twenty eight highly fimshed etchings, including portraits of Her Majesty, 
the late Prince Consort, and all the members of their Family, also scenes and events in which the Queen has personally 


taken part 
ry 





In 8 divisions at 8s each, or 23 parts at 2s 6d each, also 2 vols, cloth extra, gilt edges, price 35s each 


Pictures and Royal Portraits, 


ILI USTRATIVE OF ENGLISH AND SCOTTISH HisToRY, from the Introduction of Chnistianity to the 
Present Time This Work will comprise a Series of 69 Magnificent Plates engraved on steel in the 
most fimshed manner, with descriptive Historical Sketches, by THOMAS ARCHER Printed on fine 
medium quarto paper, forming 2 elegant volumes, cloth extra, gilt edges, with nchly ornamented boards 


“Pictures and Royal Portraits” will present a series of line engravings of historical designs, beautifully executed 
in steel, and produced in a new and attractive style which imparts to them the appearance of highly fimshed drawings 
in sepia = The series will include faithful reproductions of important paintings by some of the most eminent historical 
painters of the present century 





To be completed in 1§ parts, folio (size 1614 x 11% inches), price 5s each 


The Practical Decorator and Ornamentist. 


For the use of ARCHITECTS, PAINTERS, DECORATORS, and DFsIGNERS Containing one hundred 
Plates in colours and gold With Descriptive Notices, and an Introductory Essay on Artiste and 
Practical Decoration. By GEORGE ASHDOWN AUDSLEY, LLD, FR1IBA, and MAURICE ASHDOWN 
AUDSLEY, Architect 


The highly practical and useful character of this important Work will at once commend 1t to those interested in 
decorative art, to whom it 1s more immediately addressed 


It will be found useful to the Modeller, the Plasterer, the Stone Carver, the Wood Carver, the Fret Cutter, the Inlayer, 
the Cabinetmaker, the Potter, the Engraver, the Lithographer, the House Parmer the Architect, the Interior Decorator, 
and indeed, to every workman who has anything to do with ornament and design To the student in drawing and orna- 
mental design it presents a wide field of suggestive study 





Fourth Edition Large 8vo (1000 pp ), cloth, 16s, or half-morocco, 20s 


A Manual of Rules, Tables, and Data 


For MECHANICAL ENGINEERS, based on the most recent investigations By DANIEL KINNEAR 
CLARK, author of ‘‘ Railway Machinery”, &c &c Illustrated with numerous Diagrams 


This book comprises the leading rules and data, with numerous tables, of constant use in calculations and estimates 
relating to Practical Mechanics —presented in a reliable, clear, and handy form, with an extent of range and compieteness 
of detail that has not been attempted hitherto This (the fourth) edition has been carefully revised, and in its preparation 
advantage has been taken of many suggestions made by those using the former editions 


‘‘Mr Clark writes with great clearness, and he has a great power of condinsing and sumunasron facts and 
he has thus been enabled to embody tn his volume a collection of data relating to mechanical envineerin, sucha 
certainly never before been brought together We regard the book as one which no mechanical engineer in revul 
practice can afford to be without *—Engineering 
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To be completed in 21 parts, super-royal 8vo, 2s, each, or in 6 volumes, cloth extra, 9s 6@ each. 
NEW ISSUE, 


The Imperial Bible-Dictionary, 


HISTORICAL, BIOGRAPHICAL, GEOGRAPHICAL, AND DOocTRINAL Edited by Rev PaTRICcK 
FAIRBAIRN, DD, author of ‘‘ Typology of Scripture”, &c With Introductions by the Right Rev 
J C Rye, DD, Lord Bishop of Liverpool, and Rev C H WALLER, MA. Illustrated by about 
seven hundred Engravings 


This Edition will be augmented by an interesting discussion on the subject of INsprraTion, by the Rev C. H 
Wa ter, Principal of the London College of Divinity To this 1s prefixed a luminous introduction on the same subject 
by the Right Rev Jonn Cuarzves Ryxe, Lord Bishop of Liverpool 

The Work takes up in alphabetical order all the subjects which enter into the contents of the Bible, while the several 
books of which the Bible 1s composed in every case receive careful and attentive consideration In the treatment of the 
different topics, full advantage 1s taken of the materials which modern cnticism and research have accumulated 

The Pictorial Illustrations include representations of the plants and animals mentioned in Scripture, notable scenes and 
places, manners of social life, and the manifold productions of human skill In addition to these illustrations, a Senes of 
Views engraved on steel in the most finished manner, accompany the work. 





New Issue, to be completed in 6 half-volumes, imperial 8vo, cloth extra, 9s 6d each 


The Whole Works of John Bunyan, 


Accurately reprinted from the Author’s own editions Collated and edited, with an introduction to 
each treatise, numerous illustrative and explanatory notes, and a memoir of Bunyan, by GEORGE OFFOR 
Illustrated by engravings on steel and on wood 


Among the Illustrative Engravings will be found the Portrait of Bunyan after Sadler and a careful copy of the inter- 
esting Portrait by R White, now in the British Museum Views of Bedford, and Prison on Bedford Bndge of Bunyans 
Cottage, the Market house and Church, Elstow and of Bunyans Tomb in Bunhill Fields Also, a Series of beautiful 
Illustrations of Zhe Pilgrim from Stothards elegant desgns with Facsimiles of Bunyan’s Wniting, and of the earliest 
wood cut illustrations to 7he Pilgrim, and to the L2/e of Badman 

All the excellencies of this much admired and highly valued edition of Bunyan s Whole Works (of which over twenty 
thousand copies have been sold) are retained, the work being simply reprinted with occasional improvements in typography 





Eleven vols, post 8vo, cloth, red edges, 3s 6¢@ each, or in handsome case, £2, Is 


Commentary on the New Testament, 


Explanatory and Practical With Qwuestrons for Buble-classes and Sunday-schools By AIRBERT 
BARNES’ Edited by the Rev RonERT FREW, DD With numerous additional Notes, and an ex- 
tensive series of beautiful Engravings and Maps, not 1n any other edition 


Shortly before his decease the Author completed a revision of his Notes on the New Testament, to the end of the Acts 
of the Apostles, the only section of the New Testament respecting the exposition and illustration of which modern research 
had accumulated new and important materials 

In making this new issue the first three volumes have been re set so as to embody the author's latest corrections and 
additions, and they are now presented for the first time to readers in this country Thuis issue will consequently be the most 
complete and perfect of any published in Great Bnitain 





In royal 4to, cloth, gilt edges, 3os. 


Family Worship: 


A Series of Devotional Services for every Morning and Evening throughout the Year, adapted to the 
purposes of Domestic Worship, Prayers for Particular Occasions, and Prayers suitable for Children, &c. 
By above Two HUNDRED EVANGELICAL MINISTERS Illustrated by Twenty-six fine Engravings on 
steel New and Improved Edition 

The work comprises 732 Services, adapted to be used in the family, being a service for every MORNING and EVENING 
throughout the year, with Special Services for the Morning and Evening of New year's Day Each Service 1s composed 
of Praise, Prayer, and Scnptural Exposition Thus st points out a suitable psalm or hymn to be sung, next it refers 
to a portion of Scripture to be read from the Buble itself, and adds some brief explanatory and practical remarks, and the 
whole closes with a plain and earnest Prayer 
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